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Chronicle of Events 


J July 

2 July 

3 July 

6 July 

6 July 

7 July 

8 July 

9 July 


JO July 
11 July 


13 July 


July 1 9 2 7. 

’2" Niigpur CdiigiffO Comoiitlec su^puiKlfd Amis Aofc Salyagraha in view of 
Maiiatma flamilii'B opinion that an armed Batyagraha cannot breat the 
AriuH Act. 

Ciiniinualion nf the didiaii; on the India Offloo Estimates in the Commons 
— Earl Winterlon on Keforma. 

blow to textile industry in view of India Government’s decision against 
protection—Milla closed in llombtiy. 

do. I’lie Non Biahrnin Confcileralion at Coimbatore commenced its Session 
under the presidency of Dewan Babadur Kumarswami Beddiar—Passed 
resolution on the aecond <lay allowing such uou-Brabmins to join the 
Congress as desired to do so. 

do. AlMndia Khadi Exliiliii.ion opeiieil bj’ Mahatma Gandhi at Bangalore— 
The Muhaiiua's effort to create khadi atmnaphere in Mysore Slate. 

Serious coinmnnal riots in villages in Nadia District, Bengal arising out 
of oow-killiug as a sequel to preaching by a moulavi. 
do, Punjab Mo.slem League passed resolution condemning the Judgment of 
Mr Justice Dalip Bingh in the‘Bangila Rasul'Case wliich provided oom- 
plrti; immunity to scuriilous writiis attacking revered founders of religion 
— Promulgation of new law urged. 

do. Tense situation in Lahore following “ Bangilu Basul " and “ Risala 
Vartman" Cases—prominent Kldlafalists arrested for disobeying magisterial 
order prcliibiting meetiugs. 

Gambling under ofllciai auspices to raise funds for the Burma University 
severely condemned and criticised in the Burma Council, 
do. Burma tUiunoil—Motion for abolition of the Capitation and Thathameda 
ta.te8 lost. 

do, Punjab Governor rffincd to receive a Muslim deputation whose represen- 
taiion had a close refertneo to the attacks made on the High Court Judges, 
Burma Council—Non-Offlolal resolution for combating corruption in Judi¬ 
ciary cariii-d, 

do. Bevd. Ottnma’s manifesto condemniiig tlm British policy of the separation 
of Burma from India ainl appealing to the people of India not to give 
countenance to such movement. 

Labour unrest and strike m Southern India—promt intorvention and 
settlement urged in a Madras Labour moeliiig, 
do, Dra'.h in London of Sir Lala Oaiigaram, a member of the Agricultural 
Commission and a great philanthropist of the Punjab, 
do, Maulana Mahomed Ali in a series of artioles deprecated the muslitn agita. 
tion demanding Mr. Justice Dalip Singh’s resignation. 

Rescue of Minor Girls --Non-party ineeliug in Calcntta presided over by 
Governor—Mayor’s appeal for funds for the proviHiun and endowment of 
borne tor tlie jescued minor girls—Mayor advocaTes' pulinc wlrtpptll^ for 
miscreants. 

SeriSus communal riot in Multan originating in the muider of 2 Moslems 
while a Mohurrum procession was proceeding—Curfew order issued and 
military jpicket posied—Casualties were muslims 6 killeel, 6 injured j 
Hindus drilled and 11 injured and 1 sikh killed—Elsewhere Mohurrum 
passed off peacefully. 

do. Mill-Owners’ deputation to the Viceroy in councotiou with the rejection 
of the Tariff board’s recomiueudatUms by the Government of kidia. 
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11 July 'S7 Official communiqua from Simla announced the appointment of a special 
commission of enquiry bj His Majoety’s Qovernnicnt to enquire into the 
position of Indians in Kenya and East Africa, 

Big public meeting m Madras on the Coimbatore resolution of the Non- 
Brahmin confederation and the attitude of the justicites in entering the 
Congress and passing resolution of non-aocrptaiioo of office. 

16 July do. Punjab Khilafat Committee in a meeting passed indignant resolution 
against the Bangila Uasul Judgment and demanded removal of Justice 
Dalip Singh—Resolutions were also passed in moslem meetings at Delhi, 
Bombay and Rangoon to the same effect. 

16 July do, The Y, M. C. a. and Politics—The enquiry into the allegations of the 

European Association began in Calcutta before Mr. Justice Pearson and 
Mr. B. L. Hitter. 

17 July do. Chingleput District Conference held at Madurantakam presided over by 

Mr. 0. K. Chcttl. 

19 July do. Big public meeting at Poona under Mr. J. S. Kaiandikar to open an 
intensive Swadeshi and Boycott camgaign in Maharashtra. 

21 July do. Joint Select Committee meeting on the Reserve Bank Bill resumed its 

sitting in Calcutta—the popular party’s scheme on the constitution of the 
directorate of the Bank won in the Committee by a majority of one vote. 
Bengal Borstal Schools Bill published in Calcutta—object of the bill is 
to empower certain classes of magistrates to detain adolescent offenders 
in such Schools instead of sentencing them in the ordinary way to impri¬ 
sonment. 

Punjab Council—motion for the redease of political prisoners rejected. 
Memorial submitted by influential rnorlem leaders to the Bengal Governor 
praying for an open enquiry into the Kuikali incident. 

22 July do. Punjab Council members representing Sikh, Hindu and Muslim commu¬ 

nities Issued manifesto condemuiug the riots, assaults and murders pre¬ 
vailing in the province, 

23 July do. The Wireless Beam station opened at Bombay by H. E. the Viceroy, 

Fifth Railway Passengers' Conference held at Madras under Dr. U. Rama 

Bou. 

Punjab Muslim Council Members under Hon. Malik Feroz Khan Noon 
issued manifesto thoroughly disapproving the joint electorate schemn. 

24 July do. Continuous downpour of torrential rain unprecedented within living 

memory commenced from this day and continued for a week in Ahmeda- 
bad causing dislocation in Railway traffic and havoc in adjoining villages 
—Several thousand bouses collapsed rendering 40 thousand homeless. 

26 July do. First Session of the Madras Piovincial Labour Conference under the 

auspioes of the Trade Union movement with the object of reviving the 
provincial committees held at Madras presided over by Mr, N. M. Joshi. 

27 July do. Bombay Council—The Bombay Dnivcisily Bill passed the first reading 

and referred to a select committee. 

Inauguration of an All-India campaign at a Bombay meeting under Mrs, 
Naidu with the slogan " Respect all religious prophets’’. 

28 July do. Police raid in newspaper offices in Calcutta and Bombay—literatures on 

China and Communism seized. 


•August 1927. 

1 Aug. *27 Seventh Death Anniversary of Lokmanaya Tilak celebrated throughout 

—Nation’s reverential homage to the High Priest of Bationalism. 

2 Aug. do. Serious Hindu-Moslem riot at Bettiah in Bihar arising over a Hindu 

Sabha procession resulted in eight casualties (7 Moslems and 1 Hindu) 
and in several persons being injured. 

Nagpur Congress Committee revived the Salyagraha Campaign from this 
day—As * result 60 Volutrteers with swords and spears were out in 
procession. 



AUGUST ’ 27 ] CHRONICLE OF EVENTS il 

3 Aug. '27 Mr. Satyendra Gbandra Mitia arrested under Regulation lit on Oot 25, 
li)21 releaeeil unconditionally from Mandalay Jail. 

Mr. Batyamurti as I’lCBident o£ Tinnevelly District Conference urged 
Congress Unity ae tbe neetl of the hour and denouned Communal Swaraj 
Horso than dyarchy. 

6 Aug. do. iloogly District Conference under the presidency of Mr. T. 0, Qoswami— 

I'resiiinnt’a masterly analysis of the present political situation in the 
ciiuni ly. 

I’uhlic Meeting at Bombay under Sir P. Thakurdaa oondemneil the Govern¬ 
ment’s dilatory attitude and urged it to give rmmediate effect to the recom¬ 
mendations of I he Skeen Committee. 

A deputation of the Non-Brahmin members of the Bombay Council waited 
Ujiou tbe Govemur at Poona and urged the increased representation of tbe 
community in tlie Hervicus. 

G Aug. do. “ Risala Vartman” Case—Judgment pronounced on this day by the Lahore 
Higii Court convicting botli the accused to rigorous imprisonment. 

The C. P. and Berat Provincial Hindu Sablia Conference held at Nagpur 
under Hir Saiikaran Nair pleaded for inter-caste fusion and supported Joint 
£1 iectoratc. 

Executive Meeting of the Hindu M.ahasabha after four days’ deliberations 
within closed doors passed resolution condemning the publication of 
communal literatures. 

Calcutta’s Hcro-Woiship in the second death anniversary meeting of Bir 
Surendra Nath Biinerjite under Sir C, 0. Gboae. 

8 Aug. do. Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of the Imperial Bank of India in 

Calcutta to eonshler theii position with reference to the creation of a Re¬ 
serve Bank for India, 

The Silver Jubilee of the reign of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore celebrated 
with unbounded loyalty and devotion by his subjects all over the State, 

9 Aug. do, London Ituiians’indignant protest against a book called “Mother India" 

written by one Miss Kaiherin Mayo, an Ameriom tourist which indulged 
ia wholesale and indiscriminate vilification of Indian civilisation and 
Indian character—The book was hohi as propagandist work to discredit 
India in view of the forthcoming Statutory Commission. 

10 Aug. do. People’s Party in the Burma Council issued manifesto urging enquiry into 

the Burma Uefotins. 

12 Aug. do. Scurrilous attack on Indian womanhood by Mr, Pilcher in a news-article 

in the “Statesman" of Calcutta—Defamation charges brought against the 
Kditor of the paper subsequently ended in the acquittal of the accused. 

13 Aug. do. Second Session of the All-lmlia Press Employees’ Conference bald at 

Calcutta under the preshlency of Hon. 8, Mobd, Padsba Sahib. 

11 Aug. do. Coimbatore District Nou-Bvahrain Conference held at Tiruppur under the 

presidenoy of Sir M. C. T. Mulhiah Cliettiar. 

Aeijourned Meeting of the Bengal Muslim League Goanoil hedd at Calcutta 
under Sir Abdur Rahim pabsed important resolutions. 

16 Aug. do. Vehement piofcst against tlm inhuman and brutal atrocities by frontier 

Muslim tiiheBmen ovi-r the Hindu inhabitants of the frontier recorded in 
h crowded public mceliug in Calcutta under Mr. B. C. Pal, 

17 Aug. do. Dr. Aiisari’s remarkable siairment to the press, on the eve of his election 

to the prcsidentsliip of the Congress, assailing the policy pursued by Con¬ 
gressmen in the Legislaturts and advocating direct action as was done 
in the Non-co-operation days. 

Coimliatore Mill Strike continued till 24th when labour leaders were 
arrested, 

'rhe Public Accounts Commiltec of the Legislative Assembly oommenced It 
Bitlings in Simla. 

7 Aug. do. Opening of the C, P, Lsgislative Council—Governor in his address pleaded 

lor (Jommunal Unity. • 

18 Aug, do. Opening of the Autumn Session of the Third Legislative Assembly at Simla 

—Select Committee Report on the Gold Standard Reserve Bank Bill with 
tbe Minutes of Dissent piescntcd to the Assembly by Sir Basil Blackett. 
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19 Aug, ’72 Secretary of State ancounced the acceptance ot the India Government's 
proposals regarding the Sh' a Report. 

Hindu-Uosiem fracas ending in some oasuaUies took place at Comilla 
while a Janmastami prooessinn was passing hy a mosque. 

SI Aug. do, Khilafat Conferenco in Calcutta presided over by Moul. Mahomed AH 
Urged mutual toleration betwci'n Hindus and Moslems regarding religions 
matters and work for the liberation of the Motherland. 

23 Aug do. Arms Act Satyagialia in Nagpur leading to a clash with the police who 
were injured— 13 men and 4 lady Satyagrahis arrested. 

Opening of the Bengal Legislative Council in Calcutta—The Governor in 
his address reaflSrmed the policy outlined in the Assembly by Sir A. 
Muddiman regarding the Bengal detenus.—^During interpeHations Ministers 
heckled on the question of the condition of Detenus. 

84 Aug, do. The Bill to amend tho Indian Penal Code ami the Criminal Procedure 

Code to penalise insuit to religion introduced in the Assembly, 

85 Aug, do. The Bengal Council—The Swarajist motion of ‘‘No-ooufidence” in the 

Ministers carried—The Ministers resigned. 

27 Aug, do. The Pesrsoii-Mitter Enquiry Committee report into the allegations of tho 

European Aseooialion regarding the political activities of the Y. M C A. 
published—The Committee found no eviiience in support of the allegariona. 
Police raid in Howrah—Bomb-shells, explosives and revolvers seized—three 
pet sons arrested. 

Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference passed conditional entry of Non- 
Brahmins in the Congress, 

28 Aug. do. Unequivocal condemnation In all parts ot India of the mean and vulgar 

Attack on Indian womanhood tiy Miss Mayo in her bonk “Mother India’’. 

29 Aug. do. Serious communal riot in Bareilly—Heavy casualties—Prominent persons 

made special constables. 

The Viceroy’s Address to the Joint Session of tho Council ot State and tlie 
Legislative Assembly at Simla 

Motion for consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill made by Sir B. Blackett 
in tho Assembly. 

30 Aug. do. Cotton Yarn Bill imposing duty on one and halt annas per pound on 

imported yarn p,-is8ed by the Seket Committee at Sirnla. 

Members of the Unity Conierenoe at Simla isaueii Manifesto appealing 
to all communities to maintain calm atmosphere as a means to bring 
about lasting unity between all communities. 

31 Aug. do. All-India Swadeshi and Industrial Exhibition opened at Poona by the Hon, 

Mr, Harilal Desai, 


September 1927 

2 Sept. ’27 Debate on the Reserve Bank Bill adjourned in the Assembly, 

3 Sept, do, Behar Council—No-confidenoe resolution against Mr. G, D. Singh, Minister 

defeated by 17 votes, 

4 Sept. do. Serious communal riot at Nagpur arising out ot a moslem procession of 

2000 peoples molesting a Hindu passerby—Thera were heavy casualties— 
Military paraded the streets. 

Monster public meeting held in Calcutta under Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta to 
protest against Miss Mayo’s and Mr. Pilcher’s attack on Indian woman¬ 
hood calling them “ Sluts at home and prostitutes abroa l.’l* 

At a general meeting of the Reception Committee of the ensuing Indian 
National Congress held at Madras Dr. Ansari was elected President by a 
large majority. 

6 Sept, do. Communal disturbance ah Nagpur arising out of a Muslim procession 
celebrating the Heath of a Moslem killed in the communal troubles of 1924 
ooming into conflict with Hindus—22 died, over ^^0 injured, 
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7 Bept, ’27 The Unity Conference meeting at Simla appointed Committee to prepare 

agonda for the Conference. 

The Neill Statue Satyagraha in Madras—Volunteera after conversation with 
Mahatma Gandhi decided tocontinne the struggle in a non-violent spirit. 
Representative Deputati.in under Sir P. ThalturdaB waited on the Viceroy 
in connection with the K/ist African situation. 

8 Sept, do. Sir Basil Blackett’s surprising announcement in the Assembly postponing 

the Eeaerve Bank Bill owing to the failure of agreement on the question 
of directorate—Congress Party members walked out in protest. 

Inaugural meeting of the Aero Club of India held at Simla under the 
presidency of Sir Victor Sassoon. 

9 Sept. do. Mr. 0. R, Das’s portrait unveiled in the Madras Mahajan Sabha by 

Mahatma Gandhi—the Mahatma in paying tribute discoursed on politics 
and spiritualily. 

The Y. M, C. A. & Politics—In view of the Pcarson-Mitter Committee 
Report the Council of the f'luvopeaii Association in a meeting in Calcutta 
did not Consider tliat there was sufficent reason for calling a meeting of 
the Association to modify or rescind its resolution of the 18th February, 

10 Sept, do, Lala Lajpat Rat’s forceful appeal in an Untouchability Conference held in 

Simla to case away the boriible practice. 

Communal Riot in Sholuper—5 killed, lOO injured. 

11 Sept, do. Hindu-Muslitu fracas at Ahmedabad arising out of a parly of mnslemB 

coming in conflict with song and religious discourse In a temple adjoining 
a mosque during prayer lime. 

12 Sept, do. The Kharagpur t.ahoor crisis—Dcolaralion of look-out by the B. N. By¬ 

authorities in ihe.ir woik.sltops—ten thovtsand men affected . 

14 Sept, do. The Koran desecration Case of Sylhot—.\s«am Council passed resolution 
demandiog dismissal of tim police officer wlio committed the act. 

IB Sept. do. Mahatma Gandhi in an arlicht in “Young India” characterised Miss. 
Mayo’s Book “ Mi ther India” as a “ Drain Inspector’s Report”. 

16 Sept. do. The Unity Committee at Simla held sitlings till 22ud when it broke op 

owing to no conclusions having Vn’ett rcacberi on cow and music questions 
—divergent stalemeuls of tbe Secretaries and the Muslim Members issttcd 
subsequently. 

The Bill to penal’sc insttlr to religion passed in the Assembly, 

17 Sept, do, A representative depotatiou waited on the Vioero.v at Simla in connection 

with I he Feetham Ret>ore which recommended drastic curtailment of Indian 
representation in Municipal Council in East Africa. 

18 Sept. do. Big public raeeling at Madras demanding the removal of the Neill Statue 

from public view and sympatbising willi the Batyagraba movement. 

22 Bept. do. The Unity Conference at Simla broke up on its failure to arrive at a 
concordant on the question of cow-slaughter and music before mosque. 

24 Sept. do. Ramiiad District Conference he| I under the presidency of Mr. Satyamurtf 
urgtjfi communaJ unity and abolidou of et'parato olootorates, 

26 Sopt. do. Muslim Members’ statement issued on the failure of the Unity Conference 
at Simla, 

28 Sept, do. Attack on the RamliJa procession by Kabuli Mahomedans at Debra Dun 

_2 dead and 26 wounded—peace restored after curfew order isssued by 

I hi District Magistrate. 


October 1927 

1 Oef, *27 Elevi nth Session of th« NadarH* Provincial Conference held at Kumbako- 

nata under the presidency of U, K. Slmumirghaut Ohottiar» 

2 Oct, dOr dwiog to the tense communal feeling prevailing in Punjab naaasB 

meeting of Hindus, Muslims and tSikhs was hold at Ambala uniter Mr, 
Manilal Kothaii who ajipf ahrd to ail to settle down to the normal relatioua 
of p^ce and harm my and thus help attainment of Swaraj. 
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'^7 Kharagpur labour strike continued—Government statement issued up- 
holding the retrcDObmeiit policy of the Beilway authorities. 

No-tax in Bardoii—the agiicultnnstg at a meeting at I’uni resolved not 
to pay the enhanced revenue aBsesBinent. 

do. The Labour Conference at Blackpool passed resolutions advocating self- 
determination for India and urging release ot Bengal Detenus, 
do. Special session of the Kathiawar Political Conference hold at Kajkot to 
protest against the customs cordon of the States, 
do. Mammoth meetings held in Calcutta and Howrah to celebrate the Detenus' 
day. 

do. The fourth anniversary of “ Forwaru”, the Swarajist organ founded by 
Deshbandhu Das, celebratid with great enthusiasm in Calcutta, 
do, Eepresentative gathering in the Unity Conference held in Calcutta on this 
and the next day—resolutions on religious conversions and music before 
mosque and the cow question accepted by both the comraunitii s. 
do. Important session of the All-India Ctingress Committee held on ibis and 
the next two days—The Unity Conference resolution and the policy of 
the Madras Swarajists discussed—Dr. Das Gupta's resolution on religious 
conversion adopted. 

Tne U. P. Christian Conference held at Allahabad under the presidency 
of Mr. J. M. Dtavid passed resolution among others condemning the com¬ 
munal electorates. 

Special session of the All-Iudia Sailwaymen's Conference held at Kharag¬ 
pur under Mr, V. V, Girl who deplored the retrenchment in the railways 
and threaleneti general strike unless retrenohmeni is abandoned, 
do. Second Day of the A. I. C. 0, Session in Calcutta—Resolutions on cow 
and music and the Bengal Detenus passed. 

The U. P. Council—The Naik Girls' Protection Bill tcoeived a hearty 
welcome from all quartes of the house, 

do. The National Council ot Y. M. 0. A. in a statement isened from Calcutta 
repudiated the accusation that the association were developing on political 
lines and re-affirmed its policy eschewing politics from its programme, 
do. The interview of the Viceroy with prominent leaders invited by him 
commenced from this day at Delhi, 

November 1927. 

'27 Police Raid in Calcutta and Dacca—A number of houses searched—revolu¬ 
tionary conspiracy suspected, 

U. P. Council—Resolution to remove Sex-disqualification for women in 
regard to Election and nomination to the Council adopted unanimously, 
do. The All-India Aryan Congress held at Delhi under the presidency of Lala 
Hansraj. 

The U, P. Council—an interesting resolution, asking Government to 
accept the convention that in matters concerning transferred depart¬ 
ments the official members should abstain from voting, defeated, 
do, The Viceroy's announcement on the Reforms Commission announced in 
New Delhi—An all British personnel, the Central and Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture to bo consulting bodies.—All-India protest voiced against the exclu¬ 
sion of Indians from the personnel of the Commission. 

House of Lords passed the 1st reading of the Statutory Commission Bill 
Amending SiCtion 84 ot the Government of India Act. 
do. Congress President issued statement appealing for the complete boycott 
of the Statutory Commission. 

do. Andhra Provincial Conference held at Anantapur under Mr, D. Narayana 
Razu—Stirring Appeals made on resolutions on Neill Statue Satyagraha 
and Royal Commission, 

do, Abdul Rsschid, the murderer of S. Shradhananda hanged at Delhi—hi.ge 
nouslim crowd carried the body in a riotous procession in which 45 Hindus 
were alleged to have been injured. 
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16 Nov. ’27 House of Lords passed the Second Reading of tlie Indian Statutory Com¬ 
mission Bill. 

Labour Party in a Conference with Lord Birkenhead pressed for an 
assurance on the floor of Parliament of the fullest co-operation and con¬ 
sultation between the Statutory Commission and the Committee of Indian 
Legislatures. 

16 Nov. do. Provincial Ministers’ Conference held at New Delhi under Mr. James 

Crerar to consider questions in connection with the re-organisation of the 
Provincial Services on the Tiansferred side. 

All Party Conference in Bombay under Sir C. Setalvad protested against 
the exclusion i f Indians from the Statutoiy Commission and urged its boy¬ 
cott—Similar protest meeting held in Calcutta under Sir Abdur Rahim. 
All-India Leaders’ statement issued from Bombay urged boycott of the 
Commission unless a Commission on which the British and Indian states¬ 
men will sit on equal terms is set up. 

17 Nov. do. The House of Lords passed the Third Beading of the Indian Statutory Com¬ 

mission Bill. 

19 Nov. do. Independent Labour party at a meeting in London passed resolution strongly 

protesting against the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. 

Monster Meeting in Bombay under Sir Dinshaw Petit urged boycott of 
the Commission—Similar meeting at Madias under Dr. U. Rama Ban 
called for the complete boycott of the Commission. 

20 Nov. do. Pt. Matiial Nehru on behalf of the Congress asked Mr. Lansbury, the 

Labour Leader, to withdraw labour members from the Commission and 
desist from all eflorts at compromise. if’Nothing short of Full Responsible 
Government will satisfy the Congress."' 

Punjab 11 uslm League’s resolution disapproving the boycott of the Com¬ 
mission resented by the local Ktiilafat Committee. 

Maharashtra Prov. Congress Committee held at Pen under Mr. L. B. 
Bhopatkar urged boycott of the Commission among other resolutions. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League held at Delhi decided to hold 
the next session at Lahore. 

22 Nov, do. The Biliar Khilafat Conference, the U. P. Liberal Association and the 

Bombay Non-Brahmin Party, all passed resolutions favouring complete 
boycott of the Parliamentary Commission. 

Second Beading of the Bi form Bill in the Commons passed—Mr. Baklaf- 
vala’s rejection motion defeated. 

All Party meeting at Lucknow under Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru urged boy¬ 
cott of the Commission. 

23 Nov, do. In the Committee Stage of the Statutory Commission Bill Mr. Saklatvala’s 

Amendment providing that the Commission be not appointed until the 
Assembly approved the appointment negatived owing to Labour’s obs¬ 
tructive tactics, 

The Statutory Commission Bill passed the Third Beading in the Commons 
and the Royal Assent given. 

24 Nov, do. Personnel of the Indian Statutory Commission—Lord Birkenhead’s state¬ 

ment in the Lords approved Nem Con —Labour not to withdraw Com¬ 
missioners, 

Parliamentary Labour Party under Mr. Macdonald decided not to with¬ 
draw labour members from tbe Commission if equal powers were given 
to the Committee of the Indian Legislatures. 

Pt. Nehru's letter to all members of the Labour Party expressing surprise 
at the Labour official co-operation describing it as an “insult to India." 

26 Nov, do. The European Association at its Annual Mcetjqg in Calcutta opined that 
the Parliamentary Commission was likely to do more sei vice to India than 
i mixed cocemission. 

Earl Winterton’s statement carried in the Commons on the appointment of 
the Commission—Mr. Macdonald’s apologia for labour participation—Mr. 
Saklatvala’is amendment to invite Pt. Matiial Nehru to the Bar of the 
House negatived, 

U. P. Political Conference held at Aligarh under the presidency of Mr, 
G. B. Pant 
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26 Nov. '27 Th« All India Trade Union Congress held at Cawapore under Be wan 
Chamanlal—Motion for Labour Enquiry CominisBion pasted. 

80 Nov. do. At a meeting of Moslems held at Cawnpore Mr. Hasrat Mohani moved a 
resolution urging the Bcltlcment of the Moslem claim as a condition piece* 
dent to the Boycott of the Coramission. 

Indian and Earopean Chambers’ joint representation to the Burma 
Government urging abolition of the Capitation Tax. 
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December 1927. 

’27 Boycott Committee inangurated by Dr. Mrs, Besant—the Committee to 
keep boycott on riglit lines but to eschew Civil disobedience and similar 
mass movements. 

do. Women’s meeting in Bombay under Mrs. Sarojini Naidu urged concerted 
boycott of the Commission. 

The British Section of the League against Impeiialism disapproved labour 
participalidD in the Commission, 

do. A manifesto issued by prominent I,shore Muslims stated that an equitable 
adjnstraent of intercommunal differences was an essential prerequisite 
of a common programme and urged muslims in particular not to boycott 
the oummirsioD, the doing of which will bring shame and sorow to muslims. 

do. The protracted strike in the B, N. Railway workshop at Kharagpur 
terminated'-Workshops re-opened. 

do. All Party meeting hold at Allahabad under the presid' ncy oE Pt, Madan 
Mofian Malaviya to boycott the foithcoming Simon Commission. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League held at Deltii decided to 
hold the neat Session of tlie lemgac in Calcutta. 

do. Annual meeting of the Madras Chamber of Commerce held at Madras 
under the presidency of Mr, C. E. Wood. 

do. Annual Conference of the Euroiiean Association in Calcutta under Mr. 
C. B. Charters. 

do. The States’ Subjects’ Conference held at Bombay under the presidency of 
Mr. M, Uamebaudra Bao. 

do. Annual meeting of the Associateil Chambers of Commerce held in Calcutta 
nnder the presidency of Mr. Eddis. 

do. Kenya Indian Congress held at Nairobi condemned the recommendations 
of the Fcetliam Commission as well as the administration of the Governor, 

do. Opening of the Indian National Congress at Madras under the presidency 
of Dr. M. A. Ausai. 

do. The All-Inilin Liberal I’cderation opend at Bombay under the presidency 
of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

do. Indian ludustri.al and Corarae.icial Congress held at Madras under the 
presidency Sir Ibrahim Kaliimtuila. 

do. Death of Hakim Ajmal Khan, the well-known Physician and nationalist 
of Delhi—A. I. 0, C. meeting held at Madras after the Cungress session 
passed condolence n solution on the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

do. All-India Muslim League bold at Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. 
Mohammed Yakub. 

Tile Ail-ludia Christian Conference held at Allahabad under the presidency 
of Mr, B. L. Ballia Bam, 

do, Annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce held at Madres 
under Sir Dinshaw Petit—Annual Report for 1927 presented. 

Bival Session of the All-India Muslim League hold at Lahore under the 
presidency of Sir Mian Mubammed Shah, 
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All-I ndia Congress Committee. 

The following is the annual report for the year 1927 presented by 
the General Secretaries to the All-India Congress Committee and sub¬ 
sequently to the Madras Congress in December 1927. 

“ Article XXIII o£ the Congrosa Constitution requires the Secretaries to 
‘ prepare the report of the work of the All-India Congress Committee during 
the year and submit it, with a full account of the funds which may come 
into their hands, to the AlMndia Congress Committee at a meeting to be 
held at the place and about the time of the session of the Congress for the 
year’. We have pleasure to submit this report accordingly, 

“ Since the last session of the Congress, there have been three meetings 
of the All-India Congress Committee iiickidiiig the one which was bold at 
Gauhati immediately after the Coiigroas conclndod its proceedings. At this 
meeting the Committee, in oomplianca with the statutory provisions, elected 
members to the Working Committ.oe and to the Eiootion Disputes Panel. 

“ The next meeting was an important one and had a prolonged session 
at Bombay. The decisions made at this session covered a wide range of 
subjects—-from the International Congress agaitist Iraperiali.sm and Colonial 
Oppression and for National Indopendetico to domestic matters like the 
Congress Party’s conduct in tlio Councils—and included the despatch of a 
Medical Mission to China, the framing of a Swaraj Constitution and the 
solution of the vexed question of Hindu-Muslim differences. The Committee 
also placed on rceoi'd its high appreciation of the meritorious services rendered 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who vepiosented the Indian National Congress 
at the International Congress which was organised by the League against 
Imperialism, and who by his ardent patriotism and untiring energy seoured 
for this country an elevated place iu the Councils of the League. 

“ At the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Committee resolved at 
the Bombay meeting to recommend to the Congress to give support to the 
League against Imperialism as an us.sociato organisation. 

As regards the Swaraj Constitution, the Committee called upon the 
Working Committee to prepare a draft, based on a Declaration of Eights, 
in consultation with the elected merabors of the Central and Provinoial 
Legislatures and other leaders of political parties. Accordingly, the office 
placed itself in communication with piosout and past members of Legislatures 
and other prominent persons, a few of whom have sent in some suggestions. 
Drafts are in course of preparation and will, in duo course, come up for 
disoussion. 

“ The Hiridu-Muslim differences and the means that have to bo devised 
to establish unity have continued to be the most absorbing subjeots before 
the country and tjje Congress. Since the last Congress which met under 
the shadow of a national calamity owing to the brutal assassination of the 
groat Swaini Sliraddhanaiida of revered memory, the tension between the 
two great communities ^ the land has grown from bad to wor^. Murders 
and murderous assaults had blackened^ho fair^arao of the motherland and 
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the need for a prompt solution of the problem was imperative. The Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, addressed itself to the question in a spirit of justice, 
humanity and true patriotism. The political issues involved were dealt 
with at the Bombay meeting on the lines of the proposals contained in the 
report and resolutions of the Working Committee, and the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee re-enunciated the principle of redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis and recommended, as an initial step, the application of 
the principle to Andhra, Sind and Karnatak. The system of communal 
representation was definitely discarded and, instead, joint electorates were 
substituted, due provision being made for the protection of minorities by 
way of reservation of seats. 

" At this meeting, as has been mentioned above, the conduct of the 
Congress Party in the Madras Legislative Council was also discussed and 
was referred to the Working Committee which was authorized to call for 
an explanation from the Party and submit the same for consideration at 
the next meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. The resolutions 
adopted by the Working Committee which met in Bombay immediately after 
the All-India Congress Committee, on this particular matter and on the 
general policy to bo pursued by Congress Parties in the Legislative Councils, 
led to a difference of opinion among Congressmen as a result of which a 
requisition signed by over 30 members of the All-India Congress Committee 
calling for a special meeting of the Committee at Calcutta not later than 
the 15th of July was addressed to the President. For various reasons, 
including the inconvenience felt by Congressmen engaged in municipal 
elections in Madras, the sitting of the Madras Legislative Council and the 
illness of the President, the meeting bad to be postponed from time to time 
and could only be held at Calcutta on the 28th of October, 

“ At this meeting, the other points of dispute involved iu the Hindu- 
Muslim tension, namely social and religious, were taken up for consideration. 
And a working compromise was reached, owing to the co-operation of leaders 
of both the communities from different parts of the country. Prior to the 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, a Unity Conference had been 
convened by the President at Calcutta on the 26th October. The Con¬ 
ference sat for long hours on the 26th and on the following day and after 
full and frank discussion, was able to arrive at compromise formulae which 
were subsequently adopted with suitable alterations by the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee. It must be mentioned here that some of the leaders were 
obliged to be absent from the Conference and from the All-India Congress 
Committee. It should also be admitted that the compromise resolutions 
passed at Calcutta have met with adverse criticism in some quarters. Never¬ 
theless, it may be hoped that the terms of agreement will provide the basis 
on which a “ via media ” between conflicting points of view can be laid 
down which will help to restore that pence and good-will between the two 
great communities of this ancient land, which is so essential for the early 
establishment of Swaraj. 

“ Thus the solution of the outstanding political, social and* religious pro- 
,blems connected with the Hindu-Muslim differences was sought to be arrived 
at at the Bombay and Calcutta meetings in a spirit of giv^ and take. Soma 
of the decisions might not be final and may require fuller examination and 
final decision by the Congress; in fact, the All-India Congress Committee 
itself which arjived at these decisions resolved to bri<ig up some of them 
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before tbia meecing of the All-India Congress Committee and the Congress* 
and we have no doubt that any alterations that will be found necessary to 
improve upon the terms of compromise and render them more acceptable to 
all parties concerned will be made at the coming session. 

“ The Bombay meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, as has 
been stated above, resolved to show its sympathy in a practical way with the 
people of China who were struggling for freedom, and called upon the All- 
India Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal to take all necessary steps in con* 
nection with the despatch of an Ambulance Corps to that country. But the 
British bureaucracy in India would not permit even this humanitarian work 
to be undertaken by or on behalf of the Congress, and it employed all 
manner of dilatory tactics in dealing with the Dal President Mr. Goswami’s 
communications on the subiact. The Congress and the Dal have thus been 
prevented from doing their little service to a sister nation who, like ours, is 
fighting for her freedom. 

“ Another subject of importance which was dealt with by the All-India 
Congress Committee at Bombay was the boycott of British goods, intended 
as a measure of practical protest against the continued inoaroaration of 
Bengal Detenus. We arc sorry to say that not much headway has been 
made in this direction. It will bo remembered that in pnrsuanoe of the 
resolution of the Special Session of the Congress held in Delhi in 1923, 
a report was submitted liy the Sub-Committee to the Congress at Cooanada 
giving a list of the articles that could easily be boycotted immediately. 

“ There has been also another movement set on foot to compel the 
Government to deal justly with the hundreds of patriots whose liberties have 
been trampled under foot under the lawless law of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act 1926, and under Regulation III of 1818, namely the Nagpur 
Satyagraha. It is worthy of note that this movement as well as other move¬ 
ments like the Madura Arras Act and the Madras Neill Statue Satyagraha 
have been singularly marked by perfect non-violence. 

“ The All-India Congress Committee, while in session at Bombay, received 
the glad tidings of the release of Syt. Subhas Chandra Bose and rejoiced at 
his restoration to liberty, to take his place again in the fight for the nation’s 
freedom. But there are still a great many more of patriots rotting behind 
the prison walla and otherwise deprived of their liberties. The Committee, 
therefore, appointed a Sub Committee at Calcutta to devise means for expedi¬ 
ting the release of the detenus with Syt. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, another 
patriot who bad suffered imprisonment, as convenor of the Sub-Committee, 
The report of the Sub-Committoe will come up before this meeting and it is 
hoped that the Committee will address itself to this all important question 
and I'osolve upon such a plan of action as will wrest the freedom of the 
flower of Bengal from an obstinate bureaucracy. 

“ The Working Committee, as usual, has been meeting from time to time. 
Besides the meeting at Gauhati which was held immediately after the Congress 
the Committee informally met at Calcutta soon after i.s., on the Ist January, 
Meetings of •tihe Committee were frequently held during the pendency of the 
Assembly session at Delhi in January, February and March when the Com¬ 
mittee discussed .mainly the Hindu-Muslira question, the Currency Bill and 
the Chinese situation. It subsequently mot in May last at Bombay and, as 
has been stated above, went thoroughly into the questions outstanding 
between Hindus and Klusalmana and submitted its report and djaft resolutions 
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to the All-India Congress Committee under Eesolution IX of the Qauhati 
Congress. The report could not bo ready by the 31st March as required 
under the Gauhati resolution, in view of the fact that the President had to 
carry on prolonged consultations with leading Hindu and Mohammedan 
members of the Assembly and the Council of State in Delhi as well as other 
leaders. 

" Tha last meeting of the Working Committee was held in Calcutta on the 
28th October, on the eve of the All-India Congress Committee. At this 
meeting the Committee, besides framing draft resolutions for adoption by the 
All-India Congress Committee on the basis of the Hindu Muslim Unity Con¬ 
ference diicussions, resolved to sanction Rs. 600 as a token of its sympathy 
with the people of Orissa in their distress caused by the recent floods in that 
unhappy land. 

“ Tha Working Committee, in accordance with the resolution on Hindu- 
Mualim Unity adopted by tha All-India Congress Committee nt Calcutta, 
passed by circulation a resolution appointing a Committee representative of 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs for the purpose of carrying on propag.aiida along 
the lines indicated in the said resolution of the All-India Congress Committee. 

“ The Working Committee also considered the situation created by the 
announcement of tha appointment of the Parliamentary Commission and 
adopted the following resolution by circulation ;— 

“ As the British Oovernmiint hue ciinstitutsd the Slatnt.ovy CommiSBion in dtfianco ot 
the national will ami rsieoted the national rioinnnd for a Bound Table Conferenoe to settle 
a Swaraj Constitution for India, the Working (’ouimittee of the Congress calls upon tie 
people of India and appeals to all polilical panic’s to abstain from co-operating with tie 
said Commission either by giving evidenca or by voting for or serving on any Select Com¬ 
mittee conneclcil therewith,” 

“ The Commission has boon universally condemned as a negation of the 
fundamental right of self-determination which i.s inherent in every nation. 
The Congress will, no doubt, devise, in consultation with other organisations 
in the country, a concerted plan of action with a view to bend the British 
Government to tho nation’s will unanimously exprcs.s 0 d tbrongb the National 
Congress. 

“ Under the leadership of Mabatrna Gandhi, the All-India Spinners Asso¬ 
ciation has, during 1926-27 which is tho second year of its existence, made 
“ general progress ” which, as tho Association’s report says “ is marked rjot 
so much in the increased figures of khadi production and sale although such 
progress is to bo found in some of the provinces but rather in the impi'ovo- 
ment in the quality of yarn and cloth towards which the efforts of many of 
the organisations in the several provinces were in tho main directed during a 
large part of the year as ahso in the evolving of disciplined organisations in 
some of the lets organised provinces and the bringing of all their centres 
itndeir''a proper system of business efliciei'cy.’’ Tho returns received at tho 
Central office of the Association show th.at Kkaddarol the value of Rs, 23,69,067 
has been produced and the salo-procoods amount to Rs. 32,62,864 during the 
year urtder'report. Mahatmaji h.as undertaken, in spite of serious illness, 
tours in Karnatak, Tamil Nadu and Ceylon. It is a matter for especial grati¬ 
fication to dote that his tour throughout these provinces includilig the States 
of Mysore, Travancoie and Cochin has been marked by signal success. Tho 
warm and spontaneous reception that greeted him everywlrere, the generous 
response which was made to his appeal for Khndi funds and the unbounded 
enthusiasm that has been aroused in the hearts of the public for* tha cause oi 
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Daridra Naraym, the God in the lowly and the distressed, give the lie direct 
to the self-complacent allegation of the enemies of this country that Mahat- 
rntyi’s influence over the masses has diminished. In far off Ceylon, all the 
coramunitioa, including the Burghers, vied with one another in according him 
royal reception and giving of their best to the cause of the downtrodden and 
the depressed, of which ho is the living embodiment. In a poor country 
like ours, only Mahatma Gandhi could collect spontaneous donations amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 3 and half lakhs during a few months’ tour. 

“ The Karnatak Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal has good work to its 
credit during the year under report, having enlisted 6668 Congress members 
and 91 Dal members. 

“ Reports of work done in all the provinces having not yet been received 
but so far only Maharashtra, Karnatak, Bohar, Gujarat, C. P. Marathi and 
Bombay have forwarded them. The Maharashtra P. 0, C. states that the 
total number of Congress members in the province is about 2,‘,00. In the 
Colaba and Bombay Suburban Districts of this province, vigorous efforts 
have been made to carry on a campaign against the payment of increased 
land assessment. It should be noted hero that the President, during his 
extensive tour in Maharashtra in May last, personally studied the movement 
in Alibag for refusing to pay the enhanced land assessment and after con¬ 
vincing himself of the justice of the movement, gave it every encouragement. 
Active propaganda work against the drink evil has also been done in those 
districts. In Karnatak 6658 Congress members were enrolled during the 
year by the exertions of the Seva Dal mentioned above. The report received 
from four Districts in Behar shows that 2,220 Congress members wore 
registered in those Districts. In Guj.arat only 270 wore enlisted during the 
current year as agamst 661 last year. But this was due to the fact that 
Gujarat experienced a terrible calamity in the deluge that swept over the 
province. It is gratifying to note, however, that the Provincial Congress 
Committee rose to the occasion and put forth almost superhuman efforts to 
bring relief to the flood-stricken and starving millions. The people made 
a splendid response to the appeal for funds and a sum of Rs. 6,22,982 
was collected for flood relief. Relief operations are still being carried on, 
Rs. 82,440 were collected and ear-marked for the depressed classes in Gujarat. 
C. P. Marathi reports only 1664 members for this year as against 3610 of 
last year. 

"The Bombay province has on its rolls 4248 members including 14 who 
have enlisted themselves in the A. I. S, A. 

“ We have this year again to advert to the unsatisfactory financial posi¬ 
tion of the AllTndia Congress Committee, which will be evident from a 
perusal of the audited , statement of T. S. F. accounts annexed hereto. We 
must also reiterate the urgent need for collecting funds for ofiioient organiza¬ 
tion of Congress work and for the upkeep of the Central Office. As we said 
last year, the amount required for this purpose will by no means bp large, 
and we,earnestly invite the prompt attention of the All-India Congress 
Committee to this vital need of the Congress Soprotariat. We suggest in ^his 
connection, that funds should be collected and oar-marked for the purpose 
and the support of the public enlisted in this behalf ”, 


Madras, 

16th December 1927. 


f M. A. ANSARI, 

< VALLABHBIIAI J. PATEL, 
(,A. RANGASWAMI IYENGAR. 
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[Note, —As Working General Secretary of the Congress during the last 
two years who will be vacating his oflSoe this year, I may be permitted to 
say one word as to the need for placing the Congress Secretariat on a perma¬ 
nent footing. The frequent ohanges in the headquarters of the A. I. C. C. 
Office, which the present system imposes, involves an amount of expendi¬ 
ture and dislocation of business which may well be avoided. I would suggest 
that the office may be put in charge of a permanent paid Secretary and be 
located at some central place where he should carry on the ordinary routine 
work of the Congress organisation throughout the year, while the General 
Secretaries annually elected would be placed in a position to guide and control 
the office and carry out the policy and programme laid down by the Congress 
at its annual session, as also in accordance with the resolutions and directions 
of the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Committee. 

I would also once again urge the restoration of the amount of the 
delegation fee of each delegate to Ra. 10. Its reduction to the nominal 
figure of Re. 1 has rendered and will render the task of Reception Com¬ 
mittees of the less prosperous provinces difficult and hazardous, and accen¬ 
tuate the position of dependence of the A. I. C. C. on the fastly thinning 
balances of the Tilak Swarai Fund, It is also necessary, I think, to restore 
the membership fee of A. 1. C. C. members and to give effect to the statutory 
provision contained in Art, IX of the Congress Constitution and to ask 
each Provincial Congress Committee to make an annual contribution to the 
central fund. 

A, Rangaswarai Iyengar.] 


Proceedings of the Calcutta Meeting. 

The requisition meeting of the All-India Congress Committee commenced 
at Calcutta in the Albert Hall on the 28th October 1927 under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. S, Srinivasa Iyengar, President of the Indian National 
Congress. There were present about fifty members of the Congress Committee 
and a similar number of visitors. At the outost, the President explained the 
circumstances under which the bolding of the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee was adjourned from time to time. The President fur¬ 
ther stated that this meeting was held in pursuance of a requisition signed by 
several members of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Among those who attended the meeting were Maulanas Abul Kalam 
Azad, Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali, Pandit Gopobandhu Das, Mr. Tulsi 
Charan Goswami, Moulana Abdul Bari, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Mr. A, 
Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. V. V. Jogiah, Mr. T. Prakasam, Moulana Maho¬ 
med Shafi, Dr. Biswanath Mookerjee, Babu Bagavan Das of Benares, Pandit 
Nilkantha Das. Mr. Lalit Mohan Das, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Mr. S. 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Dr. Nand Lai, Babu Purshottamdas Rai, Dr. Pratap 
Chandra Guha Roy, Mr. C. F, Andrews, Sreomati Urinila Debi, and 
Sreemati Subbamma Debi. 

Congress and Madras Politics. ^ 

Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar then read the requisition which stated that 
the Working Committee instructed the Congress party in several Provincial 
Legislatures Ijiat their duty under clause (a) of the reaplution of the Gapbat! 
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Congress was to prevent the functioning of diarchy as such wherever possible 
and did not impose on them to defeat a Ministry if the result of such an 
action was in the judgment of the party likely to strengthen the bureaucracy 
and was of opinion that it was desirable for the party to co'operate with each 
other for the purpose of carrying out the Congress policy and (2) that having 
heard all about the conduct of the Congress party in the Madras Council the 
Working Committee was convinced that the party had done nothing consistent 
either with the ultimate object of the Congress, the attainment of Swaraj, or 
with the spirit and letter of the Gauhati resolution, as in its judgment there 
was no probability of wrecking diarcy in that province at that time but that 
on the other hand it had done all that lay in its power to prevent the 
strengthening of diarchy by means of an alliance with a party whose avowed 
policy was to promote coramunalism and to repress nationalism for the 
purpose of securing office at the hands of the buroaucraoy. The Working 
Committee made it clear that in no case should the party in the Council 
resort to such co-operation and (3) to cons'‘dcr the desirability of convening 
a special session of the Indian National Congress to consider future policy and 
programme. 

The requisition led to a heated debate. Mr. Viswanath urged the 
withdrawal of Clausa ( 2 ). 

Mr. Rajkumar Chakravarthi said that, in view of the approach of the 
Congress in Madras, consideration of the interpretation of the Gauhati resolu¬ 
tion should bo postponed till the next A. 1. C. C, at Madras. 

Mr, T. Prakasam suggested that the first part of the resolution bo 
formally moved. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said that this was a special meeting convened in 
pursuance of a requisition, so the resolution must either bo moved or dropped. 
He proposed that the whole resolution might be dropped. He said that 
having regard to lapse of time, and having regard to what bad happened in 
Madras since the notice of this meeting was given it was futile for them now 
to go and consider this question. Ho reminded the House of their programme 
in the Councils. He fought tooth and nail to oppose any quarter being 
given to any Ministry in any Council and was one of the staunchest Swarajists 
in throwing out the Ministry in company with any other party or parties, 
however antagonistio they might be. It was futile for them now to pass a 
resolution of condemnation and he hoped that the consideration of the 
resolution might be postponed. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman wanted to speak and asked the President not to 
allow this matter to be voted upon unless the matter was thoroughly discussed. 
The President regretted that it was too late for Mr. Horniman to suggest a 
further discussion. 

The resolution of Mr. Sen Gupta was carried. The following is the 
text:— 

1. — Requisition re Wg. C. Resolution. 

“ That the consideration of the matter raised in the requisition for this meeting 
re Working Committee’s resolution on the conduct of the Congress Party in the 
Madras LcgislatRc Council be dropped "• 

2. —Bihar and Orissa Flood. 

Mr, T. Prakasam moved the following resolution 

“ That the A. I. C. C. condemns the callously minimising attitude of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa with regard to the recent flood disaster in 
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Balasore and Cuttack districts of Orissa. It warmly congratulates the different 
voluntary societies which have done such splendid service in saving the 
poorest of the poor in the districts from utter privation. It commends the 
work of the reconstruction on behalf of the distressed families as a national 
work of immediate importance, notifying the fact that the greatest sufferers 
were the families of the depressed classes. It calls the public attention to 
the appeal made by Pandit Gopa Bandhu Das and Mr. C. F. Andrews whose 
service in the cause of the famine-stricken in Orissa it gratefully acknowledges.” 

He said that it was well-known what Mr. Andrews and Pandit Qopa 
Eandbvi Das had done regarding the great distress that had overtaken the 
province. He hoped that the resolution would command unanimous support, 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose seconded the resolution. 

Pandit Gopa Bandhu Das said that, if anybody visited the flood-stricken 
area, ho would not boar the sight of it. Orissa, he said, was a problem in 
Indian polities not only on account of its dismemberment bub on account of 
its annual floods. It was for the Indian National Congress to help the 
struggling people of Orissa. 

The resolution was carried. The President announced that the Working 
Committee had resolved to contribute Ra. 500 towards the Flood Relief Fund. 

3, —Kharagpur Deadlock. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami moved the following resolution :— 

“ That the All-India Congress Committee expresses their dee{) sympathy with 
the Kharagpur strikers in their struggle against the grave injustice that had been 
done to a considerable section of the employees of the B, N. Railway and asked 
the whole country to stand by them and help them to vindicate their rights.” 

The resolution was duly seconded. 

The President remarked that, as Government had not taken any steps in 
the matter, they could not but sufficiently condemn their action. 

The resolution was carried. 

4. — Punjab Communal Murders- 

Dr. Ansari moved the following resolution :—■ 

“ This committee expresses its unqualified condemnation of the murderous 
assaults and riots that have recently taken place and appeals to Moslem and 
Hindu leaders to do their utmost to create an atmosphere of non-violence in 
the country.” 

He said that it was absolutely necessary that violence of any kind, and 
specially of murderous assaults on innocent, inoffensive and harmless indi¬ 
viduals, who wore absolutely unprepared, should be condemned in no un¬ 
certain terms by all, whether they were Hindus or Mussalmans. Unless 
they had peace in the country it would be impossible for them to do any work. 

In seconding the resolution, Maulana Mahomed Ali condemned not only 
the murderous assaults but the organised riots and he did it both as a Con¬ 
gressman and as a Mussalman. They should condemn violence in no uncertain 
terms. 

Dr, Biawanath Mukerjee remarked that some practical Steps should be 
taken on behalf of the Congress to check such things. An empty resolution 
would not help them much. He maintained that the^e were persons in 
the Congress who called themselves as Hindu and Mahomedan leaders who 
spoke one thing in the Congress and immediately after they came out and 
went to templga or mosques they preached eomothinfl: diHoreutly, 
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MauIftDa Mahomed Ali, ioterruptiiig. 8 aid : I have every right to go ou' 

to mosques as a Mussalman. _ i . l 

Dr. Mukerjee; 1 am not going to stand against anybody s rights to 
speak or preach. 

Maulana Akram Khan : Name the persons. 

Dr. Mukerjee: Read the newspapers. I think the Maulana has no 
cause to taka umbrage. I have not mentioned him and I do not know it has 
hit him. 

The President standing up said that it was with a view to put an end 
to violence of all kind that they had assembled there and Dr. Mukerjee was 
right in asking that effective steps should be taken subject to their approval. 
What they proposed to do was to have a touring committee consisting of 
Hindu and Mussalman leaders to educate the public to condemn violence and 
to bring about an atmosphere of noirvioleuce in the country. 

Dr. Ariaari’s motion was carried, 

5 . — R e a o I u t i o n on Religious Conversions. 

Mr. J. M. Das Gupta then placed before the House a resolution on 
conversions and reconversions adopted by the Unity Conference on the prevl- 
out night for ratification. The following is the text :— 

“ The All-India Congress Committee resolves that every individual or group 
is at liberty to convert or reconvert another by argument or persuasion but no 
individual or group shall attempt to do so, or prevent its being done, by force, 
fraud or other unfair means such as the offering of material inducement. Persons 
under eighteen years of age should not be converted unless it be along with 
their parents or guardians. If any person under eighteen years of age is found 
stranded without his parents or guardian by persons of another faith, he should 
be promptly handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy 
as to the person, place, time and manner about any conversion or reconversion 
nor should there be any demonstration of jubilation in support of any conversion. 

“ Whenever, any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or reconver¬ 
sion, that it was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or 
whenever any person under eighteen years of age is converted, the matter shall 
be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall be appointed by the 
Working Committee either by name or under general regulations”. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, supporting the resolution, said that he was not 
only a member of a communal society but also of a religious society. If 
anybody wanted to convert others to Mahomedanism or Hinduism, he was 
welcome to do so but only it should bo a fair atid square conversion. There* 
fore, in view of what was happening in the country, it was desirable to raise 
the age from 16 to 18. 

Rising on a point of order, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram of Sind said that 
it was a highly controversial subject but, as this meeting was convened for 
a special purpose, this resolution was out of order. 

The President overruled his motion that consideration of this question 
which was one of the decisions arrived at by the Unity Conference the 
previous night, be adjourned to another date. 

Mr. T. Prakasam wanted a reasonable time to be given to those members 
of the All-India Congress Committee who were not present. Those who had 
attended the A, I? C. C. did not know that this resolution was going to be 
taken up. He took objection on the grounds both of time and plaoe and in 
his opinion the All-In^ia Congress Committee should have only_diBcuased the 
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matter without arriving at any decision or should have adopted a resolution 
tentatively for final ratification at another meeting later on. 

In seconding him Mr, Jairamdas Danlatram said that the whole issue was 
that peace should be based on terms which were both fair and workable and 
he believed that the haste with which this draft had been placed before 
them was not conducive to a settlement. After all, they wanted to bring 
about peace between Hindus and Mussalmans and the Sikhs in the Punjab 
and he thought the move behind Congress in this matter ought to be that it 
should be their endeavour to bring these parties together and, after the parties 
had settled their differences, to register their decision. But the way sugges¬ 
ted, in his opinion, would not bring about peace nor make it lasting and it 
could not be carried into effect in face of the numerous riots and murderous 
assualts made from time to time. He cautioned that they must not preci¬ 
pitate any decision for, by so doing, they would give a greater handle to the 
reactionaries. The question of music before mosques, he remarked, was part 
and parcel of the agreement. 

The President; There is no question of agreement or pact in these 
things. What the Congress proposes to do is to take the initiative in the 
matter and educate the public. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jairamdas said that any suggestion made by the Congress 
for the purpose of education should have been arri ved at after a fuller dis¬ 
cussion. Ha pointed out that there was practically no representative from 
Tamil Nadu. 

The President: You can trust me to deal with at least Tamil Nadu. 

Mr. Jairam : I understand, the President takes the responsibility for 
Tamil Nadu but I thought I might as well refer to it. Then there are only 
a few representatives from Andhra and the Putjjab and I do not know who 
will take the responsibility on behalf of the Hindus to educate those provinces, 
I think the Congress would be wise enough to postpone the consideration of 
the matter and it should publish a resolution without committing it to anything. 

Opposing Mr. Prakasam, Mr. T. C. Goswami said that when a decision 
had to be taken, the sooner it was taken the bettor and the policy of hasten¬ 
ing slowly had landed the country in this terrible condition. He did not 
subscribe to the view that the Congress should register the decision of some 
society and he emphatically repudiated the suggestion. In his opinion it 
was the duty of the All-India Coiigress Committee to take the initiative 
in the matter and not to rely on communal organisations to settle their 
differences. He did not know if there was any Mahomedan organisation 
in the country which represented the opinion of Mahomedans but as far 
as his own community was concerned, he knew for certain that there 
was no such orgaii'sation which could speak in the name of the Hindu 
community, “ I must tell Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya,” continued Mr. Goswami, ‘'in public interests that there is 
no such thing as the Hindu Maha Sabba in Bengal except in one street of 
Calcutta. There a’’6 very few people in Bengal who recognise the Hindu 
Maha Sabha as authoritative and I think it my duty at th^ time of the 
All-India Congress Committee to say that there are many Bengalees who 
•would not recognise the jurisdiction of the Hindu Mahasabha. I say it is the 
duty of the Coogress to taka the initiative in this matter and to educate the 
country. This resolution is on the face of it fair, Hera is an agreement 
which gives absolutely free right to others to convert^with the exception of 
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fraud and force. If the Congress wants to educate the public it must have 
its own opinion.’’ 

Dr. Ansari was surprised at what Mr. Prakasam had said andj in hfs 
opinion) this resolution on conversions was really nothing but a resolution 
passed at the Unity Conference in 1924 after Mahatma's fast and as such it 
had been before the public for the last three years. 

Mr. Prakasam : Not at all. That Conference was supposed to have 
broken off. 

Dr. Ansari proceeding said that they were deploring from day to day 
the atmosphere created in the country. Violence, feuds, enmity and riots 
wore going on from day to day and, when the time came to settle these 
differences, they wore told to put back. This was a mentality he could not 
undei'stand. They should take definite action to chock this state of affairs. 

Mr. Purushottam Rai asked Mr. Goswami to withdraw his remarks 
against the Hindu Maha Sabha in view of the fact that he had already 
promised Es. 1,000 to it. 

Mr- Goswami:—By Hindu Maha Sabha I meant the Maha Sabha which 
is at Lahore. 

The President:—That is all right. Mr. Goswami did not mean any 
reflection on the Calcutta Hindu Maha Sabha and knows quite well that 
Mr. Rai’a cordial co-operation was materially responsible for the decision 
arrived at. 

Defending his own conduct, the President said that he has tried bis 
best to bring about an agreement between the Hindus and Mussalmans. Ha 
did not accuse anybody but murders were there and communal feelings were 
there and in this state of affairs they could not leave the matter to a commu¬ 
nal party. His original view that these matters should be left to a communal 
party was a mistake, because naturally they exaggerated their ownrigbts. 
Therefore, an impartial tribunal like the National Congress should deal with it. 

As regards Pandit Malaviya, continued the President, if he wanted post¬ 
ponement on the ground of the unsuitability of time and place ,b6 was 
prepared to do what was wanted but the Pandit’s message; “I cannot 
persuade myself to attend the Conference,” was clear and it meant “Hands Off". 

As for Dr. Moonjee, Mr. Iyef)gar road his message and said that it spoke 
for itself. " When you accused mo, I should explain,” 

Mr. Prakasam :—I have not accused you. 

PresidentI have done my best to promote amity and I am not without 
hopes. But if you leave the matter in this state of things there is no chance 
of Hindu-Moslem Unity. And what do you soy to me ? Murderous assaults 
are taking place and hands off ! That is your proposition. And I have not 
the slightest doubt that you cannot cither found nationalism or Swaraj on 
perpetual quarrels. Is the Congress going to abdicate its function in this 
matter 1 I would ask you to dispel from your mind that there has been the 
slightest injustice to the Hindu Mahasabha leaders. I say now with full 
responsibility that Mahomedeiis are more amenable to settlement. I know 
this is the viey of Mahomedan friends who are here and of others who have 
sent many earnest telegrams. Simla has convinced me that what Simla has 
failed to do, the Congress will accomplish. What chance is there of a Swaraj • 
Constitution if this matter is not settled 1 Lot us then adopt the resolution, 

Maulana Mahomed Ali thought that this was the most non-controversial 
resolution and that there was no use wasting time over it. 
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Mr. Prakasam’a motion waa lost and the orginal motion of Dr. Daa Gupta 
waa adopted. 

Following the defeat of Mr. Prakaaam’a motion Mr. Jairamdaa Daulatram 
walked out of the meeting as he could not be a party to further proceedings 
of the meeting in regard to the Hindu-Muslim problem in view of the fact 
that it was decided to give no time to the representatives of the various 
communities in the different provinces to express their views on the resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the Calcutta Unity Conference. The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY~29TH OCTOBER 1 92 7. 

The All-India Congress Committee reassembled this afternoon under 
the Presidency of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. There was a thin attendance. 

At the outset, the President drew the attention of the House to the 
statement, published in some papers, that there bad been a defeat of Mr. 
Horniman. The President assured the House that there was no defeat of 
any party. But if there had been any defeat, it waa the defeat of his humble 
self. The President further stated that ha did not belong to any party and 
that there waa no party or group in the Congress. 

6,— Resolution on Cow and Music. 

Mr. J, M. Sen Gupta then moved the following resolution :— 

The All-India Congress Committee, while approving of the following reso¬ 
lution on the cow and music questions as a fair settlement of the opposite demands 
and points of view, authorises members of the Congress to carry on propa¬ 
ganda among the Hindus and the Moslems along the lines indicated in the 
resolution, and calls upon the Working Committee to appoint a sub-com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of carrying on such propaganda, and further resolves 
that the resoluticn do come up lor confirmation at the meetings of the A.I.C.C. 
and the Congress to be held in Madras:— 

“ Whereas no community in India should impose or Seek to impose its reli¬ 
gious obligations or religious views upon any other community, but the free pro¬ 
fession and practice of religion should subject to public order and morality be 
guaranteed to every community and person ; 

“.Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before any 
mosque at any time for religious or social purposes but there should be no 
stoppage of the processions nor special demonstrations in front of mosques ; nor 
shall the songs or music sung or played in front of a mosque be such as is calcu¬ 
lated to cause annoyance, offence or special disturbance to the worshippers in 
the mosque. 

“ Moslems are at liberty to sacrifice cows or, subject to existing municipal 
laws regulating the slaughter of animals for purposes of food, to slaughter cows 
In any town or village in any place not being a thorough-fare nor one in the 
vicinity of a temple or a ‘ mandir’ nor one exposed to the gaze of the Hindus. 
Cows should not be led in procession or in demonstration for sacrifice or slaughter. 

“ Having regard to the deeprooted sentiment of the Hindu community in the 
matter of cow killing, the Moslem community is earnestly appealed to so conduct 
cow sacrifice or slaughter, as not to cause annoyance to the Himfus of the town 
or village concerned.” 

“ Whenever a complaint is made that any of the provisions of this resolution 
have been contravened, it shall be enquired into and decided by arbitrators ap¬ 
pointed by the Working Committee by name or under general regulations, and 
their decision shall be final”. 
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Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said that the Congress had been trying to compose 
the diflferences between the Hindus and the Mahomedana for the last two 
years. The Congress had been pursuing a policy of draft. It had allowed 
communal organisations full play not only in creating differences between 
the two communities, but also in allowing such organisations to make an 
attempt at settlement. It seemed to him that it was wrong on the part of the 
Congress to expect that communal organisation would view the questions from 
a broad and national point of view. The experience of the past two years 
had confirmed them in the belief that the only organisation which could deal 
with the questions successfully, was the Congress. They took up the questions 
for settlement in their own hands. They approved of these resolutions, and 
asked the members of the Congress to do propaganda to popularise these 
views. They called upon the Working Committee to appoint a small com¬ 
mittee to popularise these views. 

Mr. Sen Gupta concluded : “ Lot us start the work. Let us give the 
lead. We have got two months before the next Congress. People ought to 
think of these resolutions. Wo approve of these resolutions, and we say 
that after the experience of those two months’ propaganda and the way these 
resolutions are aooepted by the people, we would know in Madras how they 
could be modified, What I would like you to do is not to interfere with these 
resolutions to any great extent. If you make any number of alterations in 
these resolutions, you will only be giving a handle to those who are 
waiting and watching to wreck all attempts at a solution.” 

Maulana Mahomed Ali seconded the motion. He said that the reasons 
which actuated them in framing the resolutions, were that they wanted to get 
rid of all these occasions for exoiterne/ib which led to mischief. When 
freedom was accorded to each community to do what it was required to do 
by its religion, without imposing any restrictions upon it, the present ill-will 
and hostility would go. 

Continuing Maulana Mahomed Ali said that there would be a competi¬ 
tion far different from the competition that existed at the present moment. 
To-day the competition was for each community to snatch what they could 
from the hands of the other and to show that they were dominant. The 
resolutions would praotioally challenge the Hindus and Mahomedans, and 
make them show greater consideration for the feelings of others. It was with 
a desire to institute a new form of competition, that the resolutions wore 
being moved. 

Mr. Prakasam’s Amendment 

Mr. T. Prakasam moved an amendment, the effect of which would bo 
to postpone all consideration of the resolution. 

His amendment wanted them to appoint a committee to tour the country 
to educate the masses, so that when the Congress met in Madras the com¬ 
mittee might be able to report the views of the public. 

Mr. Prakasam said that the reosoris for bis moving the amendment were 
that the question of music and the question of cow-slaughter had been either 
real causes (W excuses for Hindu-Moslem riots during the last five years, 
commencing with the riots in Multan in the south of the Punjab in the 
year 1922. He jjerainded the House of what happened at the Simla Unity* 
Conference and in the Hindu Sabha meeting. Regarding the question of 
cow-slaughter, bo said that he was anxious that, whatever the committee did, 
it should bo such as \^ould not be condemned by the outside public as un- 
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TeaBonabId and impraoticablo. He feared that dangers would accrue from 
the resolutions if adopted as tabled and appealed to Mr. Sen Gupta and 
Maulana Mahomed Ali not to press the resolutions. 

Mr. B. P. Naidu seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Nimbker while supporting the original resolution, expressed himself 
so very reluctant to speak on communal questions. He attributed all the 
existing evils to the want of a revolutionary programme of mass organisation 
before the country. He reminded the House of the unity that existed bet¬ 
ween the Hindus and the Moslems in the Non-co-operation days, and observed 
that council-entry and the Bardoli decision were responsible for all the fana¬ 
ticism prevalent in the country. If the Congress was prepared to have a 
strong programme, then only would the resolutions help them. 

Mr, Eajkumar Chakravarti, opposing the amendment, remarked that 
in view of the fact that the Unity Conference had spent much time and energy 
over the peace proposals, it would be an act of sheer discourtesy not to con¬ 
sider them. Ho pointed out that Mr. Prakasam wanted, in effect, not to 
approve of the resolution but to treat them as a mere scrap of paper. Mr, 
Sen Gupta, he said, had made it clear that the proposals would be confirmed 
at tho Madras Congress with such modifications and additions as might bo 
deemed to be necessary in tho light of the criticisms received. Ho therefore 
did not think postponement was necessary. The proposals embodied a com¬ 
promise and so long as there wore self-seekers on earth no compromise would 
give universal satisfaction. 

Mr, Girdharilal, Mr. Basanta Kumar Mazumdar and Mr. T. Viswa- 
natham of Andhra supported the amendment. 

Maulana Akram Khan supported the original resolution, and made a 
stirring appeal to the House to pass tho resolution, 

Mr, Subasb Chandra Bose, supporting Mr. Son Gupta, said that the 
resolution before the House was after all a man-made formula. He did not 
claim that it was in any way able to meet all tho oontingoncies that might 
arise from time to time ; but what ho claimed in support of tho resolution 
was, that it represented a sincere and honest endeavour to arrive at a com¬ 
mon formula. The practical effect of the resolutions would be, on the 
one hand, to remove the obstinacies on the part of tho Hindus in the 
matter of music before mosques, and on the other remove the obstinacy 
on the part of the Mahomedan in tho matter of cow-slaughter. If 
unfortunately, their hopes wore not fulfilled, it would then bo time for 
them to put their heads together in order to adopt some other form 
of conciliation. Ho emphasised the point that the present proposals 
would go a long way towards removing a good deal of the misappre¬ 
hension which seemed to prevail in the minds of the extreme Hindus and 
extreme Mahomedans. They, the Hindus of Bengal, Mr. Bose assured the 
House, were not going to lose their heads on account of the communal 
troubles. And if the Mahomedan leaders assumed a frantic attitude they 
would refuse to follow them. They l ad glorious traditions behind them, 
and had an important part to play in tho chapter of their coiftitry's freedom. 
They were not going to surrender the position that they had taken at the 
very beginning. The speaker was an optimist and he hofied that the com¬ 
munal troubles were a passing phase, and that was why be would appeal to 
the Hindus of Bengal not to give up the strictly ncrionalistic position that 
they had takoji up from the very beginning. 
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The amondmeDts of Mr. Pralcasam were put to vote and lost. 

Other Amendments. 

Mr. Prakasam next moved the following amendments:— 

1. “ That the Hindus shall be at liberty to play music in all public thorough¬ 
fares at all times, for religious, social or other purposes, subject to the local 
usages or customs that might have been obtaining prior to 1932, and also subject 
to any agreement between the parties or decrees of civil courts obtained by the 
two communities in regard to such rules. 

2. “ Neither the Hindus nor the Mahomedans shall claim or set up any right 
or usage for preventing any music in the houses or in the places of worship of the 
other community at any time. 

3. “ The Mussalmans shall be at liberty to slaughter cows subject to local 
and municipal laws and decrees or any special agreement or usages and customs 
prevailing in the towns and villages in the different provinces prior to 1922. In 
towns and villages that might hitherto come into existence the matter should be 
settled by a general board of Hindus and Moslems.” 

These amendments were also lost. 

There were several minor amendments to the original resolution and the 
President appealed to the proposers of those amendments not to press them at 
this Calcutta session. He assured them that they were at liberty to bring 
forward those amendments at the Madras session of the A, I, C, C. meeting 
for consideration. 

In spite of the President’s appeal, several members rose to move their 
amendments. 

Mr, B. P. Naidu asked for the insertion of the following proviso :— 

" Provided it is already laid down by law or regulation, in any province 
or part of a province, that cows can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in a 
slaughter house, they shall not be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other 
than the slaughter house ; and in places where there is no such law. the right 
shall be exorcised subject to local usages. Where local usage cannot bo as¬ 
certained, a separate place of slaughter ho assigned by a joint board of Hindus 
and Muslims of the locality. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Saileshnath Bisi of Bengal moved the insertion of the words “statu¬ 
tory provision’’ for “municipal laws.” 

Maulana Mahomed AH objected to the amendment, and reminded the 
House of what had happened in the Punjab over the question of statutory laws. 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, in support of the araendmort, pointed out that 
if there was any existing law regulating cow-slaughter for the purposes of food 
in any non'munioipal area, there was nothing to be afraid of. There was no 
question of total prohibition, and he begged Mr. Mahomed AH to accept tho 
amendment. 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose maintained that tho amendment of Mr- Bisi 
was a harmless one. But as there was vehement opposition ho requested 
Mr. Bisi to withdraw the same. 

With the permission of the House, tho amendment was withdrawn. 

Original Motion Carried. 

After some discussion the original resolution with some minor amend¬ 
ments was put to vote and carried with two dissentients. 

7. — Bengal Detenus, 

The following resolution moved by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta was carried : 
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“ 1 hi& Committee strongly condemns the continued incarceration under 
Regulation III of i8i8 and under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1925 of the Detenus of Bengal. 

“ And in view of the fact that several detenus have been in custody for over 
fouryears and are in an alarming state of health, this committee resolves that a 
sub-committee of six members, with power to co-opt, be appointed to devise means 
for expediting the release of the detenus and that this sub-committee do submit 
their report in time for the next meeting of the A. 1 . C. C. 

“ The members of the committee shall be Dr. Ansart, Mr. Prakasam, Mr. 
Akram Khan, Mr. S. C. Mitra Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and the mover”. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

THIRD DAY — 3 0 TH OCTOBER 1 92 7. 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded their deliberations this 
morning in a thin House, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presiding. 

The President (Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar) could not attend the meeting 
owing to the sudden breakdown of his health. The Mayor of Calcutta and 
some other leaders were absent. 

Thera was some amount of discontent in the House when a resolution was 
disallowed which was moved by an Audhra member and which had reference to 
the Gauhati resolution laying down that it was mandatory on Congressmen to 
refuse offices within the gift of the Government and oppose and prevent the 
formation of ministries, 

The Secretary, on behalf of the President, informed the House that the 
resolution was out of place in view of the resolution passed in the beginning of 
the proceedings postponing consideration of the question till the Madras session. 

As a protest against this some Bengal members proposed an adjournment 
of the House siite die, which was carried. 

8 . —Indian* in America. 

Swaml Kumaranand of Ajmore moved a resolution appreciating the ser¬ 
vices of Mr. Shailendranath Ghosh and Mr. Sudhindranath Bose, the Indian 
exiles in America, and expressing deep sympathy in their fight for the restor¬ 
ation of the citizenship rights of Indiana and gratitude to Senator Copeland 
for bringing the Hindu Citizenship Bill in the American Senate to remove the 
disqualification imposed on Indians in America and to place them on the same 
footing with the other emigrants. He eulogised the services of the two 
Indian leaders in U. S. and pointed out that they had been deemed as political 
untouchables. If they wanted to keep the honour and prestige of the Indians 
in America, he urged the Congress Committee to start a fund and appoint a 
sub-committee to collect money for that fund. The time had come, he con* 
eluded, when they should not neglect the Indian exiles in Amerioa. 

Mr. Nimbkar, while seconding the resolution, regretted that it was most 
deplorable that the Congress was not doing anything for the Indian exiles. 
He pointed out that the exiles were all patriotic people who bad suffered for 
their country and it was the duty of the Congress to raise their fingers for 
them. 

The resolution was carried. 

9 . — C a n c e 11 a t i o n of Passports. 

Mr. Nimbkar next moved ;— 

“ This meeting of the A. 1 . C, C. condemns the action of uiitish Imperialism in 
refusing comrade Saklatwala a passport to visit his motherland an,l also the action 
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of the Indian Government in refusing passports to many Indians invited by the 
Society for the Promotion of Cultural Understanding, to attend the tenth anni¬ 
versary of the Russian Revolution.” 

Mr. Nimbkar stated that Mr. Saklatwala wanted to visit hfa native land 
once more during the time of the Madras Congress, but the Government had 
cancelled the passport given to him. He also pointed out that many Congress 
leaders and iournalists were invited to attend the Soviet anniversary, but 
they too were reinsed passports. The question of passports was a serious one 
and it ought to be tackled by the Congress. 

The resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Viswanatham was carried, 

10. — The Nabha -.Abdication. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman moved :— 

“This meeting of the At I. C. C. reaffirms the resolution passed at the 
Delhi special session of the Congress in 1923, strongly condenining the action of 
the Government of India in bringing about the enforced abdication of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Nabha as being unjust and unconstitutional, and in reaffirm¬ 
ing the heart-felt sympathy of the nation with the Maharaja Saheb in the grave 
wrong that has befallen him, demands that justice be done to the Nabha cause by 
the restoration of the Maharaja to the gadi and in all other respects.” 

Mr. Horniman pointed out that the resolution was passed unanimously 
by the Subjects Committee at Gauhati, but for certain reasons the matter was 
referred to the Working Committee for a confidential report. He understood 
that the Working Committee had got no confidential report to offer them, and 
he thought it was time that the matter was closed, because in his opiuiou a 
very grave injustice had been done by the failure to have the resolution 
passed by the Gauhati Congress. The speaker had been travelling in the 
country, and had met a large number oi Sikh leaders and ho assured the 
House that the feeling of the Sikhs was very strong. Indeed, they felt 
strongly that the Congress in not passing the resolution at Gauhati, did the 
Sikh community an injustice and in a sense caused a slur upon their own 
support to the Nabha cause, 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Rajkumar ChakravaTti, and suppoited 
by Swami Kuraarananda and was carried. 

11. — The G a»u hati Decision. 

Mr. Viswanatham of Andhra moved :— 

“ Whereas doubts have arisen as to the exact meaning and scope of the reso¬ 
lution passed by the Indian National Congress at Gauhati, the All-India Congress 
Committee feels bound to explain it; and is of the opinion that the said resolution 
was intended to mean and means, that it is mandatory on the Congressmen in the 
legislatures to; (l) refuse offices within the gift of the Government and withdraw 
support direct or indirect from those who so accept office ; (2) oppose and prevent 
the formation of Ministeries, and avail themselves of every opportunity to so 
oppose by all possible and legitimate means and ways ; (3) throw out and utilise 
every opportunity to throw out Finance Bills, budgets and supplementary de¬ 
mands, in parts as well as in whole ; (4) move or support only such resolutions 
as would decisi\%ly tend to strengthen the policy enunciated in the*preamble of 
the resolution ; and resolves to visit disciplinary action on those who do not work 
out or help to work ouj the said resolution, in the way explained”. 

Mr. Eaiigaswami Iyengar, Secretary, rose to a point of order, namely, that 
this resolution could not bo moved. He reminded the House, in this connec¬ 
tion, oi the fact that when the Fresidout accepted the motion of Mr, Sen 
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Gupta the House by a majority oarriad the resolution. The President had 
ruled that all resolutions bearing upon the matter of the requisition were dis¬ 
posed of by the motion, which said that the question be dropped by reason of 
the fact that the Indian National Congress was going to decide the future 
policy and programme. 

Mr. T. Frakasam oharacterised the point of order as most extraordinary. 
He pointed out that a special requisition was sent by a member of the Con¬ 
gress with regard to the instructions that were said to have been issued by 
the Working Committee on that matter. Mr. Sen Gupta made a change, and 
the resolution was dropped. How on earth, he said, could the mover be dis¬ 
allowed from explaining the meaning of the Gauhati resolution at least for 
the futu.e conduct of the members of the Councils that would meet next week 
or before the December session of the Congress 1 

Mr. Basantakumar Mazumdar (Bengal) seconded the resolution. 

The President ruled that the point of order was correct in view of the 
resolution of Mr. Sen Gupta having been passed. 

Mr. Satyendrachandra Mitra (Bengal) at this stage proposed the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House till the Madras session of the Congress. Ha was supported 
by Mr. Mazumdar. 

Mr. Viswanatham said that after what he had heard from the Secretary 
on behalf of the President, he was not for pressing the resolution. 

Mr. Iyengar recorded his protest against the manner in which Mr. 
Viswanatham had made insinuations. 

Mr. Prakasam pointed out that there was no insinuation made against the 
President. 

Mr. Nimkar regretted that the A. I. 0. C., as a body, should quarrel in 

this way. 

Mr. B. G. Hortiiman wanted to know whether the motion was a definite 
proposal for adjournment until the Madras session met, because it meant that, 
if the Committee decided now to adjourn, the Madras Executive Committee 
would not be in a position to discuss the matter in the interval. 

Mr. Mitra in reply said that ha was definite in the matter and moved that 
the meeting be adjourned sine die. 

The motion wss put to vote, and was carried. 

Vote of Thanks to the Chair. 

Mr. Honiiman then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Iyengar and said 
that although he was in profound disagreement with much of the policy that 
had been pursued in this Committee, he would express his appreciation of 
Mr. Iyengar’s intense earnestness and enthusiasm and devotion to duty as the 
President. He was sorry to hear of his sudden breakdown and hoped he 
would soon be restored to vigour and health. 

Mr. Horniman also thanked the Maulatia Sahib for the trouble he bad 
taken to preside over that day’s deliberations. 

The meeting then terminated, 
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The Madras Meeting. 

MADRAS — 39TH DECEMBER 19 2 7. 

The nflxfc meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, after the 
Congress Session, met at Madras on the 29th Deo. under a shadow of great 
grief caused by the sudden death of Hakim A.iraal Khan at Eampur due to 
heart failure. The President, Dr. Ansari, and other personal friends of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan came to the meeting with tears in their eyes and the 
news soon spread in the Congress camp. 

On the meeting assembling, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar with the per¬ 
mission of the President made a touching reference to the death of the 
great Muslim leader. Speaking with fooling, ha said :— 

It is indeed a great pain to us that after the jubilation of the Congress, 
we should have this morning received the sad news of the death of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, I am sure many in this Committee have known him per¬ 
sonally. There are others who have followed his career and his attitude 
towards all national questions. I feel his loss deeply as any one of his 
closest friends. Ever since 1 became acquainted with him at the Ahraedabad 
Congress, he managed to capture my heart, he managed also to capture 
the heart of everyone who came into oontaefc with him. Ha was an ardent 
patriot. Ha presided over the Ahmedabad Congress when the power and 
prestige of the Congress wore highest. He represented all that was good 
and great in Upper India. Ho had been practically the moving spirit of 
the Tibbi College of Unaui and Ayurvedic medicines. His charity was un¬ 
bounded. His old ago and his services were available to all. Wo all looked 
on him as a great patriot and when tinoos and tempers were severely tried, 
when riots and disturbances wore at their highest pitch, he kept his temper 
cool and held the scales of justice even as between Hindus and Mahomedans. 
He commatided the confidence and love of not only of (he Hindus in Delhi 
but also in the neighbouring provinces. Ail the Hindus of the country 
loved him dearly, I do not know how the sad news will affect Mahatmaji. 
I know be will feel it even more than wo all feel it. Dr. Ansari tells me 
that bo is only 67 ; and the telegram says be died of heart failure. The 
last act of his that preceded his death was a notable and epoch-making one. 
Disregarding all considerations of health in his feeble condition of body, ha 
wanted to do the greatest possible service to Hindu-Muslim unity. I need 
not tell you how he had boon responsible for the Amir of Afghanistan’s visit 
to India, his outlook and his speeches. After he paid bis respects to the Amir 
he wont over to Eampur and there it appears ho died of heart failure and 
the Chief Secretary of the Eampur State has sent a message to the President 
of the Congress. I am sure if yesterday’s resolution on Hindu-Moslem 
unity had been known to him, ho would have been very happy. Far more 
than any one else, he has contributed to it. It has been the triumph of 
bis life; he himself has been the embodiment oi Hindu-Moslem unity.” 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar then placed before the Committee the follow¬ 
ing resolution draitod by Mr, 0. Eajagopala Chariar:— 

Condolence Resolution. 

“The All-India Congress Committee records iis most intense grief at the 

unexpected passing away of one of India’s greatest patriots and workers in the 

cause of unity and a pas’ President of the Congress Masihulmalk Hakim Ajmal 
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Khan Saheb and requests the President of the Congress to convey its respectful 
Sympathies to the members of the bereaved family 

Mr. Gidwani, in seconding the resolution, joined in the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed by Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar. India, he said, had lost one of the greatest 
of her sons of whom not only the Muslim community but all other com¬ 
munities were proud. 

Mr. Govinda Anand associated himself with the previous speakers. He 
said that but for Hakim Ajmal Khan during the last few years, the unity 
between the two great communities would not have been possible. 

Mr, Satyamurti, in supporting the resolution, said that Hakim Ajmal 
Khan though a Muslim, always felt, spoke and acted as an Indian even 
when communal passions were roused to the highest pitch. There was no 
doubt that his death occurred after the triumph of the work for which he 
had devoted his life. Had he been alive he would have been the right hand 
man of the President of this year’s Conference in carrying out the many 
important resolutions. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously, all members standing. 

2, —Election of O f f i c e - b e a r e r s > 

The election of nine members to the Working Committee was then pro¬ 
ceeded with. The office-bearers were elected the day before by the Congress 
itself and their names were published in the report of the Congress 
proceedings. 

The President told the members at (he outest that in consultation with 
the leaders, he had selected the nine persons who would form the Working 
Committee, He hoped that these names would bo acceptable to them all. 
If 88 President of the Congress for this year he had to carry on the work 
of the Congress, he must have a committee who would work with him best. 

He then proposed the following names for the Working Committee 
and suggested these may be carried on bloc :— 

Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit MotiJal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Maiilana Mahomed Ali, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sirdar Sardul Singh. 

Mr. Ginwalla pointed out that the President's suggestion to accept 
these names en bloc was such as to prevent the members of the A. I. C. C. 
from proposing other names and exercising their right of choice of their 
own'nominecs. 

The President replied that unless he was allowed to select his own 
cabinet he could not take the responsibility for and carry out the Congress 
work. 

Mr, Sambamurti submitted that after the President’s statement, they 
ought not to delay on this matter but accept his own cabinet, 

Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar moved that the President’s list be adopted. 

Mr, Ginwalla suggested that the Working Committee must have in it 
members who represented the masses and looked after their interest. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru took exception to the insinuation of the 
previous speaker and regretted it. 

Mr, Ginwalla next proposed the names of Dr, Satyapal, Mr. Gidwani, 
Mr, Prakasam, Mr. Govindanand and Mr. Nimbkar. 

At this stage, Mr, Gowrisankar Misra moved as a definite proposition 
” that the names proposed by the President bo considered as elected as mem¬ 
bers of the Working Committee”. 
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A few other members spoke with reference to this matter and they 
were followed up by Mr, C. Kajagopalachariar who drew their attention to 
the precedent of allowing the selection of members to the Working Com¬ 
mittee in the hands of the President. It was right that the precedent should 
be followed even this year for the simple reason that the policy of 
the Congress should be worked out by members who agreed to work it out 
and who were most suitable for the purpose. He appealed to the mem¬ 
bers not to fight under the shadow of the death of the great leader Hakim 
Ajmal Khan but to aceept the names. Let them understand before they 
proposed other names who they wished to eliminate from the President’s list. 

Having regard to the differences of opinion in the committee and to the 
diflSoulties in getting at a unanimous vote for the President’s nominees, the 
President decided to put the names to the house one by one and to declare 
those elected who obtained the largest number of votes. 

There was then soma discussion as to the form in which the vote should 
be taken. The Committee decided to dispense with the ballot and agreed 
to indicate the vote by show of hands. 

Votes wore then taken. The following were declared elected in the 
order of the strength of votes they obtained : 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mahatma G.andhi, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Son Gupta, 
Sirard Sardul Singh, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Maulana Mahomed Ali. 

The President’s list was thus kept in tact. 

3. —Permanent Secretary Question, 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru next brought forward the subject of having 
a permanent Secretary to the A. I. C, C. to be in charge of office work. He 
said that at present there was an Under-Socrotary but he had no authority 
to sign even the routine papers. It was necessary the appointment of a 
permanent Secretary should bo created to bo in charge of the A. I. C. C, 
office. Ho drew the attention of the members to the following change in 
the Constitution which Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar had suggested in the 
draft programme for the “ ensuing session of the Congress”, 

In para 2 delete the second sentence beginning with “ the general secre¬ 
taries” and ending with “ the Reception Committee” and substitute the 
following:— 

“ The office shall be in charge of the permanent office secretary who should 
carry on the routine work, while the elected secretaries shall exercise genera 
powers of supervision in order that the policy and programme of the Congress 
may be carried out. The secretaries shall be responsible for the printing and 
publication of the report of the proceedings of the preceding session of the 
Congress and of any special session held in the course of the year, in co-operation 
with the Reception Committee”. 

Mr* Rangaswami Iyengar who was present at the meeting, also urged 
the need for the creation of this post for expeditious and efficient work in 
the Congress Office. 

Mr. Si'ij^iivasa Iyengar stated that the members were not fully posted 
with the details of this proposal and it was therefore necessary that it should 
be referred to the Working Committee for being considered in all its bearings. ^ 

Mr, Sambarilurthi opposed the suggestion of the ox-President of the 
Congress for the postponement of this question and said that it was un¬ 
fortunate that whenever Mr, Srinivasa lyongar had in mind the idea to 
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postpone the consideration of the subject ho wanted the House to refer it 
to the Working Coinnaittee. Such was the fate of the resolution regarding 
the habitual wearing of khaddar, the resolution on the boycott of British 
goods and so on. The subject now under discussion was known by every 
member of the House to be coming up at the meeting and it was surprising 
that this suggestion of postponement should be made by Mr, Srinivasa 
Iyengar. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : No details have been placed before us. 

Mr. Sambamurti: It does not require much of detail. The question 
is simple. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out that this was not a new proposal and 
it had been before the Committee a number of times previously. 

Mr. Joglekar moved that the subject be referred to the Working Com" 
mittee for a full report of proposals. 

Mr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya seconded the motion and it was carried. 

4. '-Neill Statue Agitation, 

Mr, Sambamurti next moved the following resolution :— 

“This Committee is of opinion that the Neill statue on the Mount Road, 
Madras is a standing insult to the respect of the citizens of Madras, the Indian 
nation and humanity itself inasmuch as he was guilty of many barbarous and 
blood-thirsty acts of revenge (such as wholesale burning of villages, the 
hanging and shooting and burning alive of thousands of men, women and 
children) and that the statue should not be allowed to continue to remain 
within the public view. 

“ This Committee congratulates the Neill statue Satyagrahis upon their bold 
initiative and sacrihee’’. 

Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya enquired if any resolution bad been passed 
by the committee in respect of the Lawrence statue. 

Mr. Baja Eao (Under-Secretary) replied in the affirmative. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then appointed a committee to consider the changes that 
are necessary in the Congress Constitution and the question of the ro-orga" 
nisation of the Congress Committee, The committee will consist of General 
Secretaries Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar and Mr, Sivaprakasa Gupta. 

The All-India Congress Committee next passed the following resolution 
proposed by a member :— 

5.— Refusal of Passports. 

“ This committee condemns the action of the British Government in refusing 
passports to the deputation of the Sikh Gurdwara^ Prabhandak Committee to 
enable them to go to Shanghai to compose the acute differences among the mem¬ 
bers of the Sikh community there 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 



The Unity Conferences. 

In August 1927 ss an immediate result of the agitation started in con¬ 
nection with the “ Bangila Rasul ” pamphlet, Maulana Shaukat Ali wrote 
on behalf of the Central Khilafat Committee to Dr, Moonji, President of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha, requesting his to agree to the calling of a 
meeting when representatives of the Central Khilafat Committee and the 
Hindu Maba Sabha could meet and discuss the communal situation and 
try and discover remedial measures. Dr. Moonji promptly responded to 
this invitation and as a consequence a conference was summoned at Simla 
which nominated a committee known later on as the Simla Unity Committee. 

This Unity Conference which met on the 30th August, after three 
hours’ discussion, issued an appeal over the signatures of a large 
number of Hindu and Moslem leaders, including the members of the 
Central legislature, beseeching both the communities to support them in their 
efforts to arrive at a satisfactory settlement, by refraining from doing any¬ 
thing that would have the least likelihood of disturbing public tranquility, 
They deliberated in the firm determination that they must, by sincere 
co-operation, make one supreme effort to settle, once for all, the differences 
that divided them, and find out a permanent and equitable solution of 
all such differences. The following is the full text of the appeal 

The L e a d e r 8 ' Appeal. 

We the undersigned deplore the communal differences that have most un¬ 
fortunately grown up among our people and have created so rnuch mistrust of 
each other, that on the slightest provocation o: misunderstanding, some of our 
countrymen, Hindus and Mussalmans, come to blows and trivial incidents 
develop into heart-rending tragedies, involving loss of innocent life and property 
and embittering still further the relations between the two communities. It will 
be the greatest folly, indeed a sin, to fail to realise the extreme gravity of the 
situation. Apart from the impossibility of making any political advance in such 
circumstances, peaceful social existence itself is threatened. Those who are inter¬ 
ested in misrepresenting us and lowering our national character in the estimation 
of the rest of the world have found in the present deplorable situation an excellent 
opportunity to carry on their campaign of vilification and misrepresentation 
and thereby retard our political progress, and delay our freedom. All this has 
made us firmly determine that we must sit together and by sincere co-operation 
make oniii supreme effort to settle once and for all, the differences that are 
dividing us and find a permanent and equitable solution of all such differences 
and inculcate and enforce, so far as it lies in our power, individually and collec¬ 
tively, mutual toleration. 

We are determined to do this and seek divine guidance and support in our 
honest endeavours to restore peace, harmony and friendly relations between the 
various commtmities and to secure for our nation its honoured place in the ranks 
of the civilised and progressive nations of the world. But every fellow-country¬ 
men of ours can, ,we believe, understand that it will not be possible for us to 
concentrate our energies on the important issues that have to be settled tf our 
attention is distracted by the deplorable incidents that are occurring with ®tich 
heart-rending frequency. We, therefore, appeal to our fellow-countrymen with all 
the earnestness and ftrvour that we can corai^and, to support us in our efforts 
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to arrive at a satisfactory settlement by refraining from anything that has the 
least likelihood of disturbing public tranquility. We appeal to them in the name 
of our Motherland, to respect each other’s life, property, honour, religion and 
places of worship, to avoid giving offence and to vie with one another in forbear¬ 
ance and forgiveness. Violence and show of violence have, so far, benefitted 
neither community and cowardly cold-blooded murders and murderous attacks 
have harmed those that have indulged in them, not less than their victims. We 
place on record our deepest abhorrence of such wicked and inhuman acts. In¬ 
dulging in insulting any religion and in scurrilous writings wantonly vilifying the 
founders of religions and other great religious personages, who are held in 
reverence by the followers of any religion, and thus outraging the religious 
feelings of our fellow-countrymen are still more wicked, and we equally earnestly 
place on record our deepest abhorrence of such acts. It is a matter of great 
relief and consolation to us to think, and we are glad to be able to convey this 
assurance to our countrymen, that no community as such has instigated, abetted 
or approved of such attacks and that it is wrong to blame any community as a 
whole for the misdeeds of any individual or individuals belonging to it, however 
gross their misconduct may be. We deeply deplore and condemn all in¬ 
flammatory writings and speeches, which are calculated to promote hatred or 
ill-will among the communities and the efforts which are being made in certain 
quarters to bring about the economic boycott of one community by the other. 
We honestly feel that such a boycott is not only impracticable, but that all 
such efforts are sure to prove highly prejudicial to the best interests of both com¬ 
munities and the country as a whole, leading to further embitterment of their 
mutual relations and likely to result in further breaches of the peace. 

Our appeal is addressed to every son of India and to every daughter of India, 
but in particular, we beseech those of our countrymen who make use of the Press 
or the platform to exercise great self-restraint in all they write or say and per¬ 
mit nothing to escape them which may offer the least provocation to any of their 
fellow-countrymen. We know that our previous efforts in this direction have not 
been crowned with the success we hoped for, but we are determined to make 
another effort and we are determined, with divine assistance, to succeed and we 
firmly believe that success is within our reach, if we devote ourselves heart and 
soul to this great purpose and if our fellow-countrymen also assist us to the best 
of their power and not distract us, by a continuance of the wretched outburst that 
have disgraced the Indian nation.^ May the Almighty and All-Merciful Provi¬ 
dence that shapes our destinies give us the guidance and support that we sorely 
need to-day. 

This Unity Committee sat at Simla from 16th to 22nd September. No 
oonolvisions having been reached on some of the principal points involved in 
the cow and music questions and others pending before the Committee not 
having at all been touched, some members wore of the view that the Com" 
mittee might break up. But the Hindu members pressed that the Committee 
should again meet on some future convenient date. The Muslim members 
of the Committee were at first divided in their opinion, but at last agreed 
to break up the Committee and the President was requested to summon a 
meeting if he received a requisition within six weeks from eleven specified 
members. 

The following is a resume of the proceedings of the Committee supplied 
to the press by its Secretaries Mr. Jairaradas and Abdul Matin Chowdhury :— 

Official Report of the Proceedings of the Committee 

The Cow Question. 

The main committee met on the i6th under Mr. Jinnah’s chairmanship. 
Questions relating to cow and music were discussed. On the i8th, it appointed a, 
sub-committee, consisting of Pandit Malaviva, Dr, Moonii, Mr. Jairamdas, Rai 
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Kedarnath of Delhi, Principal Diwanchand of Cawnpore, Sardar Sardul Singh, 
Hakim Ajmal Khah, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalani Azad, Maulana Mahomed 
Ali and Dr, Kilchlew. The sub-committee discussed, on ihe i8th, the cow ques¬ 
tion. The main committee discussed the music question on the i8th and 19th, 
and also referred it to the sub-committee. The sub-committee sat from the i8th 
to 22nd and submitted, last evening (22nd.) the following report:— 

“ The sub-committee dealt with the cow question and the music question, and 
considered the various drafts submitted to it. Ultimately, the following final draft 
of the Hindus relating to the cow question was considered :—(i) In places 
having municipalities, town committees and notified areas committees, the 
slaughter of cows shall be confined to slaughter houses licensed for the purpose ; 
(2) in places other than those mentioned in the preceding clause, cows shall not 
be slaughtered except in places specified for the purposes outside the populated 
area and not exposed to public gaze ; (3) cow slaughter shall not take place in 
any place where it has not taken place before; (4) in towns or villages which may 
hereafter come into existence, the question of slaughter of cows shall be deter¬ 
mined by agreement between the Hindu, and Sikh and Muslim communities 
residing there ; (5) cow slaughter shall not take place in any city, town or village 
which is held in religious sanctity by the Hindus or Sikhs, except where it is 
established that cow slaughter has been taking place for a reasonably long time ; 

(6) no cow for slaughter shall be led in procession or with any demonstration and 
the routes shall be determined by agreement between the Hindu, Sikh and Muslim 
communities residing in the place ; (7) sale of beef or pork shall be registered to 
places licensed for the purpose ; (8) where slaughter of animals for sale of meat is 
permissible on other grounds no objection shall be taken to the method of 
slaughter whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah,’' 

The Muslim members of the sub-committee did not agree to the above draft 
except on some points as stated below. They objected to clauses (2) and (3). 
With regard to (4) they objected to any reference to Sikhs, since the Sikhs have 
made no demands. Regarding clause (5), the Muslim members stated that they 
would consider it when a list of such sacred places was supplied to them. They 
also objected to the reference to the Sikhs, on the same ground as above. They 
agreed to clause (6) except for its reference to Sikhs. They disagreed with clause 

(7) but agreed to clause (8) provided the list re erred to in (5) was supplied and 
agreed upon. 

The final M'uslira draft on the cow question was as follows :—(a) Hindus must 
not expect that the exercise of the right of Muslims to slaughter and sacrifice 
cows in any town or village can or will be stopped by the use of force, or by an 
act of the legislature or by a resolution of a local body or by the order of a court; 
but must trust to the establishment of better relations between the two commu¬ 
nities to create greater regard for their feelings, (b) every Muslim is entitled in a 
town to sacrifice and in a village to slaughter or sacrifice a cow in any building 
or enclosure which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passers-by, provided that 
if it is already laid down by the law in any province or part of a province, that 
cows can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in towns in a slaughter-house, they 
shall not be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other than a slaughter-house, 
(c) all public thotoughfarcs shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacri¬ 
fice, but they shall not be taken in a procession, nor shall there be any demons¬ 
tration in this connection, (d) no restriction shall be imposed on the sale of beef 
or pork, (e) no restriction shall be imposed on the manner of slaughter of any 
animal whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah, or on the opening of shops for the sale 
of meat of any animal slaughtered in any of these ways. 

The Muslim nmembers also proposed two other alternative drafts. The first 
runs :—“ No restriction shall be imposed either on the right of any community in 
any part of India to slaughter or sacrifice any animal, whether, a cow, goat, sheep 
or swine, or on the mAtner of its slaughter, whether Jhatka Bali or Zibha, but no 
cow shall be slaughtered or sacrificed except in a slaughter-house provided for 
the purpose. Where slaughter-houses do not exist at present, they shall be pro¬ 
vided, and licences shall njt be refused by the competent authority whenever an 
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application is made to it for opening a slaughter house or shop for the sale of 
meat of any animal slaughtered in any manner.” 

The second Muslim alternative was : “ The Hindus should not be prevented 
from playing music before mosques at any time they tike, nor should Muslims 
be prevented, from making any cow sacrifice or from cow slaughter in such 
manner as they like.” 

The first of these three proposals was not accepted by the Hindu members 
except the second part of clause (c) and the first part of clause (e). The other two 
alternative drafts were not agreed to by the_Hindus. 


Music Before Mosques. 

As regards the question of music, the Mus'im proposal was as follows ; 

“While it is the right of every community to take processions with music 
along the public thoroughfare, it must not do so in a manner calculated to inter¬ 
fere with the right of the Mussulmans to undisturbed congregational worship 
when such a procession is passing a mosque In which congregational worship is 
going on at the time.” This was not accepted by the Hindus. 

The Hindu proposal regarding music ran as follows : 

“ There shall not be any objection taken to, or any kind of restriction placed 
on the passing of Hindu or Sikh processions of any kind accompanied by music 
at any time along public thoroughfares having mosques or to the performance 
of ‘arti,’ the playing of music or the playing of ‘ shang' in private or public 
temples, buildings or places, at any lime, even if such temples buildings or places 
are situated in front of, or in proximity to, a mosque, provided that any proces¬ 
sional music, except religious music, shall not be played before old historic 
mosques such as the Jurama Masjid of Delhi, before which it has not been played 
for a long time," 

The above proposal was not accepted by the Muslim members. 

Dr. Moonji moved the following, which was supported by the Hindu members 
of the sub-committee :—“ The sub-committee has very carefully considered and 
discussed the draft formulae on the cow and music questions submitted on behalf 
of the Hindus and Muslims. The s b-committee find that there are some points, 
cn which agreement may be easily possible; and yet, there are some on which 
agreement does not seem to be likely at the present moment, and which there¬ 
fore require further consideration. The sub-committee, therefore, recommends 
that the main committee be adjourned to some suitable day, after a month or so.” 

The Muslim members suggested that this should be left to the main committee 
which met at 3 p, m. yesterday in the committee room of the Assembly Cliamber. 
The sub-committee’s report was submitted; and, after discussion, the main 
committee unanimously adopted the following resolution “ This meeting stands 
adjourned; but Mr. Jinnah will call a meeting of the Unity Committee within 
three weeks of receiving a unanimous requisition from the following gentlemen 
within six weeks from to-day;—Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Malaviya, Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonji, Rai Kedarnath, Mr, Jairamdas and Sirdar Ujjal Singh,” 

Before dispersing the main committee issued the following appeal in the 
form of a resolution : “ This committee is distressed to find that several Hindu- 
Muslim riots have occurred since it was constituted, leading to loss of many 
Hindu and Muslim lives and of property and inflicting much i^’ury on many of 
our brethren. This committee earnestly appeals to all people and all men of 
light and leading throughout the country, to use their best endeavours to prevent 
such riots, to put an end to communal tension and to persude their co-religionists 
not to take the law into their own hands even under provocation. It also appeals 
to the people to establish local unity boards for preventing disturbances, and to 
compose the difference and promote mutual good will.” 
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Muslim Members’ Statement. 

The following statomont was issued by Mr. Shaft Daudi, Secrefcaryi 
Muslim MemViers. Unity Conferonco. It was stated that it had the assent of 
practically all the leaders of Moslem public opinion in India : — 

So long siS the leaders of the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communities were 
engaged in a discussion to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the differences 
that are unfortunately disturbing the peaceful and friendly relations which should 
exist between the various comraimitles which form the population of our mother¬ 
land, it was not considered advisable, in the interest of the success of the 
negotiations that were going on, to publish any information regarding the pro- 
gresss of the discussion. But, now that the labours of the Conference have 
reached a definite stage, we owe it to the public, as much as to ourselves, to 
place a summary of what has been done so far, in order that the public may 
know the real situation, and may advise those representing it whether to adhere 
to the proposals they have already formulated, or to modify them with a view 
to arrive at an early settlement. 

Through an unfortunate inadvertence, the Secretaries of the General Com¬ 
mittee have published only the report which the Select Committee, to which the 
cow and music questions were referred, have made through the chairman to the 
General Committee, and C msequently the views proposed on the cow question by 
the Hindus in the General Committee before the issue wjas referred to the Select 
Committee, have not been published. Their statement is therefore incomplete, 
and has consequently induced us to publish this fuller statement. 

Khilafat Committee’s Letter to Hindu Sabha. 

The Working Committee of the Central Khilafat Committee met at Sinila, 
on the 27th August to consider the unfortunate situation created by the growing 
tension between the Hindus and the Muslims, and addressed the following letter 
to the President, Hindu Mahasabha :—• 

“My dear Dr, Moonje,—After a period of most remarkable amity and good¬ 
will between -.he various communities we have been experiencing, for the last 
five years, a most unfortunate tension between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, 
which has resulted in sporadic outbursts in different parts of India. The Congress 
in the special session held at Delld in 1923 endeavoured to restore the amity 
and good-will that had prevailed until 1922; but obviously it failed. A year 
later, the Unity Conference at Delhi made a still more strenuous endeavour for 
the same purpose, but in its ultimate results that too, alas, proved sterile. The 
sporadic outbursts of 1922, 1923 and 1924 have been occurring with increasing 
frequency in the years that followed, and, to-day, one almost expects to read in 
the daily newspapers of one or two such deplorable incidents somewhere every 
day. But the increasing frequency of such outbursts is not their worst feature. 
It is now dear that communal aggression is becoming organised ; and, in fact, 
it will be an abuse of language to characterise the recent occurrences as mere 
outbursts of the unruly passions of soma individuals only. 

“The Central Khilafat Committee has consistently worked, all through this 
period, for unity and co-operation between the Mussalmans and the sister com¬ 
munities and has not infrequently courted and actively incurred unpopularity in 
the Muslim community, by condemning such excesses as could be attributed to 
the Mussalmans, inculcating patience and self-control and by remaining almost 
silent with regard to the excesses that could be attributed to the Hindus. But, 
to-day, the stale of affairs is so deplorable that the Khilafat Committee, if it 
seeks to serve the interests of India and the Indian nation, cannot remain silent 
any longer. My Working Committee considers it necessary to warn the entire 
nation that, if this state of affairs is allowed to continue unchanged, even for a 
a few months longer, the country will drift into a civil war. I trust that your 
organisation will no! fail to appreciate the gravity of such a situation ; and, it 
earnestly invites you and the leaders of the Congress, to co-operate with it to try 
to put an end to all communal aggression and to Stem the tide of communal 
distrust and hatred. My^ommittee has directed me to request you to fix a very 
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early date when the representatives of the Central Khilafat Committee could 
meet the representatives of the Congress, and discuss the present situation, and 
try to descover the methods that will prove most effective in ending the deplorable 
state of affairs and in paving the way for communal harmony and friendship. 
The Committee is also seeking the co-operation of other important political and 
communal organisations in the country. And, looking to the seriousness of the 
danger which is threatening our body politic, it would like to place the result of 
these discussions and deliberations before the Central Khilafat Committee, when 
it meets early in October, for the purpose of deciding the line of action it should 
adopt, 

“ The Khilafat Working Committee is most anxious to restore and even Im¬ 
prove upon the excellent relations prevailing between the various communities in 
1920 and 1921, and should like to emphasise that the future depends, to a very 
great extent, upon the response that is received to this earnest invitation from 
your organisation. I trust that it will be received by you in the spirit of sincere 
co-operation in which it is addressed to you—Shaukat Ali.” 

A copy of the letter was also sent to the President, Indian National Congress, 
on the 28th August 1927. Dr. Ansari and Mr. Shauib Qureshi, who were deputed 
by the Working Committee for the purpose, discussed the contents of the letter 
with Dr. Moonje and with other Hindu Mahasabha leaders like Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar and Aney. As 
a result of these discussions, the Hindu Mahasabha leaders suggested that a 
preliminary discussion should take place between the Hindu and Muslim leaders 
then present at Simla. 

Preliminary Meeting of Leaders. 

In the meantime, the Working Committee got into touch with other res¬ 
ponsible Muslim leaders present at Simla, with a view to secure their co-oper¬ 
ation, On the 29th August 1927, a meeting of the Hindu and Muslim leaders 
took place in one of the committee rooms of the Assembly Chamber. Discussion 
was opened by Mr. Kelkar, who suggested that we might being where the com¬ 
munal question was left by the All-India Congress Committee after its acceptance 
of the Delhi proposal, and proposed that the question of communal representation 
be taken up for discussion. But Lala Lajpat Rai suggested that, although that 
was an important enough matter, there were others also that deserved our 
serious attention. 

It was finally agreed upon, that a list of the points of difference between the 
two communities, should be submitted on behalf of each community to Mr. Jinnah, 
who had been elected as the Chairman of the Conference. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya proposed and it was agreed upon that Dr. Gokal Chand Narang and 
Mr. Shauib Qureshi should draft an appeal to the public so as to give an opportu¬ 
nity to the leaders of the two communities, who were about to assemble to con¬ 
tinue their deliberations undisturbed and undistracted by the tragic occurrences 
such as were taking place only too frequently. On the 30th August the draft 
appeal was discussed and after slight additions and alterations it was agreed to 
and signed by the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh leaders present. A prayer was also 
offered for the success of this noble endeavour and it was decided that the 
conference should take place on the 7th September. 

Differences in the General Conference. 

The conference was accordingly opened on the 7th in the Brahmo SamaJ 
Mandir. But, when the Hindu and Muslim lists of the points of difference that 
tend to divide the two communities was read, it was found that the Hindu list 
excluded all political differences, which, no less than other differences, are in the 
opinion of the Mussalmans responsible for the present deploraHle state of affairs 
and are in reality at the bottom of the inter-comrauna! struggle that is going on 
to-day. This caused us very great surprise. It was impossible to reconcile this 
with Mr. Kelkar’s own speech in which he wanted to inaugurate the conference 
with the political questions involved in the Delhi proposals and All-India Congress 
Committee resolution accepting them. Our surprise was still further increased 
when Dr. Gokal Chand Narang rose to propose that ail political questions should 
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be eschewed, as if a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim disputes was possible with¬ 
out a settlement of the political claims of the two communities. 

After considerable discussion, a sub-committee was appointed for settling 
this question and preparing an agenda for the conference. When it met on the 
i8th September, only Dr. Moonjc and Dr. Gokal Chand Narang attended on be¬ 
half on the Hindu members and dictated a note against the inclusion of political 
questions in the agenda. Sir Mahomed Shaft and Maulana Mahomed Ali dic¬ 
tated a note on behalf of the Muslim members insisting on the inclusion of 
political and economic questions also. When Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar returned 
from the Assembly meeting, which had kept him busy the whole day, and learnt 
that the two Hindu members of the sub-committee had dictated a note on behalf 
of all the Hindu members, he wrote a minute of dissent, strongly disagreeing with 
these two Hindu members and agreeing with the unanimous opinion of the Mussal- 
raan members. 


Sub-Committee on Cow Question. 

Mr. Jinnah, Chairman, announced this disagreement to the conference, when 
it met in the evening. As it was feared that the conference would break up on 
that issue, the Hindu members began to relent, and the matter was referred back 
to the sub-committee. The sub-committee agreed to the inclusion of all the points 
of diflference whether political, economic, religious or social, but recommended 
that the settlement should be left to a committee consisting of 15 Hindus, 15 
Muslims and 5 Sikh representatives, selected respectively by the Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh members of the conference, subject to ratification by the organisations 
representing these communities. It was also recommended that questions com¬ 
mon to the two lists, in other words, social and religious questions, should be 
discussed first and that the political and economic questions excluded by the 
Hindus from their list and included in the list submitted by Muslim members, 
should be discussed later. Subsequently the number of representatives was raised 
to 25 Hindus and 35 Mussalmans and 3 Sikhs. These recommendations were 
accepted by the conference, when it met on the 9th September. 

On the loth September, an informal meeting of the members of the committee 
thus Selected who were present at Simla, decided to begin work formally on the 
i6ih September and go on with the meeting from day to day, till they had settled 
all the points at issue. 

On the r6th September the Committee commenced its work in one of the 
committee rooms of the Assembly under the chairmanship of Mr. Jinnah, who 
called upon the Hindu members to formulate their demands with regard to cow- 
slaughter and cow-sacrifice. And in response to this, Prof. Diwanchand proposed 
as follows ;—(.a) slaughter of cows should be confined to the buildings and en¬ 
closures already specified for the purpose, and to the towns and villages in which 
it was taking place before the year 1922. (b) Cows for sacrifice should not be 
led in procession or with demonstration to places or by routes hitherto not 
used for that purpose, (e) the sale of beef or pork should be restricted to places 
specified for tne purpose, (d) no objection should be raised by any community to 
the method of slaughter or to the opening of shops for the meat of the animals 
slaughtered excepting beef or pork. 

On the 17th September, Maulana Mahomed Shafi Daudi proposed as follows:— 
“(a) The Hindus must not expect that exercise of the right of the Muslims to 
slaughter and sacrifice cows in any town or village, can or will be stopped by the 
use of force or by the resolution of a local body or by an act of legislature or by 
the order of a Court, but must trust to the establishment of better relations 
between the two communities to create greater regard for their feelings ; (b)every 
Muslim is entttled to slaughter and sacrifice cows in any building or enclosure 
which is not open to the ga?,e of the Hindu passevsby, provided it is not already 
laid down by law in any province or part of a province, that cows can only be 
slaughtered and s.-fcrificed in slaughter houses; (c) all public thoroughfares 
shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacrifice, but they shall not be 
taken in procession, nor shall there be any demonstration in this connection ; (d) 
jio restriction shall be •imposed on the sale of beef or pork; (e) no restriction 
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shall be imposed on the manner of slaughter of any animal whether by jhatka, bali 
or zibah or cm the opening of shops for the sale of the meat of any animal 
slaughtered in any of the above ways.” 

This was discussed and in the course of the discussion, Mr. Kelkar suggested 
to the Mussalmans to extend their acceptance of the Act of legislature already 
passed, which governed the Muslim practice in a part of the Punjab, and offer 
to accept the same rule for the rest of India. The Act laid it down that cow 
slaughter should be confined to slaughter houses and enforced the practice of 
sacrificing cows in private buildings and enciosures in the towns and villages. 

On this Mr. R. S. Kedar Nath proposed as follows ;—The slaughter of cows 
shall be confined to the slaughter houses already established for the purpose of 
cow slaughter by the Government or by any local body. In a village where a 
slaughter house does not exist, the slaughter of cows shall be confined to buildings 
or enclosures which have been specified for the purpose by the Government. A 
slaughter-house for the slaughter of cows shall not be established in any town or 
villages where slaughter of cows has not taken place before. The sale of beef 
or pork shall be restricted to the places specified for the purpose. When the 
slaughter of an animal or the sale of meat is permissible on other grounds, no 
objection shall be taken to the method of slaughter whether by jhatka, bali or zibah. 

Cow-Slaughter Question. 

Mr. R. S. Kedar Nath, demanded the surrender of the right of the Muslims 
established all over India except in a part of Delhi and the Punjab, to sacrifice 
cows in their own houses and enclosures, which Professor Dewanchand had not 
demanded. This was not all. He also demanded, that a slaughter-house for the 
slaughter of cows shall not be established in any town or village where slaughter 
of cows had not taken place before. The Muslim attitude throughout this 
discussion, was illustrated by Dr. Kitchlew’s ready response to Mr. Kelkar’s 
suggestion: for, he proposed as follows:—No restriction shall be imposed on 
the right of any community, in any part of India, to slaughter or sacrifice 
any animal, cow, goat, sheep or swine, nor on the manner of its slaughter, whe- 

ther Jhatka, Bali or Zibah; but no cow shall be slaughtered or sacrificed 
except in a slaughter-house provided for the purpose. Where slaughter-houses 
do not exist at present they shall bo provided, and licences shall not be 
refused by the competent authority whenever an aplication is made to it for 
opering a slaughter house or a shop for the sale of the meat of any animal 
slaughtered in any manner. 

It may be stated for the sake of absolute precision that, through inadver¬ 
tence, the original proposition of Dr, Kitchlew confined the sacrifice of all animals 
to slaughter-houses; But, since the Hindu leaders demanded confinement of the 
s.acrifice of cows only to slaughter houses, the original proposition was accordingly 
corrected. But the Hindu leaders refused to accept this proposition also and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya finally proposed as follows; (i) In places having 
municipalities, town committees, notified area committees or sanitary committees, 
the slaughter of cows shall be confined to slaughter-houses licensed for the 
purpose ; (2) in places other than those mentioned in the preceding clause, cows 
shall not be slaughtered except in a place outside the populated area and not 
exposed to public gaze ; (3) cow slaughter shall not take place in any place 
where it has not taken place before; (4) in towns or villages which may 
hereafter come into existence, the question of slaughter of cows shall be 
decided by a joint board of the Hindu and Muslim inhabitants of the area ; 
(5) cow slaughter shall not take place in any city, town or village which is held 
in religious sanctity by Hindus and Sikhs; cows shall not be led for slaughter 
in procession or with a demonstration or be led to places or by toads not used 
for the purpose before 1922 ; {7) sale of beef or pork shall-be restricted to places 
licensed for the purpose; (8) where slaughter of animal or sale of meat is per¬ 
missible on other grounds, no objection shall be taken to thtfmethod of slaughter 
whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah. 

It was contented on behalf of the Muslims, that Hindu feelings were more 
likely to be hurt if a large number of cows intended for, sacrifice were brought 
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home and subsequently led by their attendants to the slaughter house of the 
town and iheir meat brought home than if they were quietly slaughtered by indi¬ 
vidual Mussalmans in their own homes and enclosures. 

But Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that it hurt the Hindu feelings 
far more to know that cows were being sacrificed inside the populated areas and 
in the Mohallas in which there was a mixed Hindu and Mahomehan population, 
than it would if they were sacrificed In the slaughter houses. 

Matter Referred to Select Committee. 

After considerable discussion, lasting for 3 days, it was decided, on the i8th 
September to refer this and the Muslim resolution and also Dr. Kitchlew’s pro¬ 
position to a select committee composed as follows :—(i) Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya . (2) Mr. R. S. Kedernath; (3) Dr. Moonje ; (4) Prof. Dewan Chand ; {5) 
Mr. Jairanidas Daulatram (selected by the Hindus); (6) Sirdar Sardul Singh 
(selected by the Sikhs); (7) Hakim Ajnial Khan; (8) Dr. AnSari; (9) Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad ; (10) Maulana Mahomed Ali; (11) Dr. Kitchlew (selected by 
the Mussalmans). 

This select committee discussed the resolution, but no agreement could be 
reached. Mr. S, Srinivasa Iyengar proposed that the basic principle which 
should guide the performance of religious ceremonies of either community must be 
freedom to act according to their religion and that no restrictions should be 
imposed by one community on the other. Accordingly, cow slaughter and cow 
sacrifice and the playing of music before mosques must be left to two communities, 
and they should be free to do what they deemed proper. Mussalmans must 
have freedom to slaughter and sacrifice cows as they liked, and the Hindus must 
have equal freedom to play music before mosques as they liked. This seemed 
to him to be the only logical, effective and Statesmanlike sjlution of the knotty 
problem before them. He trusted to the good sense of the two communities and 
the establishment of better relations between them to induce them to exercise 
rights in a manner that would not outrage the feelings of others. The MussaU 
nians agreed to it, but most of the other Hindu members indignantly refused to 
accept this proposition and even to discuss it. 

Music Before Mosques. 

In the meantime, the question of music before the mosques was considered 
and the Mussalmans who had been called upon by the Chairman to formulate 
their demand, first proposed (through Maulana Mahomed Ali) as follows ;—While 
it is the right of every community to take out processions with music along public 
thoroughfares, they must not do so in a manner calculated to interfere with the 
right of the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship in their mosques; 
and the playing of music must cease when such processions are passing mosques 
in which congregational worship is going on at the time. 

It was explained that with regard to the prayer offered before sun-rise, no 
conflict was likely to occur, as Hindu and Sikh processions were not taken out 
before sun-rise. As regards the lime of other prayers, it was explained that 
congregational prayer did not take long to offer. In case congregational prayers 
had already commenced in a mosque,.Hindus or Sikhs, who believed that it was 
wrong to stop the music accompanying their religious processions even for so 
short an interval, could stop their processions at a Safe distance from the mosque. 
Where congregational prayers had not commenced, it could be delayed for a few 
minwts till the processions had passed, except in the case of Maghrib or sun-set 
prayer, which must be offered in all the mosques immediately after the sun had 
set and could not be delayed, and which would be generally over in a quarter of 
an hour or 20 minutes. Tarweeh or recitation of the Quoran during the Ramzan 
at nights, lastiifg for about an hour and a half was a special prayer and needed 
special treatment. 

The Sikhs were agreeable to accept this proposal, but Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya thought that conflicts would still arise on the question whether congre¬ 
gational worship was going on or not at time when the music procession was 
passing the mosque. 
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The System now being followed by the Calcutta authorities, was then ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy, according to which “ Zuhr, Asr, Maghrib” 
and “ Isha ” prayer-times were ascertained and announced beforehand by the 
Commissioner of Police after due consultation with the Imams of the mosques in 
the localities through which the musical processions had to pass. In the licenses 
issued, the Hindus were ordered to stop music while passing before mosques 
during the times specified. 

This too was not agreeable to the Hindu members and they were therefore 
called upon to formulate their views which they did in the following terms : 

“There shall not be any objection taken to any kind of restriction being 
placed on the passing of Hindu or Sikh processions along public thoroughfares 
having a mosque or mosques on either side, or to the performance of arti, the 
playing of music or the playing of “shang” in private or public temples, buildings 
or places at any time, even when such temples, buildings or places are situated 
In front of or in proximity to a mosque, provided that any processional music shall 
not be played before such old historic mosques as the Jumma Masjid of Delhi, 
before which it has not been played for a long time,” 

It will be_ noted that, while the fullest freedom is claimed by the Hindus 
for themselves in this proposition and nothing is mentioned about the right of 
the Mussulmans to undisturbed congregational worship in their Mosques, the 
provision is indeed to restrict the existing usage also, since music both mundane 
and religious is to be allowed to disturb congregational prayers in all Mosques 
except in such old historic Mosques as the Jumma Majid of Delhi. 

Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy desired that in places where music may be played 
before .Mosques, the following conditions shall be observed; (i) Processions 
obviously organised as demonstrations should not be allowed, fs) new proces¬ 
sions should be discontinued, and none be organised in future, (3) the processions 
must pass by Mosques without any demonstrations e. g., stopping before the 
Mosques or shouting or challenging or playing of music louder than in other 
places. If they were to do so permission to take out processions should not be 
given in future. 

The Select Committee considered the two questions, but could not arrive 
at any settlement agreeable to the two communities. The Mussalmans had 
adopted the suggestions of the two Hindu members, Mr. Kelkar and Mr. Sri¬ 
nivasa Iyengar as their own, as two alternatives to their own proposal regarding 
the cow question, but they were rejected by the Hindu members of the Select 
Committee. As regards the final proposals of the Hindus on the cow question, 
the Mussalmans could not agree to Nos. i and 2, which sought to confine cow 
sacrifices to the existing slaughter houses and to confine new slaughter-houses to 
places outside the populated areas. Nor could they agree to propos. 1 No. 3, 
which Sought to deprive the Mussalmans of any right to slaughter and sacrifice 
in places not used for the purpose before, including not only towns and villages, 
but also houses and enclosures. 

Similarly, the Mussalmans could not agree to any restrictions being placed 
on beef-shops, as they are opened only where there is demand and nobody is 
likely to open a beef-shop in the Hindu quarters to annoy the Hindus, as the 
absence of demand is certain to doom it to a costly failure. As regards the other 
Hindu proposals, we stated that we were prepared to accept No. 4. It was 
worded as follows;—“ In towns or villages which may hereafter come into exis¬ 
tence, the question of the slaughter and sacrifice of cows shall be detec^mined 
by an agreement between the Hindu and Muslim inhabitants of the place.^We 
however, added that it must not be understood to mean that unless, and ^.atil, 
the Hindus agreed to cow slaughter and cow sacrifice, they could not take place. 

As regards the Sikhs, about whom Sirdar Kharak Singh said that they were 
a separate community and neither Hindus nor Muslims, no demand was made 
by that community to stop or restrict cow slaughter and cow sacrifice. We said 
the same thing with regard to No. 6. The agreement as.to routes, must be 
between the Hindus and the Mussalmans only, and the Sikhs must not be dragged 
in needlessly, and it must not be assumed that Mussalmans could not lead cows 
by a route unless and until the Hindus had agreed to it. As regards No. 5, 
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we were prepared to discuss it, if a list of Hindu sacred places was given to uS) 
and it was agreed that this restrictions vv.-is desired only for such sacred places 
in which it was established that neither cow-slaughter nor cow sacrifice was 
taking place before. We did not agree to the addition to No. 5 of the words 
suggested by the Hindus, “except where it is established that cow slaughter 
has been t.iking place for a long time or for a reasonably long time.,’ We 
do not want to sift the burden of proof from the Hindus to the Mussalmans. The 
words “a reasonably long time,” are too vague and in fact dangerous, as many 
Hindu members of the select committee considered 5 years to be a reasonably 
long time, and not more than one member was prepared even to make it 10 years. 
When a list of sacred places is given to us, we shall consider the proposal; 
it is agreed upon to have no cow slaughter or cow sacrifice in any sacred place. 

After this, our own first proposal was read out, and the Hindus refused to 
agree to clause (a), which was taken from the resolution of the 1921 Unity 
Conference. 

Even the following modified clause was not acceptable to the Hindus:— 
(b) Every Muslim is entitled in a town to sacrifice a cow in any building or 
enclosure which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passers-by, provided that 
if it is already laid down by law In any province or part of a province, that cows 
can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in towns in slaughter houses, they shall not 
be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other than a slaughter house. 

As regards Clause (c) the first part, which declared that all public thorough¬ 
fares shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacrifice, was rejected by 
the Hindus. Only the second part, declaring that they shall not be taken in 
procession, nor shall thereb e any demonstration in this connection, was accepted. 

Clause (d) which was .against imposing any restrictions on the Sale of beef 
or pork, was a so rejected. As for (c) the first part, which was against imposing 
any restrictions on the manner of slaughtering any animal whether by jhatka 
ball or Zibah, was accepted ; but the second part, which was against imposing 
any restrictaoni on the opening of shops for the sale of meat of any animals 
slaughtered in any of the ways mentioned above, was rejected. As we have 
stated above, the two alternatives suggested respectively by Mr. Kelkar and Mr, 
S. Srinivasa Iyengar were also rejected b^' die Hindu members. 

It may be added that (he chairman a, dm Hindu members, if they would 
endorse the resulutinn widi regard to It cow question which had been passed 
in the Unity Conference held at IJelhi in 1924, but they declined to do so. Thus 
ended the discussion on the cow question, and it need not be emphasised by us 
that we explored every .avenue that could lead to the stoppage of local quarrels 
over cow slaughter and cow sacrifice. But, obviously, most of the Hindu mem¬ 
bers, did not seek to stop these wretched quarrels, hut rather sought to curtail, 
if not stop, cow slaughter and cow .sacrifice and to deprive the Mussalmans of 
their right. 

No agreement was reached in the select committee also with regard to music 
before mosques. When the chairm.an presented the report of the select com¬ 
mittee to the general committee, Ur. Moonie moved the following resolution which 
was supported by the Hindu members of ihe select committee “ The sub-com¬ 
mittee has very carefuly considered and discussed the draft formula on the cow 
and music questions, submitted on behalf of the Hindu and Muslims. The com¬ 
mittee find that there are some points on which agreement may be easily possible. 
Vet there are some which require further consideration. The sub-committee 
therefore recommends that the main committee be adjourned to some suitable 
day after a month or so.” 

Hindu Leaders’ Attitude Criticised 

The Mussalman members had noted how the Hindu members of the confer¬ 
ence had selected for this committee almost exclusively those of a particular 
school of thought, and had eliminated some very important members of the Hindu 
community, whose presence was likely to be very useful in arriving at a settle¬ 
ment. Even the President of the Congress, who had been elected a member of 
the General Committee by.the Conference, was excluded from the Select Com- 
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mittee by the Hindu members of ihe General Committee, in favour of far less 
eminent persons. Moreover, it had been noted that the Hindu leaders who domi¬ 
nated the conference, the General Committee and the Select Committee had, for 
some reason, avoided private conferences with Muslim leaders, which had been 
arranged with them; and their absence from and late arrival at the sub-com¬ 
mittee’s meetings, did not at any rate seem to indicate an excess of zeal for an 
early settlement. As for the views they expressed in the meetings they did attend, 
we need offer no comment, since the proposals they formulated at various stages 
of the discussion are the best illustrations of their attitude. 

Adjournment of Conference 

In view of these facts, the Mussalman members could not be very enthusiastic 
with regard to Dr. Moonje’s resolution, nor be very optimistic about the result of 
any further negotiations, without a change of attitude. But they were anxious to 
avoid any total break up of the Conference. It was therefore explained on their 
behalf, that they were greatly disappointed at the way the discussions had pro¬ 
ceeded, and that if they were to be invited to another meeting merely to be 
persuaded by the Hindu members to accept the proposals which the latter had 
already formulated, they were not inclined to accept such an invitation. If the 
Hindu members offered new proposals hereafter they would gladly respond to 
their invitation and would consider them as carefully and with as great a will to 
reach an equitable and statesmanlike settlement, as they had considered the 
proposals already formulated. Thereupon, the following resolution vvas finally 
adopted :—“ This meeting stands adjourned, but Mr. Jinnah will call a meeting 
of the Unity Conference within three weeks of receiving a unanimous requisition 
from the following gentlemen within six weeks from to-day ;—Maulana Abul 
Kalam Aiad, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Moharoed Ali, Dr. 
Kitchlew, Pandit Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonje, Rai Kedarnath, Mr. 
Jairamdas and Sardar Ujjal Singh.” Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy suggested that, 
in the meantime, Hindus and Mussalmans should try to adjust their differences 
through local unity boards, and whenever trouble was apprehended, the orders 
of the authorities should in the first instance be obeyed pending a settlement, and 
that the members of neither community, should take the law into their own hands. 

Before dispersing the Goncra! Co.mmittee issued the following appeal in the 
form of a resolution which was adopted “This committee is distressed to find 
that several Hindu-Muslim riots have occurred since it was constituted, leading 
to the loss of Hindu and Muslim lives and property, and inflicting much injury 
on many of our brethren. This committee earnestly appeals to the people and to 
all men of light and leading throughout the country to use their best endeavour 
to prevent such riots, to put an end to communal tension and to persuade their co¬ 
religionists not to take the law into their own hands even under provocation. It 
also appeals to the people to establish Local Unity Boards to prevent distur¬ 
bances, to compose differences and to promote mutual good-will.” 


The Calcutta Unity Conference. 

CALCUTTA~277H & 2 8 TH OCTOBER 1 927, 

The Simla Conference having failed Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar called 
another Unity Conference at Calcutta which met on the 27th October and 
continued till the next day when the question of music beffira mosque and 
cowstaughter were taken together and a formula to the satisfaction of all was 
found. The following is a full report of the prooooding8»of the Conference 
On the opening day (27tb) Mr, Srinivasa IYENGAR opened the procee¬ 
dings with an introductory speech explaining the situation in which the 
Conference met, Mr. Iyengar at thj outset wanted •to dispel the misunder- 
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standing that had arisen in sorao quarters as to the object of the Conferanoe. 
He then proceeded to detail the circurastanoas which led to the calling 
of the Conference. The AlMndia Congress Committee was charged by the 
Gauhati Congress to bring about a settlement of the Hindu-Moslem diSeren* 
cea by the 30th March or April. In a formal meeting of the Working Com* 
mittee some further resolutions wore passed. Taking the practical side of 
the question first, he consulted his colleagues at Delhi, both Hindu and 
Mahami’dati, about this matter. Mr. Motilal Nehru met the members of 
the Hindu Mahaaabha at a party whore certain tentative resolutions were 
arrived at. Mr. Jinnah and his friends mot in a oonferouoe and arrived at 
what was called the Delhi propo.sals. 

He tried also if similar proposals could be passed by the Hindu Sabha, 
but he failed. 1 ho A. I. C. C. meeting at Bombay adopted the Delhi pro* 
posals after discussing them from their own point of view and after most 
anxious oonsidoratiou. 

So far as the Unity Conference at Simla was concerned he expected 
that some aottlement would bo arrived at and ho also felt that it might bo 
left to the Hindu Mahasabh.i and the Moslem League, and the Congress 
would not .step in unless they failed. Dr. Ansari also took the same view. 
So far as the present Conforenoo wia concerned there was no question of 
over-riding the Hindu Sabha or the .Moslem League. 

On the first day of the Confcronco at .Simla, Moslem members said that 
at the Conference only political questions should be taken up, while the 
Hindu members said that only .social and religious questions should be taken 
up. But aft'rwards a oomraiUee was formed and agenda drawn up. In that 
committee the Hindu Maliasabha was fully represented, so also the Moslem 
League, but not the Hindu CoiigreRsmon. The only question that was sought 
to be thrashed out was that relating to musio before mosque question and 
cow-killing. When the Conforenco separated it was said that if there was 
no requisition for the ro-as.sembling of the Conference within a certain 
time the Conference would bo dissolved. In the manner in which the 
Conference broke tboro w,as no possibility of the Conferenoo meeting again. 
After that the situation grew worse. Stabbing attempts at assassinations 
and other crimes at Lahore, Poona and other places became so rampant 
that he felt that some steps should be taken to put a stop to these things. 
The Congress could not abdicate ite functions. Its position had already been 
seriously undermined by the activities of the communal organisations. He was 
criticising both the Hindu Sabha and tlio Moslem League. If Swaraj meant 
adjustment of communal dilForeticcs, they must come to some amicable settle¬ 
ment. Violence produced violeiico. Ho did not know if Swaraj was coming 
that day or the day after, but lie did know that if Hindus and Mabomedana 
did not compose their dilfercuces it was impossible for them to achieve their 
communal prosperity even, 

Prncooding further ho said that this Conference was not hatched in 
conspiracy. It did not supersede the Hindu Sabha or the Moslem League, 
It was only trying to do what they failed to accomplish, 

He did not make that statement l)y way of polemics. There should 
not bo any misundprstai ding that Congressmen were trying to jockey the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Moslem League out of their respective spheres of 
work, dhose organisations have their legitimate scope e.g. education, social 
uplift and religious ajfairs. These dissensions could not be solved com- 
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mumlly but they required a national eolation. It would be a bankruptcy 
of Indian intellect and heart if they could not arrive at some solution of 
these troubles. 

Mr. MOHAMMAD ALI who next followed also traced the stops loading 
to the calling of the Conference. In the course of his speech he condemned 
the murders that had taken place. He said he felt very miserable about 
those wretched murders and he felt more so about the wretched riots. Ha 
said that too much had been made of murders by “ Charash-smokors” and it 
was unfair to demand that men of the position of Dr. Ansari should go out 
and condemn them. At the Simla Conference Mahnmcdaiis selected their 
representatives of the Committee who were all Congressmen. 

As to the jurisdiction of the Congress he wanted to emphasise what 
the President had said that it was the work of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. If the two communities are breaking their heads and committing 
all sorts of crimes it was the prerogative of the Indian National Congress, 
as the supreme national institution, to put a stop to this. 

The Moslems kept away from the Congress for sometime and now Dr. 
Moonje and Pandit Malaviya and others were doing so. They came to the 
National Congress to make it national and they would not leirve it unless 
they are driven out of it. They mot for Swaraj. They mot for common 
social existence, It was extremely ridiculous that they wore fighting for 
such things as cow-killing and music before mosque. While the Bengal 
detenus were rotting in jails it was extremely pitiable that they wore engaged 
in such petty squabbles. 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM said that the Congress bad allowed the matter to 
drift for the last five years. It rvas duo to the criminal negligence on the part 
of the Congress and Khilafat loaders that the present state of things had 
come to pass. The situation was very serious and they should devote to it 
most anxious deliberation. Ho requested that after the present Conference 
had finished its deliberations there should bo joint Conference with Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Dr, Moonjo and other loaders. 

Babu Bhagawan DAS appealed to the Hindus and Mahomedans (o deal 
with the fundamental cause of the whole trouble on their real spiritual basis 
both in their political and roligious a‘'pects. He said no pacts or temporary 
palliatives would solve the present dinieultics. Solution lay in spiritualising 
religion and politics. 

Mr. J. M. SEN-GUPTA said that on three main questions disputes 
between Hindus and Mahomedans arose. They should discuss those ques¬ 
tions and arrived at some formulis which should bo adopted at a resolution. 
And the Congress leadei's both Hindu and Moslem should uridertake tours 
in the country to familiarise the masses with those formulas. The three items 
on which disputes arose wore ; 

(l) Disputes relating to conversion and re-conversion between the two 
communities. (2) Slaughter of cows. (3) Music before mosque. 

Those questions were not new. The Delhi Unity Confeiviice resolution 
about this matter might form the drafts for the roBolution of this Conference. 
Lastly the speaker pointed out that it had been said that the matter should 
be left to communal organisations and Congress should have nothing to do 
with it. He strongly controverted such view. If there was anybody com¬ 
petent to tackle the question, it was the Indian National Congress. They 
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had waited too long and should not shirk responsibility anymore. It was 
unreasonable to expect that any communal organisation could be able to 
settle the trouble. 

Acharyya P. C. ROY said that ho came to the Conference with some 
misapprehension and was agreeably surprised to see such a representative 
attendance on the part of Mahomedans. Ho appealed to all to hold out the 
olive-branch and look to other countries in the world. While Japan, China, 
Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey were enjoying iiidopendenco, 300 million 
Indians owing to diflforoncos among themselves wore slaves in their own 
country. It should not bo thought, said the speaker, that Moslem intolerance 
and fanatioiim were responsible for the present situation. Thera was 
fanaticism on both the sides. 

The President then took up the first question and explained the position. 

Mr. A. Eangaawami Iyengar then read the resolution as re-drafted in 
consequence of an informal conforoiice earlier in the day among a few 
loaders. The resolution, which was accepted after a long discussion, is as 
follows :— 

Resolution on Conversion and Re-tonversion. 

"That nvfi'y individual or group is at libi-riy to convert or ru-convurt another by 
argument nr persuasion but must not attempt to do so or prevent its being dona by force, 
fraud or other unfair means ; such as the offering of material induceraimt. Persons under 
18 years of aga should not be converted unless it be along with their parents nr guardians. 
It any person under 18 years of age. are fournl strande.i without his parents or guardians 
by persons of another faith, he should be promptly handed over to persons of his own 
faith. There must be no seoreoy as to the person, place and manner about any conversion 
or reoonversinn : 

" Nor there should be any demonstration cr jubilation in support of any conversion 
or re-coavorsion : 

" Whenever any complaint is made in respect ol any conversion or re-conversion 
that it was effected by force or unfair means or wbunever any person under 18 years of 
age IS convened the matter shall bo emiuired into and liiscussed by arbitrators who shall 
be appointed by the Working Committee either by name or under general regulations”. 

Then the President suggested that the question of cow-killing and music 
before mosques should be taken together. They could d cide the questions 
on ths basis, (i) of freedom (ii) of restriction and (iii) of custom. He 
then called upon Dr. Ansitri to explain the situation as it stood at the present 
moment. 

Dr. M, A. ANSARI placed before the Conference both the Hindu and 
Musiim viewpoints with regard to cow-question and that relating to music 
before mosques Ho dealt with the several points at dispute both at the 
Simla Ooiifcrence and subsequently. 

The restriciions put on Hindu processions acoompanied with music make 
the Hindus feel that they must exercise their right and they go on exercising 
their right not only in the proper manner hut sometimes they do it in such 
a way as to excite passions of the other community. Similarly as regards 
sacrifice of cows its restrictions by regulations made by Municipalities and 
local bodies are resented by tbe Mussalraans. 

During the days of Non-co-operation there was absolutely no restriction 
on sacrifice of cows by our Hindu brethren. The whole thing was left to the 
Muslims. At that time in Delhi we succeeded in cur endeavours to reduce 
cow-sacrifice from 700 to 3 or 4 . This was not done in one year but in 3 or 
4 subsequent years. But directly the feelings between the Hindus and Mus- 
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salmans were strained and reffulations were made in Municipalities and local 
bodies to restrict the sacrifice of cows when the Mussalmans at once started 
it with more vigour and the number in Delhi during the last 2 or 3 years has 
gone to four or five hundred. We who have been trying our best to restrict 
the slaughter of cows do not meet with any success simply because the Mus¬ 
salmans say : “ If the Hindus are trying to restrict it by means of Municipal 
legislation and executive order wo are not going to restrict the slaughter and 
sacrifice of cows.” 

The position of both the communities as it was when the Simla Unity 
Conference finished its labour is this :— 

Mussalmans say that slaughter of cows and sacrifice of cows should 
take place in slaughter houses in towns, and in villages slaughter should take 
place in slauiihter houses and the sacrifice should take place in those locali¬ 
ties or houses which may be fixed or which are not open to the public. But 
in places where there are no slaughter houses they should be provided for the 
purpose. 

Hindus want that slaughter or sacrifice of cows should take place only 
in slaughter houses and these slaughter houses should bo outside the inhabited 
areas and further there should bo no sacrifice in any place wh.ro sacrifice 
did never take place before. Further there should bo no sacrifice or slaughter 
of cows in sacred places of the Hindus and Sikhs. In new places, towns 
and other areas slaughter or sacrifice should bo dooidod by the Hindu, Sikh 
and Muslim inhabitants of those places, towns and areas. 

As regards sale of beef pork and other kinds of meat so far as the 
Muslims are concerned they do not want rostriotions but the Hindus want 
them. 

Cow Sacrifice, 

One point which I want to mention in this connection is this ; that in 
many parts of India, in Bengal, sacrifice of cows takes place in private houses. 
In a large part of India saorifioe of cows takes place in private houses 
during the Idd days Le., for 3 days only. It was suggested by the Muslims 
that the slaughter or sacrifice of cows, if it takes place in private houses 
which are not exposed to the public gaze, will prevent friction between the 
two two communities. In that case cows will not have to be taken to the 
slaughter house and brought back again to the house of the owner. Hindus 
objectod to it. They said that thoir feeling is more hurt by the knowledge 
that cows are being sacrificed in localities somewhere near their dwellings. 

Slaughter and sacrifice of cows should take place in slaughter houses 
which should be provided for the purpose throughout India. Aut where 
none exists no objection should be taken. Dr. Kitchlow accepted this formula 
with one proviso—that there should bo no restriction as regards now places. 
There was one restriction put by the Hindus with regard to now places. 

His proposition was that there should bo slaughter and saorifioe in towns 
and in villages whore there are slaughter houses. But where there is no 
slaughter houses they should be done or performed in houses or enclosures 
which are not open to the Hindu passers-by. And there sh uld be no res¬ 
triction as regards openitig of slaughter bouses in new plaoo.s either tempora¬ 
rily or permanently. As regards the sale of various kitids of meat there 
should be no restriction. 

Hindus wanted restriction. They demanded that no new slaughter 
house should be opened in places where there are none, Slaughter and 
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sacrifice should 011 no account be allowed there. Similarly in places of 
sanctity of hlindus and Sikhs there should be no slauahter and sacrifice. 

Now the position comes to this. On the one hand there was no insis¬ 
tence on restriction and on the other there was the insistence in the recogni¬ 
tion of rights and rostriotions as regards slaughter and sacrifice of cows. 
Hindus want to assert their rights regarding music before mosque and the 
Mussalmaiis want to exercise their right relating to slaughter or sacrifice 
of cows. They are willing to do it in such a way as not to hurt the feelings 
of the other eommunity, and for that purpose they have in their resolutions 
placed various restrictions and in the alternative resolution they have gone 
so far as to give up their right of sacrificing cows in private houses and in 
those places whore they have not got that right. 

Music Question. 

As regarls music the Hindu position in this: They want to have 
perfect freedom to carry processions along public thoroughfares accompanied 
with music. But they are willing to stop only non-religious musical pro¬ 
cessions in front of certain historic mosques. 

Muslims on the other hand demand that at the time of their congrega¬ 
tional prayer hours —four times a day—musical procession (religious and 
non-religious) should be stopped at some distance of the mosque and as 
soon as the prayer is over they can i<ass tho mosque with music. 

I have placed before you tho situation as it stands to-day and it is for 
you to find out a formula acceptable to all. 


SECOND D AY ~ 2 8 T H OCTOBER 1 92 7. 

Tho Conference re-assombled next day (tho 28th) at 8-30 a.m. Mr. A. K. 
Aaad attended the Conference. At the outset Dr. Ansari moved 

“Tills Gonletence expresses its unqualified condemnation of the morderoUB assaults 
that have recent y taken place and appeals to the Moslem and Hindu leaders to do their 
utmost to create au atmosphere of non-violence in the country.” 

In moving it Dr. Ansari said that an atmosphere of non-violence should 
prevail in the country before they could do anything further. 

Tho resolution was carried unanimously. The President after reading 
the I'osolutioniri of which notices ho got, put forth before the Conference the 
draft of the resolution which ho had arrived at in consultation with soma 
other leaders. The resolution was to tho following olTeot:— 

Resolution on Cow & Music Question. 

Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to impose its religious obliga¬ 
tions or religious views upon any other community, but the free procession and practice 
of religion sbouid, subject to public order and morality, be guaranteed to every commu¬ 
nity and person, 

Hindus arc at liberty to take processions and play music before mosques at any time 
for religious or softial purposes ; but there should be no procession nor special demonstra¬ 
tion in front of mosqueo nor shall the songs or music piayed in front of such mosques be 
such as are calculated to cause annoyance, special disturbance or offence to tho worshippers 
in the mosques. 

Moslems shall be at liberty to sacrifice or slaughter cows in exercise of their rights in 
any town or village in any place not being a thoroughfare nor one in the vicinity of a 
temple or a mandir nor one exposed to the gaae of the Hindus. 
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Cows should not bo led in procoasion nor in demonstration for sacriiioe or slaughter. 
Having regard to the deep-rooted sentiment of the Hindu comraunily in the matter of oow- 
killing, the Muslim community la earnestly appealeii to so conduct the cow sacrifice as 
not to cause annoyance to the Hindus in the town or village concerned. 

This Conference eapreasea its unqualified comie imation of the murderous assaults that 
have recently taken place and appeals to Moslem and Hindu leaders to do their utmost to 
create an atmosphere of non-violence in the country. 

An Amendment. 

Mr. Raj Kumar Chakrabarty moved an amendment which had the 
support of Maulvi Mujibar Rahaman, Maulvi Akram Khan, Babu Nripendra 
Chandra Baneriee and Babu Uperidra Chandra Banerioe. It was to the 
following effect. 

Subjpct to any local variations that the Congress might devise for any province, resol¬ 
ved that the Hindus should have the freedom to lead processions wilh music along all 
public thoroughfares at any time and the Mussalmans also have freedom to slaughter cows 
in their masques and private houses. 

Maulvi Akram Khan in supporting the amendment asked for freedom 
for both communities. Babu Purusottam Rai said the resolution should bo 
made frankly, without any hidden moaning and in such a way as not to admit 
of different and oonllicting interpretations. 

The PRESIDENT in explaining the draft of the resolution wh'ch he 
put before the meeting dwelt at length on the situation. lie said that too 
many restrictions or makitig room for too many local variations would only 
lead to endless discussions. They should attack the question as practical 
men. Too much idealism should also be guarded against. He knew that 
conditions varied in different places. In the present state of things instance 
on custom or existing rights was also futile. To do so would be to abdicate 
their functions. They all know that in times oi troubles contending parties 
gave different and conflioting versions of custom or existing rights. They 
had got to settle their own affairs. The Government would not do anything, 
Either they wore unwilling or incompetent to do anything in the matter. 

Having regard to the feelings of the Hindus certain re.striotions as to 
cow-killing had to be made. Personally it did not hurt him. But it did hurt 
the majority of the Hindus. And their solution of the problem must bo 
acceptable to the great bulk of the Hindu community. Otherwise it would be 
futile. The speaker warned the meeting against too many restrictions. The 
fewer the restrictions, the more the chances of success. 

As for the music before mosque question, Mahomediin friends had agreed 
that there should not bo any stoppage of music in front of mosques, only it 
should not bo of such a character as to cause annoyance and irritation. Their 
duty was now clear. If they were to act on this experiment by propaganda 
and organisation they would have to educate the masses about the solution 
they had arrived at. The adoption of this resolution was likely to load to 
some difficulties in some places but having regard to the relief it would give in 
the majority of places it should bo accepted. For instance this was likely to 
cause troubles in Madras, where there was the custom of stopping music 
before mosque but he was astonished to find that Moslem leaders of that place 
come to him and assure him that they were agreeable to any solution he might 
devise. 

Continuing the speaker said that difficulties ooula not be solved by 
passing resolution but they must arrive at some formula which would be 
acceptable to both Hindu and Moslem workers. 
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If they iiuoceeded in reachins a solution it would be a great impetus to 
the Swaraj movement and would lead to cordiality of communal relation and 
would deprive thi ir Knglish friends of their excuses for remaining in the 
country. The present time was very opportune, said the speaker, Maho- 
medans were now dilferent in their spirit. They were anxious for settlement. 
The idea that Mahoinedana were not anxious for settlement was a mistaken 
idea. The ditferenco between Congress and noirCongress Mahcmodans about 
this matter was fast disappearing. 

Procoedit g further the speaker said that they must go through a middle 
course and not insist on existing customs and rights They had to rescue the 
people from the pool of distrust, ill-will and animosities in which they had 
fallen, by sacrifice and conversion. 

These (ptariels, the speaker wont on, profitted no body. As a result of 
this more cows had been sivcriticed and existing rights had been curtailed by 
Magisterial orders. If the Hindus and Mahomodaiis wanted unity there must 
be some adjustment. There was 110 question of surrender. It was a question 
of balancing. 

Other Amondnionts, 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM said that the proposals they should arrive at should 
bo acceptable not only to the Mahomedans but also to the Hindus. Ha was 
anxious that what they should arrive at .should be reasonable, just and accept¬ 
able not to uiireisonable people Imt to reasonable people and which might 
ultimately form the basis of legislation to be passed by the Assembly. 

Speaking for his province the adoption of the resolution of Mr. Iyengar 
would load to aorioua trouble and ooniplication. Ho moved the following 
amendments: — 

(!) That MuBsalmaiifl etaJl be at lUwity to ^laiigliter cows subject to the Local and 
Mutiicipal Laws aiui lii'creca or any special ttgierracuts uuil also Bubjeot to any usages or 
enstoms that had btru prevailing in ililTereiu provinces prior to 11)22. 

In tiiwna and ■villages that might liercaltct come into existence, the matter shall be 
settled by a joint board of HindBaaud MiiFsalinsns. 

(2) (a) Ti nt tUndus sliall bo at libcriy to play music in all public thorougblares 
subject to any jocal usages or oustotns tiiat may have been obtaining prior to 1922 and 
also subject to nrij decrees or agreements between the two communtties in regard to 
playing of music in Iront of specified rnosqnes. 

(b) Neither the Hindus nor Mussalmana sliall claim auy right or usage to insist on 
preventing any musio in the liouses or places of worsliip of the other community at any 
time. Neither of them shall he at liberty to set up any such usage or custom. 

The cow question was not a live one on this part of the country but the 
musio question bad led to such troubles as there had not been in any other 
place. Ha cited fur instance a case whore a party got by decree a right to 
play music. But even after the decree that right was objected to and the 
Magistrate had to intervene, and ho jtroliibited by order to play musio oven 
in their own private houses. At Nellore a decree of the District Judge 
was executed aooordiiig to his order with the aid of the military and police. 
But afterwards Nellore was under Section 144 and the Magistrate prohibi¬ 
ted music. That Ijappnned in March 11127. The Vakil who laboured in 
this cause, was attacked with knife and narrowly escaped getting killed. 
His assistant was bcaton. his car burnt. All th it happened with regard to a 
decree that hud been* executed with the aid of the military and police only 
a few mouths ago. Law, order and decrees were unavailing for those people. 
How to give relief to such cases, asked the speaker. 
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Mr, M. Shafi Daudi.—That was all the more reason formulating such a 
resolution. 

Mr. T. Prahasam—You must make provision to meet such cases and 
remove the causes that have led to such a situation. The reason for all this 
is due to the fact that we all abdicated our position, 

Mr, Saukat Ali.—Yes, we did it and wo have coma back again to fight 
for Swaraj. 

Mr. S. lYENGAE, following, said it would be distinctly understood 
that they were discussing the proposals on the basis of Mahoraedan co* 
operation. If the Mahomedans and Hindus act up to this the whole thing 
would be a success. Otherwise it would fail as similar attempts on their 
part had failed- They all knew the resolutions would be attacked on both 
sides. Mere passing of pious resolutions would not do. The price which 
the Hindus had to pay for that harmony was no ignoniinous surrender of their 
rights. Nor had the Mahomedan friends come back to Congress to drive an 
unfair bargain. It was their hunger for Swaraj which brought them back. 
The President then appealed to all to bury the dead past, the memory of 
which was bitter. 

Kumar Gangananda Singh moved an amendment in terms of the Hindu 
proposals at the Simla Unity Conference. 

Dr. Ansaris Support. 

Dr. ANSAKI supporting the resolution said that it was clear that there 
was a concensus of opinion on the basis of freedom. It was after due con¬ 
sideration to the views prevalent among those who wore present there that 
they had come to that resolution. The basis of the resolution was freedom 
for music before mosque and freedom for cow sacrifice, with only such 
reservations that should not bo difficult for Hindu and Moslem leaders, who 
were really anxious for unity to accept. Criticising the resolution of Kumar 
Gangananda Singh, the speaker said that the principles of the two resolutions 
were entirely different. One was liberty of right with voluntary restrictions 
and the other was restriction of rights, 

Mr. Shafi Daudi and Mr, P, K. Chakrabarty and Babu Gopabaudhu Das 
further supported the resolution of Mr. lyenger. 

Mr. Biij Kumar Chakrabarty withdrew his motion. The motion of 
Mr. T. Prakasara and Kumar Gaugauaiida Sing were lost. 

Mr. Srinivasa lyengor’s resolution was carried with only Mr. Prakasam 
and Kumar G. Singh dissenting, 

Mr. Lalit Mohan Das then moved the following resolution which was 
carried. 

“That this Conference requests the All-Iudia Congiess Oommiltoe to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee of not less than five persons with power to co-opt for each province for making 
tour in the country for piopaganila work in comieotion with the question of Hindu- 
Moslem unity. 

That the Committee will try to impress upon the people the vital urgency of the 
problem and to urge them to act according to the resolutions of the Unity Oonleieiioe. 

Rev. Andrews said that communal squabble in India was spreading to 
Indians overseas. 

After Mr. P. K. Chakrabarty and Mr, Sbyamsvjndar Chakrabaity had 
thanked the President the Conference came to a close. 



The Statutory Commission on Reforms. 

His fixcelloncy the "Viceroy in a statement announced the appointment 
of the Statutory Gominission on "Reforms on the 8th November, 1927. 
The Commission would be presided over by the celebrated constitutional 
lawyer Sir John Simon and assisted by 6 other members of the Parliament. 
His Excellency explained in detail tbo oViiect of the Commission and stated 
that with a view to elicit the Indian opinion on the subject the British 
Parliament intended to invite the central legislature to appoint a Joint 
Select Commir.fiHo “ which would draw up its views and proposals and lay 
them before the Commission,” It was further intended to adopt a similar 
procedure in the case of the provincial legislatures. 

His Excellency pointed out that after the publication of the report and 
its examination on the part of the British and Indian Governments, the 
Commission would present the proposals to Parliament which would after¬ 
wards refer them to a .Joint Parli.imontary Committee, 

On the 15th of November, the House of Lords passed the 2nd reading 
of the Statutory Commission Bill and on the 24th of November Lord 
Birkenhead in moving the resolution on the Commission expressed his 
opinion to the effect that he regarded the Commission as an exoeptionally 
intelliaent jury going to India with no preonneoived prejudices. His Lordship 
wanted to emphasize the fact that the Committee of the Indian legislature 
bad bean invited in a spirit of great sincerity to co-operate as colleagues 
with the Commission and explained that the difficulty of finding out truly 
representative Iirliaria stood in the way of including them on the Commission. 

On the 24th November, tbo resolution was moved in the Commons 
by Earl Wiutorton, who incidentally informed Col. Wedgwood that the 
cost of the Cinnmission would be borne by tbo Indian revenues but His 
Majesty’s Government would contribute .£20,000 towards it. 

It should be noted that while so much was going on in the Government 
circles both in England and in India to make the Commission a success an 
important section of the Labour Party began to express views on the Com¬ 
mission which were not exactly complimontary. Some of the Labour 
members pointed out that some extension and amendment were necessary 
to remove the doubts and defects appertaining to the Commission. Miss 
Wilkinson, Labour M. P., considered the Commission as an outrage on the 
main principle.s for which the War was said to have been fought, Mr. 
Manton, Lab lur M. P., declared that the Labour Party should not be partners 
to this humiliation to India. Ho was decidedly of opinion that in any 
honourable settlement of the Indian constitution, the chosen representatives 
of India should have equal status with the representatives of Great Britain. 
Mr. Ramsay MacD^)i)alil and Mr. George Lansbury informed Lord Birkenhead 
that unless the Government modified in a manner acceptable to Indian 
opinion, they would be compelled to request the Labour Members of the 
Commission to withdraw. Moreover, they were strongly of opinion that 
the Committee of the Central legislature should have the same status and 
authority as the Commission, 

Pandit Motilal N..hru, who was then sttiying in England, wrote to Mr. 
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Lansbury under instructions from the President and Secretary of the Indian 
National Congress asking him to consider the advisability of withdrawing 
labour members from the Commission and desisting from all efforts at a 
compromise. He stated that India expected the firm support of the Labour 
Party and no proposal short of some suitable form of full responsible Govern¬ 
ment would satisfy the Congress, He was convinced that the action of the 
Government was merely strengthening the hands of those who were working 
for complete independence and the Government was unwittingly playing 
into their bands. 

On the 19th November, a meeting of the Independent Labour Party 
was held strongly protesting against the exclusion of the Indians from the 
Commission and passed a resolution to the effect that the Labour Party 
should ask the Labour Members of the Commission to withdraw unless 
Indian representatives were placed on a footing of full equality with the 
British representatives. 

It might be recalled that at the Labour Party Conference at Blackpool 
which took place early in October a resolution was passed declaring for the 
early appointment of the Commission, but at the same time stipulating 
that any Commission appointed must be one which would command the 
confidence of the Indian people, The Commission failed to meet the 
latter condition, since by no stretch of language could it be said to 
command the confidence of the Indian people. As a consequence there 
was a strong feeling amongst the rank .and file of the I'arliamentary Labour 
Party that, failing an agreement on the part of the Government to appoint 
Indian roproeentatives on the Commission, the two Labour nominees should 
bo withdrawn. 

Subsequently negotiations were conducted by a special sub-committee 
of the Party with Lord Birkenhead regarding an alternative proposal which 
Labour suggested that the Government should adopt. It was that the Joint 
Committee of the Indian Legislature should bo given an equality of status, 
with the British Commission, and that this Indian Committee should collect 
evidence, draft propos.als, and present these direct to ibe Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment in the same way that the British Commission will present its report. 
What further transpired in the negotiations was not made public hut 
the result of the negotiations was reported to the Parliamentary Labour 
Party which decided in their meeting held on the 24th November not 
to withdraw their members from the Commission, Not only this, during 
the Second Reading of the Statutory Commission Bill in the House of Lords, 
Lord Olivier gave his full support to it. 

In India the announcement of the Simon Commission raised a veritable 
political storm. His Excellency the Viceroy’s eloquent appeal “ if differ 
they must, they should differ as friends and not stand aside” fell in deaf 
ears. Moderate?, Ncn-co-oporators, Home Eulers all joined hands in 
denouncing the Commission. The erstwhile supporters of the Montagu 
Reforms and the Government of India Act, 1 919 changed their ground and 
were sufiBciently loud in expressing their dis-approbation. 

The exclusion of the Indians from the Commission was regarded as a 
direct insult to the intelligence of Lidia and once more with grief and shame 
she realised that “ sufferance was the badge of her tribe.” 

There was hardly any party in India which could be femnd to be so 
poor as to do honour to the Commission. With the exception of the 
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European Assooiahion, the Anglo-Indian Press and a small section of the 
Mahoraedans headed by Sir M. Shaft in the Pnniab, the whole of India 
stood as one man against the personnel and the proposed methods of tne 
Commission, 

Meetings were hold all throughout India ; in all the provinces and in 
all the big towns recording their emphatic protest against the Coramisaion, 
And it) fact iill shades of opinion merged in a common unanimity in condemn¬ 
ing the Commission. Moderates and Extremists, Swaraiiata and No-changers, 
Congressmen and Loyalists all stood on the same platform. There was 
hardly any room for difTeronce of opinion. People of all shades of opinion 
were nnarnbiguous in their intentions. The deliberate exclusion of Indians 
from the Commission was an arrogant insult to an entire nation and, as 
such, war must be launched against it as a matter of principle. Interviews, 
lette)-8 and reports of protest meetings advocating complete boycott of the 
Commission wore pouring in ceaselessly. Prominent leaders like Sir T. B. 
Sapru, Sii- C. Setalvid. Dr. Besant, Sir A. Rahim on the one band and the 
Congress President and the Swarajists on the other openly advised their 
countrymen to ah.otain from helping the Commission in any way. Boycott was 
freely regarded as the only elfeclivo weapon against an unwarrantable insult 
hurled at the heads of a people who piously hoped for far better things till at 
last hnpe deferied made their hearts sick. From the Punjab to Burma men of 
different calling belonging to various political parties holding divergent views 
and interests, all united to lodge a common protest against the Commission. 
The “ bona-fidea ” of the Conservative Party in instituting the Commiaaion 
was strongly suspected and the loaders of the different parties took no pains 
to conceal that the Conservatives in Parliament were adopting rushing tactics 
in Indian affaii’s lest they might lose their chance in the next General Election. 
The British Parliament stood condemned before the eyes of patient and suffer¬ 
ing India and her deputation for jnstico was considerably lowered in the 
estimation of the Itidiuns at large. The Commission was merely regarded 
as one more glaring instance of the i/isincority of Great Britain in her policy 
towards India. 


The Viceroy’s Announcement. 

H. E. the Viceroy made the following announcement in New Delhi on 
the 8th November; — 

Eight years ago the British Parliament enacted a Statute which regulated 
the conditions under which India might learn, by actual experience, whether 
or not the western systeui of representative government was the most a|)pro- 
priate means through which she might attain responsible self-government within 
the Empire. That Statute never professed to incorporate irrevocable decisions 
and recognised that the work must of necessity be reviewed in the light of 
fuller knowledge with the lapse of years. Parliament accordingly enacted that 
at the end of U n years at the latest, a Statutory Commission should be appointed 
to examine and report upon the progress made. 

The Delay in Appointing Commission. 

Considerable pressure has, during recent years been exercised to secure 
anticipation of the Statute, but His Majesty’s Government has hitherto felt that 
circumstances in India were not such as to justify, in the interests of India 
itself, the advancement of the date at which the future development of the Cun- 
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stitution would be considered. So long as the unwise counsels of political non- 
co-operation prevailed, it was evident that the conditions requisite for the calm 
appraisement of a complicated constitutional problem were lacking and that 
an earlier enquiry would have been likely only to crystallise in opposition two 
points of view between which it must be the aim and the duty of statesmanship 
to effect reconciliation. But there have been signs latterly that while those who 
have been foremost in advancing the claims of India to full self-government have 
in no way abandoned the principles they have felt it their duty to assert, yet 
there is in many quarters a greater disposition to deal with the actual facts of 
the situation and to appreciate what I believe to be most indubitably, true, namely, 
that the differences which exist on these matters are differences of method or 
peace and not differences of principle or disagreements as to the goal which we 
all alike desire to reach. 

It is also certain that a review, if it is to be thorough and deal adequately 
with the issues that will claim attention, it will have much ground to cover and 
both tor this stage and for those that will necessarily follow, it is important to 
ensure a sufficient allowance of time without unduly postponing the date by 
which final action could be undertaken. 

Communal Tension. 

Their is another element in the present position which is immediately relevant 
to the question of whom the work of the Commission should begin. We are all 
aware of the great, unhappily great, part played in the life of India recently by 
communal tension and antagonism and o the obstacle thus imposed to Indian 
political development. It might be argued that, in such ciicumstances, it was 
desirable to delay the institution of the Commission as long as possible in the 
hope that this trouble might, in the meantime, abate. On the other hand, it 
seems not impossible that the uncertainly of what constitutional changes might 
be imminent may have served to sharpen this .antagonism and that each side may 
have been consciously or unconsciously actuated by the desire to strengthen as 
they supposed, their relative position in anticipation of the Statutory Commission. 
Whenever such activities may first begin, the result is to create a vicious circle 
in which all communities are likely to feel themselves constrained to extend iheir 
measures of self-defence. 

The fact that these fierce antagonisms are irreconcilable with the whole idea 
of Indian Nationalism has not been powerful enough to exercise its influence over 
great numlters of people in all classes and I suspect that the communal issue is so 
closely interwoven in the political that suspense and uncertainly in regard to the 
political react rapidly and unfavourably upon the communal situation. Fear is 
frequently the parent of bad temper and when men are afraid, as they are to-day, 
of the effect unknown political changes may have, they are abnormally ready to 
seek relief from, and an outlet for, their fears in violent and hasty action. In so 
far as these troubles are the product of suspense, one may hope for some relief 
through action taken to limit the period of uncertainty. 

The Commission and its Task. 

Having regard to such considerations as these, His Majesty’s Government 
has decided to invite Parliament to advance the date of the enquiry and to assent 
forthwith to the establishment of the Commission. Subject to the obtaining of 
this necessary authority, His Majesty’s Government hopes that the Commission 
will proceed to India as early as possible in the new year for a short visit, re¬ 
turning to India in October for the performance of their main task. 

The task of the Commission will be no easy one. In the governing words 
of the Statute which will constitute its terras of reference, it will be charged with 
“ inquiring into the working of the system of government, the growth of education 
and the development of representative institutions in British India and matters 
connected therewith and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of responsible government or to extend, modify oi restrict the degree of Respon¬ 
sible Government then existing, therein including the question whether the estab¬ 
lishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable”. 

His Majesty’s Government have naturally given careful thought to the most 
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appropriate agency for the conduct of an enquiry so comprehensive and unres¬ 
tricted. The question of what should be the composition of the Commission is one 
to which the answer must inevitably be grc.atly influenced by the nature of the 
task which Parliament has to perform in the light of its advice in order that the 
decision at which His Majesty’s Government have arrived may be fully under- 
sood. It is necessary to state in a few words what they conceive that task to 
be. If it were simply the drawing up of a constitution which Parliament—^which 
must, in any circumstances be the final arbiter—would impose on India from 
without, the problem would be comparatively simple, but that is not the case. 
His Majesty’s Government conceive that the preamble to the Act of 1919 recog¬ 
nised in effect that wi th the development of Indian political thought, during the 
last generation, legitimate aspir.ations towards responsible government had been 
formed of which account must be taken. His Majesty’s present Government 
desire no less to take account of these aspirations and their hope is to lay before 
Parliamenr, after the investigation into the facts prescribed by the Act, the 
conclusions which shall, so far as is practicable, have been reached by agreement 
with all the parties concerned. It is with this object steadily in view that His 
Majesty’s Government have considered both the composition of the Commission 
and the procedure to be followed in dealing with its report. 

Composition of the Commission. 

It would be generally agreed that what is required is a Commission which 
would be unbiassed and competent to present an accurate picture of facts to 
Parliament, hut it must be found willing to take whatever action a study of these 
facts may indicate to be appropriate. 

To fulfil the first requirement, it would follow that the Commission should be 
such as may approach its task with sympathy and a real desire to assist India 
to the utmost of its power, but with minds free from preconceived conclusions 
on either side. Ij is however open to doubt whether a Commission constituted 
so as to include a substantial proportion ol Indian members, and, as rightly 
would. British official members also, would satisfy the first condition of reaching 
conclusions tinafifected by any process of “ a priori ” reasoning. On the one hand, 
it might be felt that the desire, natural and legitimate, of the Indian members to 
sec India a self-governing nation could hardly fail to colour their judgment of 
her presen' capacity to sustain the role. On the other hand, there are those 
who might hold that British official members woird be less than human if their 
judgment were not in some degree affected by long and close contact with the 
questions to which they would now be invited to apply impartial minds. 

But even after such a Commission had written its report, Parliament would 
inevitably approach the consideration ol it with some element of mental reserva¬ 
tion due to an instinctive feeling that the advice in more than one case represen¬ 
ted views to which the holder was previously committed. It would move un¬ 
certainly among conclusions the exact value of which, owing to tinfamiliarity with 
the minds t.f their framers, it would feel unable to appraise. 

We should, however, be making a great mistake if we supposed that these 
matters were purely constitutional or could be treated merely as the subject 
of judicial investigation. Indian opinion has a clear title to ask that in the 
elaboration of a new instrument of Government, their solution of the problem or 
their judgment on other solutions which may be proposed should be made an 
integral factor in the examination of the question and be given due weight. In 
the ultimate decision, it is therefore essential to find means by which Indians 
may be made parties of the deliberations so nearly affecting the future of their 
country. 

Balancing, these various considerations and endeavouring to give due 
weight to each, His Majesty’s Government have decided upon the following 
procedure. They propose to recommend to His Majesty that the Statutory Com¬ 
mission should be composed as follows ;— 

Chairman. 

The Right Hon’ble Sir John Simson. 
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Members. 

The Viscount Burnham. Lord Strathcona. The Hon’ble E. C, Cadopan. 
The Right Hon’ble Stephen Walsh. Colonel the Right Hon’ble George Lane-Fox. 
Major C. R. Attlee. 

Legislatures to be Consulted. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot of course dictate to the Commission 
what procedure it shall follow, but they are of opinion that its task in taking 
evidence would be greatly facilitated if it were to invite the Centra! Legislature 
to appoint a Joint Select Committee chosen from its elected and nominated 
unofficial members which would draw up its view and proposals in writing and 
lay them before the Commission for examination in such manner as the latter 
may decide. This Committee might remain in being for any consultation which 
the Commission might desire at subsequent stages of the enquiry. It should be 
clearly understood that the purpose of the suggestion is not to limit the discre¬ 
tion of the Commission in hearing other witnesses. His Majesty’s Government 
suggest that a similar procedure should be adopted with the provincial legis¬ 
latures. 

The vast area to be covered may make it desirable that the task of taking 
evidence on the more purely administrative questions involved should be under, 
taken by some other authority which would be in the closest touch with the 
Commission. His Majesty’s Government suggest that the Commission on arrival 
in India should consider and decide by what machinery this work may most 
appropriately be discharged. This will not, of course debar the Commission 
from the advantage of taking evidence itself upon these subjects to whatever 
extent it may think desirable. 

When the Commission has reported and its report has been examined by 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government, it will be the duty of 
the latter to present proposals to Parliament, but it is not the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government to ask the Parliament to adopt these proposals without 
first giving a full opportunity for India’s opinion of different schools to contri¬ 
bute its view upon them. And, to this end, it is intended to invite Parliament 
to refer these proposals for consideration by a Joint Committee of both the 
Houses, and to facilitate the presentation to that Committee both the view of 
the Indian Central Legislature by a delegation who will be invited to attend and 
confer with the Joint Committee and also of the views of any other bodies whom 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee may desire to consult. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the procedure contemplated 
fulfils to a very great extent the requisities outlined above. 

Advantages of the Commission. 

Such a Commission drawn from the men of every British political party and 
presided over by one whose public position is due to oulstsnding ability and 
character will evidently bring fresh, trained and unaffected judgment to bear 
upon an immensely complex constitutional issue. Moreover, thv findings of some 
of its own merabei s can count in advance upon a favourable reception at the 
hands of Parliament which will recognise them to speak from a common plat¬ 
form of thought and to apply standards of judgment which Parliament will feel 
instinctively to be its own. 

For ynyself, I cannot doubt that the quickest and surest path of those who 
desire Indian pogress is by the pnrsuasion of Parliament and that they can do 
this more certainly through members of both Houses of Parliament than in any 
other way. The Indian Nationalist has gained much if he can convince members 
of Parliament on the Spot; and I would therefore go further and say that if 
those who speak for India have confidence in the case they advance on her 
behalf, they ought to welcome such an opportunity being afforded to as many 
members of the British Legislature as many be there, to come into contact with 
the realities of Indian life and politics. Furthermore while it is, for thes reasons, 
of undoubted advantage to all who desire an extension of the reforms that their 
case should be heard in the first instances by those who can command the un¬ 
questioned confidence of Parliament, I am sanguine enough to suppose that the 
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me had chosen by His Majesty’s Government will also assure to Indians a 
better opportunity than they could have enjoyed in any other way of influencing 
the passage of these great events. I’or. not only will they, through representa¬ 
tives of the Indian Legislatures, be able to express themselves freely to the 
Commission itself, but it will also be within their power to challenge in detail or 
principle any of the proposals made Ijy His Maiesty’s Government before the 
Joint Stdect Committee of Parliament and to advocate their own solution. It 
should be observed moreover, that, at this stage, Parliament will not have been 
asked to express any opinion on particular proposals and therefore, so far as 
Parliament is concerned, the tvhole field will still be open. 

“Differ as P'riends, but do not Stand Aside.” 

I hope hat there will be none, whatever may be their political opinion, 
who will fail to take advantage of this po:ent means thus presented to them of 
establishing direct contact liciween the Indian and British peoples. There will 
be Some whose inclination, it may be, will prompt them to condemn the scheme 
of procedure on which His Majesty’s Government has decided. Others mae 
criticise this cir that part of the propos.ils. The reply to these latter is that thy 
plan outlined stands as a single, comprehensive whole and should be so regarded. 
Of the first, I would ask in all sincerity whether disagreement on the particular 
machinery to effect the end which we all alike pursue is sufficient ground for any 
man to stand aside and decline to lend his weight to the joint effort of the 
people that th.s undertaking represents, I can never conceal n’oni myself that 
there are and will be differences of opinion lictween the two peoples just as there 
are differences of opinion within Great Britain and India on these matters. It 
is through disagreement: and the clash of judgment that it is given to us to 
ultimately approach the knowledge, of the Truth. It is also inevitable that on 
issues so momentous, differences of judgment will he founded on deep and sincere 
conviction, but , if difficult, our general line of conduct is surely plain. Where 
possible, it is our duty to brinj these differences to agreement. When this is 
at any given moment not practicable without sunender of something fundamental 
to our position, it is our duty to differ as friends, each respecting the stand¬ 
point of the other and each being careful :o see that we say or do nothing. This 
svill needlessly aggravate differences which we are unable immediately to resolve. 

The effect that such differences will have upon the relations between the 
countries will depen 1 upon something which lie deeper than the differences them¬ 
selves. All friendships are subject at times to strains which try the tempers 
and lay men under the necessity of exercising considerable forbearance and 
restraint. Such strains are indeed a sovereign test; for, just .as one is the 
Stronger for rising superior to the tc mptation to vvhich another yields, so true 
friendship flourishes on the successful emergence from the very test which dissolve 
any less firmly founded partnership. In real friendsbip, each party is cons¬ 
trained to see the best in the other’s case, to give credit for the best motives and 
place the most charitable interpretation upon actions which the,y might wish 
were otherwise. Above all, friends will strive lo correct differences by appeal 
to the many things on which they are agreed, rather than lightly imperial 
friendship by insistence on points in regard to which they take conflicting views. 

Thus, 1 would fain irust it would be in the present case. Do not think I 
am mistaken if I assert that it is the fixed determination of the overwhelming 
majority of the citizens, both of fnilia and Great Britain, to hold firmly by the 
goodvvill which, through many trials and it may be through some false steps on 
tlie part of each, has meant much to both. In each country, there may be 
from time to time misiindeistanding of the other. Let us not magnify such things 
beyond their value. Least of all, ler us not permit such transient influences to 
lead us to lose sight of the rich prize of achievement of a common purpose which 
we may assuredly win together, but can hardly win in separation. It is my 
most earnest hope titbit this joint endeavour to solve a problem, on the wise 
treatment of which so much depcnils, may be inspired by such a spirit as shall 
ot'lVr a good hope of reaching an issue to the great and abiding good of India 
and of all her sons. 
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Debate in the House of Lords. 

On the 24th November in the House of Lords, Lord Birkenhead 
moved the resolution concurring on the sufimission to His Majesty of the 
names of the members of the Statutory Commission. In the course of his 
speech the noble Lord said :— 

My Lords, the very difficult task which I attempt to-day to discharge, 
is one of which, it cannot be expected that it will mi et with a unanimous 
approval. The difficulties involved have been very great, and I may perhaps 
illustrate them to your Lordships, if I say that the correspondonce which has 
taken place between myself and two successive Viceroys, with whom I have 
been associated upon this subject, would certainly fill several volumes. I 
claim, and 1 claim only, that with the advantage of advice in the earlier 
years of my noble friend, Lord Reading, and later ye.ars of Lord Irwin, that 
at any rate, this whole matter has been most carefully considered, that 
every alternative for the proposal which I put forward has been examined, 
and sincere attempts have been made to appraise the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of each course, which has been recommended and pressed 
upon me. 

The Resolution. 

The motion which I have to move is : “ That this House concurs in 
the eubmi®sion to His Majesty, of the names of the following persons, namely. 
Sir John ,Simon, Viscount Burnham, Lord Strathcona and Mr. Walsh, Colonel 
Lane-Fox and Major Attlee, to net us a commission for the purpose of 
Section 84 “ A " of the Government of India Act’’. 

I shall say something in a moment, as to the reason whic'i led the 
Government to the conclusion that the Conitnission necessarily to be appoint* 
ed either this year or the next or in the early months of the year afterwards, 
should be a purely Parliaineritary Commission. 

But I may allow myself the grateful task at the outset of my speech, 
of saying something in justification of the names, which I recommend to 
the House. 

Sir John Simon, 

Sir John Simon occupies a position at the Bar of England, which has 
not been so completely filled by any advocate of the Bar in my recollection. 
He brings to the difficult tasks which await him, a mind ingenious, acute, 
well-stored and assiduous, and it would indeed be wrong if wa did not, in 
this House, recognise that he is makitig an immense sacrifice, as men count 
sacrifice, in undertaking the difficult duties which await him. I do not, 
of course, mean that Sir John Simon is merely making a financial sacrifice, 
but he is in a position in which, as one of the masters of his profession, he 
has no particular difficulties or anxieties in its discharge, for be is too 
consummately equipped in that profession to apprehend them. But he is 
undertaking duties of great novelty and of the utmost complexity in cir¬ 
cumstances, in which it would only be possible for a very sanguitie man to 
predicate that a solution would be obtainable, which would be .toceptable, 
not only here, but in India. No man can establish a lari^e claim upon the 
confidence of his fellow-countrymen than he. He ur Jertakes a groat task 
of great difficulty involving immense personal sacrifioos. and I am certain of 
this, that the wish of your Lordships will be to give him every support in 
the difficult task which in the high spirit of public service, he has undertaken. 
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Lord Burnham. 

There is another member of the Commiasion, a member of Your Lord* 
ship’s House, who has, for a lonir v®>''0'f of time, rendered public servioe. 
I mean my noble friend, Lord Bvinibam, whose special activity has happily 
been in the direction of making! ns bettor known in the outlying portions of 
the Empire. 1 have been aware of many of his travels. I know of no 
Dominion which lie has visited where his pleasant and tactful personality 
has not done much to create good feeling between us and those whom he 
has visited. For him, too, the sacrifice is considerable, for I may tell your 
Lordships that, not only will it be necessary for those who are to be the 
Commissioners, to spend some four months in India in the next cold weather 
but it vvill certainly be the result of their earlier efforts in India, on which 
material will bo accumulated, that will require sifting and examination on 
their return to this oountry. and they have then undertaken the very much 
greater labour, involved in their secmd visit, of spending some 6 or 7 months, 
travelling through the various provinces, acquainting themselves in great 
detail with the matters, which are relevant for their consideration and 
necessary for their decision. 

Lord Burtdiam, again, has undertaken this task in a spirit of public 
duty. I am sure that Your Lordships will appreciate that a man who is 
no longer very young, has undertaken a burden of this kind in the public 
iutorost. 

Lord Strathcona. 

Another member of Your Lordships’ house, a younger man, Lord 
Strathoona roc >mra'tided to us not only by a name which we honour, but 
also by an individuality of obaractor and exhibition of industry, which have 
carried him from, an inferior piano of mir activities, to a not unimportant 
post in the party organisation has abandoned this and, in my judgment, 
rightly abandoned it, for tho purpose of a large and more important public 
service. I am glad that a member of your liordships’ House with energy 
and youth and competence for this task has been prepared for and has 
undertaken its burdens. I oomo now for a moment to tho members of the 
House of Commons. 


Col. Lane-Fox. 

Of Colonel Lane-Fox, I think, 1 tieod not speak in terms of any parti¬ 
cular reoorntnendation. Ho is, indoor], known to many of your Lordships in 
bis own personality, ai d to all by name. He has discharged more than one 
high public position, and to the discharge of every position, he has brought 
equal confidence, industry and conscientiousness. 

lion. A. Cadogan. 

The Hon’ble A. Cadogan is known, I suppose, to all your Lordships, 
who wore members of tho House of Commo/is. Those of your Lordships 
who had not phe good fortune, ever to be the members of another place, I 
may remind that ha was the tactful, courteous and able Secretary of the 
Speaker of tho IL)use of Commons, for many years. If any man can retain 
popularity with ill sections of the House of Commons, who is the Secretary 
of Mr. Speaker for a period of many years, I would say of that man that he 
has many qualities which entitle him to sit upon this Commission. 
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Mr. MacDonald’s Attitude. 

I will say a word or two of the representatives of the Opposition. 
Mr. Walsh and Ma.ior Attlee. Here, I must make a slight digression. I 
thciieht it my duty to enter into some discussion, with the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Eamsay Macdonald, at an early stage in development of 
this matter, and I would desire, in the most public manner, to place it upon 
record, that consistently with his own position, his own responsibilities and 
his own discussions, ho has behaved as one would have expected a roan 
to behave, who, at one time, held the high office of Prime Minister in this 
country, and who, for all we know, may still hold it again. It would be 
giving an entirely wrong impression if I were to claim that, Mr. MacDoi aid 
accepted any responsibility for the particular proposals which I bring before 
the House to day. He did not accept them. I did not ask him to accept 
them. I did not expect that he should accept them. These responsibilities 
are of his Majesty’s Government alone. We accept them and wc shall accept 
the consequences of them. It is pertectly open to any supporter of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald either in this House or another plaoe, to say, “ We 
think that you would have exercised wiser discretion if you had adopted 
a different form of the Comraission. That is responsibility, it is not ours.” 
Let it therefore, be made perfectly plain, when I say that I accepted the 
advice of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in the case of the two gentlemen, who 
are to be the Labour members of this Commission. Let it be made per¬ 
fectly plain, that the position which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his friends 
are entitled to assume, is this. It is your scheme and not ours, but we 
would not take and do not take the responsibility of saying, when one you 
have adopted this scheme, that the loaders of the Labour Party in this 
country, propose to boycott it. My Lords, after considerable discussion 
between Mr. MacDonald and myself, the two names were put forward and 
were accepted. 

Mr, Walsh. 

The first was Mr. Stephen Walsh. My Lords, Mr. Walsh is an old 
Lancashire momler of Porlianieut. I have known him well for twenty-one 
years. Lie entered Parliament at the same election ns myself. I know 
well how great his reputation is with the mining community of Lancashire 
and I know too that, as the Secretaiy of State for War, he stamped an 
unaggressive but still a film and veal personality upon those with whom 
he associated at the War Office. I greatly welcome bis inclusion upon this 
Commission. 

Major Attlee. 

My Lords, I am not able to say more of Major Attlee than this. He 
comes to me with a very strong recommendation not only from the leader 
of the Labour Party for efficiency, capacity and industry, but those of my 
own party in the House of Commons to whom I have spoken have been as 
forward in his praise as those who rccoromonded him to me for inclusion 
as a member of this Commission. I am myself unhappily almost ten years 
remote now from the House of Commons and therefore I had not and have 
not the pleasure of Major Attlee’s acquaintance. 

My Lords, such are the men who have undertaken these burdens. I 
have no hesitation in recommending them warmly to your Lordships’ accep¬ 
tance and I think we are fortunate indeed in having discovered seven 
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gentleraen, many of them membors of the Commons and, in addition to the 
risks which I have already indiratod, exposed to electioneering difficulties 
which may arise who knows when, who nevertheless have been prepared to 
add these to other risks and inconvcnionces which they have undertaken, 

A Parliamentary Commission. 

My Lords, a grave question now requires discussion and it is here 
that I appi'ohci d th.at a diifcrcr.ce of o\iinion which is founded upon principle 
may develop between myself and the Op|iosition. Let me state it shortly. 
The qucstin-i is, should this Commission he a Parliamentary Comm'ssion con- 
sistins; of members of tlio Commons and the House of liords or should it 
bo a Commission in which Indian members would have found a place? My 
Lords, I have given for four years, ever since I undertook the responsibi' 
litios of this office, my deep and constant attention to this topic. I have 
satisfied mysely, and I am not without h'qm that I may satisfy your Lord' 
ships and the puV'lio, that the d^ciaioo which I recommend is not only right, 
but is the only decision which is roooncil ible with the very purposes which 
all of us hive in view. My Lords, the problem of India is one the main 
fe,atures of which hiatorioally are very familiar and which I do not pro* 
pose to examine in great d'tail to-day. Nevertheless, I shall presume to 
say one or two things quite plainly. When w,i wont to India in that coni" 
meroial guise which has frequently in history been our earliest approach 
to future dominions, we found it a country, discordant and dissentient within 
itself, of warring sects with no prospect of a stable and unified dominion. 
I examine t ot at all, for it would bo remote from and irrelevant to my 
purpose, the early history. I collect from that history only the conclusion 
which is logically required for my present argument, and, I state it plainly 
and boldly. It is that the intervontion of this country in India and that 
intervention alone, saved it at the relevant period from a welter of anarchy. 
Now, my Lords, I approach the present. It has been my duty to talk in 
the last three years to many distinguished IndiaiiB of every faith, every 
persuasion, every bent of political thought, I have asked all of those who 
were iiiclino<3 to be critical of our altitude in relation to the future con* 
stitutional development of India thi.s question. 

Question of Britain’s Withdrawal. 

Do you desire that the British Navy should be withdrawn from India ? 
Do you desire that the Civil Service should bo withdrawn from India? Do 
you desire that the protection of the British Navy should be withdrawn 
from the Indian shores ? 1 have never found one Indian, however hostile to 

this Government, however critical of our proposals in relation to the Indian 
development, who desired that the Army should be withdrawn, that the 
Indian Civil Service should bo withdrawn, or that the protection of the 
Navy should be withdrawn. Why do I state this position in a form so 
plain? It is to found upon it, as its logical conclusion, another. We under¬ 
took by an Act of Parliament—that act which substituti d for the authority 
of the Company, the authority of the British Government—Parliamentary 
responsibility. Does anyone really suppose that the Parliament of this country, 
which by an AcU of Parliament assumed to itself the responsibilities and 
functions of the Company, which, as the hi torical facts that I have shortly 
stated show, is still confronted by precisely the same problems in India 
as confronted our predeceBsci's at the moment when in the first place, the 
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activities of our commei'cfal and trading bodies supported by the force of 
arms, composed the warring soots of Ifidia, when it is still concerned, that 
our withdrawal to'Uiorrow would reproduce precisely the conditions which 
existed when we wefib there 1 flow can ar?y one in those circumstances 
pretend that whatever point may be disputable the responsibility of Parlia' 
ment not only does not still survive but is not an exclusive responsibility, 
from which Parliament can divorce itself, vvithout being false to the long 
and glorious history of the association of England and India. 

Why a Parliamentary Commission, 

If this be the reeponsibilty of Parliament, considerations of no small 
importance arise. I had to decide bfeore making a recomraondatiou to my 
colleagues, which they accepted as to the character of this C iramission, 
whether or not it ought to be the Parliamentary Commission. This, as I 
understand, is the point in relation to which doubt.s are principally entertain¬ 
ed by those who criticise ovrr proposal. Let me, therefore, examine it with 
the indulgence of the House with some care. If I am right in saying that 
it was Parliament, which was respoiisibl.o for that first momentous change, 
which deprived the Company of its political activities, if from that moment 
Parliament has been ohurgod with rospon.sibility. how can we divorce our¬ 
selves from that responsibility at. this moment ? Observe, it is only eight 
years since this same Parliament, by what is kriown as the Motitagu-Chelms- 
ford reform, by a great public Act, created the constitution which is now 
to be the sub) ct of revision and ve-oxamination. 

1-t is sometimes s,(id by our critics in India that it is for India to decide 
upon the form of the couBtitution suitable for themselves, and then for 
British Parliament formally to pass it. This suggestion has not been lightly 
made. It has been seriously made by men who are entitled that their 
observations shall be seriously accepted. I can only make this comment, 
1 have twice in the three years during wlvch I have b'^en Secretary of State, 
invited our critics in India, not only to put forward their own suggestions 
for a constitution but to indicate to us the form, which, lu their judgment 
the constitution should take. 'I’hat oirer is still open. It is most expressly 
repeated, as I shall show in a moment, in these proposals which we make 
for the association of Indians with the activities of the Comaiission. 

Parliament’s Duties and Responsibilities. 

But let it be plainly s.aid, .and it cannot be too plainly said, that Parlia¬ 
ment cam ot and will not ropudi.ato its own duties, its own responsibility 
in this matter. If anybody seriously supposes, either here or in India, 
that we are mechanically to accept a cnnstifutiori without our own primary 
and ultimate responsibility for judging upon it, they have no contact 
with the realities of the actual situation. We therefore form the clear 
view that this Commission must be a Parliamentary Commission. It was 
suggested, and is tieing suggested still, that we ought to have associat¬ 
ed Indians with the Commissioners, in order not to inflict a supposed 
affront upon Ii dian susceptibilities. That consideration deserves the moat 
careful utteiitioii and, indeed. I may make it quite plain that I have 
given it for a period of three years my almost unbroken attention. I 
have considered it from every angle. There is no argument which can be 
put forward in its support, which I have not already to the best measure of 
my capacity examined. The question, whether I am right or wrong, cannot 
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be answered without deciding what is the true fuiictioti of this Commission. 
The function of the Commission is a simple one. It is to report to Parlia* 
meat. When onco the Comniissioners have reported, they are fundi officio. 
The task then belongs to others. What is it that Parliament was entitled 
to require from these reporters? What could these reporters contribute 
that would be most helpful to Parliament? I find myself in no loubt aa to 
the answer to both these questions. Parliament could most be helped by the 
opinions of men of admitted integrity and itidependenoe. without any com¬ 
mitments of any kind nt all, in the past events of history, who wont there 
with one oViinot and one object only, and that was, to acquaint them-iolves 
with the aciualitios of the problem, and to equip themselves to be the wise 
advisers of Parliament. 

“ Exceptionnlly Intelligent Jury. 

We in Britain are accustomed to pride ourselV' S upon the jury system. 
It is frequently said that the collective intolligonco of 12 jurymen is incom¬ 
parably greater than the individual intelligence of any one among their 
number. 1 hope it wilt not ho considered that I am making any ohsorvition 
slightifig the distinguished men who are niembers of th' Commission if I say 
that ! conceive of them as an exocptiimidly intelligent jury going to India 
without any pi ecuiceived ideas at all and with no task except to come to 
Biitain and give the honest result of the examinatinn they make of Indian 
politics. I have only two things to add on the issue whether we are right 
or wrong in deciding upon a purely Patliamontary Commission. I have 
10 doubt whatever, speaking us a constitutional lawyer, that the framers of 
the original and determining Act when they spoke of a Commission contem¬ 
plated a Pavliamrntary Commission. It: is title that they did not so state 
in terms hut I draw the inference that they did not so state it, because they 
thought it so obvious. 1 observe Lord Cholmsiord in the House. I am not 
entitled, unless he thinks it proper to contribute to it, to ask his opinion but 
I should he greatly astonished if he is tint prepared to state at the time 
when the Coniinission was eontomplatcd in the governing Act, There was 
no other idea hut that it should ho entirely parliamentary. My Lords, 
what would have been the alternative? It is said lightly by those who 
have not considered very deeply the facts that a few Indian representatives 
ought to have been made memhers of the Commission. I vims reading a 
speech reported in “l lic Pioneer ” (mail edition) a few days ago by a most 
distinguished member of the Legislative As.somhly, who is himself a Hindu 
of high position and ability. It was the speech Mr. Goswami made at the 
All-India Congress Committee, a meeting not altogether favourable to His 
Majesty’s Govornmont or the present Secretary of State. Ho said that he 
did not know if there were any Mahomedan organisations in the country 
which represented the opinion of the Mahomedana, hut so far aa his own 
community waa concerned ho was certain that there was no such organisa¬ 
tion which could speak in the imine of the Hindu community. We know 
it therefore from a very prominent momhor of the Hindu community that 
in his judgniont^hore is no one in all India who can speak ufiicially in the 
name of the Hindu community. 

As to the opinions of Moslems, while wo hoard some repercussions in 
the newspapers during the last few days it has been my duty most care¬ 
fully and in consultation with the Viceroy to study the expressions of opinion 
which have appeared in the Indian press and appraise their value. I am 
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not in the least depressed or discouraged by them. I knew there would 
be many who, whatever the proposal Government brought forward, would 
be dissatisfied with it, but I find many elements in the great and heteroge- 
neons population who will not be dissatisfied and who in no event will 
make themselves a party to boycott. Don’t let us ever forget that the 
population of India—I suppose a general figure will be sufficient for 
my purpose—is somewhere in the neighbourhood of three hundred 
millions, of whom some seventy millions belong to Native States and 
are not primarily engaged with the present enquiry, I shall suppose 
that out of the 230 millions remaining, about two hundred and twenty 
millions have never heard of the Commission and I do not believe it would 
be a bold prediction to say that about two hundred millions are unaware 
that they are living under the benefits of the Montigu Chelmsford reforms. 
One must retain some contact with reality when dealing with the Indian 
population. My Lords, remember how infinitesimal is the number of those 
who vote in the elections and of that fractional percentage who vote, how 
largo a proportion consists of the illiterate class who mark their papers 
because they are unable to read, We in this House and those of another 
place have responsibility, not for the loudly articulate India, but for real 
India as a whole, that India which consists, as I have said, of three hundred 
million people. I only deal w'ith it because 1 think it fails to be dealt svith. 

I saw it stated in the Commons that a book which created wide 
public attention called “ Mother India” written by Miss Mayo, I think, was 
inspired either by the Government of India or by the Government of England. 

I should not deal with the matror if I were not struck by the complete 
irresponsibility which would enable Members of Parli,ament to make a state¬ 
ment so absolutely false and without a vestige of evidence. I most expressly 
invite the lady either to withdraw that charge or to produce the evidence. 

Indians on the Commission. 

I am dealing with the complexity of interests itjvolved and am inviting 
the House to consider how it would have been necessary for mo lo proceed 
if I had taken a different decision or if I had been supported by my collea¬ 
gues in taking a different decision and if wo decided there should be Indians 
on the Commission. In the first place it would have been evidently necessary 
to have a Hindu member although I should have boon in the difficulty 
which Mr. Goswami’s statement made plain, that is, that there is no Hindu 
organisation. I suppose it would have boon necessary in the first place to 
provide myself with a representative Hindu as a member of the Commission. 
Ill the next place the moment I had announced the name of a Hindu it 
would indisputably become necessary to provide for the Non-Brahmin Hindu, 
because the idea that the Hindu would bo accepted as a representative 
member by the Non-Brahmin Hindu is to those who know facts ludicrous. 
In the iiexb place I must have a Mahomedan and a Sikh, that is four native 
members to begin with. J,et mo inform the House, for these matters are 
not very widely known, that various remaining classes have in fact estab¬ 
lished their right to separate representation in the Provineial Legislatures, 
so that their claim is quite certain to be put forward in this connection. 
'Ihi-y will say, “Do not tell me I am to be represented by a Hindu or a 
Non-Brahmin Hindu or by a Mahomedan or a Sikh. My case is a different 
one,’’ and they have in fact achieved recognition of their claim in one or 
other of the Provincial Assemblies, I take, firstly, the Christians, I 
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suppose that they are entitled to be at least considered in India. They are 
a growing comm unity and they would certainly desire their views should 
be put forward. 

Let me take the case of the depressed classes. There is in India a vast 
population even in relation to the nunihors with which we are dealing, a 
population of sixty millions of the depressed classes. Their condition is not 
quite ns teirible, quite as poignant as it, has been in the past, but it is still 
terrible and poignant. They are ropollod from all social intercourse. If 
they come between the granious light of the sun and one who despised them 
the sun is disfigured for that man. They cannot drink at the public water- 
supply. They must make diversions of miles in order to satisfy thirst and 
they are tragically known and they have been known for generations as 
the “ untouchable.’’ Thorn are sixty millions of them in India. Am I to 
have a representative of them upon this Commission ? Never, never would 
I form a Commission nor would anyone in a democratic country, rjor would 
my friends opposite rocnmtnond it. from which you have excluded a member 
of this class which more than any other requires representation, if you are 
indeed to tut the matter to a mixed iiiry of the kind I am indicating. I 
have not dealt with others, aborigines and inhabitants of backward tracts, or 
special representatives of tho cotton trade, all of whom have been strong 
enough to assert their claim to iiidivitlual representation upon provincial 
assemblies. My proposition i.s more general. It would be impossible, to 
form a Commission other than a Pai lianientary Commission which would 
not excite reasonable complaints of exclusion on the part of persons who 
have very strong claims to ho inclnded and what would tho help be to Parli¬ 
ament 1 It is, I suppo.so, conceded that if I had had representatives of classes 
whom I have indicated, I could not possibly have excluded the Indian Civil 
Serv CO. Alter all, the Indian Civil .Service has deeply rooted interests in 
India. It las rendorod a prodigious service over ages. Mr. Lloyd George 
once said that it is the steel frame work around which a whole building has 
been construoted. It is not, I imagine, suggested that if you admitted other 
than Parliaineritary ropr. sentativos, you could exclude members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Had wo proceeded upon those lines, we should have found 
ourselves wirh a Commission of some eighteen or twenty people. That such 
a body would have been convooient, for the task assigned to them, no instruc¬ 
ted person, 1 believe, will seriously contend. 

But, lei: us attempt to imagine tho resulting situation, bad a body, ao 
unwieldy, in fact, been appointed. Doe.s anyone suppose, there would have 
been a unanimous report ? I'liero may not bo a unanimous report now, but 
at any rate wo shall have a report which proceeds upon the same general 
point of view and principle. But, what would be the report from a body 
such as I indicated 1 What, guidance would it give Parliament in the immen¬ 
sely difiicuU task that will await I’arliamont one or two or three years from 
now 1 It is obvious that because tho toiisioti and acuteness to-day of these 
unhappy communal quarrels are greater in my judgment than they hud been 
some twelve or.tbirleon years ago in Indian history it is obvious you would 
have a very strong partisan Hindu report, a very strong Moslem report 
and throe or four other dissenting ropoits from various sociions deeply 
interested in tho Socisions which are taken. Imagine the Parliament being 
assisted by the diaolosuie of dissenting views of this kind. I ask for indul¬ 
gent judgment, as to whether, coaironted with this alternative I have not 
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talten the right view when I said that seven members of the Lords and 
Commons, welLknown and respected in each House, shall go out, using every 
means of associating Indian opinion with them, and shall shortly pass and 
present to Parliament a report Parliament will be in position to understand, 
and by which it may usefully be guided. 

But, it may indeed be very reasonably said ; “ Are Indians to be denied 
any opportunity of contributing to these decisions V’ Had I made any such 
proposal, I should have known it is foredoomed to failure, not only in 
India, not only in the Commons, but indeed in this House. There is as 
great a determination to secure fairplay for reasonable Indian aspirations 
in this House as in the Commoira. 

Indian Committee’s Functions. 

Let me make plain what our proposals are, in this respect, for, indeed, 
think they have been very greatly misunderstood. It is our purpose that 
the Commission, when it visits India, should establish a contact with the 
Committee appointed for that purpose by the Central Legislature. I pause 
here to point out that, constitutionally, the Central Legislature is a body 
who most authoritatively can appoint members from its own numbers to 
confer with the members of the Commission. I assume that the appoint¬ 
ment will he made because I cannot believe that those who are anxious to 
persuade the Government of this country that they are fit for a further 
measure of Self-Goveriimerit will undertake the deep and most unwise 
responsibility of refusing to associate themselves with us in the first genuine 
efitorts which we make to asoertain the road we must tread in common 
together if we are indeed to reach that goal. I therefore do not, and will 
not, assume that they will be guilty of the unwisdom refusing to appoint 
such a committee. Now, what would bo the function of that Committee. 
It has been most irrationally assumed that they are merely to appear as 
witnesses before the Commission. That is not the case. They are invited, 
in a spirit of great sincerity, to co-operate as colleagues with the Commission. 
It is contemplated that they shall prepare in advance of the Commission’s 
arrival—if they find themselves able to do it. this next cold weather or if 
they find themselves within the limited period unable to do it a year later— 
that they shall prepare their own proposals and come before the Commission 
and say, “ These are our suggestions.” 

We claimed, and they claimed, that the West cannot devise a constitu¬ 
tion for the East, that you cannot put Eastern wine into Western bottles. 
Well, if there be behind that claim {and I don’t doubt it) sincerity of real 
feeling we afford them an opportunity of conironting our Commission 
with their own proposals, which can be made jtublio, which can be 
analysed attd criticised and can he accepted or rojectod after that analysis 
and criticism. No greater opportunity was ever given than is afforded 
to the Central Committee in the first place by the suggestion that they 
should confront the Commission with their constructive proposals. 

How the Commission will Develop. 

Now let us try to see how the Commission will develop. It is very 
diflSoult to supply one’s mind with accurate pre-vision to so many unknown, 
and, in the main unforseeablo, contingencies, but I will tell your Lordships 
how I think the Commission will develop in its activities. They will retain 
oontaot with the Committee of the Central Legislature, as long as their 
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di'liberatioiiB extend to matters with which the Central Legislature is prin» 
cipally concerned and they will temj)orarily lose contact, when they are 
iourneying to the provinces, but even here they will not be deprived of the 
constant refreshment of Indian opinion, for it is proposed (I see no recogni* 
tion of this fact in any ol the Indian papers) that, iri every province in which 
they journey, there will bo errated there Committees of the Provincial 
Legislatures which will discharge some consultative functions with the Com- 
missioners as is discharged at the centre of Government by the Committee 
of the Central Legislature. At no point, therefore, will the representatives of 
the Indian Ijegislatures bo deprived of the opportunity of influencing the 
views of the Commissioners. 

Let no one make the mistake of supposing that we are attempting to 
interpose into the scheme any official members. Members of the Central 
Committee and members of the Provincial Committees will all be elected 
and non-officials. I claim that no one could have done more than we have 
done to protect ourselves by making it certain that the Commission’s report 
to the Parliament should be at least illumined by the knowledge of what 
contemporary Indian politicians arc deeply thinking. 

But observe our next stage. Not a word has been said in the recogni¬ 
tion of this. Yet, let it bo poiiued out, that the enormous opportunity of 
iritervenitig at the most critical moment of ail is contained in our proposals. 
It is well known ihat wo intend that after the Commission has presented its 
report, proposals of tho Government on it will be sent, according to piece- 
dent, to a joint conference of boih the Houses of Parliament. Your Lord- 
ships or those who were interested in the Indian affairs, at that time, will 
not have forgotten how considorablo was the contribution, bow unremitting 
the industry of the Joint Committee which reported upon the Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals. It is our intention (0 create a similar body. 

Supposing that it be a fact that despite the constant contact in India 
between the Central Committee at the heart of the Government and Pro¬ 
vincial Committees of the Legislatures in each Province, to which the 
Commission will journey, if, despite all those opportunities of ascertaining 
opinion, the Indians have failed to make good their view upon the indepen¬ 
dent, unbiassed judgmetit of tho Commission they are not even then compel¬ 
led to acquiesce. They will oti tho whole have been given an opportunity 
which, in my judgment, has never before been given in the whole history of 
constitutiori-muking to any people who are in their position- We invite 
them at the Central (fovernment to appoint a Committee to oomo and sib 
with our Jiiint Committee. They can examine the Commission’s report. 
They have been even given a function, if they could only understand it, 
more important than that of the Commission itself. When once the Com¬ 
mission has made its rosport it is finished, but its critics remain and its 
critics are must formally specially invited to come and sit with the General 
Committee in Parliament and develop criticisms and objections they feel 
to the Commission’s report. 

I cannot say more than that being deeply committed as we are, deeply 
committed to the view which I have attempted to justify in argument that 
this Comrai3,sion must be Parliamentary in character we have neglected no 
resoui'ces which either our own ingenuity could suggest or our advisers 
could put forward to carry with us as far as we could Indian opinion at 
every stage. 
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No Departure from Central Scheme. 

If, without the destruction of our central schemes, fron which we do 
not intend to depart, the noble Lords can suggest nny method in which I can 
make it even plainer that our purpose is not to affront Indian opiriion, but 
rather to conciliate and make it friendly to us, it shall most deeply he con¬ 
sidered. But I add one word of caution only ; we must take no step which 
would lead to the risk that we shall have two reports proceeding from two 
Commissions. The responsibility, as I have made it plain, is and must 

be the responsibility of Parliament. We have conceived of every means 
Open to our imagination to associate with the conclusions which the 
Commission will present to Parliament Indian opinions, even Ii.dia pre¬ 
judice. As long as it does not destroy our scheme we will listen with 
sympathy to any suggestion. We are satisfied that we have discharged in 
the best interests not only of this country, but of Itidia insolf, the duty, 

which we have inherited from others, of comiiosing the Statutory Commission. 

Lord OLIVIER said that the iippoitnmont of I be Commission bad an un¬ 
fortunate reception. Govcriiment had been very unfortunate in the circums¬ 
tances in which their intentions were disclosed before any statement was 
made, but he felt strongly that Goven ment ai d the Secretary of State hud 
to thank themselves to some extotil for the atmosphere in which it had been 
received. He did not think that I.ord Btikcnhead lind been at all happy 
on previous occasions in the greund he gave for the aj>yioiiitmciit of the 
Commission. For, he had repeatedly taken the view that the matter could 

not be considered unless the Indian people ai d yioliticians showed signs 

of sense of responsibility and co-operation, whereas that consideration 
could not for a moment be expected to appeal to the Ii dian politicians. 
While it might be said that two-hutidred millions of Indian peojile might 
know nothing about the question of ajipointitig the Commission, there 
could bo no question that Indian political reform parties generally did 
persent the conscious political will of the Indian people and they desired 
means of self-government. 

Lord Olivier then proceeded to ridicule the view that the Courtnission 
was a sort of examitiation paper set for Indians to see how far they were fit 
for self-government, when lights suddenly went out and the H<.uso was 
plunged in complete daikness. Loid Olivier continued to speak in darkness 
for a time but the House was then adjounud for half an hour till light 
returned. 

Lord Olivier, discussing the personnel of the Commission, said that 
when it was announced, the list seemed to him likely to bo disappointing to 
most Indians who would consider it not of a sufficient calibre. He 
would be very sorry to see a movement on the part of Indian leaders to 
boycott the Commission. He ojiined that some of them had boon rather 
precipitate in their action, For, having waited so long before committing 
themselves to non-co-operation, they might have waited a little longer. He 
hoped that Lord Birkenhead’s statement would lead them to reconsider 
their position. 

Dealing with the roaeons for appointing the Parliamentary Commission 
and the great difficulties in the way of having a lepreFentative Indian Com¬ 
mission or a representative mixed Commission, Lord Olivier said that, when 
in office, he had often considered the matter and had always come to the 
conclusion that it would not bo possible to appoint any other kind Of 
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Commission than Oovornment, had done. The Labour Party, whioh at least 
had always been regarded as desiring to do the fullest possible justice to 
India, had decided to support the Commission without any intention what- 
ever of routing off Indiana and having the fullest confidence in th -m. Lord 
Olivier thought it was ridicul ais to suppose that, after the friendly conver¬ 
sations Lord Birkenhead had with many Indians, it would be itossihlo for him 
to have it in bis mind to do anytliing which ho knew would affront Itidians. 

He suggested that there had been a lack of preparation in connection 
with the appointmnit of the Commission .similar to that which had caused 
the failure oi the Geneva Conferonoe, and he rogretred that Government, 
before making original propoa.als, had not secured the co-operation of the 
representatives of the Indian people. 

He suggested that, when tlm Oonimission left for India, it should make 
it its primary duty to consult on eqnal terms with a committee appointed 
by the Indian Legislature. There should ha j-nnt meetings of the two 
Cotnmissiofis and report of those Comnii-ssions to the Houses of Parliament. 

Lord O'lvier said that the Commission would coma into contaet with 
genuine and patriotic Indians. The Labour Party had every confidence 
that the Comrnissianers would tint in accordanoo with the spirit of the declara¬ 
tions made. Lord Olivier emphasised how much better Parliamentary 
Commission would he able to iHtprrciato the value of evidence with the 
assistance of saoh Indiati Committee apiiointod by the Irniian legislature. 
His friends in India would realise that t he Labour Party sympathised with the 
movement- for Self-Government, 'rho Commission was only a stop and it was 
the best practical step which could have hoeii taken at the present time. 
Despite the rather unfortunate cirruin.stancos he Itopeil Indians would with¬ 
draw from their attitude protiosing to boycott the Commission ns that would 
leave the situation as between Rngl.ind and India in a very deploi’ahlo and 
most hopeless position. Lord Olivier said that if Indians did not ohtaiti all 
they wanted, they would obtain a great deal more than they could possibly 
obtain if they hoyci tted the Commission, Ho hoped that the Commission 
would at any rate place Indian ntFiirs on a basis of continuous progress and 
development. Ho hoped this would ho tli • final enquiry of this sort which with 
the assistance of IndiaiH would formulate lines on which continuous progress 
might be made. He hoped Indians would even now abandon the attitude 
of boycott and see if they could come togethe.r on the Commission appointed 
by legislature and present the British Commission with a scheme, for that 
would have enormous and overwhelming iiifinonco in the result of the 
Commission. Lord Olivier proceeded to say “ We know that Indians did 
not want to get rid of the British connection and the army and navy im¬ 
mediately. In time they did not want immediate Swaraj or Homo Rule which 
was impossible and an unthinkahlo thing. They wanted a scheme which 
would give them in a number of years comiilete and respoiisiblo Dominion 
Govpi'iiroent. Such scheme was not possible to-monow or next year but a 
scheme was possible which would as rapidly as possible work out and 
produce that fesult. He wished the Commission most heartily a very 
prosperous and suoressiui career, and tru.stcd that the passing equal which 
had arisen through Really undeserved suspicions of the intentions of Goven* 
ment though Ciiusod by prejudice created l>y the members of the Conservative 
Party, would blow over and the commission bring its labours to a prosperous 
end. 
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The Marquis of READING then said :— 

The subject of the earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission 
has been discussed many times and by various Secretaries of State. 1 think 
I am right in saying that during my period of office I discussed it with 
the four vSecretaries of State in different Governments atid it is now to 
me a satisfaction to find that a coi clusion has been reached to appoint 
the Comniission at an earlier date than provided by the Statute of 1919. 

I cannot but wish that the speech of the Secretary of State to which we 
have all listened with so much pleasure and interest had be-n delivered 
earlier. It might have prevented much that has happened since. It is useless 
now to go back on that period but nevertheless it seems to mo that it is 
most unfortunate and in some respects incomprelionsible that, whilst we had 
had a statement made as early as N'lvomber 8th which was in consequence 
of a premature a>id inconijibte disch sure from India of the names of 
the Commissioners, we should not tiave had an opportunity of a debate 
in tbe Lords which would have helped very much to clear the atmosphere. 

In Loid liiikenhead’s speech and also in Lord Olivier’s there is material 
which I trust will caueo Indians to ponder over seriously before they pro¬ 
ceed with the movement which in some quarters has been definitely adopted 
ai d announced. Tbe difficulties of an earlier debate no doubt arose from the 
fact that as the Statute had not yet boon passed which permitted the 
earlier appointment of the Commission it would bo impos iblo constitutionally 
(so I gathered) to discuss the appointment of those who were to form the 
Commission, ft seems to me (here might have been ways found to enable 
UB to pioceed with the debate and at least to listen to so much of Lord Birken- 
bead 8 obsi rvatioiiB to-day, at least a fortnight earlier. But all that is past 
and what we have now to do is to attempt to rid India of the notion that 
Government intended to f)lace any stamp of inferiority upon or humiliate 
in any way Indian violiticians or Indian Nationalists or that there has been 
tbe slightest desire to say that the Indian is incapable of standing on an 
equality with the British in matter of this character. That certainly was 
not the idea. I am sure. 

Fur my part I give the most unqu.ilified support to the proposal put 
forwaid by Govot nment. This is in no sei se a party question. India S<ir- 
tui ately is ouf.sido party controversy. The main grounds of the policy are 
well sifted 'Ihey were adopted by Parliament, Several Governments 
have been in exiBtei oe since the Act of 1919 ai d there has been no deviation 
from tbe policy which was declared in 1917 and oariod out by the Statute 
of 1919 aid I am coiifident there will be none because the statement made 
and psi'cciallv the di’claiation by His Majesty on tbe advice of his Ministers 
to the Indian people is in itself a ebaiter which cannot be abrogated and 
from which there can be no deviation but the real points that divide Nation¬ 
alists in Ii dia and those not prepared to go forward as fast as the Nationa¬ 
lists would desire are questions of time, method and tbe various steps that 
might be taken on tbe road to that sell government whmh is promised 
to India within the words of the Statute. 

1 myself often wondered and considered what focm the Commission 
should take, I am omboldcnid, rspeci-.lly by the observations made by Lord 
Olivier, he referred to certain proposals made to and discussed with me 
when I was Viceroy, to remind him that when his Govertimont was in office) 
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proposals of this character relatiog to an earlier appointment of the Commis¬ 
sion were discussed between his Government and myself. 

Lord Olivier interjected ; “ I said those would appear in the noble Earl’s 

memoria.” 

Lord Reading rotorod :—“ Well, I am not going to wait until they 
appear. ’’ 

This has been the question agitating the mind of every Secretary of 
State and of the Viceroy of the time of myself and my successor. There 
has lieen no period at which we have not boon discussing it. I find some 
satisfaction in the thought that I always favoured appointing a Commission 
in the cold weather of 1927 and I am very gl id indeed that my successor 
Lord Irwin has come to the same conclusion and that Covornment itseli has 
arrived at that decision. 

The real difficulty with which wo have to deal concerns the composition 
of the Commission. It it said it is an affront to India to apoint a Parlia¬ 
mentary Commission and exclude Indians. I cannot but think there i« a 
misapprehension in the minds of those who have com' to that conclusion — 
very serious misapprehension, it is not to tie wondered at. I think wc 
must be a little careful not to blame Indians for any views they may have 
expressed when it is remembered that they know of the Commission sod 
its composition before they wore aware (if any of the very admirable safe¬ 
guards introduced by Government. 

If the Commission w'oro to bo appointed composed of men with experi¬ 
ence of India, who had lived part of their life in India, had perhaps hold 
office as Governors of provinces and, vari‘ us persons who for one reason 
or another had c uisidorablo knowledge of Indian affairs, I should have said 
without hesitation that we could not have apiiointed such a Commission 
without appointing a number of indians and I d"ubt very much whether 
there would have been aiiy division of opinion on that subject, Hut that 
is not the Comm ssion appoint'd. It is a totally different o e. Indeed the 
selection made is of gentlemen Members ol Parliament of both Houses, who 
have had no special experience of India, who may perhips have paid a 
visit to India hut merely as sightseers and tourists and who have had really 
nothing to do with the administration ol the alfairs of India and that is the 
central point on which all argument must ro-t; for it is quite impossible 
to find any gontleman who has pa.tsed his life in India, who has p rhaps 
been born and lived with his family there, who could appro ich this question 
with the same standpoint as tho.so who have boon appointed and who will 
sail for India in order that they may iafurm themselves and then inform 
British Parliament. 

The Muddiman Emiuiry. 

I wondered sometimes, when rofiectiiig upon the Commission, composed 
of British and Indians, how it would ho po.s.sihlo to find Indians who had 
not already committed themselves to a definite view and I thii k I shall be 
borne out by evsi'y one with a knowledge of 1 dian politics if I say there 
is no loading Indian politician who might not aspire to bo a leader, who 
has not committed himself again and again on the very subject we are now 
disoviesing. It occurred to me during the deb.ito that the earliest occasion 
on which I remember soma resolution in favour of antic pding the date of 
the Commission and appointing it much earlier than 192H, curiously enough, 
arose actually in 1921 just after Parliaments had been inaugurated and 
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almost within a month or two o! my succeedinf; to Lord Chelmsford, It 
was one of the earliest resolutions I encountered in India and it certainly 
was during 1921. That was the state of affairs which continued until 1923 
when there were resolutions and in 1924 there wore definite resolutions 
to that effect. A committee was appointed, of which Your Lordships are 
no doubt aware, which was called the Reforms Inquiry Committee, It was 
very often called the Muddiman Committee. It was composed of Indiana 
and British. Sir Alexander Muddiman who was then the Home Member 
and Leader for Government in the Legislative Assembly, was the Chairman. 
Associated with him were two British members. Sir Charles Lines, who 
was a member of the Viceroy’s Council for Commerce and Sir Arthur 
Froom, who was the unofficial European representative. 

The National Demand. 

The other six composing the Commission were Indians. I do not 
desire to tiavel into the history of that Commission. I only refer to it to 
point out that as a result there was a very full debate in the Legislative 
Assembly in 1926 in which resolutions were formulated representing the 
views of those who favoured an immediate advance and who stated from 
their viewpoint what they wished Govorninent to do. There was a very 
long resolution wliioh formulated the Constitution. It left details to bo 
settled by a Round Table Cunfcronco or by a Commission but substajitially 
what they wished and the views were that there must bo both a Central 
Legislature and Provincial Legislatures, composed of roprosentativcs elected 
on a wide franchise and that the Governor •General in Council should bo 
responsible to the Central Legislature. Finance and various matters were 
dealt with and there wore certain reservations regarding the Army into 
which I need not go but it was definitely shaped by the leaders of political 
thought in India, certainly by those who were taking a prominent part in 
the debate in the Legislative Assembly. I noticed the names of those who 
spoke strongly in favour of those resolutioris and who of course wore entitled 
to repre.setit their views with all the force tlioy could command. They were 
doing it in a perfectly constitu'ional manner, and although, as Government, 
we might not agree with them and thought they were proceeding too fast and 
going too far, yet no fault could be found with their manner of presenting 
the case or with the resolutions which from their viewpoint they advanced. 

Exclusion of Nationalists. 

But all those who made themselves responsible for that definite declara¬ 
tion are now taking part largely in the agitation which is proceeding in India 
for boycotting the Commission. A question I have put myself and which I 
have no doubt the S cretary of State niust have cuosidored again atid again 
is : Would it bo possible to appoint a CommiHsion in which loaders of 
Nationalist opinion could participate with the knowledge that they them¬ 
selves, not once but over and over again, have committed themselves to a 
definite view as to the policy for which they wished and fioni which they 
Wi uld not depart 1 It seems to me that it is really putting men on the 
Commission with the knowledge that the opinion they would express are 
the opinions they have already expressed. I am prepared to admit they 
would sit on the Commission with every desire to be perfectly fair and keep 
an open mind. Nevertheless, they have been thinking about this BuVqect 
for a very long time and, as I have indicated, have already given pledges 
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from which it would soem very difficult for them to recede. I mention that 
again merely for the purpose of illustrating the difficulties there would have 
been had Government set about appointing a Commission composed of those 
with Indian experience and loft these men out. It would at once have been 
a challenge to Indian political opinion and thought and it would have been 
assumed that it had been done purposely with the objeot either of humiliat, 
itig them or of preventing their voices and opinions from having a full weight. 

No Alternative hut Parliernontary Commission. 

Confronted with all these difficulties and those mentioned already by 
the Secretary of State, which I won’t repeat, it seems to mo there was no 
alternative but a Parliamentary Commission. I cannot profess to say what 
was in the minds of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford when the particular 
clause of the Statute was drafted and when they came to the conclusion 
that there should be a revision. I don’t know what they had in mind but 
1 should be very surprised to find that they had definitely ruled out altoge¬ 
ther a Parliamentary Commission, I should not bo surprised to learn from 
them that what they always contemplated was a Commission of Parliamentary 
representatives from Britain. I have arrived at my conclusion entirely 
unaided by the Secretary of State. By that I mean that, although I had 
with him during the period I was Viooroy and since many discussions on 
Indian affairs and on this subject, 1 was not aware of the decision of the 
Government to appoint a Parliamentary Commission until just a little before 
the announcement was made, 

That enables me to say that my views are quite independent, quite free 
and unbiassed by anything that may have been said recently at any rate on 
this subject by the Secretary of State to me. And that conclusion to which I 
came is the oonolusion which Government hid already reached. I cannot 
think there was any other course open. 

The Olivier Proposals. 

Although iii is a groat satisfaction to find there is no division of opinion 
in the Lords regarding the appointment of the Commission and certainly 
none regarding its members, I was a little troubled in my mind by the sug¬ 
gestions of Lord Olivier. I do not jjropose to analyse proposals. I do not 
know whether the Secretary of State had them before him when he was 
speaking. All I will say is that I should have thought those proposals, in 
the language which he read to us and whioh I presume therefore represents 
formally what is desired by the party, were quite impossible of acceptance. 
Without attempting to travel into them in detail to suggest for a moment that 
there should be two reports, one liy an Indian Committee—that is of those 
gentlemen who ho in India, constituting the Committee that was to bo 
formed—and another by the Commission to be appointed in Britain, would 
really be placing the Parliamentary Commission in a position which I do 
not think I am exaggerating when 1 describe it as impossible. 

^ "Dispassionate Hearing” for Itjdia. 

If one draws a picture of what would happen in such conditions, one 
immediately arrives at the result that chaos must ensue. You would have 
two totally different reports, I suppose, lu any event I do not intend to go 
further into those proposals, They are matters for His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. I am merely expressing the views which I have reached and of those 
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who are associated with me in this House. Thera is much to be done 
although I could not go anything like the length suggested by my Noble 
Friend. I believe no better plan could be devised, certainly I am unable to 
think of one. There has been no more elaborate plan prepared to safeguard 
the interests of Indian politicians and of those who although not politicians 
may nevertheless desire to be heard upon this subject, than the provisions 
that have been made no doubt in consultation botwoon the Viceroy arid the 
Secretary of State, It is especially with reference to those safegurds that I 
should like to make a few observations. One cannot tell how much of what 
one may say in this House may travel to India. I have received telegrams 
from leading Indian politicians with whom I was on terms of friendship in 
India, appealing to me in this respect. My answer must be that all safe- 
guards they really could desire are already provided. They have an 
opportunity of presenting their views not only by the Committee of the 
Central Legislature but also by the Committee appointed by themselves, a 
non-official committee of elected men, unofficial in every respect for the 
purpose of arriving at the conclusions they wish to put before the Com¬ 
mission and there they may bo quite certain they will get an excellent and 
dispassionate hearing. 

I cannot myself think a better Chairman could be found for the purpose 
or one who would satisfy Indian public opinion more thoroughly than Sir 
John Simon who is going out to undertake this very responsible duty. 

Hopeful of a Change. 

I am oppressed by some approhension lost Indian politicians may be 
led away into carrying out this policy of the boycott or refraining from 
presenting themselves and refusing to have, in the language of one telegram 
to me, anything to do with the Commission in any shape or form. I know 
Indian gentleman, indeed an Indian ho was going to say of every class is 
very sensitive. Ho is perhaps none the less sensitive because bo is ruled 
by a Government which is not bis own and is prono to take offence whore 
none is meant. 

He is, because of these very facts, rather inclined to think there is 
some desire to wound him, to place him in a position of inferiority. When 
he has read what the Secretary of State has had to say to-day I believe in 
his heart he will find ho has been mistaken. Although it is very difficult 
for a politician in India as in England to recede from a position which bo 
has once publicly announced, yet I am bopcfnl there will bo a change and 
that it will be recognised that everything that could be done for them has 
in fact been done in this connection. 

I would only add, in conclusion, that some of my Indian friends, if 
they look back on the events of the last fow years and even beyond, will 
find that the policy of abstaining from atiy intercourse with the Commission 
or with the Government has not always been productive of benefit to 
India and it is rather a perilous instrument to use and sometimes it recoils 
upon those who adopt it. If the policy is persisted in, 1 do not hesitate to 
say that a grave error will have been committed. 

India’s " Opportunity.” 

An opportunity is presented to India to put the whole of her case before 
a tribunal presided over by a Chairman of the character and capacity of Sir 
John Simon, But the whole purpose of it is that the gentlemen forming the 
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Commission shovild inform Uiemsolvos, adncato thomsolvos to speak, whan 
they are in lndi;t, on ttio views of Indiana, that they shall learn everything 
that there is to be said on the suVijoct, that they sh,all duly and faithfully 
report to Parliament when they return, and that they shall give their conclu¬ 
sions which at least wo may be assured are not conclusions of those who 
reason a privri I ut will ho decisions arrived at by them after carefully weigh¬ 
ing and .sifting all the evidence that is prosontod to them. 

Diarchy. 

llogu'diiig the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms, I have expressed the opi¬ 
nion,before in the Lords and also in India that they have proved on the whole 
to have boon boftcr devised oven perhaps than those who had the leading 
part in them themselves thought at the time. I am not for a moment suggest¬ 
ing that they are incapable of amendment but I believe that in them is the 
foundation well laid and that it rests with India now to show to the British 
public that from the exporionoe aho has had, from the knowledge she has 
acquired of Parliamentary Oovornmont from all various events during these 
eventful years—after all the Ijogislaturos hive only existed since the begin¬ 
ning of 1921—she is now .able to present a case and arguments which will 
enable the Commission to form its own opinion aitd report to Parliament when 
Parliament will again have an opi>oi'<unity of hearing the Indian Committee. 
If they desire to make representations in those cirenmstanoos they have really 
the best protection that could bo devi.sod for them and it would be very un¬ 
wise, I venture to think, if they refrained from making every possible use 
of the opportunities afforded thorn. 

Lord CHFJjM.SFORD said bo was deeply committed to the belief that 
the inquiry should bo through the medium of a Parliamentary Commission, 
lie emphasised that Indiatis should !»e closely associated in a very effective 
way with the working of the Commission and oarnostly hoped that Lord 
Reading’s appeal, to India would roach them. 

lie further emphasised that there was no reflection at all upon Indians 
in the constitution of the Commission and there was no idea of shutting them 
out from a full expression of their views. lie pointed out that Mr. Montagu 
and bo were closely conditioned by the announcement of His Majesty’s 
Goverumout in 1917 and the same condition applied to the Commission. 

Reviewing the history of the Reforms in India since his time. Lord 
Chelmsford expressed the ofiinioti (liat the ball had boon sot rolling by the 
very remarkable speech of Lord .Sinha as the President of the Indian 
National Congress of the Christmas of 1915, pleading to the British Govern¬ 
ment to declare their policy with regard to the future constitutional deve¬ 
lopment. 

Origin of " Diarchy,” 

Lord Clielmsford said that when ho returned to England from India in 
1916 ho found a Gomraittoo of the India Office oousidoring the linos of the 
future constitutional dovolopmoiit. The Committee gave him a pamphlet 
broadly outlining the views which, when ho reached India, ho showed to 
his Council and alao to Lord Meston and it contained what is now known 
as the DiaroUic principle. Lord Chelmsford explained that the epithet 
“ Diarchy ’’ originated from the remark of Sir William Moyer whan he heard 
the proposal that it reminded him of the division into Central and Imperial 
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Provinces under the early Roman Empire which Mommsen (1) called 
" Diarchy." 

Lord Chelmsford said that his Council and Lord Meston both reported 
adversely on the proposals in the pamphlet. Lord Chelmsford then pro¬ 
ceeded to consider the despatch on different linos in the nature of an exten¬ 
sion of the old Morley-Minto Reforms but Sir Austen Chamberlain, then 
Secretary of State, pointed out that these proposals failed to fix the enlarged 
Councils with responsibility. 

Lord Chelmsford thought that in that criticism of Sir A. Chamberlain 
lay the basic principle of the announcement of 1917. It was true that Mr. 
Montacu was then the mounthpioce of that announcement but it was common 
knowledge that the announcement had been substantially framed before 
Mr. Montagu assumed office. When be and Mr. Montagu met in India in 
November in 1917, they found that both had arrived at substantially the same 
conclusion, namely, that in order to carry out the announcement, the diarchic 
method must be employed. 

Lord Chelmsford recalled that the Reforms were introduced under un¬ 
favourable conditions, namely, the Puiijab disturbances, non-co-operation and 
financial stringency. He hoped his old friend Sir John Simon, would start 
his Commission under more favourable auspices and expressed delight at Sir 
John Simon’s appointment. Ho hoped that the report or advice the Commis¬ 
sion gave when it reported would s^iuare with the announcement in the 
manner in which Mr. Montagu and he had to snuare their proposals of 1917. 
Ha might have been unfortunate in his attempt to carry out the terms of the 
announcement but he hoped that the Simon Commission would be more for¬ 
tunate. He concluded be saying that all quarters hoped that the Commission 
would be successful in the groat enterprise. 

Closing the debate, Lord BIRKENIIR.AD declared, “I do not think it is 
necessary to add more than a word to the very remarkable debate. Seldom, 
indeed, can a discussion have been informed by more knowledge. There has 
been contributory to it a former Secretary of State, who was in office at a very 
troubled period in the history of India, and two Viceroys, each of whom was 
charged with special and grave responsibility during the period of his office. 

“ I am greatly encouraged by the realisation that none of those three has 
quarrelled with or challenged the broad decision of His Majesty's Government. 
Is it too much to hope that so remarkable an un.aniraity—for I exclude minor 
points upon which some criticism has been expressed—is it too much to hope 
that so remarkable an unanimity of opinion .among men of so vastly different 
experience and so representative of every political thought in Britain may 
travel to India 1 May it so travel and may it have the effect of persuading 
men of prominence and position in India. They would be rash in prematurely, 
perhaps irretrievably, committing tberasolves to a course which perhaps here¬ 
after will prove to be unwise and irreconcilable with their own ultimate 
interest, 

“ On this point Lord Olivier has addressed the word of wise caution 
which I venture to adopt and repeat, I will only add that I am deeply 
grateful for the spirit which has prevailed during the debate and for the 
successful contribution which I am persuaded it has made to the difficult 
situation in which we find ourselves.” 

The House agreed to Lord Birkenhead's resolution without opposition. 
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Debate in the House of Commons, 

On the 25th November in the House of Commons Earl WINTERTON 
moved the resolution regarding the appointment of the Indian Statutory Com¬ 
mission. 

At the outset, he replied to a question regarding the incidence of the cost 
of the Commission, put by Col. Wedgwood ten days ago, and said that under 
the Government of India Act, Indian revenues would bear the cost of the Com¬ 
mission, but His Majesty’s Government had decided to contribute ^20,000 
towards it, 

Earl Winterton said that he hoped and believed that Lord Birkenhead’s 
statement in the Lords and the speeches that would be made to-day in the 
Commons from Treasury Benches would allay apprehension in India as far as 
those apprehensions were based on honest doubt regarding procedure, although 
H. E. the Viceroy’s announcement contained a full and generous recognition of 
India’s legitimate claim. 

He considered that it was necessary to grasp and appreciate two concep¬ 
tions, if any common ground was to be reached between His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and thi-ir critics, although it was not easy to divide those two principles. 

First of those principles was that “ upon Parliament lies the responsibility 
and ultimate decision,—a responsibility which cannot be shared with or handed 
over, to any other authority.” 

The second was that ” the composition of the Commission and every detail 
of method contemplated in connection with the enquiry, indeed the whole state¬ 
ment made by Mr. Baldwin in the Commons on 8th November and by Lord 
Birkenhead in the Lords, form an integral whole which stand or fall together.” 

Earl Winterton recalled that the Act of tqtg was passed with the assent of 
all parties. At that time there were Indians who repudiated the Preamble of the 
Act and denied the right of Parliament to determine the Indian Constitution. 
Advocates of this view-point demanded and still demand that responsibility for 
peace and good government and moral and material progress, which has been 
directly assumed by the Crown, should be abruptly discredited but that was an 
untenable conception to-day for those who accepted the Act of 1919. 

Parliament, whether right or wrong, could not throw off responsibility at this 
stage. There was muclt of falsified history in connection with the situation that 
Britain found v.'hen she first went to India and assumed responsibility for the 
present and for the future of the Indian people, especially as the trustee of 
minorities. 

Earl Winterton scouted the attempts to compare conditions in India, Ireland 
and Egypt, since Egypt and Southern Ireland were far more homogeneous than 
tliat great sub-continent of India liad ever been. 

‘‘ If you examine the situation in India, you do not find the Fellaheen of 
Egypt cringing in avve before others of his countrymen, like the depressed classes 
in India before the Brahmin or the high-caste Hindu. Theoretically in a country 
like Egypt, where the predominant religion is Islam, every one is equal before the 
religious law. Take the case of Soulh Ireland. I do not think I have ever seen 
in the history of Ireland such bitterness between the Catholics and Protestants as 
between Hindus and Moslems in Northern India. I do not intend to wound 
Indian feeling but in a debate of this kind we must face facts in order to come to 
a reasonable decision.” 

With regard to the composition of the Commission on which point the Act 
of 1919 was silent, Earl Winterton drew attention to the fact that leaders 
of the Opposition in the House of Lords yesterday, including Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, agreed wi 4 h Lord Birkenhead that the Parliament of 1919 contemplated 
such a composition as was laid down in this resolution now moved. 

Earl Winterton continued : “ Nobody who knows India will suppose that 
two Indian gentlemen, whatever their position or intellectual attainments, could 
possibly represent all the political, racial and economic factors in India. They 
could do no more to put their interests forward than could be done by their 
numerous fellow-countrymen. They could not do as much to influence the 
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Commission as the properly accredited representatives of the Indian Legislature 
who will have every opportunity of presenting and emphasising their Case 
could do. 

Earl Winterton continuing said that nobody in this House or in India would 
be satisfied with one or two Indians. The second proposal for a mixed Com¬ 
mission had more to commend it, although it h.ad been rightly rejected. 

A Physical Impossibility, 

Earl Winterton enumerated a dozen separate interests which had succes¬ 
sively demanded the recognition of one or another legislature and expressed the 
opinion that if only half a dozen of them were selected to form a mixed Com¬ 
mission it would not he easy to find a single representative who would command 
the confidence of the component parts of each o the six remaining groups. He 
was convinced that mixed representation of Indi.ans and Europeans, official and 
unofficial, resident or lately resident in India, would be a physical impossibility, 

Earl Winterton said he was more concerned with Lord Chelmsford’s agree¬ 
ment with Lord Birkenhead because Lord Clielmsford was the author of the 
report and the Viceroy at the time. Oliviously it was very desirable, and that 
must at any rate have been in the mind of Parliament at the time the Act was 
passed, that the Commission should not be unwieldy numerically and that the 
members, though necessarily differing in their outlook towards the Indian problem 
arising from a difference in their own political views, should be moved by the 
same fundamental conception of the duty which the Act of 1919 lays on them. 
Would a mixed Commission satisfy that consideration ? 

Earl Winterton next dealt with “ the fantastic proposal ” of the various 
newspapers to include on the Commission India experts serving in this country. 
He asked how they could logically include ex-Viccroys and Governors and 
exclude Indians and Europeans spending their lives in India. A similar argument 
applied in the case of the suggestion that Sir. Frederick Whyte should be placed 
on the Commission. 

Dealing with the Commission and its functions, Earl Winterton decided it 
was absurd to say that the Commission, carefully chosen from both Houses and 
blessed with a Chairman in the centre of the front rank of Parliament and Law, 
w.ns not the instrument by which Parliament would be able to discharge its 
responsibilities. It was perfectly possible to be realist without abating a jot 
from consideration for or sympathy with the ideals of Indians in public life. 

Earl Winterton asked whether Parliament was not to listen to the millions 
of people outside the electoral system in India by obtaining their views directly 
thiough its chosen representatives which members of the Commission would be 
and also whether Messrs. Walsh and Attlee were less likely to be sympathetic to 
the Moslem minority or the millions of untouchables than Brahmins or members 
of the Hindu majority. 

Evidence was dally accumulating that a raging, tearing propaganda against 
the Commission by certain persons, who were always opposed to the Government 
of India as they were entitled to be, did not present the real views of a very 
large number of people in India who took interest in these matters. 

There seemed to be some misunderstanding about the functions of the 
Centra! Legislature and of the Provincial Councils. That must obviously be left 
to the Commission to settle. We could not tie their hands in advance. It was 
a novel and unprecedented procedure to which the Commons was asked to 
concur. It was not desirable to attempt to tie the hands of the Commission or 
in any way dictate to its distinguished Chairman, but the Committee of the Central 
Legislature and Provincial Committees would be more than mere witnesses and 
would be able to prepare the case for further Self-Government as it appeared 
to them. 

Never had any part of the Empire prior to receiving partial responsible 
Government or full dominion status such opportunities of irfiuencing directly the 
British Parliament. It was not done in the case of Canada and Australia or in 
the most recent case of Rhodesia. 

As regards complaint from outside that India ought to have been consulted 
in advance whether it wouki accent this form of constitution or not, Earl 
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Winterton pointed out that .apart from the fact that responsibility must rest upon 
His Majesty’s Government, vvc were consulting Indians through the Commission. 

“I refuse to believe that they will not take that opportunity that they will 
not asist freely in the very forniidahle task of revising and reinforcing the consti¬ 
tution of the Empire within an Empire which india is. ” 

Mr. Ramsay MACDONALD following said that ho rose, In (he name and on 
behalf of his colleagues, to support the resolution which had just been moved 
(cheers), offering at the same time most sincerely some advice which they hoped, 
if accepted, would make the procedure of the Commission, which they supported, 
more acceptairie to Indian people than it oilierwise would be. 

He must say he regretted that there had not been more consultation between 
Government .and representative Indians fur ;he [lurpose of paving the way. In 
this respect, Goveinment had repealed the mistake they had made in the Geneva 
Naval Conference. He was sure that had Indian otunion and Indians who hail 
made that opinion as well as iliose who had voiced it possessed the sympathetic 
ideas that the Under-Secretary of State had just enunciated, we might ftave been 
relieved of the antagonism that lt.id been caused by the Goveinment scheme. 

What tliis House had to do was to recognise quite frankly die widespread 
suspicion that existed in India and what he liopcd the debate would do was to 
remove at any rate a substanti.il part of ihal suspicion. If they could do that 
and convince some of their friends llut they had been rather hasty in passing 
resolutions then it would be good for India and ourselves. 

Parliamcniaiy vs. Roy-al Commission. 

The first question dealt with by Earl Winterton was a .I’arliainenlary 
Commission vs. the good old-fasltioned Commission. He himself had been a 
member of a Royal Commission appointed to inquire into Indian affaiis and he sat 
on it for over two years under the presidency of Lord Islington. It was a Com¬ 
mission to inquire into the public services and he saw a good deal behind the 
scenes and look some active part in the negotiations whiclr had to be undertaken 
in order to get the report of that Commission anything like unanimous. 

He felt liound to confess that his experience of that Commission convinced 
him that a Royal Commission appolntc.d, as that Commission was appointed to 
inc[uire into the Indian Constitution would not ire an efficient body, if there was 
nothing else to be done we would have to appoint one but it was the duty of the 

Goveinment to consider whether a better system of finding what Indian needs and 
Indian opinion wnre could Ire instituted, 

One of the great rlifficulties of having a mixed Commission, as a Royal Com¬ 
mission, was fits : of all the difficulty of scleciion. S ) far as his party were con¬ 
cerned they had never approached the problem relating to a constitution of a 
country, they had never criticised the action of the Government of a country, 
willtout keeping in their minds in a most prominent and important position the 
question of the niinorities, how the minorities were dealt with, wh.at the relations 
between the majorities and the minorities were, ns being a fundamental essential 
to the good government of a country. 

Therefore is .vould be absolutely impossible for them to support any Com¬ 
mission or enquiry selected in any way conceivable unless they had assurances 
that upon that Commission or cn(|uiry the needs of the minority would be ade¬ 
quately secured. 

There was another consideration that followed from that. Without in any 
way suppressing or thwarting opinion, it was desirable that when the enquiry was 
finished we should have a report lltat would really help us. What would be the 
report that we would get from a Royal Coininirsion appointed in the same way 
as the one of whicli^lte was a member ? ft would be alisolulely impossible to get 
a report. They would get reports. There would be a majority report and a 
whole series of minority reports. 'I'hey would also have a series of reports signed 
with various paragraphs*!!! them, with asterisks and foot-notes amounting to a 
very considerable miraber appended, and then the House instc.ad of getting a 
guidance for a joint Parliamentary Commitioe, which would be set up as the 
second st.age in this enijuiry, instead of having some sort of well-gifted and 
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co-ordinated evidence and guidance, would itself have to regard the various 
sections as though they were so many witnesses. 

The reports of such a Commission would not carry this House beyond being 
in the position of listening to so many witnesses. He would like the evidence of 
witnesses to be sifted in such a way, that it could be co-ordinated and got into 
some sort of a composite scheme that, as far as human intelligence and ingenuity 
could, would meet the various points of view and present a common photograph. 
That would not be possible if the House appointed such a Commission as he had 
mentioned. It would give them a minimum instead of a maximum guidance. 

Parliament’s Responsibility. 

It was perfectly true, that when they were in office in 1924 that question was 
before them. They were never able to produce a scheme, but he could Say that 
as the result of a variety of conversations, consultations and considerations their 
minds had turned in the direction of using the Parliaments of the two countries 
as the enquiring bodies. They never went further than that. If there was 
anything which representative democracy held in high esteem, it was the Parlia¬ 
ment of its representatives. Those who believed in democracy and in organised 
public opinion created for the purpose of making that opinion effective in ad¬ 
ministration and legislation, must of necessity hold Parliaments as the highest 
expression of that public opinion in any country. 

When they supported the suggestion that Parliament itself, as the represen¬ 
tative and custodian of the people of this country in all political and constitutional 
matters should say to the Parliament of India, “We are going to regard you 
as the representative of Indian opinion, we are going to recognise you as having 
an authority, function and position like unto our own in your country and when 
we want to know what is going to be the Constitution of India in the future, 
when we want to know what the opinion of political India is, we appoint a Com¬ 
mission, You appoint a similar body and the two Commissions working 
together in harmonious co-operation with each other are going to report to the 
House ol Commons what the lines of the new Constitution should be”, then, 
instead of insulting public opinion in India, instead of belittling the political in¬ 
telligence of India, they were doing it the greatest compliment one Parliament 
could ever do or that one nation could ever do to another, with which it is in 
political relationship. 

Their concern, therefore, was the relative status of the two bodies. That 
was what it came down to, the relative status of the Commission which they arc 
going to send out to India and the Commission or the Committee in India, by 
whatever name they might call it, for he was not concerned with baptismal 
certificates. 

Status of the Indian Joint Committee. 

The only problem they had to solve—and it was one Indian public opinion 
intended they should solve—was what was to be the relative status, of the two 
sections of the enquiry that was to be set up. The Prime Minister’s statement 
the other day was a little unfortunate in this respect. A good deal of misunder¬ 
standing, and he hoped it would not be misunderstanding after this debate, had 
arisen in India not owing to the intention of the statement but owing to the form 
of the statement. When he heard it, he said, “ That is a very ufifortunate 
statement if Government mean to give any sort of recognition to people who are 
very sensitive on points of self-respect.” Because the impression conveyed, and 
he V'as sorry it was the impression that India had taken up, was that we were 
appointing a Commission to go to India to meet a Committee appointed by the 
Indian Legislatures and that the chief work of that Committee was to present a 
report and hand it in writing to our representatives. 

Although no one could resist the constitutional and historical survey of the 
position made by Earl Winterton, the less it was emphasised the better, What 
should be emphasised was the one or two sentences in Eurl Winterton’s state¬ 
ment which emphasised exactly the position that this Parliament had sincerely 
taken, that there should be no sense of inferiority and no relationship of inferiority 
imposed upon this Indian Commission, but that one Parliament was honestly and 
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sincerely desirous of consulting the other Parliament as to what was the best 
thing for the country. 

He was sorry, therefore, that this debate did not take place before now. He 
was sure that had the Secretary of State made some sort of speech earlier, of a 
more liberal and more generous character, much of the misunderstanding would 
have been removed. 

The Attitude of the Labour Party. 

The Secretary of State yesterday made certain references not to the 
negotiations because they were not negotiations but the consultations which he 
and some of his colleagues had over this matter. He wished to say candidly 
and frankly that, although they were in no way responsible for these proposals, 
he must say that in the course of those conversations and those explorations as 
to the meaning and intention behind and below the declarations that had been 
made in this House and elsewhere, he was bound to say that he found in Lord 
Birkenhead’s mind a sincerity of desire to pursue a liberal policy and treat the 
representatives of the Indi.an Legislature in a most open, most friendly and most 
co-ooerative way. It was absolutely impossible, of course, to devise a formula 
to ensure that. They had tried their li.ands at it and they had failed. It was 
also impossible to produce a programme of association. That also had been 
tried and they had failed. 

There was one or two essenli.a! points which, he was sure, if the Indians had 
an assurance upon, would remove a very large number of objections and a very 
large part of theii suspicions. 

How the Commission Should Work in India. 

First, they (Labour) advised most strongly that if the wording that th- 
Prime Minister had used in making his announcement implied that the relative 
status between cur Commission and the Indian Commission was to be a status 
that would be established between a Commission and a witness to a Commission 
that should be removed at once. There must be no idea, and he hoped the 
Commission would not have a particle of idea in its mind, that the representa¬ 
tives of the Indian Legislatures were simply going to present a written report, 
to be wished temporarily good-day, to leave our Commission to examine that 
report, to discuss it among themselves and then to call back Indian represen¬ 
tatives to sit at the other side of the table and answer questions that might be 
put to them for the purpose of illuminating that report. That was not our inten¬ 
tion and it ought to be made perfectly clear. The intention was, and if it was 
not carried out the Commission would not be so successful as he knew it could 
be if it was properly handled, to go to Iniiia, to see at once our colleagues appoint¬ 
ed by the Indian Legislature, to get a statement, to exchange views upon it, 
to negotiate with them, to regard them just as members from this side of the 
House, who would sit round in a Commission and use their common intelligence 
and common ideas for the purpose of producing the best report. 

There was another point—in the examination of witness. There were certain 
witnesses and certam classes of witnesses which our Commission must insist upon. 
Nobody who understood India would deny that that must be. There must be a 
considerable number of such witnesses and in the examination of those witnesses 
he strongly urged that the Commission should have the Indian Commission sitting 
with them, Sir John Simon presiding over the joint sitting of both, and Indian 
representatives having exactly the same rights and status as the members of our 
own section. 

Indian Committee to Report? 

The adoption of* the idea of a joint session, wherever it was possible, would 
he thought, remove a large number of Indian suspicions. Some people had said 
that the Indian Commission could not make a report itself. Others had said we 
ought to authorise it to maTce a report. His position, and, he thought the position 
of his friends, was the quite sound constitutional position, so far as the House of 
Commons was concerned, that they could not give the Commission of the Indian 
Legislature any right to make a report, nor on the other hand could they witl> 
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hold from It the right to report. It was not our Commission and we were not 
responsible for it. It was not responsible to us and therefore what obiection was 
there to letting it be known that as far as the Indian Commission was concerned, 
it could make a report as it liked and it could refrain from report if it liked. The 
body from which it owed its origin could deal with that report with exactly the 
same freedom as we ourselves could deal with our own report. He thought if 
that position was known, another large rock of suspicion would be removed. 

By every statement that we made and more particularly by the forms in which 
we chose to embody our ideas, we should convey to the Indian people and the 
Indian Legislature that we were standing for the Commission of inquiry in a Spirit 
of good fellowship and co-operation, in order that it might get the facts and 
opinions and reflections of the best Indians, so that it might present to us the very 
best and most useful report that it could produce. 

EnglanVs Duty to India. 

Earl Winterton had referred to certain claims that we had made and had 
Said that in dealing with a people for whom we had been responsible in days 
gone by, we should remember that a time would come for us, as Parliament and as 
a nation, to say to them, what many had said to their children who had grown up ; 

“ You are going out Into the world. I have done my best for you whilst you 
were under my wings and whilst I was responsible and now you must take the 
responsibility of the management yourself. God bless you in your future career.” 
We had to make !up our minds with regard to our responsibilities and trusteeship 
for primitive peoples and subject peoples who were under our stewardship. It 
was said, in this respect, that if we were wise, right and liberal we would say to 
India ” Go and do just as you like yourselves.” That was not good. That 
was not wise. And that was not fulfilling the best service we could do for India 
and what was more that was not guiding the destinies of a growing world aright. 
The time was coming when the work of England would be finished and the India, 
which was then being substituted, would step out as a self-governing party. 
When that time came the departure must be with full cognisance, full freedom 
and good-will of this Parliament. Therefore, at this moment, when this new 
departure was faking place it was not right, it was not the good, moral way, 
it was not the way that went the furthest for us if we were to throw India out of 
door. It was foi us to say to India “You have got your Parliament such as it is. 
You have self-government up to a point. Wc are prepared now, that another 
stage has arrived and on the threshold of that stage, that you and we should 
consult together and go on.” 

He, therefore, urged the Commission in the large area which was left for 
them to handle, he begged the Government and the Commission in the spirit in 
which he had tried to adclress the House, to go out .and remove Indian suspicion 
and get complete co-operation and with that prayer he hoped the whole House 
would bid the Commission God-speed. 

Col. WEDGWOOD laid stress on the fact that the great hopes of Indians 
before the names of the Commissioners were announced had been built on what 
the Commission might do, but their hopes of settlement had now ended. 

Col. Wedgv/ood, referring to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, to which the 
Commission would have to refer, said, the Committee would probably include in¬ 
teresting but extinct dug-outs who would water clown the report. It might take 
many years before all its stages have been concluded. Indians must now be 
thinking that when legislation was introduced in the Commons for the benefit of 
Indians, it would not depend on the report of the Commission, but the actual State 
of affairs in India at the time. 

The exclusion of Indians from the Commission was particularly galling. Too 
long had Indians been charged with having the inferiority complex. It was only 
by making a self-sacrifice that they could get rid of that complex. 

Col. Wedgwood said the abominations of child marriage and husband-worship 
filled everyone with nausea. All India was tarred with that brush, but all his 
friends in India had done much to prevent them and the other things denounced 
in “ Mother India.” 
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An open mind on the Commission was a Kood thing if it was not an empty 
mind. The Commissioners had shown no sympathy in the past. They were 
making acquaintance for the first time with a problem that had never interested 
them before. That was why India found it all the more difficult to accept the 
Commission as a gift. 

Nothing could .be more futile th,an Non-Co-operation but to refuse the 
favours of foreigners was a different thing. Indians remembered that boycotting 
of the Milner Commission in Egypt five years ago did not hurt the boycotters. 

He was confident that Indians, who boycotted the Simon Commission, had 
nothing to lost. dtis only hope of the Commission vvas that very often good came 
out of evil. 

Col. Wedgwood, in the course of his speech, said that after all one of 
the great advantages of English Parliament as compared with foreign assemblies 
was that, howevei- strong public opinion might be in favour of a particular 
course, they could always find some crank to gel up and support an unpopular 
cause. (Latlgliter.) Sometimes he proved right but it adds enormously to the 
reputation of the llritish Parliament that people who thought that they could 
not get justice could generally find somebody to put up a case. 

Later, Col. Wedgwood said that they must remember that Indians had 
not forgotten a certain meeting at Downing Street between General Michael 
Collins and Lord Birkenhead when a Round Table Conference established peace 
and ended war, although it was not particularly reputable from our viewpoint 
Seeing that it was surrender to force, but it started a new Dominion of the 
British Empire on self-governing lines. 

Mr. THURTLE said that he thought that it was of vital importance that 
the Commission should obtain the co-operation of the Indian people. He felt 
that Earl Wimerton was using the rights of untouchables, Brahmins and Mus¬ 
lims as a screen for the continu.ance of the British domination. We ought to 
recognise that we had no moral right to deny India complete freedom even to 
the extent of being entirely independent, without the slightest sort of connection 
with the British Empire, if India wished it. 

Mr. Pethick LAWRENCE holly resented this “ tone of superiority" for if the 
Commission enquired into the conduct of the Indian Legislature that meant that 
the whole spiri:; was taken out of the business and that it was a sham. If the 
Commission worked according to the most liberal interpretation of its duty then 
boycott would be mistaken. If the Commission was a fake then boycotters would 
be justified. 

Mr. SAKI.ATWALA declared that the Government were insulting and 
hurting the people of India. The joint conspiracy between Labour and the 
Government did not detract from the insult. He said the talk of protecting the 
minorities was bunkum. The whole commission was a farce. 

Alluding scornfully to Earl Winterton’s observations regarding our trustee¬ 
ship for minorities, Mr. Saklatvala recalled that, twenty-five years ago, he was 
prevented from entering a white man’s club in India for the purpose of conferring 
with a white doctor regarding the anti-plague measures though afterwards he 
vvas allowed to enter by the back entrance and a corner on the basement. Was 
that untouchability ? Could the Commission alter that ? 

Every Indian politician felt that the Commission going out vvould deny 
Indians the right of self-rule. What right had Britain to send a Commission to 
India to see whelher Indians were fit to govern any more than Britain had to 
send someone to France to enquire whether Frenchmen should rule themselves 
and whether the British should take care of the minorities in Alsace-Lorraine? 

Mr. BALDWIN regarded the Comreission as the most effective scheme for 
constitutional settlement in India. He look the opportunity of assuring Indians 
that Government earnestly desired that their opinions and the opinion of every 
roan of good-will, Indiati or British, should be accessible to the Commission and 
should be given the fullest weight. 

Government did not intend to dictate to the Indian Assembly how they should 
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conduct their business. If they liked to vary their standing orders or what¬ 
ever they could do, they were at liberty to do. 

As to whether women would be among the expert advisers, they had complete 
freedom to take the best means they considered possible to attain their end. 

Mr. Baldwin said :—I, as every member, of the House must welcome the tone 
of the debate to-day, and the general acceptance of the proposal which has marked 
the proceedings of the debate. There have only been two or three voices raised 
against the proposal. We are all very pleased to see Mr. Saklatvala back in his 
place. It is quite evident that during his absence, he made no speech against the 
government of the country he was visiting (meaning Russia) comparable to the one 
he delivered to-day, or we should most regretfully have been forced to do without 
his presence. When speaking of liberty, he must have lost for the moment his 
keen sense of humour. I felt that never had there been an exhibition more patent 
to the world of the high depth, breadth and strengill of British liberty, than the 
sight of Mr. Saklatvala delivering that speech in the British House of Commons. 
There is only one word more I want to say about liberty. When 1 want informa¬ 
tion about liberty in Russia, 1 will go to M. 'I'ortsky, not to Mr. Saklatvala. 

I must repeat and re-empliasise some things already said. What has been 
criticised in the Commons has been less the Com uission itself than its form, the 
form in which the Government’s intentions were stated. For that, vve have been 
blamed in India, where misunclerstanding was greater, and I think genuinely 
greater. The Viceroy’s announcement gave a full statement of the policy em¬ 
bodied in the procedure and if that procedure in th.-it statement, was not reduced 
into more close and definite terms, the very reason of that was the reason indi¬ 
cated by the Leader of the Op[)osition, that is, the necessity of leaving the Com¬ 
mission itself as free a hand as possible until they arrived on the spot. There¬ 
fore, we are only giving the framework and within that framework, the Commission 
will be left free. They can pursue as many of the lines of procedure which have 
been suggested to-day as seem to them on consideration, wise and practical, 
only providing that such procedure is within the framework, and docs not pre¬ 
judice the ultimate responsibility of this Parliament. 

Mr. Saklatwala’s amendment. 

Mr. Saklatwala moved to amend the resolution so as to make it read “ That 
the House resolves to invite Pandit Motilal Nehru to the Bar of the House to 
explain Indian sentiments and guide the House as provided in the preamble of 
the Government of India Act of 1919, before concurring in submission to His 
Majesty, of the names of persons”. 

The amendment was negatived without discussion. The motion of Earl 
Winterton was carried. 


The Statutory Bill in the Commons, 

The atmouricemeiit of the Statutory Commission was mado in both the 
Houses on the 8lh November 1927. The second reading of tho Statutory 
Commission Bill was moved in the House of Commons by Earl Winterton 
on the 22nd November. 

In moving the bill Earl Winterton explained the procedure necessary if 
the names of the Commissioners were to bo submitted to the King in the near 
future. He said, first, the Government of India Act must be amended by the 
substitution of the words “ within ten years” and when Eoyal assent was 
received he would table a resolution that tho House concurred on submission 
of names to His Majesty the King. 

This would be debated on tho 25th NovembeT when the Commission’s 
composition and procedure as laid down in the Act, its projected procedure) 
incidence of expenditure and other kindred matters could be disoussed. 
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Earl Winterton siid that on the Bill only a voi'y narrow point was at 
issue, namely, whatbar the data should he altered to allow the appointment 
of the Coramisaion boforo December 1929- Ho declared that the announce¬ 
ment of tlie;Commission boiiift appointed “ happily mot with no opposition”. 
Opposition was directed solely to the composition of the Commission. 

He was unaware, until Mr. Saldatvala yesterday put down a motion 
for rejection of the Bill, that there was any opposition in any quarter of the 
House. 

Earl Winterton pointed out there was no particular magic in the date 
in the Government of India Act. It wms fixed primirily to tost the com¬ 
pleted labour of throe successive Legislative Assemblies. He said if the 
Commission was appointed the position would bo that the third Assembly 
under the Government of India Act would complete its period of life and 
terminate sometime in ,Spris)" of 1929 namely, when the Commission had 
prob-ably finial o 1 taking ovidesico but boforo presumably it had written its 
report. Thus, ho claimed that the Bill although changing the letter, in 110 
way offended the spirit of the Act. 

Karl Winterton drawing attention to the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee of both the Houses of Parliament that there should bo no 
material change in the constitutiiin within this period, said that, firstly, 
this recommendation referred to an earlier roiromraondation in the Montford 
Report, that after five years’ experience of the Act proposals should be 
invited for the modification as regards transferred and rcaorved subjects and 
secondly, there was not likely to be aiiy change as a result of the alteration 
of the date of the Bill until well after the ton- year period h id passed.’’ It 
might bo contemplated that the Oomraisaion would not report until at least 
well into the summer of 1929 and presumably Parliament could not ba 
asked to deal with any alteration in the Governmont of India Act until 1930.’’ 

Labour Leader's Support. 

Mr. MacDonald, supporting the second reading, said that the issue 
raised was very narrow, for unless the Bill was passed the House could not 
recommend to His Majesty to appoint the Commission. 

Mr. MacDonald did not think the original Bill ever intended that it 
should tie itself down in this matter. The experiment of Reforms was inten¬ 
ded to run a sufficient time, boforo any revision, to enlighten the House 
as regards their practical working. “ If we had that experience for the 
next twenty years we vvould not add a particle to our knowledge of their 
practicability,” He expressed the opinion that the Government was very 
wise in moving the Bill. Ho pointed out that the opposition in supporting 
the Bills were in no way tying their hands us regards the debate on the 25th 
November. 

Mr. MaePherson (Liberal) also supported the Bill. 

Col, Wedgwood’s Opposition. 

Col. Wedgwood (Labour) said that the Government always seemed to 
do the worst thing in the worst possible way. The Bill ought to have been 
introduced 8 «moutha ago. lie opined that it would be better not to appoint 
any Commission until it was known that Indian representatives welcomed it. 

Rejection Motion. 

After Mr. MacDonald had supported the second reading Mr. Saklatvala 
moved the rejection of the Bill. 
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He said that responsible Indian circles were bitterly opposed to the 
Bill. Indians did not desire a Commission for the purpose of justifying the 
Government of India Act, but wanted a sort of Round Table Conference to 
clear the air. Mr, Saklatvala urged the app lintmont of a Commission com¬ 
posed entirely of Indians, to come to Britain to cross-examine the Government, 
hear British witnesses and advise the House of the position. 

The Labourite Mr. Buchanan seconded the motion for rejection. 

Miss Wilkinson also opposed the Bill on the ground that an unfortunate 
atmosphere had been created by the publication of Miss Mayo’.s book. 

Mr. Maxton, Mr, Scrymgoour and Mr. St,sphen supported the rejeoiion. 

Though at first they challenged a division, they did not persist and the 
Bill passed the second reading without a division. 

Earl Winterton then moved that, in view of taking all stages to-day 
the Bill be immediately referred to the committee. Commander Kenworthy 
and Mr. Buchanan protested and ovonfually the remaining stages were post¬ 
poned till the next day. 

The Bill in the Committee .Stage. 

On the 23rd November in the Committee stage of the Bill, Mr. Saklat- 
vala moved an amendment to clause 1, providing that the Commission be not 
appointed until the Legislative Assembly in India had agreed to the rosolution 
approving the appointment, and oontendod that the present procedure was 
contrary to the spirit of the Act of 1919, 

Earl Winterton said that Mr, Siklatvala had made a very serious 
charge of breach of contract, not only agninst Government, but involving 
the leaders of the Labour Party. He quoted the preamble of the 1919 Act 
to show the falsity of Mr, Saklatvala’s charge, and declared that Mr. Saklat- 
vala had absolutely no authority and had been repudiated by every respon¬ 
sible organisation in India, none of which bad accepted him as their spokes¬ 
man, He pointed out that the Assembly in India has passed no less than 
five resolutions in favour of acoeieration of the date, and yot Mr. SaUlatvala 
was proposing that these resolutions should be entirely disregarded. The 
acceptance of the amendment would be directly contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the Act of 1919 and the demand constantly made by the Indian 
Assembly. 

The Labourite, Mr. W'allhcad, declared that Mr. S iklatvala, when he 
visited India, was presented nine addresses by cities, which refused officially 
to welcome the Viceroy, 

The Labourites, Messrs. Maxton and Beckett supporting the amend¬ 
ment, protested that Earl Winterton had not treated Mr. vSaklatvala courte¬ 
ously. 

Col. Wedgwood said that the amendment should have been met in 
a different spirit. Indians at present intensely resented begging for small 
doses of freedom. He considered that they should be treated in every way 
as equal partners. The time for petitioning had ended and the time for 
consultation had begun. If India was to pay for a Commftsion their con¬ 
firmation before it was established should be natural and right. 

Mr. Saklatvala declared that Earl Wintorton’s aliogation, that every 
organisation in India repudiated him, was contrary to truth. He claimed that 
meetings of hundred and thousands of the people of India approved hii 
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actions. Ho alleged that the Government had procured from India no re¬ 
presentative Princes to talk to the League of Nations on behalf of India. 

The Chairman pointed out that it was out of order to criticise heads 
of friendly Governments in such terms. 

After further Labourite speeches, closure was moved by Mr. Henneaay 
and carried by 265 votes a'tainst 137. 

Mr. Saklatvala’s amendment was negativel without division and the 
first clause agreed to. 

A number of short spaochos of an obstructive character wore mads by 
Labour back-benchers on olanm two, dealing with the title of the Bill, which 
was finally agreed to. 

The Committee stage then concluded without amendment. 

Third Reading Passed. 

During the third reading on this day, Mr. Wheatley expressed the opinion 
that Mr. Saklatvala’s amendment was reasonable. The Bill, in its present 
form, was likely to do more har!n (ban good. 

The Labourite, Mi-. Tom Shaw, supported the Bill and hoped that it 
would pass without division. 

Earl Winterton expressed appreciation of Mr. Tom Shaw’s spoeoh and 
declared that a division on the Bill was likely to bo misunderstood in India. 

Mr. Maxton urged that, baforo proceeding with the resolution, respon¬ 
sible Indian opinion should have been consulted. 

Mr. Saklatvala suggested that the Government should telegraph to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and got their oo-oporation. This would only 
mean a week's delay. 

The Labour back-benchers wished to continue the debate, but the motion 
of Earl Winterton for closure was carried by 267 votes to 120. 

Th) Bill pas.sed the third rea'Iifig without division. 

Labour Conference with Lord Birkenhead. 

On the 16th November a deputation of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
interviewed Lord Birkenhead on the question of the Statutory Commission. 

Before (,be dejmtatioii waited on Lord Birkenhead it had received 
instructions from the Party Executive, not to pioss for the inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission, but to press for assurance of the fullest co¬ 
operation and consultation botwcoii the Commission and the Committee of 
the Indian Legislature. The ropresontations of Col. Wedgwood and others, 
that any concoesion short of inclusion of Indians on the Commission, would 
not satisfy Indian opinion, proved futile, and the Party resolved that the 
Blackpool resolution on Indian reforms would be met by assurances in regard 
to consultation. 

In this connection, the argument of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
leaders, was that t e Blackpool resolution was distinctly of two parts. The 
first part reatfirmed the right of the Indian po )V)le to self-government and self- 
determination, but it is was policy which Labour in opposition could not 
impose on the Baldwin Government, The first part of the resolution can 
therefore become operative only when Labo' r is in power. 
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The second part of the Blackpool resolution related to the Statutory 
Commission, and it was pointed out that it did nob in any way pledge the 
Party to demand the appointment of Indians on the Commission. The 
second part of the Blackpool resolution referred to ran : “ The Conference 
declares that the Royal Commission to be appointed under the Government 
of India Act should be so constituted and its methods of doing its work so 
arranged that it will enjoy the confidence and co-operation of the Itidian 
people,” It was contended that this resolution would bo completely satisfied 
if the fullest opportunities of consultation were offered to Indians and the 
co-operation of those sections of the people who had accepted the Reforms 
secured. 

This interpretation came as a surprise to the Left wing leaders, 
who were laying emphasis on the first part of the Blackpool resolution. 
They believed that at the time when the second part of the Blackpool 
resolution was framed, the authors of its wording must have been in the 
confidence of the Cabinet, and must have known its decision to appoint a 
purely Parliamentary Commission, especially as it was freely admitted that 
the decision was taken and announcements were ready to issue as early 
as August. 

What happened at the interview between Lord Birkenhead and the 
deputation may be briefly told. His Lordship was informed that the party 
was bidden to press for the fullest opportunities for co-operation being offered 
to the Itidian Committee. 

Lord Birkenhead expressed sympathy with the demand, and said that it 
was the intention of the Government to ensure the fullest co-operation bet¬ 
ween the Commission and the Committee, consistent with effioienoy, Details 
of the interview are not available, but it was understood that the following 
demand was suggested by the Parliamentary Labour Party; — 

That (l) the Committee of the Legislature should sit jointly with the 
Commission, (2) the Committee should be allowed to either take part 
in the examination of witnesses or suggest questions to the Chairman to he 
put to witnesses, and that it should have the right to suggest exami¬ 
nation of further witnesses or call for other evidence to rebut any 
evidence tendered before the Commission, (l) the Committee should have 
tbe right of access to all papers and even confidential documents, (fi) it should 
have the right to be consulted before the Commission makes recommen¬ 
dations, (6) it should have the right to join in the ronommendations if the 
agreement with the Commission, or if in disagroomeiit record minutes 
which shall bo placed before Parliament, (7) and that when legislation 
based on the recommendations of the Commissiuu is before the Parliamentary 
Select Committee, the Indian Committee bo placed on an equal footing 
wi(h the members of the Commission, and be allowed to collaborate 
with the Select Committee in such a manner as may be determined by 
the former. 

The Deputation stated tliat this was the minimum which would satisfy 
the Labour Party in Parliament, and tliat failing assurances of those facili¬ 
ties to the Indian Committeo, the Party may be compelled to vvithdraw its 
nominees on the Commission. Lord Birkenhead loft matters in a vague state, 
but the Deputation pressed for a declaration on the floor of the Parlia¬ 
ment. (See ante). 
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The Parliamentary Labour Party's Decision. 

On the 21th November the members of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
held a lively meetinf? to determine linally the attitude of the party on the 
Statutory Commission. The mombers wore insistent that the minimum that 
would .iu’tify Labour participation in the Commission, was compliance by Lord 
Birkenhead with the demands of the Labour Deputation, securins; to the 
Indian Committee equality of status and authority with the Commission. 

It was explained that Lord Birkenhead had substantially conceded the 
demands made by Labour. The question was one of procedure in which 
the wishes of the members of the Commission and the views of the Govern¬ 
ment of India had to bo fiiven every consideration. In the circumstances, 
while Lord Birkenhead undertook to secure the Committee the privilepraa 
asked for it, ho was unable to make catOKOrical statements straightway. On 
this, the members demanded that a statement be issued embodying the con¬ 
ditions on which Labour mombers were being allowed to continueon the Com- 
miasion, Atter diBcussion, the party leac’ors agreed to the issue of a statement, 

A oarefal perusal of tho statement showed that Lord Birkenhead had 
made important reservations. Ori;’inally, all that was intended about the 
Committee of tho Central Legislature was that it should send up its views 
and proposals in writing, and lay thorn before tho Commission for examina¬ 
tion in such a manner as iho Commission might decide. The committee 
was later on to continue in session to bo available for any consultation that 
tho Commission might deem necessary. A similar procedure was to be 
followed in tho provinces. From this, it will be seen that the committee 
was intended to perform no functions, beyond those of tendering statement 
on behalf of the unofficial members of the legislatures and to be called or 
not called into consultation, at the option of the Commission. The following 
official statement was issued by tho Party : — 

" The Labour Party regrets tlial the Otivwnraent, betora making its original proposals 
in connection with the Indian Commission, diil not eecare the co-operation of representa¬ 
tives o£ Indian pooplo. In tlie opinion of l.'iiB Labour Party the Commission appointed to 
proceed to Iniiia sliould make it. its primary .Inty from time to time to consult, on equal 
terms, with tlic Committee appiiintmi by Ihc, Indian Logislature. Tlio Parliamentary 
Labour Party is further of ojiiiiion tlial thitre should be joint meetings of tho two Com¬ 
missions for taking evidenofl (tiiougb nor, to the exclusion of either body taking other 
evidenen by itsolf) auii that, after all tho evidence has been heard and enquiries have been 
made, further consnllationa between tlm two OoinmissionB should be held and reports of 
both Commissions should in ilue cnurHC be presented to tire Joint Codimittee of two Houses 
of Parliament. The Labour Party lias every eonlidonco tliat its representatives on the 
Commission will act in the spirit of this stipnlation.” 

After further ciscussioti tho I,ahour Party decided not to withdraw the 
members of Labour Party on tho Commission and they reached complete 
agreement with regard to tho course to bo adopted for the debate on the 2 Bth. 
The mombers of the mooting .showed every sign of satisfaction at the decision. 

Independent Labour Party’s Resolution. 

A meeting of tha National Council of the Independent Labour Party 
was held on tho 19i;h Novomber when the main subject of discussion was the 
situation created by t’la exclii-sion of Indiana from the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion. Spoochcfi wore made strongly condomning the exclusion of Indians, 
and deploring tho association of Labour ropresontativoa with tho Commission. 
It was pointed out, that Labour was givirt a legitimate cause to Indian 
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politioiaos to doubt the bona fidat of thsir profeasions in regard to India. 
After an interesting exchange of views Mr. Fenner Brock way moved ; — 

The ^ Independent Labour Party strongly protests against the exolu- 
sion of Indians from the Statutory Commission appointed to report on the 
future Government of India. It reaffirms the right of India to self'determi' 
nation, and urges that the Labour Party should ask the Labour members on 
the Commission to withdraw unless Indian representatives are placed on a foot' 
ing of full equality with the British roprosatitatives, or such other arrangements 
are made as are considered satisfactory by representative Indian opinion.” 


Boycott of the Statutory Commission. 

The Leaders’ Manifesto, 

On the 16th Kovember Mr. M, A. Jiunah iBSued the following statement to the press 

I consulted by wire a few prominent loaders in different parts of India with a view to 
adopt concerted action regarding the announcement of (he Sratutoiy Commission. Tha 
answers I received made it clear that owing to the provincial fixtures to which they were 
already committed in their reepictivo provinces, and having regard to distance a meeting 
at Bombay or any other central place at an early date was not feasible, although they em¬ 
phasised the necessity of joint concerted action. As the question will soon be taken up 
by both tha Houses of Parliament in England, I Ihouglh it was most essential that authori¬ 
tative opinion of an all-India ebaraoter should be expressed in time to reach London before 
the final decisions are taken by His Majesty's Government. I therefore circulated a draft: 
manifesto, with a covering letter, requesting the various prominent leaders to authorise mo 
on or before the 16th instant to include their uames as signatories to the manifesto to be 
iB8u#d, it approved of by them. 

I am glad to say that f have roeclved so tar, the most powerful and influential support 
from all parts of India, from the foremost leaders of tho Indian National Congress, tha 
All-India Muslim League, the Ali-Initia Liberal Federation, the Federation of Indian 
Chambers and the Mill-owners' Association, I have not included the names of leaders of 
the Hindu Mahasabha as I received a wire from Lala Lajpat Rai dated Lahore, 15th, as 
follows : *• Have wired to Mr. Jayakar, Awaiting his reply ” and subsequently a telegram 

from Mr. Jayakar dated Poona, ICtb, which reads : " My party supports boycott, but 
prefers to issue its own statement. Copy posted to your ad<ire88.” I liave not yet received 
a reply from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Dr. Moonje. 

1 have not inolndcd the names of the President ami President-elect of the Indian 
National Congress amongst the signatories to the manitesto, fur reasons stated in their 
messages which speak for tliemaoivos and which are as foilows : — 

Pfom Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar, dated Madras, 14th Nov. 

•'Your manifesto omits self-determination ami also. Ass nihiy and Congress demand; 
concedes the need for an inquiry and proceeds solely on tiro neal for a mixeil Commission. 
Moreover, abstention is made qualified and conditional. The Congress Working Oom- 
miltee's resolutious anil the Bengal and Madras manifestoes have adopted unconditional 
boycott. Regret cannot sign your present draft. Pray reconsider. Let us all stand firm 
together for simple abstention, each party keeping its reason to itself or stating all the 
reasons together.” 

From Dr. M. A. Ansari, Karnal, 15th November : ” Agree with the draft joint state¬ 
ment, except the last sentenca which should read ‘unless a round table conference, in which 
British and Indian statesmen’ would participate as pienipotentiarios, is invited or at least a 
Commission with a majority of Indians sitting on equal terms is set up, we cannot conscien- 
tionsly take any part or, share in tho work of the Coraraissiou as at present constituted.” 

The other leaders of the Congress, who were consulted, adopted the same line. The 
manifesto and the names of the signatories are as below :— 

” We have given the moat anxious consideration to the announcement made in the 
Houses of Parliament and the statement of His Excellency tho Viceroy and the appeal of 
the Premier regarding the constitution and programme of the Statutory Commission. We 
have come to tlio deliberate oonciusion that the exclusion of Indians from the Commission 
is londamentally wrong, and that the proposals about Committees of Legislatures being 
allowed to submit their views to tlie Commission, and later to confer with the Joint Parlia- 
prentary Committer, are wholly in dequate to meet the requirements of the case. The 
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nnderlying principle of the soheme, that Indians are to have no authoritative voice either 
in the collection of proper materials and evidence or in tho taking of decisions by way 
of recommendations of the Commission to Parliament, is of such a character that India 
cannot with any self-respect, acquiesce in it. tinh'ss a Commission on which the British 
and Indian statesmen are inviteoi to ait on equal terms in set up we cannot oonscieutiousJy 
taka any part or shnro in tho work of the Commission as at present constituted.” 

Sir Dinshaw Petit, Sir AH Imam, Sir Cldmaiilal Soialvad, Sir Abdul Uahim, Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Iyer, Sir Tej Balm lur Sapru, the Jlon'hle Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sir Pnruabotamdas 
Thakurdas ; Munshi Isliwar Sevan, Yakub Ilaasan, Duwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, Dr. 
Annie Besant, K. 0. Neogy, Bepin Chandra Pal ; Lalp Narainji, R. K. Shanmugham 
Chetti ; M, A, Jinnah, Sir M mniohauiiaa Ramji, Mr. H. Mody, Mi« Sarojini Naidu, Raja 
Gaznafar AH Khan, Dr. Kite.hicw, Mr. 0. Y. Cliinlamani, Mahomed Yakub, Sachidananda 
Sinha and Nawab Ismail Khan. 


The Congress Manifesto. 

Mr. S. Sriniv.isa Iyengar, Prcsidoiifc of tho Indian National Congress 
issued the follovring statoinoiit to tho press ; — 

The time has clearly coma for the Indian people as a whole and all 
the communities and political parties, whatever their diticroncos in the past, 
to give up once for all tho policy of drift and self-doooptioii. Tho arrange¬ 
ments relating to the Statutory Commission which have been announced by 
the British Government cannot constifnte a blunder on their part unless wo 
immediately unite in a tirm policy of boycott and resistance, We cannot 
listen to the siren voice of the Parliamontury Labour Party that Indian 
opinion should wait till tho debates in Parliament, for we know that tho 
policy announced by tho British Govmrnmont i.s their well considered policy 
which will certainly bo put through. It is not a hasty pronouncement but it 
has been the result of several months’ cogitation after sounding and organis¬ 
ing all that opinion in England that counts as well as all the European opinion 
in India that counts. In tho second place, it is a dofiuita stand that the 
Government has taken up in dofunca of the opinion of all parties in India 
and of the National Demand made in tho Assembly twice by All-Indian 
parties and by tho [iidian National Coiigi' 0 s.s, In tho third place, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party’ manifesto supports Govorntnont’s proposals as a whole 
and ratifies that portion relating to Select Committees of central and provincial 
legislatures. It merely says th at they will endeavour to secure a more direct 
and more co-operative voice to tlioao Select Committees. Tho fundamental 
Indian ob.iootion.s to tho Commission, whether from tho Congress point of 
view or from tho point of view of other political iiartias, are not respected by 
the Parliamentary Labour P.irty. Wo know what the Labour Party did when 
tho Montagu Bill was in tho floiiso of Commons. They moved amoudmauta 
and mostly withdrew them and got defeated on a few. We know what the 
Labour Party did when it was in power and supported a policy of the severest 
repression and inauguration of lawle.ss laws in Bengal. We also know that 
this Labour I’arty, with tho exception of tho Independent Labour group, takes 
the same attitude toward.s India either as regards the grant of Self-Govern¬ 
ment or as regards other crucial matters as tho Conservative Party or as the 
Liberal Party. It would bo a tragedy if any section of Indian opinion placed 
any faith whatever in tho Labour Party or in any other British political 
party except in that small group of morabera who are in tho Independent 
Labour Party and who have shown, by their frequent pronouncements and 
actions, that they are wholly with us. That group, however, unfortunately 
i» a email group and has as yet little inilueDoe and controls neither the 
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great majority of the Labour Party nor influences any other political party 
in England. After all this disillusionment it would be the height of folly 
if we continue to have any faith in British opinion or in British political 
parties. More than ever the great creed of Mahatma Gandhi which the 
Congress has adopted, namely the creed of self-relianco, must bo the only 
creed of all sections of opinion in India, I would most respectfully and 
earnestly appeal to all leaders and other friends not to reserve or postpone 
their opinions and decisions or wait to take action till the Commission 
actually comes to India. It is a question of life and death for us and it is 
of the utmost urgency. Education of opinion is an immediate and para- 
mount necessity. And loading men of all parties are called upon by the 
terrible gravity of the situation to make up their minds at once and to give a 
lead to the country. 

1 rejoice greatly at the wonderful unanimity of opinion that this an¬ 
nouncement has evoked in India and our leaders have fully realised their 
responsibility and acted upon the principle that the task of leadership is to 
mobilise opinion and not to wait upon the future. Immediate action of an 
unqualified character is ii.dicatcd as the oidy fitting reply to the insolent and 
deliberate challenge which the British Government has hurled in the face 
of the Indian people and of all patriotic workers. The Government knew 
that boycott was in tlie air arid they know the consequences of their pro¬ 
nouncement, It was a challenge, thoroforo, on thoir part to the manhood 
and womanhood of India to boycott the Commission if they dared. They 
considered themselves to have been successful in defeating the Non-co-oper¬ 
ation movement and I have no doubt they decided that they should be able 
to defeat any boycott movement and if for the second time they could 
show to the llritish Public and the world that they could make the Indian 
people acquiesce in this Commission and make any boycott of it ineffective 
the grant of full dominion status or responsible government to India might bo 
indefinitely postponed. 

Ihe statement of the Government that if wo have a strong case we could 
persuade the Commission and the Joint Select Gonunittco of both the Houses 
is severe tax upon our credulity. The case for self-government of any 
country is strong and of India in particular is the strongest. But we have 
no faith in any commissions of this description. What is the evidence that 
is necessary and what is the judgment that can be pronounced ? The demand 
in the Legislative Assembly twice made for the grant of full responsible 
govermnent and for a round table conference or convention to settle amicably 
between the two peoples the terms of the now constitution for India is there. 
The demand of the Cungress is there. The demand of all political parties 
and of the country as a whole for Swaiaj is there. As the British Govern¬ 
ment requires us to demonstrate our fitness for Swaraj the evidence of a con¬ 
clusive character that we can now furnish coiisists in the completost and most 
unqualified and effective boycott of this Commission in all its part and aspects. 
This evidence of cur fitness will impress the Commission, the British Govern¬ 
ment and British opinion and political paitics far more than intellectual dis¬ 
plays or knowledge of administrative details or skill in devising contradictory 
proposals. Select Committees will bo very useful to the British Government 
in denying or diminishing Indian claim for Swaraj. T he Select Committee 
of ibo Central Legislature is to be a Joint Select Cemmittee of the Council 
ei State and the Legislative ,\BBembly. The oflicial members and the nomi* 
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tiatcd mi'mbars and the Europoan bloak will take part in the elections and 
we may well presume that tbe single transferable vote will bo the method 
adopted. “ The Manchoslor Guai'dian,” rightly says that if the Select Com¬ 
mittees submit dissentient reports that fact may be used to damage the Indiana’ 
claim for Swaraj, Every one who reflects upon the proposals of the Select 
Committees either of the central legislature or of the provinces must hold it 
to bo a skilful plan for eliciting discordant views. 

The reasons for the boycott are of the most cogent desjription. Indian 
people, as the Congress has rightly claimed, are entitled to determine their 
own constitution either by a Kound Table Conference or by a convention 
parliament. That claim has boon definitely negatived by the appointment 
of this Commission. That is the most important reason not only from the 
Congress point of view but from the point of view, I am certain, of all the 
Indian political parties which concurred in the two resolutions of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly of 18th February 1924 and 8tb Sopember 1925. That of 
course is the fundfimontal objoclion. The second reason is that we oaiiuot 
be parties to an enquiry into our fitness for Swaraj or for any measure of 
responsible Government. Our claim for Swamj is there and it is only a 
question of negotiations and sottlomaal, between the Ibdtish G ivornmont and 
the Indian people. The third reason is undoubtedly the aifront to Indian 
Bclf-respcot involved in the deliberate exclusion of Indians from the Com¬ 
mission. While the CongresB point of view is undoubtedly that any 
Commission whether mixed or all-British, is open to the two fundamental 
objections already stated iioithor Congressmen nor others can ignore the 
insult offered to Indiana generally when they are I'oundly told that they 
cannot bo regarded as unbiassed and competent to present an accurate picture 
of facts to the Parliament. A majority of really representative and unofficial 
Indians on the Commission would still bo open to the iundnmontal objections 
from the Congress point of view but would be free from insulting implica¬ 
tions. Nor do I understand how select committees consisting of Indians 
will become straightway unbiassed and competent to make their judgment 
“ an integral factor in the examination of tbe question and be given due 
weight. The fourth reason for the boycott is that the present time is 
considered by the British Govoriiment as moat suitable. From their point of 
view it would help them to revise the constitution so as to make it even 
more convenient than the existing Act. When a Commission was wanted 
the British Government would not give it, bv\t they would impose upon the 
Indian people a Commission which is not wanted and when it is not 
wanted, Lord Birkenhead now introduces a bill to amend Section 84-A 
of the Government of India Act so as to appoint the Commission before 
the expiry of the ten years. Could he not introduce a bill either to repeal 
that section altogether or to amend it so as to provide for a Bound Table 
Conference or a constituent Assembly. The Government of India Act has 
been modified during the interval, on matters such as the Lee Commission 
proposals and the enabling of Viceroys and members of Government to 
take leave and go out of India temporarily. This very Section 14-A 
dealing with this Statutory Comniissioii is now sought to be modified on 
this important matter, the question of date. We are also told in the state¬ 
ment issued by IWs Excellency the Viceroy that the statute never professed 
to incorporate ” irrevocable decisions.” Why then should not Section 84-A 
be replaced or suitably modified so as to accede to the demands of the 
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Assembly which were passed by overwhelming miijorities and the demand of 
the Congress and the country as a whole. The hist reason for the boycott is 
the spirit which lies behind these proposals. There is no change of heart 
except in the direction of greater hardening. I say it with all respect to the 
British people and with perfect goodwill. “ Do you moan businn,ss 1 Do you 
want a frank settlement or do you proceed by dilatory methods or by un¬ 
compromising opposition to Indian aspirations 1 I must say every autocratic 
Government in the history of the world that opposes the popular will and 
aspirations can emulate the reflections of Marcus Aurelius or indulge in the 
whole literature cf ethics and fine sentiment. Friendship between the Indian 
people and the Er)gli.sh people can be foutided either upon business or on 
common social lines. We shall oontinuo to have goodwill and friendship in 
all matters that do not alfoct our demand for Swaraj or wound our national 
self-respect and I am certain that the British people and the Govoriimeiit will 
appreciate the spirit that lies behind our boycott as the spirit that makes for 
freedom and national self-realisation and thore.foro, for future friendship. 
I would, therefure, appeal to all political parties, to all loaders and workers 
and to all Indians as well as to those who are pledged to carry out the Con¬ 
gress plan of self-reliance and soii-dotermination to straightway agree to a 
comprehensive boycott of the Ciomniission. Wa must not give evidence, 
written or oral. We must not vot« for tlia Select Committees nor serve upon 
them. We must not give or attend parties to meet or honour the Commission. 
The Legislatures, Central and Provincial, .should move and pass resolutions 
expressing want of confidence in the Commission and their rcsontment at the 
supreme affront to the Indian nation and reiterating national demands already 
made. It would be perhaps a good plan if, after moving and passing such 
resolutions, we stayed away from the Assembly and the councils while not 
playing into the hands of the Government by resigning or forfeiting our seats. 
This was my proposal at Gaya which was rejected at that time, perhaps rightly. 
1 appeal to the country to consider this suggostion once more for this time we 
have the added experience of years and progressive disillusion culminating in 
this debacle. The country must be educated by calling upon the members of 
the legislatures and their constituencies to agree to the boycott. This boy¬ 
cott must be kept up till the British Govornroeiit agrees to a soltlement or till 
the next general elections whichever may bo earlier. The Indian .Ministers 
in all the provinces should resign their office in protest. If, as I hope, they 
are as anxious for ,Swaraj as others, oven ))ofor 0 they are asked by their 
parties and by the country to resign, they would be doing not only the greatest 
service to the country and to the cause of Swaraj and national self-respect 
but also to their own political parties and methods if they resign at this 
juncture and on this issue. 

Concurrently with this boycott, we should proceed to frame our 
Swaraj constitution in the Congress and if need bo a convention parliament 
or a constituent Assembly composed of all the elected members of all the 
legislatures and the leaders and representatives of various political parties 
and communities. The British and the Indian Governments and the British 
political parties and Parliament can, if they chose, take note oh these demands 
We are going to be choosers of our own fate not beggars.” 
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In cur previous issue we have given the proceeding of the European 
Association which at the annual general mooting held on the 18th February 
last made certain allegations, especially disapproving the part taken in polities 
in India by the Y. M. C. A. Secretaries. Accordingly, the Pearson-Mittar 
Committee undertook a general enquiry into the so-called allegations and the 
verdict was clearly in favour of the Y. iM. C. A. The principal charges 
were ; — 

(a) The paid servants of the Y. M. C. A. sell their time to promoters of 
anti-British political movements, (h) Literature distributed by the Y. M. C. 
A. ill Mesopotamia caused unpleasant incidents, (c) Articles violently anti- 
British and eulogistic of Russian rovolntionarios were published in the 
“ Youngmen of India.” (d) Lectures appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission 
to arouse suspicion and work up bitter hatred to everything English. 

The allegations classified number 17 and many of them wore thrown 
away as having no foundation. The report distincly says that there is no 
truth in the allegations marked (a) and (!i). The reports, of course, goes to 
state that few political articles appeared in the “ Youngmen of India” but the 
authorities of the Y. M, 0. A. have already assured the readers that no such 
political articles would appear in future. As regards the lectures of an 
” undeaii'iblo nature,’’ the report admits that there are very few cases of 
political lectures being delivered from the Y. M. C. A. platforms but such an 
‘abuse’ is not of serious complexion as the Y. M. C. A. do insist on their 
standard which is non-political A searching analysis of the report shows 
that the Y. M. C. A. stands vindicated and the allegations are not supported 
by substantial evidoiioo. 

The Committee was compo.sed of the Jlon. Mi'. Justice Pearson of the 
Calcutta High Court and Mr. B. 1,. Mittor, Advocate-General, Bengal. They 
issued the following report■ 

Text of the Report. 

This enquiry has been hold at the request of the National Council of 
Y. M. C. A.’ s as the result of a resolution which was passed by a minority at 
the annual general meeting of the European Association held in the Grand 
Hotel on the 18th of Fobniary, 1927. The rosointion is as follows;— 

“ The Eui'opeaa Association in India views with the gravest rtiaapproval the part 
taken in politics in hnlia by tlic Seci'clarics oiapl(iye,l by the yomig Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion, and urges the English National Cnuucil immediately to take steps to recall Bcitish 
Secretaries who persist in taking an active part in political work, and in future to 
ensure that any men sent from England shall bo ph'dgvl to religious, physical, educational 
and recreational work, also that they shall be pledge I not to engage In political work of 
any kind, nor ppiflnit political propaganln to br carried on in their halls, or to .assist 
those who tour India with political missions” 

Actual Allegations ’’ Cla.ssified, 

We were unable to undertake a general enquiry and accordingly stipu¬ 
lated that it should he limited and rcstricteiif to the actual allegation.s that 
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were made in the speeohea proceeding the passing of the resolution. Con* 
sequently the form that we were able to accept for the reference was as 
follows; — 

To examine the allegations made against the Y. M. C, A. and its officials at a meeting 
of the European Association held on the. tSth of Pebruary, 1927, and to state how far 
inch allegations are supplied by substantial evidence. 

The points or headings were enumerated as follows: — 

(1) The paid servants of the Y. M. C. A. sell their time to promoters 
of Anti-British political Movements. 

( 2 ) Literature distributed by the Y. M. C. A. in Mesopotamia caused 
unpleasant incidents. 

( 3 ) The Convention of 1893 declared an intention of the Indian Y. M. 
C. A. to take up politics. 

( 4 ) Articles violently Anti-British and eulogistic of Russian revolu¬ 
tionaries were puhlislird in the “ Young Men of India.” 

(G) When the Princrs came to India in 1921 Police reported the Branch 
in College Street to be a nest of stone-throwers. 

(6) Lecturers appear in the Y, M. C. A. with a mission to arouse suspi¬ 
cion and work up bitter hatred to everything English. 

(7) Lord Rawlinson threatened to place Y. M. C. A. out of bounds if 
the new clause in the constitution imtroducing political propaganda was not 
withdrawn. 

(8) Sir William Vincent stated that if the Y. M. C. A. continued its 
political propaganda the Government of India would proscribe the Institution 
as an organisation with which Government servants could have no connection. 

(9) Dr. G. S. Eddy repeated in the Y. M. C. A. the Anti-British speech 
which he had delivered in the Rotary Club. 

( 10 ) Drs. G. S. Eddy and Saunders were Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
(Dec. 1926—Jan. 1926) and they concealed it. 

(U) American money is running the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

( 12 ) The Y. M, C. A. Boy Scouts are not allowed to sing “ God Save the 
King.” 

(13) .Sir Arthur Yapp came to India (l7th .Tuna 1925) to make enquiries 
about Red Propaganda of the Y. M. C. A. 

( 14 ) Mr. F. E. James is a part-author of a volume on Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Scope of the enquiry was enlarged shortly after by the addition of 

three further headings which are as follows ; — 

(a) The existence, nature and objects of the part taken in politics in 
India by .Secretaries employed by the Y. M. C. A. 

(b) Has any Y. M. C. A. Secretary permitted political propaganda to be 
carried on in Y. M. C. A. Halls ? 

(c) Has the Y. M. C. A. or any of its Secretaries assisted those who tour 
India with political missions, and in what way ? 

In dealing with these various matters it will not be possible always to 
treat each one separately, and in some o.asos they have Jreon treated of 
together. 

At the enquiry, the Council of the Y. M. C. A. and of the European 
Association were represented : Mr. H. Hobbs also furnished us with a consi¬ 
derable amount of material, consisting mainly of press articles and correspon: 
dene* spreading over several yoOTs, 
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Unfounded Chargea. 

(1) The paid servants of the Y. M. C. A. sell their time to promoters 
ol Anti'British political Movements. 

There is no evidouoe in support of this allegation, and it cannot bo 
sustained. 

( 2 ) Literature distributed by the Y. M. C. A. in Mesopotamia caused 
unpleasant incidents, 

This is based entirely on hearsay or rumours as to which no particulars 
are forthcoming, and the allegations has not been established. On the other 
band, the services rendered by the Y- M. C. A- to the troops in Mesopotamia 
are well-known to all, and their appreciation by the highest military author¬ 
ities has been shown to us from letters in 1916, 1917, and 1920. 

( 3 ) The convention of 1920 declared an intention of the Indian Y. M. C. 
A. to take up politics. 

(7) Lord llawlinson threatened to place the Y. M. C. A. out of bounds 
if the new clause in the Constitution introducing political propaganda was 
not withdrawn. 

(8) Sir William Vincent stated that if the Y. M. C. A. continued its poli¬ 
tical propaganda the Government of India would proscribe the Institution as 
an organisation with which Government servants could have no connection. 

Every three years it appears that a Convention of all the affiliated 
Y. M. C. A’s is summoned, which is not a conference of officers but of 
representatives of local Associations. They meet together mainly to review 
the work of the previous three years as also to lay down the policy for the 
three years following. This Convention did not meet for nearly ten years 
on account of the War. It met at Calcutta in November 1920, and the 
following resolution was passed :— 

III. “The Convention agrees that the Association shoald ally ItaeK in no sense with 
party politics. In view 0 ! the new era ot political development into which India has 
entered, the Convention is ot opinion that the Association in India has a great opportnnity 
for stimolatiDg the growth of high ideals of citizenship and of promoting the study of 
public quBstione in an atmosphere of good-will an<l raatual undorstanding. It believes 
that the Association sliould exert its iuttuence in every Christian way possible towards the 
complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to oommeroial, industrial, political and 
social questions, and should stand for Justice and fair play in both public and private life.” 

The use of the word “political'' in the context of the above resolution 
resulted in a cousidorablo correspondenco with Army Haadquartera in India 
during 1921-1922. The suggestion was made that the National Council 
should withdraw the resolution. The Y. M. C. A. replied that as the resolu¬ 
tion was passed by the Convention, they could not change it, but the next 
Convention might do so. In the meantime, the amendment suggested by the 
Commander-iu-Chief to the Resolution of the Convention in November 1920 
quoted above, was as follows : 

” The Convention agrees that the Association should ally itself in no sense with party 
politics, and discussions on political questions or questions which are likely to assume 
political aspect, should be rigidly excluded. 

It believes that the Association should exert its influence in every Cliristian way pos¬ 
sible towards the confplete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to commercial, indus¬ 
trial, and social questions, and should stand for justice and fair play in both public and 
private life,” 

• 

The upshot of this was that by Resolution No. 35 of the National Council 
of Y. M. C. A.’s dated the 15th of April, 1922, after reading the corraspon- 
denss with the Adjatant-General, ending Ist of April, 1922, it was ; — 
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“ Re«oIved to forward to all local Aesoclatlons th« text of the amendment propoied by 
H. E, tbe Commander-ln-Cbiel to Eosolalion III of tbe National Convention in 1920 with 
the information that the Executive Committee has agreed to place the matter on the agenda 
of the next Convention and to draw their attention to the fact that the resolution of the 
Convention definitely prohibits every Association from allying itself in any sense with 
party politics ; at the same time the A,d^ut.ant-G'noral should be informed that as a matter 
of fact no Association to the knowledge of the Council is idantiftad or is taking part with 
any political party. 

(b) Besolved that the entire correspondence with the Adjutant-General be supplied to 
tbe local Associations after the Commander-in-Chief’B decision has been made." 

This was followed Viy a resolution (No, XI) of the Eleventh National 
Convention held at Bangalore in December, 1923, which is as follows :— 

“The Convention considered the question of reconsidering Resolution III on Pro* 
gramme, passed by the Tenth National Convention (1S)20) Tim Convention oonslders that 
it was one oF the resnlntions ari dng from tbe report of tbe Committee on Programme of 
Work for 1920.23, and aocotdingly is not of further application uiilesB reaffirmed by this 
Convention. 

As regards the. whole question ohednoation in citizenship, the application of the teach¬ 
ing of .Tesus Christ to the problems being one of the aims of the Association the Conven¬ 
tion resolves, 

1. That the teaching of civics should form a much greater part of the activity of the 
local Associations in the National Union than has been hitherto realised ; and that each 
Association should endeavour, by classes, debates, lectures, discussions, social surveys, etc. 
etc., to inculcate in all its mfimbeis a desire to study the development of the community in 
the family, in the village, the city, the province, the Empire, and groups of nations, 
special attention being given to the study and survey of village ami town organizations, 

2. Thai, the practice of citizenship should he cnonnraged in every Association by the 
development of responsibility in committees, community service, dramatic, social and 
athletic clubs, night schools, sanitary squads, ambulance divisions, etc. etc., and that each 
Association shonUI strive to become a centre of community life, where self-government, aelf- 
dircction and responsibility to one’s neighbours arc taught.” 

At or about the same time as the correspondence above mentioned with 
the Army Hoad-quartorsj further discussions of the same nature took place 
with Sir William Vincent. 

Contributions to Young men of India. 

(4) Articles violently Anti-British and eulogistic of Russian revolution¬ 
aries were published in the Young Men of India. 

Upon this allegation what Dr. D.itta says is this :—First of all that the 
articles in question were not Anti-British, also that there is no foundation 
for the statement regarding tbe pnhlication of articles eulogising Russian 
revolutionaries. Ho adds that as far as he knows, the attitude of the 
Government authorities was the result of certain articles, to be more 
precise, four in number during a period of several years. 

The Young Mon of Indin, ’’ ho says. " as conducted by us, usually 
contains four to five articles every month dealing with various matters. Any 
reasonable person, looking over the offending articles, will recognise in the 
first place that they wore oxtrcraoly small in number, in the second place 
that they wore not Anti-British, and in the third place that they were writ¬ 
ten by contributors who wore feeling deeply and keenly the tragedy of the 
situation as reflected in 1921 and 1922. On the other band, the moment 
these .•'rticles were pointed out to the Executive, a atat^ent was issued 
regarding the attitude of the Association as a whole towards them. It was 
felt that they transgrossod the resolution of the Convention which laid down 
that all discussions of matters of public import should be carried on in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust ancL goodwill. On the whole it was held that 
these articles might have the nffect of causing mistrust and bad feeling, and 
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the Executive took certain practical stops including the appointment oE a 
cominittee to scrutinise articles contributed to the Young Men of Indiai 
in case they were controversial in tone. Since then, no complaint has come 
to us regarding our magazine. ” 

We have seen the ciicular referred to following upon the complaints 
vrith regard to these articles, and tho latter part of the circular is as follows : — 
“ With regard to tho pavticulav articles complained of, the National Council is in no 
sense responeiblc for the view expressir!, the writers of the arlicles beiirg alone responsible 
for the views contained therein, as is slated in each issue, Thcsir so-called political 
articles have been very few in rrunibei', and hri.ve formed an infinitrsirnal part o£ tha 
material placed before the renders of Vouttgmerr ot Iirdra. They have nut biT.n published, 
in any sense by way of propagairiia cf the views tlrcreiir expretsed but eoUdy with tho 
desire of presenting to leaders of tho pai'cr all points of vuwv, in tire hope that a better 
understanding might thereby ho promotod. The Hxe.culive Ciuumittee feel, however, in 
light of complaints that liavo been m.ade, (bat the publication of such articles leads to 
misnuderstaniiing, and Ihiy have delrimiricd, Ihorclore, lo ensure that in future articles 
which are likely to cause such inisuirderstauding or offence do not appear. They have 
decided to appoint a small commitlirc, to whoso droisioii tiro Rdilor sliall refer before 
publication any article whicti may be regatiled as controvortial. The rircrahcr of this Com¬ 
mittee are the Chairman of tho Nntiorral Council Executive ConimittW', tho Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice W, B, Greaves, Mr. W. B, Carey, M.fj.C. and Mr. 11. W. Bryant and Rev. W. Baton, 
of the Council’s National staff.” 

“ Nest of Stono Throwors .” 

(5) When tha Priiico ctiino to Iiitlia in 1921, Pulioo repotted the branch 
in College Street to bo a nest of stono-lhrowors. 

As regards this, we have tho stiiteroont of Mr. C. S. Paterson, tha 
Secretary of the College Street Pr.anch, that no such incident ever took 
place although there was some ohjeotionablo talk from one or more of tha 
students or their friends to tho Police. We have referred to tho police 
authorities and they confirm Mr. I’aterson’s statement ns being correct. 

(6) Lecturers appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission to arouse sus¬ 
picion and work up bitter hatred to everything British. 

(9) Dr. G. S. Eddy repeated in the Y. M. C. A. the Anti-British speech 
which he had delivered in the Rotary Gliih. 

(10) Drs. G. S. Eddy and Saunders were Secretaries of tho Y. M. C. A, 
(Deo. 1926-1926) and they concealed it. 

Eegardiog the particular case of Dr. G. S. Eddy, our information is 
that ha left India before tho War, and has not since lieen on tho staff of 
the Indian Y. M. C. A. although he i.s an unpaid official of tho American 
Association. He visited India for about a month early in 1923. The Y. M. 
C. A. authorities say that they had no connection whatever with any speech 
he might have delivered in tho Rotary Club. If he did speak at some of 
the Associations during his visit there is no record of what ho said ; but at 
any rata no protest was received either by tho National Council or by tha 
local Committees of Managemont. 

As regards Dr. Saunders ho has resigned since 1919. His name has 
been kept on the list of the Literary Secretaries in India, as although out 
of the country lie is interested in tlio production of certain books cm 
Buddhism of which he himself has boon tlio Professor in an American Uni¬ 
versity since 1919. 

• Undesirable Lectures.’' 

The broader question really arising upon those and tho additional issues 
is as to whether lectures of an undesirable nature have been given from the 
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Y. M. C. A. platform, and whether the hospitality of the Y. M. C. A, Hostels 
has been accorded for the residence of visitors to India whose activities are 
undesirable, or whose views are extremist in political and social matters, As 
regards the lectures, it must be remembered that a very large number of 
them, we believe the figure is over 4,000, are delivered every year in the 
Y. M. C, A. Halls all over India. Some checks apparently kept over the 
lecturer and the subject matter of his lecture in so far that the subject has to 
bo passed by the Committee or Board which control the local V. M. C. A. 
generally including leading Europeans and Indians of the locality. On the 
other hand, we have bean furnished by Mr. Hoblis with a large number of 
press extracts extending over the last few years bearing upon the present 
question, as indeed upon the other matters which were discussed in his 
speech. It is admitted that in certain cases, mistakes though very few in 
number, have occurred and that lectures have been delivered from the Y. M. 
C. A, platforms to which objection can be and has been taken, just as in a 
very few cases certain parsons of very extreme views have been acoommo* 
dated in the Y, M. C. A. Hostels. One particular case was that of a certain 
Professor whoso lectures were of the objoctionablo type. He came out to 
India recommended by the Nationcl Christian Council and was himself a 
Theological Professor, In such a case there would undoubtedly bo every 
excuse for not anticipating the objectionable character of the lectures, parti¬ 
cularly if the title is inocuous. 

One instance has been placed before us of the case of the Y. M. C, A. 
Hall at Lahore having been the scene of a lecture of such an undesirable 
character. On this particular occasion the meeting was not one of the Y, M, 
C. A., itself, but the Hall had been lent to tho Tilak School of Politics, Per¬ 
mission had previously been given to them to use this Hall on the occasion 
of purely literary lecture by Mr. Aldous Huxley, and the subsequent loan of 
tho Hall on the particular occasion objected to, was thought to bo for an 
unobjectionable subject. As a matter of fact after the lecture the General 
Secretary of the Y. M. G. A. at Lahore wrote to the Y. M. C. A. authori¬ 
ties (we have seen tho letter) explaining tho ohiectionahle character of the 
lecture, and how it was that the Hall had come to bo lent on that occasion. 
Wo are informed that since that time, and on account of what happened, the 
Lahore Association has refused to lend its Hall to tho Society. 

It is cot for us to assume to lay down where the dividing line should 
come between what may be deemed to bo objectionable and what not. From 
the evidence that has been put before us we are of opinion that a more 
efiBcient control might be exercised by the Y, M. C. A. authorities, local or 
central, over the lecturers themselves and the lectures delivered in the Y. M. 
C. A. Halls. We have had a number of abstracts put before us covering a 
very large number of subjects for lectures delivered in the Y. M. C. A. during 
the last few years in different parts of India, The subjects are certainly not 
objectionable and are such as one might expect to be delivered or discussed 
in Y. M. C, A. Halls, It is all the more important that the standard should 
be maintained, and that anything which is or may be re^rded as of an un¬ 
desirable nature, should be rigidly excluded. 

It is, however, not to be expected that previous enquiries in every case 
can be satisfactorily made. One recent case has been t?ut before us when as 
a result of information received a certain peison was refused hospitality ol 
the y. Ml C. A. Hostels, Cas^ such as that already referred to of a lecturer 
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coming out with the highest recommondations cannot ba helped. There is 
nothing to put the authoritio.s on their guard, and no blame can be reasonably 
attached to them in the first instance. Hut even in such a case the first 
lecture, in which objectionable matter was introduced (as admittedly happened 
in one case) ought to act as a danger signal and steps should then bo taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such a speech ; such a man should not ba permitted 
to continue on his tour of lectures whether actually under the aegis of the 
Y. M, C. A. or merely being allowed the hospitality of their Halls. The 
name of the Y. M, C. A. in connection with such lectures gives a character 
and authority to the lecturer, which he would not possess to the same ex¬ 
tent if he were not speaking under its aegis or from its platforms. The same 
may be said of visitors who arc given the hospitality of the Y. M. C, A, 
Hostel. From this point of view, it i.s, therefore, all the more important 
that the Y. M, C. A. should constantly be moat careful to guard against an 
abuse of its hospitality, and to sec that its hospitality is not extended to 
undeserving persons. 

( 11 ) American Money is Running the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

It appears that the American Association in the past and previous to 
the War for a period of twenty years made cortaiii budding grants to the 
Calcutta Association, in addition it has maintained on the stall of the Calcutta 
Association from two to four Secretaries. The present number is three, of 
whom two are Canadians and one American. Certain capital grants towards 
buildings are made by America and Canada in regard to some of the branches 
throughout India. Contributions arc also made to the National Council 
towards the total expenses. The policy is now adopted that this should be 
gradually reduced until it is oxtinguisliod. No cash grants are made to any 
local Associations. 

( 12 ) The Y. M. C, A. Boy Scouts arc not allowed to sing "God Save 
the King." 

There has been no ovidonce in support of the statement, and it has not 
been established. The Sc(mt authorities of Madras, Travancore, Burma, 
Central Proviroos and the lAmjab, in which i)hicos connection between the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Boy Scouts exists, all state that the allegations are with¬ 
out foundation. 

(13) Sir Arthur Yapp came to India (17-3-1926) to make enquiries 
about Red Propaganda of the Y. M. C. A. 

This statement is not supported by the facts. It appears that Sir 
Arthur Yapp came out to Malaya taking India on his way and spent altoge¬ 
ther less than seventeen days in India and Burma, Wo have seen a telegram 
from himself in which this allegation as to the reasons of his visit to India 
is denied. 

(14) If. E, James is a part-author of a volume on Mahatma Gandhi, 

The facts are as follows ; — 

It appears that in 1923 or 1924 Mr. F. E. James was asked to write 
a preface to a small brochure on Mahatma Gandhi by Principal Bridge 0 ! 
C. M. S. College, Calcutta. He read the M.S. and wrote a short " Foreward” 
about a page in*length. This was included in a book called “Mahatma 
Gandhi, The World Significaucs ” and Mr. James’ name appears on the 
title page as a parif author. The book contains a considerable amount of 
matter by other people. The “ Foreward ’’ in question was put in the middle 
of the book and tacked on to a lot of olj|ier matter which looks as though 
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Mr, James has written all that section instead of only the short paragraph 
that he did write. Mr. James wrote to the publishers pointing this out as 
an entire breach of trust and asking that his name and “Foreward” be omitted 
from any future edition, Mr. James also wrote to the Secretary, European 
Association, in September 1925 explaining what the facts were. 

Additional Issue. 

(a) The existence, nature and objects of the part taken in politics in 
India by the Secretaries employed by the Y. M. C. A, 

The paid officials of the Y. M. C. A. in India are 117 in number. Of 
these there are only three of whom it may be said that they have taken part 
in politics. In 1926 there were three, 1926 two, and 1927 one. Mr, J. K. 
Isaac, General Secretary of the Bangalore Association, was nominated by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore to represent the Indian Christian commu¬ 
nity in the Mysore Legislative Assembly. He served for three years until 
September 1925, when ha resigned owing to his transfer. 

Dr. S. K. Datta was nominated by the Governor-General to represent 
the Indian Christian community in the Legislative Assembly and served from 
1924 to 1926. 

Thirdly, Mr. F. E. James was elected in the Spring of 1924 to repre¬ 
sent the Presidency and Burdwan European constituency in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. Ha served until the dissolution of the Council in 1926, 
was re-elected unopposed in November 1926, and is still a member of the 
local legislature. 

Besides the above. Dr, Datta was appointed by the Secretary of State 
for India to serve as a member of the Indian Student Enquiry Coraniibteo 
under the chairmanship of the Earl of Lytton in 1921-22. Mr. F. E. James 
was appointed by the Bengal Government to be a member of the advisory 
Committee on Emigration for the Port of Calcutta. Mr. E. P. Hillier was 
nominated by the Bengal Government a member of the Calcutta Corporation 
to represent the Anglo-Indian community. Ha served for a year (1924-26), 

It is stated that it is possible that some of the other members of the 
Y. M. C. A. staff, particularly the Rural Seoretarias, may have been nomi¬ 
nated to the District Boards. The Secretary in Ootaoamund was nominated 
a member of the Municipality of that town to roprosent Indian Christians. 
Mr. J. W. Stanley was Member for one year of the Municipality of Allahabad 
in 1922-23. Mr. W. Hindle was appointed by the Madras Government a 
jail visitor of the Madras Penitentiary as also a moraber of the Committee on 
Unemployment. 

(b) Has any Y. M. C. A. Secretary permitted political propaganda to 
be carried on in Y. M, C. A. Halls ? 

(c) Has the Y. M. C. A, or any of its Secretaries assisted those who 
tour India with political missions, and in what way I 

These have already been dealt with under the headings 6, 9 and 10. 
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The Trade Union Congress. 

The Eighth Session of the Trade Union Congress began its session at Oawnpore on the 
26TH tJOVEMBEH 1927, Among those present were Mr. Mardy Jones M. P., Mr. A, 
A. Purcell, M, P., Mr. Hallsworth of llie British Trade Union Congress, Mr. Spratt, Mr. 
N. M. Jnshi, M.Tj.A., Mr. Giri, Eai Saheb ChandrlUa Prasad, Mr. Jhahwala, Mr, C, 
F. Andrews, Mr. Dirnd, Mr, Keiiaruatti, Mr. S. P. Dauge, Mr. Kishorilal Qhose, Dr. Viswa- 
nath Mukherji and Mr. G. Sethi. 

Fraternal greetings were read hy Mr. N. M, Joshi, General Secretary, from the Com* 
mnniat Party of Great Britain, the Executive of the International Federation of Trade 
Union Congresses, Amsterdam and tho political secretary of the Independent Labour Party ; 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mr. H, B. Moreno, Mr. Qinwaia, Mr. B, Shiva Rao, Mr. Kanji 
Dwarakadas, Mr. E, L. Aiyar, and other Indian labour leaders. 

Irish Labour Party’s Message. 

Among the messages received by tlio Trade Union Congress, was one from the Irish 
Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. “While tho Irish movement cannat claim’’ 
procfl'ds the message, “ that it has been able to keep itself fully informed of tho details of 
the progress of the Trade Union' movement in India, W9 feel that conditions and history 
of our respective countries create a natural bond of sympathy and union. Our experience 
has been that the political situation of the crontry has in many ways hampered the 
development of a fully effective trade union organisation, and we have realised firstly that 
the solution of the political problem is a condition precedent to the solution of labour 
problems, and secondly that political freedom, of itself, cannot mean true freedom for the 
workers. We do not doubt that these facts, which might be deduced in theory and have 
with us bean confirmed in practice, will actively present in the minds of the delegates to 
your Congress, We look forward with hope both to the advancement of India towards poli¬ 
tical freedom,and to the progress of Indian workers towards social and economic freedom. 

Reception Address. 

Mr. Ganesh Shanker Vidy irthi, Chairman of tho Reception Committee, in welcoming 
the delegatus observed that tn iugh the grraiuess of the city was due to the labourers, 
their condilion was citromrly unsatisfactory, ILi invited the distinguished visitors to 
pay a visit to tho liousi's of the labourers which, in Mr. Saklatvala's language, would not 
in Europe be considered fit even for lirutcs. Child mortality, due to tuberculosis, was 
very great. The Municipal Board took little interest in the labourers. Labour represen¬ 
tation on tho board was nominal. Neither had they any representation in the Provincial 
Council. The Government had turned a deaf oar to their repeated demands. It had even 
expressed inability to investigate the extent of unemployment in tho province. Tho 
demand for better housing conditions for iahourers met with the answer that unless a 
scheme was put forward, nothing could be said. The Improvement Trust also were not 
sympathetic. The Government, he allegoil, was antagonistic to the Labour movement, 
and its workers were special objects of tho attention of the police, and he asserted that 
the proposed mililary polic,i in the province, was aimed at the workers’ and peasants’ 
organisation' 

Dewan Chamanlal, who on rising, was accorded an ovation next delivered his 
presidential address. 


Presidential Address. 

Dewan Chamanlal said if the Tr.adB Union movement were lo succeed, India must 
have a strong central executive spreading out its tentacles into the provinoef. They had 
the example of the Briti#li Labour movement before them. The British movement was 
forced to call a triple alliance against the British rrado unionists. 

Sectional Unions, with sectional polities, could never succeed in modern industrial 
conditions, in view of the fact that capital was raarchiwg towards complete synthesis, not 
only pational, but international, lu this connection, Dewan Chamanlal advocated the 
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collection of ft large central fund of Bs. 10 lakhs to be controlled by a central execntlTe 
and to be spent on organisation work. He dealt with the conditions of labour In India 
and other countries. He next referred to the Ktiaraepur look-out and then detailed his 
scheme regarding organisation of the workers and peasants in India, His soheme, Dewan 
Cbamanlal said, was a simple one. The first item in that scheme was the collection of the 
funds referred to above. The second item was the appointment of tried and trusted orga¬ 
nisers. The third itim was the division of the country on parallel lines, one division 
to include industrial areas, and the other division to include agricultural areas. The 
fourth item on the programme was the division of each area into districts with distinct 
headquarters, district organisers and a competent staff. District offloei'S must have under 
them competent propagandists, and there must be linking up of the organisations both 
agricultural and inriustrial in their particular areas. The fifth item in the programme 
was the eslablishment of a puhlicity bureau, which must be manneil by paid officials under 
whom there must be a staff of competent linguists, with a central press. From the head¬ 
quarters of this bureau, must be sent out literature in the shape of posters, handbills and 
pamphlets, to each district headquarters. 

Proceeding, Dewan Chamanlal eaiii that they had an apprenticeship of seven years. 
It was time the Trade Union Congress in India became an exemplary organisation in the 
east rivalling and excelling every similar movement in the vvorld. It was useless to make 
complaints regarding their condition against either the employers or the Government, 
A complaint bad arisen that the Government of India, although they were anxious^ to help, 
in their own way Indian industry, when it showed signs of distress, lia.l not realised their 
responsibility towards the workers. The only lover they could employ was the lever of 
strong organisation, and it was for that reason that no roliauce should bo placed upon any 
outside agency, but on their own inherent strength, 

Eeferring to the coming Statutory Commission, Dewan Chamanlal said that their 
organisation was not consiriored imjroi tant enough to bo consulted by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, But if it had been consulted, it could have returned bul the same answer that 
had been given to the British Government by practically the unanimous voice of India. 
" We shall have nothing to do with it. Those politicians who belicv.i tliey can get their 
freedom as a gift from the Conservative Government" said Dewan Chamanlal " are ignorant 
of the world factors,'' To co-operate with the Commission would merely show that they 
still put a premium upon tlunkoydom and human debasement. It was to iho oreiiit of the 
average politician that he had openly indicated his dissociation from tho work of Com¬ 
mission, The main work which the Commission was intended to perform was not that 
of drawing up a self-government scheme, but an Imperial Defence scheme for future 
military necessities and the finding of markets for British manufactures, “Be it noted" he 
added, “that the, precursors of the Statutory Commission is the Secretary of State tor 
War,'and British Labour is to bo represented, not by our friends Mr. A, A. Purcell or 
Mr, George Lansbury, but hy two minor Labour wai-lords From this platform, f call 
upon the British Labour Party to withdraw the two laliour members from Ih ■ Commission. 
As sell-rcspoctiug men they should tender their resignation voluntarily, India does not 
want them, and Iheiv own principle shouhl prevent them from aoliug as the ‘ common 
bangnum of a nation ’ in distress. 

Dewan Ohamaulal next referred to labour reprosentatiou in the Councils and demand- 
ed adult suffrage. Ho recommr-nded that the Congress should draw up thoir repre- 
sentaiion in the form of a manifesto, an I place tiiuir case not before the Statutory 
CommifSion, but before the world. 

Concluding, Dewan Chamanlal paid a tribute, to Comrades T. C. G.iswami N, M. 
Joshi, V, V. Qiri, H. .Iliabwala and others who stood by the workors throughout the year, 
and also to the British and Russian movements for the assistancii they hail given, and 
asked the Congress to send their greetings to the workers in China, Britain an 1 Russia. 

The General Secretary's Report. 

The General Secretary’s report, as approved by the Executive Oounoil, was tlum 
adopted. It stated that two unions already affiliated had withdrawn affiliation, on aoount 
of the Postal Dopartment's obj'Ction, New applications from fi via unions had been re¬ 
ceived. No Eitcutive Council meeting could bo held during the year, but business was 
transacted by means of circulars issued to the affiliate<l unions and to the membors of the 
Executive Council. The report complained that only 33 out ot»the S8 affiliated unions 
supplied information to the Geiicial rfeoretavy as regards their membership, finances, etc. 

As regards the Indian Mines Act at present before the Lcgialativo Assembly, the 
recort complained that the limit of th* maximum daily hours of work should have beep 
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fixed 80 high ds 12 hours. Thn report regretted the postponement o( consideration, by 
the Government o£ India, of the recommendationa and oonventi .ns passed at the ninth 
seasion of the International Labour Conference. It mentioned the proposed introdnotion 
by Mr. N. !!. Joahi in the Legislative Assembly of a Hill to free from oriminal liability, 
unregistered trade unions or any gronp of two or more persons acting in furtharanoa of a 
trade dispute, it regretted that efforts at legislation to secure municipal franchise for 
workers residing in Bombay city should have failed and that the Bombay Legislative 
Council should not have passed the amendment intended to give reprasmtation to workers 
on the Bombay University Sonato, May Day cwlehrationa organised in B imbay and other 
places were also chronicled as well as the work done by Mr. V. V. Giri and Mr. G, dsthl 
at the International Labour Conference, and by the latter in the Paris International Trade 
Union Congress and at the Edinburgh aessiou of the British Trade Union Congress. 

SBCOND DAY~2?TH NOVEMBER 1927, 

The Kharagpur Lock-out. 

The Congress re-assembled on this day in thi afternoon. In the beginning 
Rai Saheb Chandrika prasad moved’: (a). This Congress supports the Central 
Council of the B. N. Railway Inlian Labour Union in the attitude they have taken 
up in their fight with the railway administration, and offers its whole-hearted 
co-operation in whatever action they may hereafter take; (b) this Congress 
emphatically protests against the lone of the communique issued by the Agent of 
the B. N, Railway on the 23rd November, and consi iers it positively humiliating 
and calculated to hamper ihe progress of negotiations for an honourable 
settlement. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. B. D. Mistvi, and supported by Mr. 
Daud and Dr. Bishwanath Mukerji, and w.a3 passed unanimously. 

Mr. Purcell’s Address. 

Addressing the Oongross Mr. A. A. TuroBll, M.P„ said 

On behalf of the British Trade Union Congress, 1 bring you comradely fraternal 
greetings from the trade unions and millions of organised workers of Britain I can assnre 
you that those organised worket-s are watehing the developments of the trade unions in 
India with the keenest interest and closest attention and that they wish yon the greatest 
success in your endeavours to improve the position of the workers and to build np a 
powerful trade union movement In this great Empire of India, 

t am well aware of the trials yon must undergo, and the diffioultios you must meet 
with in the course of your tra le union work, I Icniw that dogged patienou, courage ani 
exceptional organisiig ability are requirud in the oxceptio.oal circumstanoes under which 
yon must wora. I want to tell you that, what you have done and are doing, is greatly 
appreciated, and is being increasingly appreciated by the active men and women in ihe 
British Trade Union movement, an I that the presence liore of myself and my colleague, 
Mr. Joseph Hallaworth, is at tho express desire of the ilc egates of th: B liaburgh Trade 
Union Congress, who were anxious that we should give you all tho encouragement and 
assistanoe that we could. 

The workers of Britain desire to effect the closest fraternal relationship with the 
workers of India, and they have sent us to voice their sympathy with the Indian workers 
in their struggle, and to establish tho closest possible orgauisational oontaots. Within re¬ 
cent years, there has been dov doping, in tho British raovHm'’nt, a deeper knowledge of 
Indian affairs, and part of our task is to acijuiro all the Information conoerning the Indian 
workers and of Indian trade unionism that we can, so that we can make it known, on out 
return, that the workers of Britain feol that they have rauoh in common with the workers 
here. That is the bu inoss of our Delegation. It is our duty to do, whatever is possible 
to link-up to co-orilinate our trade union movement with the British movement. Wa ought 
to be one great united movement. 

The employing nljss of Britain is, to a largo extent, the employing classes in 
India. It is regrettable that the older trade union movement of Britain did not 
appreciate that long ago, and we no iloubt would have been much more snooessful in 
our negotiations and deallngs.with the employers, particularly in those industries which 
ramify into India, such as, the textile and jute industries. Many British Arms have 
industrial undertakings here. British interests exercise a large share of control over 
Indian iron and steel works and factories, workshops, mines, and so on. British financial 
interests are tremendously strong here, and the British Government is the organ at this 
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moment tor exprusing tbe will of the emplojlng claes, and it exeiolaes impetial dominion 
over this vaet ooantry by a thousand eoonomio and political threads, 

Tbe destinies of the workers of Britain are linked together with the destinies of tbe 
workers of India. Your trade union movement has to meet and deal very largely with 
the same factors as tbe trade union of Britain, To most British workers India is a land 
of strangeness, mystery and romance. In the elementary schools, where they receive such 
education as they do receive, and in the newspapers and magazines which they read 
subsequently, tbe workers of Qreat Britain are sadly misinformed as to the real state of 
affairs in India. In your dealings with the British workers you should make allowance 
for the kind of mental attitude which is specially engendered by the governing class. It 
is our desire to dispel some of the illusions about India when we re urn. 

Just as we, in Britain, need and desire full information about the Industrial condi* 
tions in India and tbe Indian trade union moveraeut, so I want to urge the leaders of the 
Indian trade union movement to cavefnily gather together all information about tbe 
trade union movements in Britain, Glermany, America, and Uussia, particularly and in the 
world generally. Much valuable knowledge could be obtained even from Mexico and 
China. Tbe workers of the western world are just beginning to learn something of the 
working and living conditions of the workers and peasants of India. Those conditions are 
such as to menace civilization. 

A grave and terrible rtsponsibility rests upon you and the Indian trade union move¬ 
ment generally. Here, in India, legislation to enforce even 12 hours shifts as a protective 
measure in the mines meets with the opposition of the mine-owners. The cotton mills of 
Lancashire work 32 hours per week. The cotton mills of India work 63 hours a week. 
In every industry in India, we find the workers working almost twice as long as their 
fellow-workais in similar mdustries in Britain and America. Wj say that tbe wage the 
British miner receives is not a living wage. We say, that it is impossible for a miner 
and his family to properly live on such a wretched rata of pay ; indeed it is not 
possible. But if that is truthfully said about tbo British miner, what ought to bo 
■aid about the Indian miner t It is said by tbe capitalist employers both foreign 
and native in defence of this frightful exploitation of the native Indian workers, that 
their working capacity still Is far below that of the British and American workers, They 
tell UB that, when India has been famed for its skilled craftsmen for centnrles and when 
many of the arts and crafts known in tbo world have been derived from India—they tell 
UB that, when their balanoe-Bheets and their profitB give tbe lie direct to the statement 
that India is rapidly being transformed into a great industrial ooantry. 

This modern mduatrialism must be made to synchronise with modern life, by ensuring 
that modern conditions are applied to every aspect of life. As workers are being com¬ 
pelled to operate modern machinery so they should be given opportunities of dwelling in 
modern houses, under sanitary and healthy oonditioiis. Do not let industrial progress 
carry in its train, all the horrors of capitalism without its economic and social organisation 
as far as the workers are concerned. At this stage of world progress, these evils can be 
avoided. It is not inevitable that India should pass through a period such as Britain has 
passed through during the past century, which has played much havuo with tbe happiness 
and well-being of the toiling millions of Great Britain. India is deeply involved in world 
economy. Indian mannfactnres are competing for a place in the world markets, Indian 
textiles are driving tbe textiles of Lancashire out of the Eastern markets. Indian coal is 
now being consumed where British coal was consumed formerly. The products of your 
mills and factories are now to be found in all the principal cities of the world. We must 
all become aware of world developments. You have made substantial progress in the 
organisation of railway men, public administrative workers, textile and engineering 
workers. There is vital necessity (o develop organisation among all sections of workers 
in order to give the correct balance to the movement everywhere. 

Mr. HaUsworth’* Speech. 

Mr. Joseph Hallsworth, who has had a great deal to do with international organisa¬ 
tion of clerical empl iyees and shop assistants, speaking next, observed ;— 

Here we represent no particular section of workers. Wo represent the whole British 
Trade Union movement, which regards, with special interest, the begTnning of the growth 
of trade onions in this great country. In no country can labour live for itseli alone. This 
ia true also of each individual trade union in every country ; the success of one leads to the 
sucoeis of another, and Diet iMrsa. Wc are all slaves in \be slavery of our fellows. 
Uuder tbe national and international organisation of capitalism, aided and buttressed 
by all the forces of Government, sltivery in a greater or less degree is inevitable; and 
^yill be sp until workers of every type become suffloiently educated and conacious of 
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their rights and respoDsibilities, to ensure that iadustry and services will be demooratioally 
owned and controlled. 

The growth o£ trade unionism in our country has been largely coincident with the 
growth of capitalism itself. The young Imlian movement is, however, faced with the 
experienced and highly organised movi^ment of the employers in the country. Neverthe¬ 
less, the British trade unions have to learn something of value from Indian experience. 
Our aims in a general sense are the same. What we want are the good things of life, 
the things that make happiness, e want a happy India, a happy Britain, a happy world 
and a happy humanity. Concluding, Mr. Ilallsworth urged them to take sufficient 
interest in their movement to enable the workers to create their own leaders. 

Mr. Marday Jones’ Speech 

Mr. T. Mardy Jones conveyed the g etting of the British miners, who he said, were 
the finest body of fighteis Labour has yet pioduco<i. I’rooeeding, be said it was not 
necessary tor one to be months and months in India to be able to say that the greatest 
need of the masses was free education in the lower stages. The second need was organised 
Labour. He continued ; — 

“You arc going through the same expuiencc as we went through 50 years ago, 
when we were unorganised and were slaves, and when trade unionism was illegal. The 
masses here are more literate and helpful than in Britain at that time. They were 
however better in one respect. They had ono rac, one language, and one religion pre¬ 
vailing. Britain in India began education at the top. To-day, they are reaping the 
reward as the educated tiaturally resent the foreign yoke, and want them to clear out. 
But if the masses hail been educated, they would have had to clear out long ago. Your 
need is education to all, untill you have trained the wotkais to assume the leadership of 
Labour.” 

Mr, Mardy Jones asked them to press the Government to recognise trade unionism 
in State industries. Every argument now used against the. improvement of labour oon- 
ditions, was used in Britain 60 years ago. ” I tell you,” said “ it you are worthy of 
the name of Indians, if you are worthy of Swaraj, unite against the Goveinmeai and 
force legislation not ten years hence, but hero and now, to clear women labour out of the 
mines, labour ought to be men labonr; and women ought to be at the borne rearing 
children. The day is coming whan capitalism will give way to Socialism. Yon have got to 
work and see that religion and caste will never divide you.” Mr, Jones related the story 
of the warder of a lunatic asylum, who when asked, how ho was able to control so many, 
Bingle-banded said ” Lunatics never combme," You should not trust so much even the 
Labour Party in England, You must lielp yourself, and have trust in yourself, and the 
Labour Party will help you. The visit to India of Mr. A. A. ParoeU and Mr, Joseph 
Hallsworth Is a landmark in the history of the International Labour movement. Unite, 
and you will get Swaraj and when you get Swaraj, remember, you have to watch the rich 
ruling class, as we watch them in England. 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

The Statutory Comraission. 

Consideration of the resolution regarding the Statutory Commission was 
thentak en up. The resolution ran as follows ;— 

“ This Congress realising that, inasmuch as the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission violates the principle of self-determination, and inasmuch as the 
Commission, as at present constituted, is, in its opinion, but an attempt to find 
ways and means to perpetuate the imperialistic domination of Great Britain 
over India, declares that the Statutory Commission should be boycotted. 

“ Further, this Congress appoints a committee, consisting of Messrs. Chaman- 
lal, Joshi, Jhabwala, Kishorilal Ghose, Dange, Spratt, Daud and Sethi to draw 
up a Labour constitution (or the future government of India, to be presented, and 
approved by the Executive Council, and published for the guidance of the work¬ 
ing classes.” 

After the resolution had been moved by Mr, Kishorilal Ghose, and duly 
seconded and supported, an amendment was moved, adding, in the first part, the 
words “ and calls upon the Parliamentary Laljour Party to withdraw the two 
Labour representatives ”, 
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Mr. S. A. Dange, in opposing the amendment, Said it breathed mendicancy, 
and was therefore humiliating. 

The mover of the resolution accepted the amendment, and the resolution 
as amended was then passed by 50 votes against 30. 

Poll was demanded, and the President promised to take it the next day. 
But a section of the Communists kept on protesting and some passages-at-arms 
were exchanged between the two sections. Eventually the Communists withdrew 
in protest. 

The following other resolutions approved by the Subjects Committee were 
then discussed and passed :—(i) This Congress urges upon the Government of 
India to appoint a commission to revise the Workmen's Compensation Act and 
give adequate representation thereon to the Trade Union Congress. 

(2) This Congress urges upon the Government of India the necessity of passing 
legislation fixing the maximum hours of work for all industrial workers at eight 
hours a day, and 48 hours a week. 


THIRD D AY ~ 2 8 T H DECEMBER 1 9 27. 

Release of Bengal Detenus Demanded. 

The Trade Union Congress passed on this day the following resolutions ;— 

“While thanking the individual members of the British Labour Party for 
their strong support to the agitation in India for the release of the people incar¬ 
cerated indefinitely without trial, this meeting of the Congress notes with regret 
that the policy of detaining people without trial sanctioned in 1924 by Lord 
Olivier as Secretary of State for India under the Labour Government, and 
continued since then by the Conservative Government, has not been repudiated 
by the party, and that no demand has been made by the party in and outside 
Parliament for the wholesale release of these unfortunate men ; and trusts that 
effective steps would be taken by the British organised labour to compel the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal either to release them or 
to bring them to trial in an ordinary court of law.” 

Miss Mayo’s Attack. 

“ This Congress emphatically protests against the slanderous and libellous 
accusations made against the whole Indian nation by Miss Mayo in her book 
“ Mother India,” and desires that all Labour movements in the world should take 
note of it. 

“Further, this Congress requests Mr. C. F. Andrews to write a brief reply 
on behalf of the All-India Trade Union Congress, which will be printed after its 
being submitted to and approved by the Executive Council. 

Sickness and Infirmity Legislation. 

“ In view of the fact that in India there is no legislation, at present, providing 
for benefits for industrial workers during sickness, including confinement of 
women, infirmity and old age, this Congress urges upon the Government of India 
to pass immediately legislation making provision for these benefits. 

Minimum Wages for Workers. 

“ In view of ihe fact that wages in India are extremely low and also in view 
of the fact that it is the right of the workers to get a minimum living wage, this 
Congress urges upon the Government of India to pass legislation to set up a 
machinery to determine the minimum wage.” 

Seamen’s Grievances. 

The Congress also passed resolutions regarding seamen’s grievances, enforce¬ 
ment of the seamen’s Recruitment Committee’s recomrpendation for the intro¬ 
ducing of a bill for amending the Merchant Shipping Act and the establishment 
of a seamen’s recruitment bureau, and urging the shipping companies and the 
government to have an eight-hou» day for seamen and mariners. 
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Other Resolutions. 

The Trade Union Congress passed a resolution appointing a Council of 
Action to organise a mass movement of the workers and peasants, to extricate 
them from their present condition of abject poverty. The Council was to be 
subject to control by the Executive Council of the T. U. C. to whom it should 
present a report of its activities and submit its programme of work. 

The Congress urged the enforcement of the conventions passed at the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference of 1926 regarding articles of agreement and inspec¬ 
tion on board ship. 

The Congress congratulated the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
having attained the tenth anniversary of the first workers’ republic, in spite of 
Imperialist intervention. 

Another resolution condemned the piece system obtaining in Government 
presses and urged the Government to appoint a committee to enquire into the 
grievances of pressmen and compositors, and called on the Government to see 
that the Factory Inspectors kept strict watch over factories and enforced the 
factory rules. 

Tire Congress further declared its adherence to the memorandum submitted 
to the Government, by the Indian Colliery Employees Association Act regarding 
limitation of working hours underground, and vehemently protested against 
compulsion of labourers to work underground for more than eight hours at a 
stretch, under any circumstances. 

The Congress further urged that Sundays should be observed as full holidays. 

The Congress deplored the failure of the Anglo-Russian unity negotiations 
and urged that further attempts be made to bring about unity between the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, and Red Inter-national Labour. 

The Congress condemned the policy of the Government of India in placing 
hindrances in the way of the affiliation of Trade Unions in the country with 
the All-India Trade Union Congress and their registration under the Trade 
Union Act, 

Another resolution congratulated Mr. Lhilip Spratt on his release. 

Another resolution urged that the menials in the Telegraph Department 
should be given the same rights and privileges as the subordinates in the Postal 
Department, and that they should not be considered as in any way inferier to 
the postal workers. 

The Congress declared that as the Government was pursuing a policy of 
giving state aid to industries, in the form of bounties, it should see that the 
interest of the workers employed therein, wat, properly safe-guarded. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews was elected President for the coming year, and Mr. 
Thengdi, Mr. Daud and Mr. B. N, Mukerji as Vice-Presidents. Mr. N. M. Joshi 
was re-elected General Secretary, and Mr. Ginwala as Treasurer. Mr. Jhabwalla, 
Mr. Dange and Mr. Bakhole were elected as Organising Secretary and Assistant 
Secretaries, respectively. 

The Congress appointed Dewan Charaanlal, as the Indian workers’ delegate 
at the next session of the International Labour Conference ; and Mr. Thengadi, 
Mr. Sethi and Mr. P. C. Bose as advisers.The Congress then dissolved. 


The G a n d h i ~ S a k 1 a t V a 1 a Correspondence. 

On the Utility of Trade Union Movement in India. 

The follovviig are the full texts of two letters, one from Mahatma 
Gandhi and the other from Ma, Saklatvala anent the inauguration of Trade 
Union movement in Iijdia for the welfare and prosperity of the labouring 
classes. The Mahatma in his letter to Haklatvala writes that the establishment 
of such Industrial organisation in India will jeopardise the position of the 
labourers as they will be tools in the hands of designing people who have 
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always an eye on the main chance. The Mahatma asoribes the inevitable evil 
to disintegration amongst the labourers. “ Labour organisation can only exist 
in name in India,” says Mahatma Gandhi. 

Contrary is the view which Mr. t'ahlatvala hold'^. According to him 
all the energies of the nationalist leaders of all shades of opinion should 
be harnessed towards the early inauguration of labour and industrial organ¬ 
isations all over the country. 

Mr. Gandhi's Letter, 

Dear Frientl, Srimati Anusaya Bai baa sent me ymir letler to herself, and your joint 
letter to her, Gulzarilal and Desai. I have read them both carefully. I had yi.ur letter 
also. I could not reply to you earlier for want of your address. 

As soon as 1 heard from Anusuya Bai, 1 put myself lo c immunication with Motilalji, 
I am daily expecting his reply. You shall know it as soon as 1 receive it. I thank you 
for the confidence you repose in me and it will be a joy to m ’ if I can render any personal 
service to you ; but I am afraid my longing ami ability to render service have to stop there. 

So far as our ideals are concerned, wo atan.l apart. Whilst Anusuya Bai and Shan- 
karlal Banker, as also Gulitarilal and Desai, are absolutely froo agents, thi'y have exercised 
their choice of accepting my guidance in framing their labour policy and administration. 
I must therefore shoulder my sliave of the respousibility for what is happening about 
Labour in Ahmedabad, I have c rtainly advisi d them to keep Ahmedabad labour aloof 
from the other labour movrmonls in India so long as Ahm-daba i labour chooses to remain 
under their guidance. My reason is axcoedingly simple. Labour in India is still extremely 
unorganised. The labourers have no mind of their own, when it comes to matters of 
national policy or even the general welfare of labour itseif Labourers in various parts 
of India have no special contact and no other mutual ties. It is provincial, and even in 
the same city it is highly communal. It is not everywhere wisely guided. In many 
places it is under selfish and highly unscrupulous guidance. There is no absolute cohesion 
amongst provincial labour loaders; and there is little discipline among sub-leaders. The 
latter do not uniformly tender obediencu to their provincial chiefs. Leaders in different 
provinces have no single policy to follow. In these circumstances, an all-India union 
can only exist on paper, I bold it to be suicidal, therefore, for Ahmedsbad to think of 
belonging to it. My own conviction is that Ahmedabad is rendering a service to labour 
all over India by its abstention, or as 1 call it, self-restraint. If it can succeed in per¬ 
fecting its own organisation, it is bound to serve as a model to the rest of India and its 
success is bound to prove highly infeotioua. But 1 am free to confess that there is as 
yet no assurance of success in the near ftPuiv, The energy of the workers is sorely tried 
in combating disruptive forces that ever oont.iiine to crop up. There is the H.ndu-Musliin 
tension. There is the question of Toucliables and Untouehablrs in Hinduism etc. Add 
to this extreme ignorance and selfishtiesB among the labourers therarelves. It is a marvel 
to me that labour in Ahmedabad has made the progres-s it has during the last 12 years 
of its corporate existence. It then Ahmerlabad remains iso ated it does so not selfishly, 
but for the sake of labour as a whole. 

Labour and Capital. 

One word as to the policy. It is not anti-capitalistic. The idea is to take from 
Capital, Labour’s due shave and no more : and this riot by paralysing Capital, but by 
reform among the labourers from within and by their own BsIf-cnnsoiousnPBs ; not again 
through the cleverness and maiionuvcring of non-labour leaders, but by educating labour 
to evolve its own leadership and its own self-reliant, BCif-cxisting organisation. Its direct 
aim is not in the least degree poHlicai, but is internal reform and evolution of interrral 
strength. The indirect result of this evolution, whenever it becomes complete, wdl 
naturally bo tremendously political. I have not therefore the remotest idea of exploiting 
labour or organising it for any direct political end. It will be of itself a political power 
of first class importance when it becomes a self-existing unit. Labour, in my opinion, 
must not become a pawn in the hands of the politician on the politic^ chess-board ; and 
my aim can be achieved if I can retain the intelligent and voluntary co-operation of 
workers in Ahmedabad, and if our joint effort ultimately succeeds. This is my dream. I 
hug it because it gives me all the consolation I need and the policy I have outlined, yon 
will recognise, is a direct outcome of my implicit belief in and acceptance of non-violence. 
It may be ail a ddnsion ; but it is as much a reality with me as life itself so long as I do 
not see it as a delusion, but see i* as the only life-giving force. You will now see why 
1 cannot, even if 1 bad the power, respond to your appeal for dividing the funds collected 
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by me !n accordance with your suggestion. But I may tell you that I have not even the 
power. The funds have been collected purely for Khadi work ; and it would be criminal 
misappropriation on my part to divert them to any other use. 

This letter may not please yon. I ehall be sorry if it does not. But I regard you as 
a lallow-seekfir after truth and if my reading of you is cirrecf, there is no reason why my 
having told you the truth and nothing but the truth should not please yju immensely. 
It is not given to all of us to agree with one another in all ouu opinions j but it is given 
to every one of us to tender the same respect for the opinions and actions of our fellows 
as we expect for our own. 


Mr. Saklatvala's Reply. 

Bear Comrade Gandhi,—I am in receipt of your letter of lOth May, and I see that 
you have written it from the Nandi Hills, where 1 presume you are recuperating from 
your illness, 1 trust you will bj ruatored to health by the time this letter reaches you. 

Let me say in my usual blunt way that “ I am returning to my attack upon you," 
Of course, you understand the meaning and nature of my “attacks" upon you, namely, 
that recognising in you a man of indomitable spirit, with a real propagandist's heart and 
qualities, I want you to deal with the v.triou3 Indian movements in the way in which 
success is mads for such movements in other parts of the world. 

I am not corning to you in the rnidsi of your suco.'S'i, iu the miilst of great victories 
for our poor pnoplc, in the rni l.st of great def rats and setbacks to our imperialist oppressors, 
with merely a fanciful appeal to yrm to a lopt some new methoii. I oom.j tu you, rather, 
in the time of great revers.ts fur our ceuntry, when on every front political, economic 
and social, we are Buffering reverse upon reverse, are being pushed back e,very where, are 
disorganrsed, disunited and dispii'iierl ill all ilcparrmenta of public life, and our insolent 
antagonists are lau iohlng attack after attack up m us. 

I still want you to recognise that the forces within a nation do not depend merely 
on relative numbers. Now one small seotion of a nation and now another becomes an 
important factor, occupying a key position at some critical moment in the affairs of the 
country, and counting as a national force even though in itself a minority, The peasantu 
and the villagers may become at time the most successful factor in defying the tax- 
gatherer; the soldiers an i the fighters may bee irue at times an important factor to reckon 
with, when in thrnc own mind and consciousness, they are unwilling to launch out upon 
an uuholy campaign such as the one carried out, by the Government of India in China. 
And at times the industrial workers, however small in numbers, may become for a ooantry 
the all-importaut factor of lif.', and may bring about a paralysis of the most powerful 
activities of the Imperial esploiter or of a dominatiag ola8.s. 

Need for All-fadia Trade Onion Movement, 

Because oar country is largdy agriouUural, it does not at all follow that in the 
economy of modern die our organised workers stia'I be of less value or shall become a 
less important section of the community Ilian in any other country which is more indus¬ 
trialised and less agriculiural, under similar ciroomstancos. it a large country has to 
depend upon a small nuinb'.r of iniliistrial w.irkers as compared to agriculturalists, the 
power of the industrial workors does not become any the less on that aooont. 

It is with the above observali )as that t have been constantly attempting to direct 
your mind to the neeessity and importance of an organisvl industrial labour movement 
within our national activity. Such a movement, in the first place, must be national anil 
embrace tile wliole country. It is not for you ami ni#to-day to devise new and fantastic 
organisations when wc see the v.aluu of the existimr Trade Union movements iu all tha 
advancing and p iwerfnl countries of the worlii. VVe must have an All-India Trade Union 
movement. 

I am not at the present moment arguing about your raithods or about y mr ideals, 
I am only denouncing your idea that the oigani.saUon of labour should bi sectional, 
should bo eommuna! and should be limit.vl to a little spot like Ahmodahad. Did you ever 
try to have an iudiari Natiiual Uongress for Ahmedabil alone? Did you ever try to 
confine the ShailUar movement to Ahmedabad alone? Did you ever try to have the 
National Kdacatinc movement confined to Ahm'ilalrvt? Why then should you try to 
restrict your ideal labour movement to A'jmedahad ? V m are not weakening the political 
movement, the khaddar movement, the National K lucatiou movement, by encouraging 
Ahmedabad or any one important ilistrict to fall away and stand aloof from tho whole 
national movement ; tlien why sliouhi you do so in tha case of the large national labour 
movement liy asking anri encouraging an important industrial centre like Ahmedabad to 
stand aloof and alone ? Let me examine your reaso»iug at some length. 
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State of Indian Labour and the‘'Beinedy, 

Yon «ay labour in India is extremely unorganised. Do you not say, therefore, that 
an right in appealing to you to employ your great power in organising labour on an 
adequate national basis ? You cannot argue that our numbers are unwieldy, tor many 
Western countries have larger numbers of workers to deal with; nor can vou find fault 
with the vastness of the area of our country, for both Uussia and China have overcome 
their greater difficulties in the respect. 

You complain that Indian labourers have no min i of their own on matters of general 
policy or even of labour p dicy. That is exactly where the value and need of propaganda 
comes in. Had our workers the conscious policy, 1 would not have been driven to urge 
you to help them and to preach to them in order to organise them. For khaildar and for 
non-co-operation, you fearlesslessly carry out s whirlwind compaign all over the country 
amongst villagers and workers who hail no conception of your deal before your propaganda 
reached them. You, with your colleagues, coafessed to carrying out a labour propaganda 
in Abmedabad ; all that I ask is that Ahmedabad should be merely a part of a whole and 
that yonr services should be unreserve,lly given to the whole movement. 

You say in your letter “Labourers in various parts of India have no social 
contract and no other mutual ties.” That is where you ignore and overlook the 
roost powerful common factor of life that has unfailingly united men and women 
in other countries despite their hundred and one and sometimes very bitter 
differences on religious, social or clan questions. No man has succeeded nor 
shall one now succeed in stopping modern industrialism, and the economic factor 
is the one common factor that applies to, and that unites men and women of 
various Social, natural, religious and communal textures. Hours, wages, stand¬ 
ards of life, political and legislative needs of the workers, arc on the whole so 
uniform that when organised to battle around these wants, they have invariably 
forgotten and drowned their internal dissensions. The absence of labour unity 
and trade union discipline is a more serious loss to the India of to-day than we 
have yet learned to observe. 

Position of Ahmedabad Labour. 

On the one hand, you blame Indian labour for being sectarian and com¬ 
munal and on the other hand, when the All-Indian Trade Union Congress is 
struggling to build up national and international labour unity, you feel tempted 
to induce Ahmedabad to stand separate and apart, You say, “ It is not every, 
where wisely guided.” Does that not rather Support my argument that you 
and other popular Congress and Swaraj leaders must take up the work ? Then 
you decide various factors making for dissension and disunity amongst labour 
organisers. All that merely strengthens ray appeal that all sane an I truly 
selfless persons in public life should devote themselves to the task of organising 
the industrial and agricultural workers. The persons who have been organising 
labour in Ahmedabad may be doing well owing to the fortuitous circumstances 
that they possess more means than most other Indian groups could possibly have. 
There is a mild form of welfare work carried on and conciliation is established 
betwern individual complainants and their bosses. This is all. That is not 
modern trade unionism which is struggling for justice and the right of the 
workers to possess in common \«tiat they produce for the common good, and to 
control and regularise their own destiny. What has Ahmedabad labour done, 
what can Ahmedabad labour do, if it is torn away from the All-India Trade Union 
movement? It can certainly never aspire to be either a pattern or a model. 
Can Ahmedabad labour secure better hours, better wages, better education, a 
better franchise and the right of the worker to compensation in industrial acci¬ 
dents, unemployment allowances, old age pensions, etc., unless and until labour 
in the whole Bombay Presidency and in all India, obtain the same? Ahmedabad 
district by itself, as a district, even of well-organised labour, cannot possibly do 
anything for itself, whereas by holding aloof it can weaken the labour movement 
in the rest of India and can strengthen the power and opportunities of the master 
class to oppress the working class. 

No Need for Ahmedabad to Stand Aloof. 

Ambalal Seth from Ahmedabad showed me a commendable welfare scheme 
of his own, but I soon discovered hifh to be the exception and not the rule, I 
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Say unhesitatingly that go per cent of the labourers in Ahmedabad are living 
under conditions much worse than the conditions prevailing amongst the em¬ 
ployees of some European firms that 1 observed in Cawnpur and Calcutta. I 
put it to you unhesitatingly and without exaggeration, that go per cent of the 
children of Ahmedabad workers are made to live by their masters, whom you 
consider so virtuous and patriotic, under conditions which would be condemned 
and punished as ciiminal if dugs, horses or other domestic animals were kept 
under them in most parts of Europe or America. The standard of wages in 
Ahmedabad is, on the average, lower than that prevailing in Bombay. Despite 
all this, nothing will hinder Ahmedabad labour from carrying on its own experi¬ 
ments, merely because it is affiliated to the All-India Trade Union Congress. 
All over the world the Trade Union Congresses of various countries contain 
within them Labour Federations and Trade Unions of different policies, and 
yet united together for national demands and general standards. That neither 
the All-India Trade Union Congresses nor any federation of textile workers 
can afford to remain for ever without its branches in an important industrial 
city like Ahmedabad is quite obvious, and your policy is only forcing a 
division in Ahmedabad itself. We had in Britain a very unfortunate example 
of a miners’ orgaiilsation in Fifeshirc, attempting such aloofness to the 
detriment of both sides, but they have at last seen the wisdom of working 
for unity. I do not see that any of your reasons prove that the circumstances in 
Ahmedabad are peculiar and necessitate its holding ; loof to such an extent as 
to justify a damaging breach in the All-India Trade Union movement. The least 
that Ahmedabad can do is to agree to the affiliation to the T. U. C. The question 
of Ahmedabad policy being a model of help and assistance to other unions can 
arise and be of practical value only after such affiliation. Vour personal decision 
as to whether you should confine your interest in labour to Ahmedabad alone, or 
should extend it to the larger national movement can remain the same even if 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union becomes affiliated to Congress. 

Question of Labour Policy. 

Now with regard to your Labour policy, which you explain so clearly, do let 
me submit at once that whatever your individual views may be on policy and 
whatever may be acceptable to, or not acceptable to the workers of Ahraedabadf 
all that has no bearing on Ahraedabad’s affiliation to the T. U. C, of India, and 
all that provides no justification for Ahmedabad’s aloofness from and splitting 
of a large national movement. 

Your idea of a policy for labour, as you explained would, in reality, put 
you outside even those who are regarded as the “ friends of the workers," 
never mind the champions of their cause. However you confess that you are still 
in a dream, and even that it may all be a delusion, you show the ordinary confu¬ 
sion of thought of all apologists for capitalism by not sharply distinguishing 
between capital, capitalism and the control of capital, and you do not clearly 
see that in order to avoid any clash between labour and capital, the ultimate 
stage must be one of the control of capital by labour which produces the 
entire hundred per cent of capital, and that society itself must be composed 
entirely of labourers by hand or brain serving one another as a common duty and 
not for the sake of making something out of it for individuals who would not 
labour but who would exercise their legal rights of confiscating the fruits of other 
people’s labour. The one great thing to me, is that you so readily and frankly 
admit that labour should be so organised as to remain self-conscious, self-reliant 
and self-existing, evolving its own leadership and aim, and that such evolution, 
when developed, would be tremendously political and would dominate the chess¬ 
board of national polity. The outlook of yours satisfactorily defies the confusion, 
the timidity and the limitations of labour’s rights that you seem inclined to impose 
upon the earlier stages of Labour development. Whilst Indian labour is illiter¬ 
ate, underpaid, underfed, mercilessly exploited and legislatively outplayed, it 
needs the help and assistance of ouiside people like yourself and those who are 
valiantly struggling to build up a Trade Union Congress and also a Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party for all India. Black sheep there always will be, especially 
when society is fired with an evil zeal to ffiake economic, political and social 
1 ? 
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progre»i along the lines of an individualist competitive system, but I‘have realty 
met and seen m India, some fine men and women working in the cause of labour, 
who would be equal in trust-worthiness to any European organisers, although 
perhaps less experienced. Hence my second request to you personally, which I 
still press for, viz., that besides securing the affiliation of Ahmedabad to the 
A. I._T. U. 0., you personally give your valuab'e assistance to that body, especi¬ 
ally in the matter of organising industrial workeis and peasants on a large scale 
all over India. Despite your failing health, you are an active and truly All-India 
propagandist capable of covering enormous areas in a short time. Your popu¬ 
larity and charm enable you to capture the mass psychology and would render 
easier the otherwise stupendous task of organising an illiterate, over-awed and 
semi-starved population of many millions ; your inspiring co-operation would give 
zest to the other voluntary workers in labour's cause, and I may even frankly say 
that your own new activity would give a suitable opening for practical work to 
the thousands of our youth who once enlisted in your movement and then cooled 
down in the absence of a practical and convincing programme. 

Our Immediate Task. 

I do not consider it necessary to discuss the various reactionary sentences 
that you use against the full economic and political rights of labour. During the 
past month during the debate in the House of Commons on the diabolical Trade 
Union Bill, we have heard Tory and Liberal capitalists use almost identical sen¬ 
tences and arguments, but all the intelligent working class would realise such 
sentiments to be but a cloak for the unholy desire of a rapacious and murderous 
employing class. In your case you merely lay it down as your speculative idea 
of what the early stages of labour organisation would be, and it is not worth 
while quarrelling over so long as I can see that in the ultimate outcome of labour 
organisation you are not drawing any close line of unnatural limitations. 

You may think it must be zo years hence before this final stage can be 
reached, and I may think it can be reached within 2 years, but it is not a question 
to be decided by you and me. It can only be decided by events. Our immediate 
task and duty is to unite together and to start vigorously on this great work. 

I also do not share your views regarding the use of public funds entrusted to 
you. By calling it a Khaddar Fund, you are warping your own visions and limi¬ 
ting it in terms of yarn and cloth, but I feel sure that the public who subscribe 
funds to you ate doing so with the idea of working out the emancipation and 
liberation of their country and are not sending you instalments as shareholders 
in a primitive company with circumscribed duties in their Articles of Association. 
jEvery national movement must fail and will fail if, under modern conditions of 
industrialised life and capitalist power, the labourers and the peasantry are not 
organised. As much of ray future programme depends upon your present deci- 
iion I shall be grateful for early reconsideration of the matter by you. 



The Indian Industrial Congress. 

MADRAS--39TH DECEMBER 1 9 2 7. 

The Preeidenliel Address. 

The ludian Industial and Commercial Congress commenced its fifth 
session at Madras on the 29th December under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtullah. After Sir Muthia Chetty read bis address welcoming the 
delegates Sir Ibrahim read his presidential address. In the course of bis 
speech ho said :— 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratulating you all upon 
having organised yourselves into a Federation of the Commercial and Indus' 
trial interests of India. Time was when people engaged in trade, oommeroe 
and industry believed their work was done if they attended to their imma* 
diato pursuits. The large vision of co-operative existence hardly existed. 
Circumstances have, however, changed and it is now recognised that it is 
essential for us to organise ourselves for the promotion of our common 
interests. We have realised by experience that the formation of an organisa¬ 
tion to watch the needs of trade, commerce and industry in India, is the 
only effective way to promote the economic interests of the country, and 
we have realised that it is part of our duty to devote a portion of our time 
to the common good of all. The response which this Congress has received 
is gratifying ; but, I am sure, you will all admit that a great deal mor re¬ 
quires to bo done to associate with us all the representatives of the many 
and varied interests of India, so that the organisation may aqquire the power 
to make its voice felt; that commerce, trade and industry be organised 
in every important city and town ; and that all questions be ventilated 
not from this platform alone but from each centra of organisation, Our 
duty to the Congress should be discharged with such attention as would 
ensure the successful achievement of our aims and objects for the promotion 
of the economic cause of our motherland. 

Provincial Sentiment. 

1 have made these remarks because I have heard with regret that in 
some quarters economic interests are regarded as distinct as between pro¬ 
vince and province, and there is a tendency to introduce provincial parti¬ 
cularism, I think it is necessary to remember that the division of India 
into provinces is for administrative purposes only, and that separate local 
administrations do not mean any conflict of economic interests. It is stated 
that the problems coming before the Indian Legislature are sometimes 
visualished from the interests of different provinces, resulting in divisions 
(lotrimontal to the real interests of the country. In public affairs we have 
more than enough of divisions and I earnestly trust that at least in the 
cconomio spbere^the wider interests of India’s prosperity as a whole will be 
the guiding light of all our activities. 

Every Indian is necessarily interested in the question as to whether 
India has kept pace with the eoonomio progress reached by other countries 
in the world and whether the economic policy pursued by Government in 
India has proved really to her advantage or !o the advantage of her rulefi. 
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Fiscal Policy and India, 

I have referred to the advantage in the matter of markets which accrued 
to Britain in consequence of her wielding political power in a vast Empire, 
So far as the British Dominions are concerned, they are fiscally autonomous 
and regulate their policy primarily in their own interests. The benefits 
which accrue to Britain from her Dominions is in the nature of such pre¬ 
ference as they may from time to time give to her. With regard to other 
parts of the Empire, especially India, whose political destiny she is control¬ 
ling, she determines the fiscal policy applied to them. The question is 
whether the fiscal policy imposed upon India by virtue of political domination 
has resulted in Britain's own advantage. I am emphatically of opinion that 
if Britain had developed the resources of the vast population of India con¬ 
sisting of 320 millions she would have been independent of all other markets. 
A prosperous India would have provided a market for superior goods to an 
extent which Britain would have foui.d herself unable to meet. The result 
has been that the economic policy which she has pursued in India has 
reacted upon herself. Britain had in her Eastern Empire a potential buyer 
of vast proportions but she grossly neglected its possibilities as a purchaser 
of better class goods and is suffering for it. 

To try to relieve unemployment in Britain by manipulating exchange 
may succeed temporarily ; hut it is an expedient which may prove of doubtful 
advantage for the future well-being not only of India but also of Britain 
herself. It is not possible to find buyers at seemingly cheap rates for any 
length of time, when the economic foundation of the masses is affected thereby. 

“ Sacred Trust.” 

You are all aware that Britain seriously claims to hold this country as 
a “ sacredi trust ” for the people of India. Lord Ronaldshay, an ex-Governor 
of Bengal, has reiterated this claim in a recent speech in the course of which 
be says- 

” The small band of merchant adventurers who went out to India about 
A. D. 1600 with a charter of Queen Elizabeth in their pockets only intended 
to carry on a lucrative trade with the East, and had no idea that they were 
laying the foundation of a Great Empire. I believe that the Indiana fell to 
the Englishman’s character and not to force. There has also been an element 
of chance, or, as I prefer to call it, Providence. Britain appeared on the 
scene when India was torn by Civil war, and box rulers incapable of restoring 
peace and order. Thus Great Britain found a clear field for the display of 
British character and the present system in India has been gradually built up 
in consequence. 

” Step by step British statesmen and their advisors have realised that 
the presence in India of their countrymen was not an adventure but a mission. 
That they were not there to exploit India of her wealth, but to hold it as 
a sacred trust for a people who had fallen on evil times and that Great Britain 
was given the task of assisting them again to their feet." 

Discharge of Duty by Trustees. • 

In view of this claim, it becomes desirable to examine how the 
“ trustees ” have discharged their duty to India during the century and a 
half they have been in supreme control of this country, This has not been 
the only occasion when responsible people in Britain have repudiated tha 
charge of exploitation of India of uer wealth and have called it a sacred trust 
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for the people of India. If Britain was a disinterested “ trustee ” animated 
by an earnest desire to do its beat for the people of India, it would redound 
to her great credit. If, as a result of her long trusteeship, there had been 
a happy and contented India, her association with this country would um 
doubtedly be regarded as providential. The question is whether Britain has 
proved a disinterested trustee and whether the long association of this 
country with her in the economic sphere bfis made the people of India happy 
and contented. The answer is supplied by the following reply given by the 
Finance Member of the Government of India in answer to an interpellation 
in the Imperial Legislative Council in the year 1917, agricultural incomes of 
course being excluded : — 

“ The Hon’ble Sir William Mayer replied ; — 

In 1915-16, the latest year for which statistics are available, 24,393 
persons, firms, etc., paid income-tax on incomes between Rs. 5,000 and 
l\’s. 9,999. The number of assossees in 1925-26, with incomes between 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 24,999, and of Rs. 26,000 and upwards, is not separately 
known, as these limits wore not adopted for the classification of incomes in 
the income-tax returns prior to the current year. The forms prescribed for 
the returns have cow been revised so as to show those limits, but the figures 
required by the Hon'ble Member will not be available till soma time after the 
close of the current financial year for which the new returns will be first 
used. I may mention, however, that 11,378 parsons, firms etc., paid income- 
tax in 1916-16 on incomes of Rs. 10,000 to Es. 29,999 and 2,336 on incomes 
of Rs 30,000 and over.’’ 

What a commentary this reply furnishes on the real economic condi¬ 
tions of India ! Britain has failed to realise that the purchasing power of a 
prosperous India would be the envy of the world. 

Trade Policy. 

I should like to ask whether Britain expects that India will put with 
a policy more or less in this spirit. The concern of our trustees seems to bo 
to obtain all the revenues that they may require for carrying on the admi¬ 
nistration of India and to sell to India increased quantities of her manufac¬ 
tured goods. Britain does not appear to have applied her mind to the 
development of the economic resouroes of this country. AH that she has been 
concerned with has been the immediate sale in India of increased quantities 
of her manufactured goods. She imposed upon India, I dare say, in the 
consoientioDs discharge of her “ sacred trust," a policy of free trade to which 
her own dominions, let alone other civilised nations, refused to subscribe. 
I do not wish to imply that this was a considered policy because if her 
statesmen had bestowed the least consideration on the problem, they would 
have clearly realised how detrimental to Britain's own economic interests 
such a policy as applied to India was. In the political conditions prevailing 
in Britain, it seems, British manufacturing interest exercises great influence ; 
and that interest’s immediate concern seems to be to sell her goods for the 
time being and allow the future to take care of itself. This short-sighted 
policy has, as already pointed out, reacted upon herself and for the last three 
years the best minds of Britain have been applying themselves to a solution 
of the problem of unemployment which is but the ci’eation of her own 
indiflference to the economic development of tjiia vast country. It is only 
statesmanship thar can look ahead and take measures which are likely to 
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ensure future good. It is a question whether the experience now gained 
will be utilised in the right direction. If even at this late stage, the right 
policy is adopted in India, the purchasing power of this country can increase 
to such an extent as to mate Britain independent of other countries for her 
markets. 

Overseas Trade of India and Japan. 

That there is no exaggeration in this statement may be judged from the 
development of the foreign trade of Japan, an Asiatic country, as compared 
to India. The total value of imports into India in 1916-16 was 150 crores. 
In 1924-26 India imported goods to the value of 362 crores of rupees. In 
ten years, therefore, Indian imports increased by 133 per cent. Japan 
imported goods worth 632 million yen in the year 1926, while in 1926 her 
imports had increased to 2,672 million yen, or a rise of 530 per cent. The 
total Indian exports in 1916-16 were 199 crores. In 1924-26 they rose to 
400 crores of rupees or a rise of 100 per cent. Japanese exports in 1916 
were 708 million yen, while in 1926 they had reached 2,306 million yen, or 
a rise of more than 300 per cent. If Japan has been able within a short 
period of ten years to develop her overseas trade to this extent, India has to 
be content with what is in comparison only a moderate growth. These figures 
may be quoted in their rupee equivalents. Japanese imports rose from 66 
crores in 1916 to 321 crores in 1926 or within 31 crores of the whole of 
Indian imports in that year. Japan with a population of one fifth of that of 
India has within a short period of time reached a level of import trade very 
near that of India. As regards exports, 1916 Japanese exports were 88 crores 
of rupees against India’s 199 crores. In 1925 Indian exports were 400 crores 
while Japanese exports bad risen to 288 crores. If the policy pursued by the 
Japanese Government for the development of her trade had been followed in 
India, there is no reason why Indian progress should not have been on the 
same if not on a larger scale. Japan does not possess the same natural ad¬ 
vantages as India holds and the potentialities oi the growth of trade in India 
are far greater, provided the Government in India adopts a policy similar to 
that followed by Japan. 

Appointment of Commissions. 

Every civilised Government in the world considers it its first duty to 
raise the economic resources of its people and increase its national wealth. It 
is true that some spasmodic efforts have been made by the Government of 
India to promote the economic interests of the country. They have constitu¬ 
ted several commissions to examine various aspects of this question. We 
have had an Industrial. Commission, a Railway Commission, two Currency and 
Exchange Commissions, one Fiscal Commission and now an Agricultural Com¬ 
mission, The economic problem may be sub-divided into the subjects en¬ 
trusted for examination to each of these Commissions, but it is hardly possible 
to reach satisfactory conclusions and carry out a broad economic policy by 
piecemeal examination of the problem. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

Apart from the mineral wealth of the land, agriculture provides the main 
basis of national income and in the words of the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, of Britain, a country’s economic prosperity depends upon obtaining as 
far 88 possible all its supplies from its own soil and from its own factories. 
}i the 9oouomio problem of India is really the serious concern of the British 
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Government, It should be examined with a view to reach such a jiood. ArH- 
oultural produce and minerals supply materials in a crude condition. The 
process is not complete till the product so obtained from the land is prepared 
for ready use. Agriculture and industry are not two distinct problems but 
are intertwined and form one unit. The supply obtained from the soil, 
whether mineral or agricultural, must be prepared for the use of the people 
in a shape fit for such use. Agriculture, industry, transport, currency and ex¬ 
change, and the fiscal policy should all form the sulriect of one or simultane¬ 
ous inquiry having as its aim and obioct the economic growth of India. Gn* 
less this is done in a serious spirit and action is taken primarily in the interests 
of India, the problems of Indian economics cannot be effectively solved. You 
will observe that except in one solitary instance all the commissions appointed 
by Government have been constituted on the basis of a European Chairman 
and a European majority. The policy suitable to be applied to the economic 
problems of India is not determined by Indians but by Britishers and it is 
but natural that, with the training they have received, they should visualise 
each problem from the point of view as to how it will affect Britain. Fifteen 
years have elapsed between the appointment of the Industrial Commission and 
the appointment of the Agricultural Commission. In addition to the time 
involved in the examination by Commissions of the various problems entrust¬ 
ed to their charge, considarabla time elap.sas before Government reach their 
decisions on the Report of such Commissions. Everything must depend upon 
the spirit in which such recommendations are accepted by the Government 
of India and are carried out in practice. 

Policy of Protection. 

After persistent demands by the people of India for a change of policy, 
the Fiscal Commission was appointed. The recommendation of the Commis¬ 
sion for the adoption of a policy of Protection qualified by the world “ dis¬ 
criminating " was adopted in 1922, No one with any sense of responsibility 
would advocate indiscriminate protection. A protective policy adopted by 
any country is always applied with such discrimination as may appear suitable 
from time to time to its Government and its Legislature. The very fact 
that a special adjective, not known in the economic literature as a qualification, 
had to be applied in India shows the hesitation of the British Govornment 
in subscribing to the policy of protection as accepted and successfully worked 
by all civilised nations of the world including British Dominions. Presum¬ 
ably their conscientions scruples as trustees and not as the principal suppliers 
of India’s requirements of manufactured goods led them to adopt this course. 
It is interesting to examine how this policy has been worked by her during 
the five years that it has been in operation. Take the case of the steel 
Industry, whose national importance is recognised by Lord Irwin, the present 
Viceroy of India, and Lord Lloyd, the ox-Governor of Bombay, in their 
book. " The Great Opportunity ” issued in 1918 in the following words :— 

“ The experience of war has united opinion on at least one point, and 
that is that iudusbries essential to the security of the country must be pro¬ 
tected and maintained against foreign compeiition by State action. The 
attention of the public has been particularly drawn to certain key industries 
whose necessity to war production made them the object of special attack 
by Germany in the years before the War. But ye believe that the number 
of these key industries is in reality much larger than is supposed and once 
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it is conceded that the industries of the Empire must in all their stages be 
so safe-guarded as to ensure them the utmost measure of development, with 
the double object of increased production and of self-protection in the event 
of war, it will be found that little reraains of the old laimz-faire doctrines 
of the nineteenth century.” 

The Indian Steel Industry was the first to receive protection under the 
new policy. After elaborate examination by the Tariff Board protection was 
granted to it for a period of three years in the first instance. During that 
period the extent of protection granted proved wholly inadequate. The in¬ 
dustry was not able to pay the dividends due on its preferred capital, let 
alone its ordinary capital. It is needless to point out that the object of 
protection is not merely to keep an industry alive. The real basis of pro¬ 
tection is to develop the industry, create internal competition and provide 
increased avenues of employment. If a protected industry is unable to pay 
a reasonable dividend on the capital engaged in manufacture, it is futile to 
expect that fresh capital will bo forthcoming to create internal competition. 
Protection has been extended to the industry for a further period of 7 years 
but that is also on a basis which does not provide any incentive to establish 
steel manufacture in other parts of India, and to provide by internal com¬ 
petition that relief to the taxprayer and the ultimate economic advantage to 
the country which a policy of protection is expected to secure, 

Cotton Industry, 

You must have followed the controversy which arose on the question of 
protection to the cotton industry of India and the halting measure which was 
the result, It is perhaps too much to expect that Britishers in India will 
adapt themselves to local conditions in the right spirit and to the right extent. 
They have been trained from their childhood in the principles of free trade 
and they must find it difficult to adapt themselves to a different policy suit¬ 
able to Indian conditions which will prove beneficial not only to India but 
will bo advantageous to Britain herself. I have already stated how the 
growth of national wealth will Increase India's purchasing power. 

Taxation and Savings. 

You are all aware that taxation in India was substantially increased as 
a result of the Great War. India, although but a minor belligerent associated 
with Britain, has had to bear additional taxation Britain was one of the 
principal belligerents and had to make great sacrifices to carry the war to a 
successful conclusion with the result that her standard of taxation rose to a 
very high level. After the war it has been the constant endeavour of Britain 
and other western nations to reduce the extent of taxation prevailing in their 
countries. Public opinion has been insistent and has had to be given effect 
to by democratic countries including Britain, in which administration is regu¬ 
lated by the voice of the people. In India we have not heard of any mention 
of reducing the heavy burden of taxation imposed upon this country as a 
result of the war. Taxation has been raised in some cases to a point where 
the stage of diminishing returns has been reached. This, makes it evident 
that standard of taxation is in excess of the economic capacity of the people. 
It is an admitted fact that the economic growth of a country depends upon the 
surplus savings of a nation, These savings constitute the capital available 
for development of trade, commerce and industry. If the State imposes 
ta;i;ation to the level of dinunishing returns and leaves practically no savings 
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to provids capital for development that country must slide on a downward 
course in the matter of economic progress. The essential need of the moment 
is, therefore, a thorough inquiry as to the standard of taxation maintained in 
this country. 

I am prepared to admit that adequate sources of revenue must'be pro* 
vided to enable Government to carry on the administration on a satisfactory 
basis, but the extant of the burden ought not to be beyond the capacity of the 
people to bear it. There are two ways of solving the problem. One is to 
develop the tax-bearing capacity of the people and the other is to apply 
judicious retrenobment. 

India’s Captvoity to Bear Taxation 

It has been argued that since the advent of the British, India has grown 
more prosperous and that it has more money now than it possessed before. 
Assuming it is a fact that India is bettor off, so far as the amount of money is 
concerned, it is to be remembered that the cost of living has substantially in¬ 
creased, that the purchasing power of money has dapraoiatad, that there are 
no appreciable accumulations of wealth as a result of savings and that the 
masses are steeped in poverty. The average consumption of piece-goods, one 
of the necessities of life, was 18 yards per head of population before the War 
and it is now reduced to 10 yards per head. If the position was different, 
the state of diminishing returns on the present scale of taxation would not 
have been reached- Is there then any wonder that there is a persistent 
demand for retrenchment in State expenditure ? I admit that efforts have 
been made in that direction but they have not been sufficiently farTeaobing, 
In considering the question of retrenchment we are confronted with the 
stock argument that administrative machinery must be maintained at a high 
pitch of efficiency, the teat of efficiency being determined by the authorities 
themselves. A great deal of harm has resulted by this slogan of effioienoy. 
It must be obvious that a country can get only such effioienoy as it can afford 
to pay for. The question, therefore, arises whether India’s economic re¬ 
sources permit the maintenance of the standard of efficiency imposed upon it. 
No one can force for any length of time a standard of effioienoy which is 
beyond a country’s means. The essoiitiiil duty of a oivilised Government is 
to develop the economic resources of the country in order to increase the tax- 
boaving capacity of the people and the supply of capital for its further 
progress. 

State Revenue: India and Japan. 

A philosopher has said that there is no such thing as happiness or misery 
in the world. What there is a comparison of one condition with another. 
It is but natural that India under British rule should compare the relative 
development of the economic condition of another Asiatic country under self- 
government. From a statement published in the financial and economic 
annual of the Government of Japan for 1926, it appears that the State re¬ 
venue of the country has risen in the course of forty years, from 1887—88 
to 1926—27, (comparatively a small period in the history of a nation) from 
88 million yen to 1669 million yen. Japan’s capacity to bear this heavy in¬ 
creased taxation has been developed to such an extent as to enable the people 
to bear the increased burden of administrative expenditure. Putting these 
figures into rupees we find that the taxation per head of population in Japan 
in 1887-88 was Rs. 3 while in 1926-27 ifhas risen to Rs. 36 per head. 

17 
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India’s State revenue during the same period rose from 77 orores of rupees 
to 220 orores or n rise of throe times as against Japan’s 20 times. Working 
out India’s figures on the basis of population gives the following result, via., 
Rs. 2-8 per head in 1887-88 and Rs. 7 per head in 1926-26. India naturally 
asks why there should be such a marked inorease in Japan’s property while 
India’s gi’owth is comparatively so little. Can any one blame India if she 
reaches the conclusion that this disparity in the state of the economic develop¬ 
ment of two Asiatic countries is due in the one case to the fact that Japan 
as a self-governing nation is able to concentrate on the eoononiio development 
of its people while under British rule India has to be content with a policy 
dictated by the Board of Directors located in London and called the Secretary 
of State in Council 1 

Labour and Unemployment. 

At the commencement of this address I had occasion to refer to some 
conflict of interest. Another movement deserving support and encouragement 
which has bean organised to improve the condition of labour in India is also 
having the effect of creating divisions amongst ourselves. The labour move* 
ment has great potentialities for the good of India. I do not consider that 
the interests of capital and labour are in any way in conflict in this country. 
It is the prosperity of industry which provides means for the good of labour. 
How important the question of national employment is may be judged from 
the words of our present Viceroy. Lord Irwin, and Lord Lloyd, the ex- 
Governor of Bombay, expressed fn their book already referred to. They 
have said ; " It is generally admitted that the necessary employment on which 
ultimately the floanoial and social establishment of the country must depend 
can only be found in an inorease in the total output of the country.’’ Lord 
Irwin is now the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. He has proved a 
sympathetic ruler and has shown his great anxiety for the welfare of this 
country. He cannot but be aware how serious the problem of middle-class 
unemployment in India is. State-aided universities are turning out every 
year a large number of graduates many of whom find themselves stranded 
for want of employment and of earning their bread. Public opinion has been 
insistently drawing attention to this problem and demanding adequate 
measures to meet it. Lord Irwin who has admitted in his book that “ the 
necessary employment on which ultimately the financial and social establish¬ 
ment of the country must depend ” is now at the head of the Indian adminis¬ 
tration. Is it too much to expect that ha will signalise bis administration by 
taking adequate and effective measures for relieving unemployment in India, 
ensuring the ultimate financial and social establishmetit of the people of 
India? I agree that the real remedy “can only be found in an inorease in 
the total output of the country.” I earnestly trust that ha will apply the 
same measures in India for finding adequate omploymont for its people, 
America has proved that the growth of national prosperity is not inconsistent 
with high wages. What is required is a national eoonomic policy in which 
the whole country can share. There can be no Indian throughout the length 
and breadth of this country who does not feel for the distress in which the 
masses of India have to live. It cannot be disputed that a large proportion 
of the population is obliged to subsist on insufficient food and inadequate 
clothing. Go to any Indian, be he the greatest capitalist, and discuss the 
subject with him and you will find that he feels as keenly as any one else the 
condition in which a large piass of the people of India are obliged to live, 
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It is a mero commonplaoe to say that the interests of all classes are common. 
If agriculture and industry are prosperous there is sufficient money to go 
round. Prosperous industries moan higher wages; and higher wages mean 
greater comfort to labour and increased purchasing power. If agriculture 
and industry are in a depressed condition, there is nothing to go round and 
the principal sufferers are the masses, whoso living depends upon these two 
sources of national income. Every effort therefore in the direction of im¬ 
proved agrioultiiTo and successful industry is to the greatest good of masses. 
In the peculiar conditions prevailing in India, conflict arises because there is 
insufiiciont national income to satisfy the essential needs and requirements 
of the people. It is therefore necessary in the interests of both that labour 
and capital should combine throughout India to promote the best interests of 
agriculture, trade, commerce and industry. 

Capital and Labour. 

I make these observations because I have observed a tendency amongst 
labour leaders to overlook the fact that their interest is dependent on success¬ 
ful industry. The manner in which bills for the protection of industry in 
the central legislature have boon debated indioatos to some extent the angle 
of vision from vvhich this problem is visualised by some of them. Organised 
labour has the power of dictating tonus to industry, provided it is prosperous. 
Every well-wisher of the masses desires that labour should be organised not 
from the narrow point of view of immediate interests bub of the real and 
permanent interest of the industry which provides employment for them. 
In consequence of the war the cotton industry passed through abnormal times 
of prosperity. Labour though not quite organised was able to dictate terms 
in the matter of wages, It is axiomatic that capital cannot do without labour 
and labour cannot exist without capital. Both are necessary ooneomitants of 
the economic growth of a country. In the common interests of both, all the 
civilised countries iu the world including British Dominions have adopted a 
policy of such protection as w’ill make industry successful and provide employ¬ 
ment to Khoir people. Labour loaders would be wcll-ac vised in co-operating 
with capital in bringing pressure upon Government to apply the revised 
fiscal policy in the right spirit and on a scale commensurate with the needs 
of the country. It would suffico to draw attention to the fact that the 
national income of the United States of America, an agricultural and indus¬ 
trial country is Rs. 2,000 p w head of population, Britain which is mainly 
industrial has a national income of about Rs. 1,000 per head of population, 
while Canada and Australia two; self-governing British Dominions have an 
income of Rs 650 per head. India’s national income was estimated at Rs. 30 
per head some years ago. Allowing for mistakes and subaequerjt eoonomio 
growth, the national income is now estimated at from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 per 
head. Assuming the larger figure, it means that after payment of Rs. 10 per 
head in the shape of Imperial, Provincial and local taxation, the population 
must subsist on Rs. 90 per head per annum or Rs. 7-8 per month ! What 
can possibly be the extent of the purchasing power of a people so oiroum- 
stanced ? The essential need of the country is to develop its national income 
and it is to the interest of both capital and labour to unite for the promotion 
of the common interests of our motherland. 
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P f o c e e d i n g 8 and Resolutions. 

After the President’s speech resolutions of general importance on banking, 
currency and exchange and State Aid to Industries were discussed and passed. 

I. —Hakim Ajraal Khan’s Death, 

Before taking up these subjects for consideration, the following condolence 
resolution concerning the sudden death of Hakim Ajmal Khan was put from 
the chair and carried, the whole audience standing in silence :— 

“ That this Congress has learnt with profound regret and sorrow the death 
of India’s well-known leader, Hakim Ajmal Khan, (he champion of Indian 
nationalism and peace and records its sense of loss to the country and wishes 
to express its deep sympathy and condolence to the family of the deceased". 

2.—Enquiry into Indian Banking Conditions. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan (Calcutta), next moved the following resolution on the 
question of banking 

This Congress urges upon the attention of Government of India, the resolu¬ 
tion moved in the Legislative Assembly by Mr, Sarabhai N. Haji regarding the 
appointment of an Indian Banking Enquiry Committee consisting of a majority 
of Indians and an Indian Chairman with special reference to look into the 
organisation of Indian indigenous banking with a view to foster and develop 
the Same and strongly urges upon the Government for the immediate appoint¬ 
ment of such a Committee. 

3. —Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. B, F. Madon (Bombay) moved the following resolution 

This Congress enters its emphatic protest^ against abrupt postponement by 
the Government of India of the Reserve Bank Bill and urges that Government 
should not go back on the principles of a State Bank which they have already 
accepted, and puts on record its emphatic opinion that with a view to command 
the confidence of the Indian public its Directorate must contain an effective and 
elected Indian majority of the Indian commercial community. 

4. —The Ratio Question. 

On the motion of Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sait (Madras) the following resolution 
was next unanimously adopted ;— 

That this Congress is strongly of opinion that the fixing of the exchange ratio 
at IS. 6d. has proved detrimental to the best interests of the country and there¬ 
fore earnestly urges upon Government to re-open the question with a view to 
establish the exchange ratio at is. 4d. 

5.—Protection to Cotton Textile Industry, 

On the subject of industries Sir Dinshaw M. Petit next moved a resolution 
expressing the profound sense of dissatisfaction of the Congress at the negligible 
protection reluctantly doled out by the Government of India to the cotton textile 
industry in the shape of a levy of import duty on foreign yarn and supporting the 
unanimous demand of the Indian commercial community for a four per cent extra 
duty on all piece-goods. Sir Petit drew attention to the fact how the Government 
had set at naught the definite recommendations on the subject made by the 
majority of the inembers of the Textile Tariff Board. Textile industries being 
one of the premier industries of the country, the Government ought to give suffi¬ 
cient protection. 

6.—State Aid to Cottage Industries. 

Mr, R. H. Gandhi (Rangoon) moved the following resolution :— 

“This Congress is of opinion that the development of cottage industry in 
India in imperative for the amelioration of the economic condition of the people 
and recommends to all the provincial Governments, which have up till now not 
enacted legislation for granting State aid to such industries, to enact such 
legislation at the earliest possible opportunity, and recommends to all Govern¬ 
ments which have such a legislation to amend it if necessary on right lines.” 
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Resolutions urging the reduction of railway freight rates with regard to the 
transportation of raw materials, and stating that the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee should be made a statutory body, were next adopted. The Congress 
then adjourned. 

SECOND D AY — 3 0 TH DECEMBER 1 92 7 . 

7.—Boycott of Commission Advocated. 

On the second day the first resolution was moved by Mr. Sheth Walchand 
Hirachand (Bombay). The resolution runs as follows 

This Congress strongly protests against the exclusion of Indians from the 
Royal Commission on constitutional Reforms. The Congress regards this as a 
calcutated affront to this country and strongly ur^es All Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and other commercial bodies not to give evidence before the Commis¬ 
sion or otherwise assist it in its deliberations. 

8.—Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Mr. Narottam Morarjee (Bombay) moved the following resolution on the 
subject of Indian mercantile marine; 

This Congress reiterates the resolution passed at the Calcutta session on the 
question of the Indian mercantile marine and urges the following recommend¬ 
ations for immediate acceptance and action by Government; Reservation of the 
coasting trade of India for vessels owned and controlled by Indians starting and 
developing the ship-building industry in this country by liberal help from the 
State. 

This Congress while, welcoming the establishment of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine training ship, “Duflferin” in Bombay, urges that another training-ship 
be stationed for the Bay of Bengal and also strongly urges upon the Government 
of India to make it obligatory on the ships plying on the coast to recruit at least 
50 per cent of their officers from those who obtain the necessary certificate of 
competency after undergoing training on the Training ship. 

The Congress strongly objects to the “ Deferred Rebate ” system and calls 
upon the Government to take immediate steps to abolish the same without any 
further delay. 

The Congress further urges upon the Government of India to nominate an 
Indian in connection with Indian shipping on the sub-committee for considering 
the uniformity of the merchant shipping laws in the Empire as suggested at the 
Imperial Conference held in London in 1925. 

9.—Inland Water Communications. 

Mr. D. S. Erulkar (Calcutta) next moved a resolution recommending to the 
Government of India to make adequate specialised facility for the working of 
coasting vessels and the shipping and landing traffic for the coast at the major 
and the minor ports on the coast of India and to institute an enquiry for the 
development of inland water communications with special reference to the un¬ 
fair railway competition affecting them as unanimously recommended by the 
Acworth Railway Committee and also to reserve Inland navigation to ships owned 
and controlled by Indians. 

10.—Abolition of Import and Export Restrictions. 

On the motion of Mr. Khaitan the following resolution was next adopted ; 

This Congress while appreciating the desirability of facilitating the growth 
of International Economic and Industrial relations is strongly of opinion that the 
time has not yet come for this country to commit itself in any way to the draft 
International Convention of the International Economic Conference with regard 
to the abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions in view of 
India not being economically and industrially sufticiently developed compared 
with advanced western countries. 

II.—Export Duty on Hides. 

The Congress next adopted a resolution strongly opposing the idea of altering 
the export duty on hides into a cess and confirming the resolution passed in the 
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last session of the Congress to the effect that the export duty on raw skins and 
hides be retained and increased to 15 per cent. This resolution was moved by 
Mr. Khaitan and seconded by'Mr. Mahomed Ismail (Madras). 

12.—Protection for Lac industry. 

On the motion of Mr. M. P. Gandhi (Calcutta) the Congress passed a resolu¬ 
tion that a prohibitive export duty should be imposed on unmanufactured lac or 
that some other suitable and adequate steps should lie taken with a view to pre¬ 
serve and develop the shellac manufacturing industry in India. 

13.—India’s Representation at International Conferences, 

Mr. S. N. Hajee (M. L. A.) moved the following resolution on India’s re¬ 
presentatives at International conferences ; 

This Congress is emphatically of opinion that India should be represented at 
all International and Imperial conferences by Indians only and always by a full 
quota of delegates and advisers and strongly condemns the policy of appointing 
non Indians to be her representatives at any such conferences and while wel¬ 
coming the endorsement by the Credentials Committee of the Ninth International 
Labour Conference of the iundamental principle that the delegation of a country 
to the Labour Conference should be national in character, urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India that the nomination of such representatives to the League of 
Nations, and other Conferences should be from a panel of representatives 
elected by the Legislative Assembly and the nomination of representatives to the 
International Labour Conference, and the like Conferences should be from a 
panel of representatives elected by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce. 

This Congress reiterates its demand that the High Commissioner for India 
should always be an Indian and that he should be placed in the same position 
as the High Commissioners of different self-governing colonies with regard to 
representing their respective Governments at International and Imperial Con¬ 
ferences. 

This Congress recommends the name of Mr. Narottam Morarjee to 
represent the employers in this country at the eleventh session of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference and the following gentlemen as his advisers;— 

Mr. Deb) Prasad Khaitan, Mr. P. Mukherji, President, The Punjab Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetti, and Mr. K, M. Desai, Secretary, 
Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

This Congress protests against the arbitrary method adopted by Government 
in the nomination of the Indian Delegation to the World Economic Conference 
of 1927 intended to focus the non-official public opinion of the im ortant coun¬ 
tries of the word, which turned out to be inadequate in number, partly non¬ 
national in composition and altogether lacking the confidence of the people, and 
urges upon the Government to make such nominations in accordance with the 
views of the Indian Commercial Associations in this country. 

14.—^Imperial Preference. 

Mr. Sheth Walchand Hirachand moved next the following resolution :— 

This Congress deprecates the methods adopted by the Government of India 
for the introduction of Imperial Preference as evinced in the passing of the Indian 
Iron and Steel Protection Act 1922 and the terms of reference of the recently 
appointed Cinematograph Enquiry Committee. 

15.—Other Resolutions. 

The Congress next passed resolutions urging the need for altering the Sea 
Customs Act with regard to the system of assessment to import duty and the 
law relating to income-tax with a view to see that income-tax was assessed on 
income made in one year but on the annual average of income made during a 
period of three years, 

16.—Super Tax. 

Sir Dinshaw M. Petit moved the following resolution:— 

“ That as the super-tax works as an impediment and discouragement in the 
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way of the development of Indian industries and commerce and as this tax which 
was imposed as a war measure cannot be justified in its continuance now in 
normal times this Congress urges upon Government the necessity for the abolition 
of the tax.” 

17 —Stamp Duty. 

On the motion of Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya, the following resolution was 
passed:— 

“ (a) This Congress protests against the proposed amendments in the Nego¬ 
tiable Instruments Act declaring any restrictions endorsed by a holder in due 
course on a cheque as null and void, and requests Government to drop the recent 
Bill on this subject. 

“ (b) This Congress, while thanking the Government for having exempted 
the Bills of Exchange payable on demand from the stamp duty recommends 
Government of India to exetnpt also internal bill of exchange payable otherwise 
than on demand and also to amend article 53 (a) of the schedule to the Stamp 
Act of 1899 with a view to remove a flaw which has practically negatived the 
exemption given by the Indian Finance Bill of 1927 and further urges that the 
duty on documents or indebtedness such as loan and mortgage deeds be reduced.” 

18.—Constitution of Port Trusts. 

Mr. Fakirjee Cowasjee moved the following resolution :— 

” This Congreis strongly urges the respective Governments to so amend the 
Constitution, Rules .ind Regulations of the Port Trust Boards in Indian Ports, 
wherby 75 per cent of the members therein should consist of Indians elected by 
commercial and other important bodies and whereby it should be obligatory on 
each board to make its meetings open to the public.” 

19.—Indianisation of Services. 

Mr. Erulkar moved the following resolution 

“This Congress views with grave concern the attitude of the Indian port 
authorities regarding giving practical efl'ect to the pledge of the Government of 
India of 1922 to Indianise the higher grades of services under the Port Trusts 
and urges upon the Government of India to take early steps to ensure that as 
earnest of their said pledge all future appointments in the non-technical services 
such as accounts, traffic, stores, etc., ate rigidly restricted to Indians only, as 
also to take active steps with a view to train Indians for the technical services 
under the Port Trust.” 

20. —‘Railway Board. 

The following resolution put from the chair was passed unanimously. 

“This Congress recommends to the Government that a representative of 
Indian trade and industry should be included on the Railway Board and steps 
should be taken to make such appointment as early as possible.” 

21. —Railway Service, 

Mr. M. K, Si'inivasan moved the following resolution :— 

“ This Congress strongly opposes the recommendations contained in the Dic¬ 
kinson Committee’s report regarding the importation of Chartered Accountants 
and Cash Accountants tor service on the Indian Railways and urges that as Indians 
with suitable qualifications are available, they should be appointed to these posts.” 

22,—Mining Concessions. 

Mr. V. P. Lorlan moved the following resolution which was carried. 

“ This Congress is of opinion that time-expired concessions should be renewed 
as a rule in tavour of original holders and ordinarily on the same terms ; when, 
however, it appears to the Government that there are good grounds for enhance¬ 
ment of the Royalty the matter should be referred for report to a Board on 
which commercial interests should be adequately represented.” 

“ This Congress is further of opinion that Government should not permit non- 
Indians to exploit the mineral resources of the country which are valuable and 
irreplaceable public assets.” 
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33.— Disposal of Planting Areas. 

Mr. N. Sen moved the ‘‘ollowing : 

“ This Congress recommends that Government lands available for plantation 
of rubber, tea and coffee should be disposed of only by public auction duly noti¬ 
fied, restricted to Indian bidders only.” 

24.—Insurance Legislation. 

Mr. V. C. Rangaswami Iyengar moved the next resolution recommending 
legislation suitable to regulate the business of Insurance companies. 

He Said that in India the unexplored field in this matter was vast. The legis¬ 
lation with regard to insurance was defective and required a great deal of re¬ 
modelling. With the pressure of public opinion the Government of India brought 
forward a Dill in 1925 but the public condemned that measure as unacceptable. 
The interests of indigenous insurance enterprise required to be sale-guarded. 
By legislation it should be made obligatory on foreign companies that a good 
portion of the revenue collected must be invested in securities fruitful and helpful 
to industries in India. The resolution was carried. 

23.—Trade Marks Act. 

Mr. C. Rajan moved the next resolution relating to an enactment of Trade 
Marks Act. 

He said that in the absence of a Trade Mark Act, trade mark was unwit¬ 
tingly infringed by persons introducing a trade mark having no knowledge that 
similar trade mark was used by some other person in another part of the country. 
Wanton infringements or infringements out of ignorance resulted in litigation and 
undue dislocation of trade. The resolution was carried. 

The following resolutions from the chair were passed 

26.—Indianisation of Services. 

This Congress recommends to the Government of India to take early steps 
for the speedy Indianisation of all higher appointments in all commercial depart¬ 
ments with special reference to Port Trusts, Development and Improvement 
Trust, Imperial Bank of India, the Railways, Post and Telegraphs, Irrigation, 
Customs, Accounts, and lncom:-tax. 

This Congress reiterates the urgent need of having Indians with trade ex¬ 
perience as trade Representatives in the commercial centres of the world to look 
after the commercial and industrial interests of India. 

Ihis Congress represents to the Government of India that the conditions at 
present insisted upon for admission of Indian candidates to the Bengal Pilot 
service are not only more stringent than in the case of Europcaii candidates, but 
are in effect such as to virtually preclude Indians from admission to that service 
and in consequence the commitment of the Government to reserve a certain 
number of appointments for Indians becomes meaningless. Under the circum¬ 
stances, this Congress urges upon the Government of India to adopt practical 
measures with a view to facilitate and expedite the Indianisation of the Bengal 
Pilot service. 

27.—Reduction of Railway Freight for Soft Coke. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution :— 

This Congress urges on Government to effect at an early date a substantial 
reduction of railway freight on soft coke to enable consumers of different centres 
suffering from want of fuels to take to the use of soft coke for domestic purposes. 

28.—Representation of Indian Commerce on Public Bodies. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb moved the following resolution, which was passed 
unanimously 

That as the Indian commercial and industrial bodies are not given adequate 
representation on central and provincial legislature and public bodies this Con¬ 
gress urges on the Government to go into the matter with a view to provide such 
representation as would be in keeping with the importance of the interest con- 
cernetj. 
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29.—Commercial Training. 

Mr. T. V. Santanam moved the following resolution :— 

This Congress deplores the lack of practical training in commerce and in¬ 
dustry in the present system of education and invites the attention of Indian 
universities to the urgent need of it with a view to the development of business 
training in India. 

30.—Female.'Labour in Mines. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution ;— 

This Congress is of opinion that while Indian mine-owners are prepared to 
work the convention of the International Labour Conference regarding female 
labour in mines and the legislation that was recently enacted by the Government 
of India to put that convention into effect, the pace of eliminating female labour 
should not be too fast and urges that Government might begin with eliminating 
female labour in deep mines for the present allowing the same in the mines of 
depth not exceeding 300 feet from the surface and providing for elimination of 
this also gradually in the next ten years. 

31.—Indian Coal Industry. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution, the last on the agenda : 

Having regard to the national importance of the coal industry this Congress 
recommends the (jovernraent of India to t.ake adequate measures to protect and 
urge on the Railway Board that the programme of expansion of railway collieries 
should be modified so that at least a half of the total requirements of coal of the 
Indian railways may be met by purchases of Indian coal in the open market. 

The President’s Closing Speech. 

The President said that if his conduct in the chair had received the ap¬ 
proval of the Congress he felt himself amply compensated. Many advantges were 
secured to the commercial and industrial interests of India by such Congresses as 
this and by the exchange of views .afforded therein. The perfect unanimity which 
prevailed in this Congress in regard to questions affecting various parts of the 
country was a happy angury of the future united action of India to promote the 
vital interests of their motherland. He congratulated the delegates on the busi¬ 
nesslike methods in which they conducted the proceedings and they had thus 
made his task the easiest possible. They had got through a tremendous amount 
of work and everything had gone on smoothly, harmoniously and in the best of 
spirits. There was nothing in the universe that could keep India in the present 
condition if they ail presented a united front for the cause of their motherland 
and Indians were intellectually in no way inferior but were superior to the people 
of other races, and even in spite of handicaps they could give a very creditable 
account of themselves in competitive examination with foreigners. In conclusion, 
he pointed out that if only all Indians united together there was nothing on the 
face of the earth that could keep India from her just and legitimate rights. 

The Congress then dissolved at 6 p.m. 



The Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com* 
meroe came of on December 31 at the Paohaiyappa’s Hall, Madras, Sir 
Dinshaw Petit, President, presiding. There were about 26 members present 
which included Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullab, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar and 
Bao Bahadur C, Gopala Menon. 

Presiden a Speech. 

Sir Dinshaw Petit, President, made the following speech 

Gentlemen,—1 have much pleasure in proposing the adoption of the 
Annual Eeport of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, which 
has already been circulated to you with the Accounts. 

Before I proceed to comment on some of the outstanding topics of the 
official year of the Federation, which is closing to-day I feel it my duty to 
explain the procedure which has been adopted this year by our Committee 
with regard to the convening of the Session of the Industrial and Oommer* 
oial Congress this year. When it met last time at Calcutta, the general 
impression was that the Commercial Congress as such would not be held next 
time but that the Annual Meeting of the Federation would serve the purpose, 
though the Buies had provided for convening a Commercial Congress if it 
was found necessary by the Executive Committee of the Federation. It 
was found, in my absence in Europe, by the Executive Committee of the 
Federation that it was advisable to hold a Session of the Commercial 
Congress at Madras in order that all the different Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Commercial Associations could meet together on a common 
platform. As this was the first year of the existence of the Federation it 
was thought desirable to hold a Session at least this year. It was, thereupon, 
resolved to hold the Congress at Madras and our Madras friends, who were 
themselves eager to have such a session though it inflicted upon them an 
additional burden of work and worry, have made it successful by their 
efiorts. The Commercial Congress has now ended and passed resolutions of 
very great importance to the commercial community. It was fortunate to 
have secured the services of such a capable and far-sighted industrialist 
gentleman like Sir Ibrahim KahiratuUa for its President. It now remains for 
the Federation to do the needful with regard to those resolutions. 

One word of personal explanation is also, I think, necessary. When 
I was offered the Presidentship of the Calcutta session of the Commercial 
Congress I hardly realised at first that I was being called upon to assume 
responsibilities of the office for one whole year. I was under the impression 
that they would end in three days. When I was called to undertake the 
responsibility for the whole year as President of the Federation, I ex¬ 
plained to some of the members of the Committee that I might be obliged 
to go outside India for reasons of health. They very kindly pressed me to 
accept the office all the same. I was out of India for about six months and 
I feel that owing to my absence I was not able to put in as much work for 
the Federation as I deemed necessary. I crave, therefore your indulgence 
for any sins of omission you may find on my part, 
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Membership. 

The total number of Chambers and Commercial Associations which 
were represented at the Delhi session of the Congress was 20 and at the 
Calcutta session 24. You will find from the Keport that 11 Chambers and 
13 Associations have joined the Fededation as members during the course 
of the year. This progress in membership during the first year of its exis¬ 
tence is highly satisfactory. My satisfaction is based upon the fact that 
practically every important Indian Chamber of Commerce has joined the 
Federation in addition to several equally important Associations : and this, 
despite the fact that the subscriptions both for Chambers and Commercial 
Associations were rather high. None can now doubt that the Federation is 
the one organization fully representing All-Indian coraraarcial interests. 
There are proposals before you for amending your constitution in the direc¬ 
tion of reducing the rates of subscription and you, Gentlemen, who are 
representatives of different Chambers and Associations, will be in a position 
to decide after deliberation if any change is desirable or not. The Federa¬ 
tion should consist of as many Indian Chambers of Commerce and Commer¬ 
cial Associations as possible and if you think that the present rate of 
subscription prevents some of them from joining, you would be well-advised 
in making such changes, 

Your Committee held during the course of the year three meetings and 
one of these was devoted to considering in detail the Reserve Bank Bill. 
Your Committee addressed the Government with regard to the Bills of 
Lading question. The Government selected the Federation for the nomina¬ 
tion of three representatives to servo on the Central Advisory Committee for 
Lighthouses. 

International Chamber of Commerce. 

Another important step which has been taken by your Committee is 
that of joining the International Chamber of Commerce as an Organisation 
Member. This International Chamber is a body of great importance and has 
got international influence. It is this Chamber which has been responsible 
for preparing several interesting reports on economic problems which have 
been practically the basis fur action by no less a body than tbe League of 
Nations. I hope that the membership of the International Chamber of 
Commerce will ring Indian trade and industries into closer and more living 
contact with International trade and industries. 

The important questions which have arrested the attention of the Indian 
business world during the year that has just ended ware three the 

ratio question, (2) protection to the cotton textile industry, and (3) the 
Reserve Bank question. 

The Ratio Question and Cotton f Industry. 

So much has been written and spoken about the first question that 
even in my speech as President of the Calcutta Session of the Indian Indus¬ 
trial and Commercial Congress I desisted from offering any lengthy remarks. 
I shall only express my deepest regret that neither the Government nor 
even the Legislative Assembly could realise the stupendous importance of this 
question and settled it in a manner detrimental to the trade and industries 
of the country which had been already for several years past in the very 
nadir of depression. The overwhelming confidence of the Finance Member 
at the time of his putting tbe Ratio Bill through tbe Legislature had a rude 
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shock soon after when the exchange began to gag and had to be propped 
up by means, which we were assured would not be resorted to if the ex¬ 
change was once established at Ish, 6d. The evil effects were to a large 
extent seen reflected on the cotton textile industry which had already been 
in a depressed state for sometime past and regarding which a special Tariff 
Board had been appointed by the Government. It was a cruel irony that 
while the Tariff Board was appointed to find out in what manner the interests 
of this industry could best be safeguarded the Central Legislature passed 
the legislation which gave a sort of 12 and half par cent bounty. The 
Government has been rightly blamed for carrying out such a legislatiod and 
I do not know what I should say about our own people who passed it 
despite the opposition of an important majority in the country consisting of 
agriculturists, industrialists and merchants. Not only this, but even the 
mild arid halting report of the majority of the Tariff Board was not accepted 
by the Government and the textile industry had to rest satisfied with merely 
a five per cent duty on the imports of foreign yarn. Eepresentiva Associa¬ 
tions of the textile industry as also different leading Chambers have spoken 
with no uncertain voice regarding the very inadequate relief granted to 
this industry by the Government. I hope that the agitation for a further 
protection to the textile industry will be continued, till adequate relief has 
been obtained. 

The Reserve Bank Bill. 

The third question, unlike the others, is still a live one. The Reserve 
Bank Bill was introduced in the Legislature at the Delhi Session and referred 
to a Select Committee of both the Houses. This Committee recommended 
that it should be a State Bank and that the Directors must be chosen partly 
from the Legislature and partly from commercial bodies. It is now common 
knowledge that just at the most important stage of the Bill during its course 
through the Simla Session, the Secretary of State intervened and put a 
stop for the time being to any further progress in the proceedings. Now 
whatever be our individual view about the constitution of the Reserve Bank 
we cannot but all agree in principle in protesting against this sort of inter¬ 
ference. This is one more instance to show how India cannot thrive as 
long as the financial reins are in bauds dependent upon interests outside 
India. It is most likely that the Reserve Bank legislation will be brought 
forward before the Indian Legislature at the forthcoming Delhi Session, It 
is still in the laps of Gods as to what form this legislation will ultimately 
take. It is probable, however, that the compromise scheme known as the 
stockholders’ scheme will now be brought forward but the Government will 
revert back to the shareholders’ scheme. The Committee of the Federation 
did not send out any representation to the Government with regard to this 
question as they could not make one in the time given to them. 

With these words. Gentlemen, I propose the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts which have already been circulated. 

Election of OSBce-Bearers. 

After the annual report was read by the Secretary, Mr. J. K. Mehta, 
was adopted, the election of office-bearers for the new year was proceeded 
with and the meeting elected Siir Pursbotamadas Thakurdas (President), 
Mr. G. D, Birla, (Vice-President), Sir Dinshaw Petit, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah 
Chettiar, Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sait, Mr. Walohand Hirachand, Mr. Tyald®®/ 
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Mr. Fakirjee Cowayee, Mr. Vikraraajit Sing, Mr. Abdul Kudui, Mr. W. C. 
Bannerjee, Mr. B. F. Madan and five others as members. 

Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar then proposed a hearty vote of thinks 
which terminated the meeting. 

The Annual Report for 1927. 

At the fourth sesaioa of the Indian Industrial and Commeroial Oongress held as 
Calcutta in December 1926 waa laid the foundation of the Federation of Indian Chambort 
of Commerce. The Congreaa appointed a provisional Executive Committee consisting of a 
large number of influential bueinessmen. 

In October 1926, tho Secretary of the London Chamber of Commerce forwarded to 
Sir Pursbottamdas Thafcurdas a letter addressed by tbem to some of the Chambers In 
India in support of the adoption of a Uniform Bill of Leading for Eastern trade. The 
office prepared an exhaustive note on tho history of the whole question for the use of the 
Committee, the question of the advisability of introducing a uniform, simple and in¬ 
telligent form of Bill of Lading. The committee at their meeting held on 5th May 1927 
considered the whole question in the views expressed by the various bodies and approved 
of the principle of having a uniform, simple and intelligent, form of Bill of Lading and 
the Committee decided to write to the Government ot India enquiring why the shipping 
companies were allowed to have their own form, even after tlie passing of the Indian 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act of 1926. The Government of India have already been appro¬ 
ached on this point but it will be sometime before the Government are in the position to 
move in the matter. 

The Committee considered a letter addressed by Sir Arthur Balfour, acting President 
of the international Chamber of Commerce and decided that the Federation should joio 
the International Chamber of Commerce and that the President, Sir Dinshaw Petit, and 
Mr, Q. D. Birla, should dcoido in consultation with the authorities of the International 
Chamber ol Commerce the form of the membership of the Federation, The President, 
Sir Dinshaw Petit and Mr. Q. D. Birla suggested that the Federation should join that 
organisation as an Organisation member. 

The Committee considered the personnel of the Indian delegation appointed by the 
Government of India to attend the International Economic Confereuoo and decided to send 
a cable to the President and officers of the International Economic Conference protesting 
against the inadequate and non-representative character of the personnel, A cable was 
accordingly despatched to the President, International Economic Conforenoe, While 
acknowledging the receipt of the cable, the Secretary General of the League ot Nations 
points out •• that the question of tho choice of the members by different G.)vernnaenta is 
one which does not fall within tho competence of the Conference or its officers.'' 

At the instance of some of the members the question of publishing a Year Book of the 
Federation came up for consideiation and the Committee approved of the idea of publish¬ 
ing a Year Book and it was agreed that the materials should be collected during the 
present year. A list of commercial institutions in the country with their aims and obji'Ots 
is being prepared and is nearing completion. It is proposed to include in this book as 
complete as possible a list of Indian Merobants abroad. 

The Committee considered clause by clause the Eesei ve Bank Bill at their meeting 
held in May in Bombay and arrived at certain conclusions which were embodied in a pro¬ 
visional draft til all the members of the Committee for the expression of their views thereon, 
but the views of some of the members were received after the Select Committee of the 
Central Legislatures started Its labours and hence it was not possible to send any views 
from the Federation in the time indicatwi. 

The Committee received a letter from the Secretary, Commerce Department of the 
Government of India inviting the Federation to nominate three representatives of Indian 
Commerce to serve as members of the Central Advisory Committee nominated the following 
three gentlemen to represent tbem on the said Committee, 

The Committee appointed Messrs. Ohandabboy and Jasoobhoy, Bombay as their 
Honorary Auditors for the year 1927. 
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The Annual Conference of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon was held at Calcutta on the 19th December. Mr. Eddis, who presided 
over the Conference in asking His Excellency the Governor to open the con- 
ference said;— 

In extending a welcome to those who arc here to-day may I refer to the 
absence of two notable representatives, who have been specially faithful to us 
in their annual attendances? I refer to Sir Charles Innes and to Sir Basil 
Blackett. In respect to Sir Charles Innes, need I do more than offer our most 
sincere congratulations to Burma? Sir Charles Innes as the Governor of Burma 
is still in harness. Sir Basil Blackett, on the other hand, leaves the service of 
India in three-and-a-half months’ time, and it is right that we should put on 
record our admiration of the skill and courage with which he has fought India’s 
financial battles, with one single aim in view, namely, to give the country a sound 
and stable financial system. His work is not complete. But, whether or not 
he is able, in the short time remaining, to complete his task to his own full 
satisfaction, he has deserved well of India, and has earned our respect and 
gratitude. 

1 do not know. Sir, if you have found time to look at our agenda ; but, if so, 
you may have noticed with surprise the absence of any reference to what has 
been one of the most important subjects affecting trade and commerce discussed 
in the course of the year, I refer to the question of the Reserve Bank. I might 
perhaps explain that a resolution on this subject was drafted and appeared on 
our original agenda ; but, in the interval, Sir Basil Blackett proceeded to London 
to discuss the question there; and in the circumstances, the Chamber which 
was to move the resolution, considering that a discussion on the subject at the 
present stage might be ill-timed, decided to withdraw it. 

Another point of importance to everyone in India is the decision to proceed 
forthwith with the investigation of the political progress made by India since 
the introduction of the Reforms eight years ago. This decision was followed 
by the appointment of the Statutory Commission, the constitution of which has 
been the subject of much criticism. But the Associated Chambers, as an Asso¬ 
ciation, have seen no reason to commit themselves to an expression of opinion 
upon the constitution of the Commission. Recommendations of this Commission 
will however be of vital importance to all interests in India, including those of 
commerce and industry. And the interests we represent will readily render 
what assistance they can to the Commission in their work, and will, no doubt, 
take the opportunity in due time of expressing an opinion upon the final recom¬ 
mendations submitted. 

Here 1 would stop except that 1 feel it necessary to make some reference to 
a subject which is causing many of us a considerable amount of anxious thought. 
In the past, the relation between Capital and Labour has been frequently dealt 
with at tnese meetings. But, for the greater part of this year, we have fortunately 
been largely free from labour trouble. Unfortunately, however, the recent dis¬ 
pute between the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and a section of its employees, has 
been settled as a result of the intervention of the Government of India, in a way 
which, we fear, will not tend to encourage peace in industry, but will, on the 
other hand, give encouragement to the agitator. The question will be discussed 
in the course of our proceedings in connection with a resolution dealing with 
Government intervention in industrial disputes. I will not, therefore, detain 
you now with a longer reference to the subject. 
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Sij Stanley Jackson’s Speech. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal addressing the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce said :— 

A gathering, such as this, must naturally be regarded as of great impor¬ 
tance, and vour deliberations and decisions will be watched with much interest. 
The Chambers of India are endowed, and rightly so, with much influence, and 
their views and recommendation on questions affecting the trade and commerce 
of the Indian Empire command respect. The Chambers of Commerce of various 
provinces are enabled, through representation in the various Provincial Legisla¬ 
tive Councils, and also in the Indian Legislature to take a direct part in the 
administration of Government. The provincial Governments have every reason 
to be grateful to those who give their valuable time and services in the interest 
of the country in these various assemblies ; and the assistance of their experience 
and knowledge of commercial life is of exceptional value to those legislatures. 

I have studied your agenda, and I observe that the subjects to be dealt with 
at this annual meeting are practically all matters appertaining to the sphere of 
the Central Government, rather than of Local Governments. I do not propose to 
ask your atlentii^n to purely local matters, as you have enough in your agenda 
to occupy your whole time. Nevertheless, the Local Government are deeply 
interested in .such central subjects as Commerce, Marine, Income-tax, etc., about 
which they are consulted by the Central Government. 

I note the first resolution on your agenda relates to the subject of Income- 
tax. On this subject perhaps, 1 need only say that we, in Bengal, would like to 
participate in a share of what is paid by the commercial and industrial interests 
in this presidency. We feel that, as at\ industrial province, under the allocation 
of central and provincial finance, we are entitled to a larger share of the proceeds 
derived from industrial development in this presidency. 

Another matter, about which our opinion was asked during the year was in 
respect to the draft regulations under the Indian Mines Act, prohibiting the 
employment of women in mines. The principle of the abolition of female labour 
underground was accepted by the Government of Bengal several years ago, but 
we consider that the date proposed by the Government of India, namely is_t of 
July, 1929 does not give sufficient opportunity to the interests concerned to adjust 
themselves to the new condition. 

The Government of such an industrial presidency as Bengal must naturally 
give close attention to the problems connected with Labour, and it is gratifying 
to note that since 1921, there has been a marked improvement in the relations 
between Capital and Labour, It is our duty to keep in close touch with labour 
organisations, and watch the relationship between employers and employees, 
and also to scrutinise carefully any new labour proposals coining from the 
Government of India, A new legislation has been passed, including the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, which appears to be functioning satisfactorily, and 
an Indian Trade Union Act based largely on the Trade Union legislation in 
Great Britain, has been introduced. This latter Act, passed in 1926, came into 
effect from this year, and now this presidency has a Registrar of Trade Unions, 
to guide, direct and to a certain degree, control the growth of the trade union 
movement. The aim of the Act is, by the adoption of the machinery of collective 
bargaining, to provide a means of avoiding strikes. This seems necessary in 
view of t& fact that in Bengal, during the year 1926-27, the number of 
recorded strikes was 58, involving an estimated loss of about one and quarter 
million working days. The relationship between Capital and Labour in 
India is a subject which must be of exceptional interest to the business com¬ 
munities. At this moment great endeavours are being made to organise 
labour, the success of which must depend on the methods adopted in creat¬ 
ing these organis,itions. There is a natural anxiety that these organisations 
shall be based upon a belief that goodwdl is the best foundation and not dis¬ 
trust and suspicion. The tendency of some leaders to produce a feeling of 
hostility between the employers and employees is to be deprecated. Those who 
do that, are not animated with any desire to reach the goal by peaceful methods. 
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It will be necessary for those who lead Labour in this country to study the real 
position in England to-day, and not to rely too much upon the perfervid oratory 
of the Trade Union organisers, who appear to be out of touch with the new 
spirit which has arisen in England. For years, England has suffered from 
innumerable and disastrous stoppages, the experience of which has shown that 
the results obtained through strikes and lockouts are ruinous and calamitous to 
all concerned. No immediate or lasting benefit is accrued, but rancour and bad 
feeling are engendered. A new movement has been started in England, which 
looks like succeeding and which would make the weapons of strikers and lockouts 
obsolete. In their place, a machinery will be established under which it should 
be possible, with reasonable goodwill, to settle disputes by amicable agreement. 

Sir, in your opening remarks, you referred to the intervention of the 
Government in industrial disputes. I can quite appteciate the feeling of a body 
of businessmen in respect to this question. And perhaps, you are quite right to 
take advantage of the presence of the Hon’ble the Member for Commerce at this 
conference to discuss it. In England, the Government is averse to intervening 
in any industrial disputes unless forced to do so in the interests of the State. 
I think the same policy applies in India. Intervention by the Government in 
industrial disputes should be only as a last resort. It must always be difficult to 
determine how and when Government intervention should be made. 

You, Sir, also referred to the Statutory Commission which is coming to 
India shortly. I like you, do not intend to dwell upon their visit to-day, You no 
doubt appreciate, as you must do, the necessity of the Commission receiving all 
possible assistance from the business and commercial communities in India. I 
feel quite sure that this assistance will be accorded. 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

I. —Discussion on Income-Tax Act. 

After the Governor’s address Mr. F. Clayton of the Karachi Chamber, moved 
the following resolusion ;— 

“ That this Association is opposed to the recommendation of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee for the raising of income-tax and reducing the limit 
for super-tax. In the opinion of the Association, these direct taxes are already 
too high owing to their enhancement in War time, and the scale should not be 
further steepened, until all other means of increasing the revenue have been 
exhausted. He referred to the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s proposals and 
said that they did not consider it desirable to increase the maximum rates 
especially in view of the fact that these were being reduced in England. But 
what they did consider equitable was a moderate increase in the intermediate 
scales. They therefore, suggested that the 9 pies rate should apply to incomes 
from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000, that the 12 pies rate should apply to incomes from 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 25,000, and that the 16 pies’ rate should apply from Rs. 25,000 
onwards. They also proposed making Rs. 30,000 the limit for super-tax, with a 
new rate of 6 pies an the first Rs. 20,000 or part thereof in excess of that sums. 
His Chamber felt strongly that some of the many other means at the Govern¬ 
ment’s disposal of providing additional revenue, should be fully explored, and 
fully tapped before an additional burden of this nature was thrown upon the 
public. 

Sir Alexander Murray raised the question of the reduction of income-tax. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra pointed out that the Government of India had 
at present no intention of proceeding with that particular recommendation of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee. If the Government desired to take action on 
that recommendation they would no doubt give the fullest consideration to the 
views of the Karachi Chamber and the views of other Chambers of Commerce. 
A regards Sir Alexander Murray’s remarks he said that Sir Alexander knew 
that it would be years before they would possibly reach that stage. If a portion 
of these taxes went to the local government as suggested by His Excellency the 
Governor, the central government must find some other means of making good 
that shortage. The resolution was carried, 
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2.—Secrecy of Income-Tax Returns. 

Mr. F. Clayton of the Karachi Chamber moved : “ This Association _ records 
Its strong disapproval of the suggestion of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee that section 54 of the Indian Income-tax Act regarding secrecy._ might 
be amended so as to permit income-tax officers to issue to local authorities lists 
of persons assessable to local profession taxes.” In the opinion of their Associa¬ 
tion, the secrecy of the income-tax returns is of paramount importance, and 
should be strictly preserved. He said that either this meeting should uphold 
the principle of secrecy as far as possible in matters relating to the assess¬ 
ment of individuals under the ircome-tax Act, or it must be prepared to accept 
the thin end of the wedge towards the destruction of that principle. In the 
opinion of his chamber any departure from the strict secrecy, afforded by 
section 54 of the Indian Income-tax Act, w.is most strongly to be deprecated. 
It was in line with the practice in England and shoud be preserved with the 
utmost jealousy. Any departure from secrecy was liable to weaken the respect 
for the provisions of section 54 generally, and was accordingly liable to lead to 
other similar departures in the future. 

Mr. G. L, Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber) supported the resolution. 

Sir Bupendra Nath Mitra said that this particular suggestion of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee was referred to the local Governments for their 
opinion about 18 months ago. The opinions of all the local Governments had 
not yet reached the Government of India and the latter had not been able to 
come to any final conclusion. One of the local Governments were of opinion 
that the secrecy .agreement had been overstated. The views of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce would receive the attention of the Government of India 
before any action was taken in the matter. 

The resolution was unanimously accepted. 

3.—Liability of Non-Residents, 

Mr. C. E. Wood (Madras Chamber) moved ; “ With reference to Section 7 
sub-section (i) (c) of the Indian Income-Tax (Amendment Bill) No 45 of 19*6, 
this Association recommends to the Government that the amendment or the Act 
should follow the suggestions in para 6 of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee’s report. He said that they were particularly concerned with section 42 
(i) of the Act under which a non-resident was taxable in the name of his agent 
in India in regard to all profits or gains accruing or arising directly cr indirectly 
through or from any business connection or property in British India. 

The object of the proposed amendment was to provide against a non-resident, 
working through an agent, so arranging his prices to his Indian agent that the 
bulk of the profit might accrue at the non-resident’s place of business outside 
India, and thereby be free of Indian tax. 

Mr. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber) said that the Punjab Chamber of Com¬ 
merce received a letter from the Central Board of Revenue to the effect, that the 
basic principle of the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Bill was as much appli¬ 
cable to the profits of non residents, and that it was not intended to introduce any 
innovation. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the position of the Government of India in this 
matter was perfectly simple. This particular Bill had already been referred to a 
Select Committee and was therefore subjudice. The representative of the Asso¬ 
ciated Chambers of Commerce would be able to place before the Committee, the 
views of the Associated Chamber of Commerce. If, however, he was not on the 
Select Committee, he would be able to place his case before the whole House, and 
try to persuade them to accept the views placed before the Conference. The 
Government of India would have to listen to what the other members of the 
Select Committee had got to say on the question, before they could come to any 
conclusion with regard to any final action they desired to take. 

Sir Alexandra Murray, in supporting the resolution, pointed out that there 
was no change whatever in the statutory law between the Acts of 1919 and 19*0. 

The resolution was carried, 

19 
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Mr. C. E. Wood of the Madras Chamber, moved “ This Association requests 
the Government to amend Section 50 of the Income-tax Act 1922, so as to provide 
for an extension the period during' which a refund may be allowed where delay 
has occurred in the United Kiitgdom.” 

The resolution, he said, was ihe outcome of a reference to the Madras High 
Court by the Commissioner of Income-tax, Madras, at the request of an assessee. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that no change in the existing Act was necessary. 

The resolution was carried. 

4.—Provident Fund Benefits. 

Sir John Bell (Bengal Chamber) moved the following resolution: “This 
Association urges upon the Government of India to recognise the inequity that 
exists between the treatment of Government employees and the employees of 
firms, companies and associations, with reference to the benefits they receive from 
provident funds; and recommends that the Provident Funds Act of 1925 be 
amended so as to extend its provisions to alt properly constituted provident funds.” 

Moving the resolution, Sir John said My feeling is that the Government 
have never given any adequate answer to the demand of the mercantile commu¬ 
nity that employees of private firms should receive the same advantages with re¬ 
gard to provident funds benefits as arc enjoyed by the employees of Government. 
The only objections offered by the Government, so far, have been three in number. 
In the first place they have told us that the change embodied in the resolution 
would necessitate various safeguards with regard to the registration or admission 
of firms, etc., to the privileges of the Act. In the second place, they say it would 
necessitate the setting up of a special authority for this purpose. In the third 
place, they say it would require the amendment of the provisions of the Procedure 
Code, as restrictions on the rights of creditors would be involved. As I said at 
Cawnpore, I see no difficulty whatever in amending the law in order to meet 
these objections; and more particularly so, when it is remembered that no de¬ 
partment of the Government of India have shown themselves so expert in the 
amending of the existing Acts as the Finance Department. These objections 
scarcely seem tenable, when it is remembered that they have introduced seven 
Acts amending the Income-tax Act of 1922, and that they intro.luce rules which 
have the effect of altering the meaning of the Act almost every month. I consider 
that it is imperative that the Government should take immediate action with 
a view to doing what is only bare justice to the employees of private firms 
and companies, whose only provision for old age, in many cases, is the amount 
they receive from their provident funds, and with a view to removing the 
impression that the Government desires to grant privileges to their own em¬ 
ployees, which they withhold from the employees of private firms and companies. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbotham of the Bombay Chamber said that his Chamber felt 
that the Government should follow the lines indicated by Sir Basil Blackett. He 
suggested that the-resolution should be so amended as to provide for the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee on which this association should be represented to examine 
all the facts before coming to a conclusion on the major point. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the position of the Government of India in regard 
to this particular measure, was that they had resumed actual consideration of 
the proposal which was adopted by the Associated Chambers of Commerce at 
its meeting at Cawnpore. They were for including certain provisions to prevent 
any possible evasion of the proposed enactment because the actual extension 
of the Provident Fund Act to provident funds in business firms, might cause a 
great deal of evasion of income-tax. The Government of India were in corres¬ 
pondence with Provincial Governments, and there the matter rested. 

The resolution was carried. 

—Suggestion for Board of Referees. 

Sir John Bell (Bengal Chamber) moved : “ This Association, being appre¬ 
hensive of the possible effect on the legitimate operations of bona fide business 
firms and companies, of the legislation proposed in the Indian Income-tax 
Amendment Bill, 1927, desires to record its opinion (a) that it is imperative there 
sljould be introduced in the new Section 23-A, which Clause 4 of the Bill proposes 
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to add to the Indian Income-tax Act of 1922, making it indisputably clear that 
the application of the section sh.all be restricted to cases where an attempt 
has been made to evade taxation and (b) that decision as to whether or not 
there has been an intention to evade taxation shall lie not with the income- 
tax officer but with a board of referees, consisting of an equal number of officials 
and non-officials, with a non-official chairman.” He said that the Bengal 
Chamber desired to make it clear that they had no wish to support the conti¬ 
nuation of a system which would make it possible for persons to evade paying 
income-tax who were justly liable to pay it. In all their communications with 
the Government the Chamber had made this point clear. But they considered it 
essential that persons, firms and companies that were dealing honestly with the 
income-tax authorities should not be harassed by the provisions of any bill in¬ 
troduced for the purpose of securing payment of income-tax from those who were 
evading it. 

Mr. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber), while in full sympathy with the desire 
of the Government to secure payment of taxes, said that the legislation as it 
stood, was extremely dangerous to the interests of private companies. He pre¬ 
ferred that the proposed legislation so far as companies were concerned, should 
not be proceieded with because there were insuperable difficulties that stood in the 
way. He entirely agreed wjilt the mover of the resolution that every safe-guard 
possible should be included in this bill to prevent Government interference with 
the legitimate working of private companies. He supported the first part of the 
resolution, v'hich appeared to him to be admirable. As for the second part, their 
Chamber was unable to support the proposal for a board of referees. Boards 
of referees appeared to ihem to be impracticable and undesirable. He suggested 
an amendment that board of referees should be optional. 

Mr. A. L. Carnege (Upper India Chamber) supported the views of the Bombay 
Chamber. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that this matter was also sub-judice. The bill had been 
referred to a select committee. It would be the function of the representatives 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in the Select Committee or in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, to express the views of the Chamber. The Government at this 
stage would not commit itself in any way in the matter. 

The motion was carried with an amendment in the second part of the resolu¬ 
tion to the effect that the decision as to whether or not there had been an intention 
to evade taxation should rest with the High Court or at the option of the assessee, 
with a board of referees consisting ot an equal number of officials and non¬ 
officials with a non-official chairman. 

6.—Terminal Taxes. 

Mr, F. Clayton (Karachi Chamber) moved : “ This Association urges upon 
the Government the necessity of expediting orders against the continuous ten¬ 
dency of municipalities to increase and expand terminal taxes which were uncon¬ 
ditionally condemned by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee as offending 
against all principles of taxation.” 

Sir B. N. Mitra pointed out that the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
had recommended that the resources of local bodies should be increased in some 
directions. 

Mr. P. Mukerjee (Punjab Chamber) regretted that he could not support the 
resolution. Earlier in the day, Mr. Clayton had enunciated the principle that 
indirect taxa tion was preferable to direct taxation. Pie did not understand how 
municipalities up-country weie going to find revenue. He pointed out that 
octroi had to be replaced by terminal tax with advantage in sor.-.e of the cities 
in the Punjab. He could not therefore be opposed to extension of terminal tax. 

The resolution was carried. The Conference was then adjourned till next day. 

CALCUTTA—20TH DECEMBER 1 9 2 7. 

7.—Labour and Arbitration, 

On this day Mr, G. W. Chambers (Madras) moved a resolution that;— 

“ In view of the growing tendency of representatives of Indian labour to 
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advocate increased State control of relationships between capital and labour, 
this Association desires explicitly to affirm that compulsory arbitration in indus¬ 
trial disputes is entirely wrong in principle and an unwarranted encroachment 
on the legally established status of employers. The question of compulsory 
Settlement of strikes in public utility services is not included in the resolution.” 

Sir John BELL (Bengal) said it would be impossible to pass over this subject 
without making some reference to the feeling of alarm that had been created by 
the recent settlement, as a result of the direct intervention of Government, in 
what was known as the Kharagpur Workshops dispute. He criticised at length 
the Government of India’s last communique on the subject and asked : “ What 
is the position at the end of it all? Men who have refused to work are in the 
same position as if they had given their employer the loyal service to which the 
payment of their wages entitled him. This cannot but give encouragement to 
labour agitators who make it their business to create trouble between employers 
and employees, and who will regard the result of this strike as a iriumph for 
their methods. The inevitable result must be the multiplication of labour dis¬ 
putes.” 

Sir B. N. MITRA said the Government of India had decided first to place in 
the Statute Book the Trade Union Bill before proceeding further with the Trades 
Disputes Bill, The latter Bill was now undergoing revision with reference to the 
various opinions which were sent up to the Government of India on it. It was 
not possible at this stage to state what form the modified Bill would take, or 
when the Government of India would decide to introduce it in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The provision to which exception was taken by certain Chambers of Com¬ 
merce was the one empowering, but not compelling, the Government, whenever 
any trade dispute arose, to refer it to a Dispute Board, not merely for the 
purpose of investigating but also for intervening to bring about a settlement. 
He admitted the word “settlement” in the provision of the old Bill was a bit 
unfortunate,but there was the word “may” in it. There was no compulsion. 
In any case, it did not compel the Government to refer any great dispute to the 
Disputes Board. That would involve compulsory arbitration. 

It was not his intention, the Hon. Member said, to commit the Government 
of India in any way in the matter. But there was a certain amount of misappre¬ 
hension about the original Draft Bill. Although the Government said that they 
did not want compulsory arbitration the Draft Bill itsell savoured of it. It was 
quite pcssible, and indeed probable, that as a result of ihe various criticisms which 
they had received on their original Draft Bill, the Bill might be modified in 
certain respects, and when it would be placed before the Indian Legislature they 
would have the fullest opportunity of discussing all the provisions in the Bill. 

Proceeding, Sir B. N. Mitra said that Sir John Bell incidentally referred to 
the recent Kharagpur incident. The position of the Government in that par¬ 
ticular case had been brought out in the Government communique referred to 
by Sir John Bell. It was apparent from the communique that the Government 
did not accept that these particular labourers were entitled to full pay during 
the period they were away from work, nor did they suggest anything which might 
be Construed as conveying an indication that the payment of full wages for 
the period they stopped work was to be followed as a precedent. The Government 
explained that there were peculiar features in this case which made it necessary 
for the Government to concede the grant of full pay as a special case. 

Sir George RAINY, whose intervention in the Kharagpur dispute brought 
about the settlement, recalled at length the ciicurostances which led to the 
Government of India’s intervention, and said Government felt strongly that a 
position had arisen in which only one couise was open to them. The paramount 
consideration was that it should be impossible for anyone to say that in their deal¬ 
ings with this matter the Government of India had been guilty of a breach of faith. 
For that reason, after consultation with the railway company, they announced 
the terms on which the men actually returned to work. 

“ 1 should make it as clear as 1 possibly can that the decision of the Govetn- 
tneni^of India was influenced by the consideration I have mentioned and by that 
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consideration only. They were fully conscious of the dangers but they held they 
were outweighed by the necessity, as it seeemed to them, of avoiding any appear¬ 
ance of breach of faith.” 

Concluding, Sir George declared : “ The question at issue is the grant of 
full pay for a period during which the men have refused to work. The Govern¬ 
ment of India are fully conscious of the dangers which may arise if the general 
impression is created that a refusal to work will not be followed by the natural 
and obvious consequences. Their view is that the principle that work and pay 
should go together is entirely sound and is not indeed seriously in dispute, and 
in view of what has occurred at Kharagpur it will be all tke more necessary in 
future to refuse any concessions which would tend to confirm any misapprehen¬ 
sion that may already exist. The resolution was carried. 

8.—Banking in India. 

Mr. H. C. Edmondson, Bengal Chamber, moved that. 

This Association urges on the Government the advisability of holding, at 
an early date, an examination into the banking in India, with a view to steps 
beintr takeri to regulate banks, and banking business in this country.” 

He said that they had all heard a great deal lately about developing the 
banking habit. It was, however, very hard to teach this habit unless there was 
a feeling of confidence among the pupils whom they desired to teach. 

It was impossible to pretend that confidence existed. While he was prepared 
to admit that the deposits of the principal Indian Joint Stock Banks had, during 
the last 15 years, greatly increased and that this tended to show that with their 
encouragement the banking habit could be developed, he would say that the 
number of pitfalls, into which a depositor could fall, were stupendous and one 
had only to watch the issue of any commercial paper to see the number of small 
banks which were registered each month. 

Mr. P. MUKERJEE, Punjab Chamber, expressed his regret that he was 
unable to second his support to the resolution as it stood. He suggested the 
following amendment: 

” This Association urges on the Government the advisability of holding, at 
an early date, an examination into banking in India, with a view to steps being 
taken to improve and expand, if necessary, and to regulate and control banks, 
and banking business, in this country.” 

Speaking in support of the resolution Sir Leslie HUDSON, of the Bombay 
Chamber, said that it was most important that the legislation regulating banks 
and banking business in India should be introduced, as early as possible, pro¬ 
vided satisfactory legislation could be obtained. Small institutions calling them¬ 
selves banks had been springing up all over the country in recent times, at a 
rate that was not generally realised. Too often they were inaugurated in the 
private interests of promoters for the collection of deposits from unsuspecting 
persons for employment in their business, or lor other purposes. 

Sir B. N, MITRA said that the Government was of the opinion that it was 
premature, at the movement, to hold such an inquiry as the nature of such an 
inquiry was such that the Government did not want to arrive at premature 
conclusions. 

It might be desirable to appoint either one or two experts separately, or in 
conjunction, to examine the subject or to appoint something in the nature of a 
committee, or even to appoint a committee which was not in itself expert. 

The amendment was carried. 

9.—Import Duty Assessment. 

Mr. H. F. Bateman, Bengal Chamber, then moved that 

“ This Association is of opinion that eflfect should be given, at an early 
date, to the recommer.dation of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee for 
alterations to the system of assessment of import duty, under section 30(A) 
of the Sea Customs Act, so as to secure that the basis of assessment will 
normally be by invoice price, plus cost of freight.” 
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10. —Pieeegoods Admixtures. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay) moved that: 

“ In order to do away with the present complicated method of oalou- 
lating for purposes of assessment to duty the percentage of more highly 
taxed material contained in fabric, this Association recommends to the 
Government of India that the import duty on alt pieeegoods containing an 
admixture of artificial silk and cotton should be levied at a rate of 11 per 
cent, ad-valorem. Similarly, the import duty on admixtures of wool and 
artificial silk, or wool and cotton, should be 16 per cent, and on silk admix¬ 
tures 20 per cent.” The resolution was carried. 

11. —Tariff Schedule Changes. 

“ This Association records its disapproval of the action of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in making changes in the headings of the Import Tariff 
Schedule without previously consulting importers likely to be affected by 
such changes, and recommends that in future when changes in tariff head¬ 
ings are under contemplation Chambers Commerce and other bodies inter¬ 
ested should bo consulted by the Central Government before such changes 
are brought into effect. 

12. —Insolvency Act Working. 

Mr. J. G. Eyan (Upper India) moved :— 

“ This Association considers that opinions recently elicited from various 
Chambers of Commerce in regard to the working of the Provincial Insol¬ 
vency Act have shown conclusively the need for amendment, not only of 
the Provincial Act but also of the Presidency Town Insolvency Act, The 
Association accordingly recommends to Government that early steps be taken 
in the direction of amending and unifying the law of insolvency in India, 
particularly with a view to improving the existing procedure regarding the 
appointment and control of official receivers or assignees.” 

He emphasised that the main complaint centred round the subject of 
the receiver. The most important recommendation of the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee was that ofiBoial receivers should be supervised by Governmeut in the 
same way as the Board of Trade supervised the work of the official receiver 
in England. The resolution urged not only the amendment but a modification 
of the law of insolvency in India. The resolution was carried. 

31.—Documents as Evidence. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay) moved that; 

" This Association is oi opinion (l) that the law of evidence should be so 
amended that such commercial documents as arc accepted as prima facie 
correct in commercial circles may be admitted in evidence without formal 
proof ; ( 2 ) that this amendment be effected by the introduction of a separate 
Act on the analogy of the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act 1891 (XVIII of 1891), 
which should contain inter alia a provision by which the Court can take evi¬ 
dence whether any particular document is, by the custom of merchants in 
a particular trade or locality, recognised as proof of the facts contained in it; 
( 3 ) that the term commercial documents be held to include (A) documents 
which are universally recognised amongst merchants as proof of particular 
facts and which may be declared by notification to be ‘ commercial documents,’ 
(B) such documents as may bo shown in evidence taken in accordance with (2) 
to be recognised by the custom of merchants in a particular trade or locality 
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SB proof of faotiB contained in them, (C) such dooumentg as the parties have 
by agreement undertaken to accept.” 

Sir John Bell (Bengal) moved as an amendment that para 2 of the 
resolution be omitted altogether and that for sub-clause (B) of para (3) the 
following be substituted: (A) such documents as are certified by any 
Chamber of Commerce prescribed for the purpose in ” The Gazette of India.” 

The amended resolution was carried. 

14.—Loading of Vessels. 

Mr. A. R. Leishman (Chittagong) moved :— 

” This Association deprecates the notification issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, against the advice of local knowledge and interests, reducing 
the period in which vessels may load to Indian summer marks in Indian 
waters, and requests that it be withdrawn.” The resolution was carried. 

16.—Trunk Line Telephones. 

Mr. W. Roberta (Northern India) moved that : — 

” This Association is of opinion that the development of the use of the 
trunk line telephone service is seriously hampered by the delay frequently 
experienced in getting calls put through, and requests Government to take 
measures to remedy this difficulty and render the trunk lines a dependable 
service to business houses.” 

Mr. H. A. Bams, Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, said that 
so far as the Telephone Branch of his Department was concerned, the Govern¬ 
ment official was as much a sub.scriber as any firm or private individual. It 
was not a fact that Government trunk calls got priority over private calls. 
The only exception was in the case of “ clear the line ” calls, which could 
only be sent by a few officials. The speaker assured the Conference that he 
should have the matter regarding delay carefully investigated and would try 
his best to effect an improvement. The resolution was carried. 

16.—Mining Development, 

Mr. G. L. Wiuterbotham (Bombay and Burma) moved that; 

“ This Association is of opinion that any proposal to secure additional 
revenue from timo-expirod mining concessions by disposing of them under 
the system of auction or tender than is at present derived from them is 
contrary to the best intcra.sts of the country; (b) that this Association views 
with apprehension the apparent tendency in recant Government proposals to 
look upon the mineral development of India as a suitable object for increased 
taxation and to with-hold from it the fundamental support necessary for all 
capital investment In mining ventures, namely, security of teiiure. In 
support, therefore, of the unatiimously expressed views of the Chambers of 
Commerce throughout India, this Association resolves to recommend to 
Government that the policy with respect to minerals which will bring the 
greatest ultimate benefit to India lie.s in attracting capital for the develop¬ 
ment of the mineral resources of the country by guaranteeing security of 
tenure to concession holders and by establishing the cost of mineral conces¬ 
sions and rates of royalty on minerals at a nominal figure.” 

The resolution was carried. 



India in the Brussells Congress. 

The followiog is the report of the International Congress against im¬ 
perialism held at Brussells from the 10th to the 16th February 1927 and 
submitted by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru to the All-India Congress Committee ; — 

In compliance with the resolntion of the National CongresB passed at Qaubati, appoint¬ 
ing me their representative at the International Congress against Imperialism, I had the 
honour to attend the sessions ol this International Congress and to take part in its 
proceedings. 

The Brussels Congress, regarded from any point of view, was an event of ftint class 
importance and it is likely to have far-reaching results. The English press, so far as 1 
am aware, has given little or no publicity to It, with the exception of some labour organs. 
The continental press gave some more publicity, but even bere more or less satisfactory 
reports were contined to the labour papers. This was not surprising as it is the deliberate 
policy of the big capitalist newspapers in the West to sappress and ignore such happen¬ 
ings, Quite a large number of press correspondents, including representatives of some 
important news agencies, were present at the public sessions ol the Congress, but either 
their messages were suppressed or they themselves did not send any prop 'r reports. 

The success and the representative character of the Congress reflect great credit on 
the organisers. It is no easy task to hold the first sessions of any Congress or to start, a 
new organisation. The task becomes far more difficult it the Congress or organisation is 
meant to be international with world-wide ramifications. But no amount of organisation 
could have made the Brussels Congress the success it undoubtedly was if it had not 
supplied a real want. Any one present at the Congress could not help thinking that the 
Congress was but the outward symbol of the intense desire for mutual eo-operation which 
had taxen possession of the oppressed and the exploited all over the world. The idea of 
the Congress once started was eagerly welcomed and people came long distanoas to attend 
It, Many of the delegatee from South America and South Africa had, I am told, to raise 
subscriptions, to which even the poor contributed, to enable them to ooma to Brussels. 
This was an impressive fact and it naturally made one feel that whatever the future of 
the organisation which the Brussels Congress has created might be, some snob international 
organisation is bound to corns in the near future, 

A popular internatiunal Congress has seldom a very repraaontativa obaraotar, but 
under the circumstances, the Brussels Congress can bo considered to ha very representa¬ 
tive both of the countries being exploited and oppressed by others and of workers’ organi¬ 
sations. The list of organisations and delega'es which I attach to this report will give 
some idea of the representative character of the Congress. This list is not quite correct 
as some people who are mentioned did not come and others who are n )t mentioned oame. 
The strongest delegation was that of China, the head of the delegation b'lng a membir 
of the Executive of the liuo Min Tang, the Chinese National Party, which controls the 
National Government. Both the novtiiorn aud southern national armies srnt one of their 
generals, and the Chinose labour organisatioua had several delegates. There were a 
number of Indians present represeuling students or local organisations in Europe, but 
althougli.sonie of them were very able an<l helpful, they could harrlly bo said to represent 
India, the fact, however, that the Indian National 0 ingress was officially represented 
made the Indian representation important and weighty, in spite of tailings of the represen¬ 
tative in question. Egypt, Persia, Syria, the Dutch Bast Indies, Anuam, Korea, Morooc i, 
French North Africa (both Arab and N -gro), South Africa (both Negro and White labour), 
United States (Negroes and Wliite representatives of the minority movements), Mexico 
and the States of Central and South America, were some of the countries represented. 
The European countries sent labours, many of them famous in the ranks of sociaiisra. 
England sent a number of leaders of the lett wing of the labour movement, among them 
being George Lansbury, M. P., Vice-Chairman of the Labour Party, A. Fenner Brookway, 
Secretary of the Independent Labour Party, S. 0. Davies of the Executive of the Miners* 
Federation, John Becket, M. P., Ellen Wilkinson, M, P,, Harry Pollit, ll. Bridgeman, 
Arthur McSlannss and Helen Crawford. There were, besides, some men of note in litera¬ 
ture, like Henri Barbusse and Toiler, the German dramatist. Messages of goodwill were 
received from a large number of people among them being Mr. Gandhi, Einstein and 
Bomain Golland, 
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For an Indian It was rieeedingly interesting to maet the various types of humanity 
represented in the Congress, The Chinese were most of them very young and full of 
energy and enthusiasm, their leading delegate being aptly described by a local paper as 
^ot»s6i\ng'^esyoux joymx (fun tnfant elonne". The traditional notion of the placid and 
tranquil Chinese received a rud.i shock, and one was confronted with a group of persons, 
with little of the subtleties of the hardened intellectual but with a great deal of driving 
force and a desire to fill the picture. Chins, of course, owing to ciroumetauces, did fill 
the picture. I suppose the Chinese repri'seniatives were the natural products of a revolu¬ 
tion and I was led regretfully to wish that wc in India might also develop some of this 
energy and driving t'qroe, at the expense, if neetl bo, of some of our intellectuality. 

The Indonesians, chiefly from Java, were even more interesting for us. They were 
Moslems but even their names were partly derived from Sanskrit, Many of them bore a 
striking resemblance to the higher caste Hindus, and their customs, they told us, wero 
still largely Hindu in origin. There are many Buddhists in [ndouesia and we were glad 
to learn that the relations between the Moslems and the Buddhists were uniformly good 
and both of them worked together for the independence of their country. 

The Negroes present varied from the darkest black to every shade of brown. There 
were able men among them full of eloijuence and energy, but they bore traces of the 
terrible martyrdom which their race has suffered, more perhaps than any other people, 
Listening to their hanowing tale of sufforing and their present unhappy condition one felt 
that the obstacles in their way were greater than any which other struggling peoples bad 
to face and that full freedom would come to them only with the emancipation of all the 
peoples of the world. 

The Arabs from Syria and North Africa wero very different. Typical fighting men, 
who understood independence and fighting for it and cared for little else, and were wholly 
untainted with the slave mentality of more inteliectua) races. 

The people from Latin America, dark as the Northern Indian, were again a different 
and interesting type. Most of ns, specially from Asia, were wholly ignorant of the 
problems ot South America, and of: how the rising imperialism of the United States, with 
its tremendous resources and its immunity from outside attack. Is gradually taking a 
strange hold ot Central and South America, But we are not likely to remain ignorant 
much longer; for the great problem of the near future will be American Imperialism, even 
more than British Imperialism, which appears to have had its day and is crumbling fast. 
Or, it may be, and all indications point to it, that the two will unite together in an endearonr 
to create a powerful Anglo-Saxon block to dominate the world. 

It was this bogey of the United States and the fear that they might not bs able to 
stand up against them unaided, that drove them to seek for help from outside. Bo far, 
the weakness of Ijatiu America has been the want of unity. Each state quarrels with 
the ether and often within the states also there is disunion, usually fomented by the United 
States. An interesting and Instructive outcome of tin Biusseis Congress was the aobievo- 
ment ot unity between the delegates of the various South Amorioan States. This unity 
was cn paper only but it is probably tho herald of a clossr union of the States against 
their bullying neighbour ot the North, 

The South African Trade Union Congri'ss ot white workers sent a representative and 
so also did the Natal Native Council—a Negro organization. In theaa days of race 
hatred in South Africa and the ill-treatmeul of Indians, it was pleasing to hoar the 
representative ot white workers giving exoression to the most advanced opinions on tho 
equality of races and ot workers of all raoes. The Negro and the white man jointly 
represented the South African workers and tliey worked together in the Congress. 

The Congress held its sessions in the Egmunt Palace in Brussels—a fine old building 
lent by the Belgian Government, The public sessions brgan on the lOth February. Pre¬ 
liminary informal meetings of such delegates as had arrived were, however, held on the 
7th and 8tli February, I arrived in Brussels oil the evening of the 0th February and 
took part in all tliese informal meetings. On tlia 9th February representatives of the 
Belgian and foreign press were invited and a few delegates representing different countries 
made statements to them about tlie Congrc'S and what they expected it to do. | am 
sending separately a copy of the statement I made on this occasion. 

I was a member of the Praeaidinra—the presiding Committee or Subjects Committee 
of the Congress. This used to meet daily before the Congress and decide on the agenda 
for the session. I am sending separately a copy of the general agenda from which it will 
be noticed that there were six main divisions of the work. These were ;— 

1. Opening addresses, 

2. Imperialism and its consequences in the colonial and semioolonlal countries. 

3. Imperialism and the danger of wars, 

20 
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4, Oo-opei'ftjion between the national liberation movoments in oppressed countries 
and the labour and anti-lmparialist trovementB in itaperialist cauntries. 

6. Co-ordination o£ the national emancipation movements with the labour move¬ 
ments of all countries, colonial as well as imperialist. 

6. Bslablishraent of a permanent world-wide organiitation linking up ail forces 
against imperialism and colonial oppression. 

The word colonial here is used in a wide sense, as is usually done on the continent, 
and includes India and other countries under alien rule or occupation. It will be noticed 
that the different heads of the agen.la somewhat overlap. The procedure adopted was 
to have general specohes delivered by prominent people under each heSd and then to have 
special resolutions tacked on to them. On the firat day I w'as one of the persons who 
delivered the opeuiog addresses. Tii* ofiiemi laoguagt's of the Congress were French, 
English and German. Every speech given in any of these languages was usually 
translated into the other two, tlnugh the German translation was sometimes dispensed 
with. Among the other languages used were Arabic and Chinese. An attempt to 
speak in Hebrew was stopped, partly for lack of time and partly because few, if any, 
would have understood if. The oral translations wore good and rapid and the general 
arrangements for taking down verbatim reports and reproducing them in three langu¬ 
ages were also satisfactory. It moat be remembered however in reading the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Congress that the translations arc not always accurate and many of the 
resolutions and manifestos were originally drafted in a different language. 

Each fession of the Congress usually bad a different president, supported by two 
others on either side of him. Most of t.he heads of lielegations had thus a chance of 
presiding and on one occasion I was the president. The more or less permanent president 
of the Praesidium and the Congress was Edo Fimmen, a prominent labour leader of 
Holland and Scoretary of the International H'ransport Workers. 

I might mention here that among the Hags put up in the hall where the Congress was 
held was our national flag—white, green and red. The charkha could not easily be re¬ 
produced in the short time we had. There were also big charts to show the prevalence 
of famines in India duiing the last hundred years and more ; and a striking one showing 
the way Indian troops had been used in various parts of the world to conquer or oppress 
other peoples and fight the battles of British Imperialism. 

The principal oby cts of the Congress, as disclosed in the agenda, were to bring about 
co-operation between the differciit national liberation movements and a co-ordination 
between such movimnnts and tiis labour movements of various countries. This presup¬ 
poses that there is a great deal in common not only between tho national movements but 
also between them and the workers' slrugglo for emancipation. The former appears 
obvious enough, though it often happens that when an oppressed country achieves freedom 
it becomi s in its turn an aggressor-and an oppressor of ol hers, A narrow nationalism 
frequently fights another narrow nationalism wlien their interests c.infliot, but both 
are ol the same genus and iqually likely to develop into aggressive imperialism, if an 
opportunity occurs. But this coufliot cannot occur between I wo oppressul nations, unless 
one of them is utilised, as India has been so often iu (ho pcsst, by the Imperialist aggressor 
to oppress another, Ti,e Si coud supposilioii liowcver laises deeper problems. Are the 
interests of the workers in other countries the same as our national interests ? 

There is a growing belief in labour circles in England and the rest of the world that 
the exploitation of a suby'ct people does not greatly benefit the labouring classes of the 
country which e.vploi!s. The only persons who really ben-fit arc a small group of capitalists 
and but for the system which gives so much power to this little group there would be 
very few caus s of friction between the woikrrs of different countries. It is not for me 
to ssy how far this contention is correct. But there can lie no doubt that advanced 
labour opinion at pit sent is distinctly opposed to the exploitation of another country aa 
it believes that it ultimately results in a reduction iu flicir own wages in the home country 
and iu the lowering of their standards. They feel that the safest way to protect them¬ 
selves is to try to better the condition of tho worker in tho exploited country. Obvious 
poBsitiilities of conflict in interest are when the exploited country bojeoUs tho goods of 
a country as this necessarily resull8 in increasing the imemployraent of workers in the 
latter conntiy. In regard to this the example of China is instructive and much to the 
point, Tho Canton Gov'-rnmeiit, as is well known, carried on an intensive boycott of 
British goods and with such success tliat llic great British commercial centre of Hongkong 
was nearly iniurd and could only be kept going by means of large grants from the British 
exchequer. Tho great strength of China to-day is this power of economic boycott which 
has placed tho Bi'itiHh in an cxtiaordinaiily difficult position fiom which they are unable 
to extricate themselves. Tlie Chinese hoycolt has done great injury to British trade and 
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mnat liave added to unemployment in Kngland, Itnt bo far aa 1 am a'rare, no protest 
has ever been made by Biilisli Labour. It is apparently recof'nised by them that the 
Chinese, under the ciroumstanecs, had a riG;lit to boycott. Indeed iiiiilead of protesting, 
British Labour has during the prc.-K iit ciisis given a magnificent demonstration of soli¬ 
darity with the Chinese naliomal movment and has siicceedei iargely in toning down 
the aggressive policy of the Brithh Qovpiument. Partly (his is due to the roooguition 
that the Chinese laoveinent has as Its baric programnin the ernanci|ialioir of tha peasants 
and labourers. According to tiiis piinciple there appears to be no reason why outsiile 
labour should have the rigid to ol)j ct lo a Poycoll of l.aucashire or other Britiali goods 
which the Indian national nioveim id. may cany on. If, liowever, ttia Indian movement 
is run in the interests of vrste ! int. rests anil capitalism only, then of course there is little 
common ground l)etw.ien it .and the wort-rs’ movements elsewhci'e. U might result, 
indeed, in this achievement of soiiie meanire nt poliiical liberty and a change in the people 
who exploit either hy ihemseivis i.v togetiior wiMi foodgn exploiters. But if the Indian 
national movement concerns itself with the economic liberty of the masses as well as 
political liberty then the causes of friction with similar movements elsi.iwhcro ought to be 
few. As I understand the nalioua) luorement in liulia is rrsonlially one for the eman¬ 
cipation of tha masses and I see no dililcnlly tlieiofoic in its co-oporatiDg willingly with 
similar movemrntB in other parts ot the wmhl. 

The problem of China nalnr.aliy d nniriated tlni llrusaels 0 itigreM and many of the 
resolutions wern directly or imiiroclly ■'.onno.clrd with it. Next ctmo iadia. As, owing 
to lack of time, some retolulion.s |■l•'a^iug to other cmintries could not he, taken up, there 
were a few protests and it was stated. Iliinign with all pi ntlcneHe, that the OongrePS was 
proceeding as if it was almost an lndo-i.,tliinrsi3 mi ■. But IIhii'h wan no real ohjeetioa to 
the prominence given to Cliina and paiily >0 tudia as everybody appeared to be con¬ 
vinced that till! coraini,' success of tlldr.;'. would 1.0011 he I'oliowi'd hy Hi? success of India 
and the achievemens of lull Ire.'dom by theei! two coiintiies would be a very great etap 
forward in tbo emanoiiialion of all oppressed p-ople. 

Indians were apeoially interi ptcd in four reeolutions of the Congress, The first one 
related to India alone aud waa dr.afteii by us, it ran as tidlows ; 

“This CoiigriBrt aceoids its warm eupport to tliu Indian national raovament for tho 
complete freedom ol India and is oi opiniou that ttm iilimalion of India from foreign domi¬ 
nation and all kinds of exploitation is an essontial step in the full emauoipation of tho 
peoples ot the world. 

“This Coiigrosa truats that the peopJes and workers of other countries will fully co¬ 
operate in this task and will specially lako cfficiive sii.-ps to pievonc tho despatch of 
foreign troops to India an-i the reteiiti.m of an army of occupation in that country. 

“This Congress furtlicr trusts lhal tlie lu.liau national movement will base its pro¬ 
gramme on the full em.anci pal ion of the ptasanw and woikcrB of India, without which 
there can ha no real fiwdom, and will co-operate w ith tlic movements fur emancipation 
in other parts of the world”. 

This resolution requires no comment. I may point out; however that stress has boon 
laid in it on the neccetity tor tlie removal Ilf lil t British army of occupal.iou. During tlia 
Congress frequent nientii.n was made In I mops Imii'g s nt, to China ami strong objection 
was taken to it. We pointed out lhat India Iiad always to pni: up with an alien army 
of occupation and fresh ooutingi'ids were crntiuually liciitg sent, The principle of China 
applied in its entirety, and in an even stronger measnr.i, to India and similar steps should 
be taken, wherever poesiblr, for tlie removal of this army of occupation from India. 

Our second resolution was a joint ilcclaralioii of the Indian and Chinosa delegates 
and formed a kind of intro,iuotion to tliii tliird. Both the Cliiuuse delegates and we feit 
it to be fitting to place on itconl our ancient inliinat'! assooiatinn from days when tpa 
message of social emancipation which iJautauia gave found such a ready welcome in China, 
and Chinese pilgrims and scholars ca . fi to In.lia to learn of tier wisdom, to the unhappy 
interruption of this iuteicourse at tlm beginning of liritisU domination in India, Tho 
declaration runs as follows :— 

The Indian and Clducsc dclcgatcb inako llio following joint declaration ; 

For more tlian three tliousanil ycais the people uf India ami China were united by 
the most intimate cultural ties. From iho days of Buillia to tlic end ot the Mughal period 
and the beginning of Briiiah domiaatiim in India tliis friciull.v intercourse oontinu id 
uninterrupted. 

After the Hast India Company lia.l by intrigue and force, s.'Ourcd its lirm liuld on 
the greater part of India, the Buglisli began looking fur imw sources of revenue and new 
markets. They not only iiitroduceil poppy caltivaliun into areas where food had previ¬ 
ously been grown, but also thrurt luilian opium on Hk unwilling Chinese people by force 
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of arise. Since that isfanioiiB Opium War of 1840-1844. Indian mercenary troops have 
been sent again to China in support of British capitalist brigandage in that country. For 
87 years Indian troops have been permanently stationed as policemen in Hongkong, 
Shanghai, etc. Time and again they have been used to shoot down Chinese workers and 
have thus created ill-wili in China against the people of India, Even as we make this 
declaration, Indian troops^are again on their way to China in an attempt to crush the 
Chinese revolution. 

With the strengthening of British imperialiem, India was cut off more and more 
from intercourse with China, and in their cultural and intelleotnal isolation, the Indian 
people have now become completely ignorant of the condition of China. 

It is this extreme ignorance that makes it diffienlt to-day to organise effective means 
of preventing India’s money and man-power from being used for the cnslnvement of the 
Chinese people. We think it urgent and essential that active propaganda should bo 
carried on in India to educate the people regarding China and to arouse them to the 
necessity of immediate action. We must now resume the ancient personal, cultural and 
political rclatioirs between the two peoples. British imperialism which in the past has 
kept us apart and done us so much injury, is now the very force that is uniting us in a 
common endeavour to overthrow it. 

We trust that the leaders of the Indian movement will do all in their power to co¬ 
ordinate their struggle with that of the Chinese people so that by simnltancouly engaging 
British imperialism on two of its most vital fronts, China may receive active support in 
her present struggle and the final victory of both people may be secured. 

The third resolution was a signed declaration of the British, Indian and Chinese 
delegates. We suggested to the British delegates that as their country was the chief 
sinner both in regard to India and China it would bo. desirable it they prepared a siate- 
ment as to what they proposed doing. They therefore prepared this declaration. It was 
entirely thtir draft, except for one or two verbal changes. Both the Chinese and Iirdian 
delegates accepted this. It is possible that we might have drafted it in a slightly different 
way or preferred minor alterations. But we recognised that it was a courageous deolaia- 
tion and that it laid down an effective line of action, even in regard to India, and wa 
decided to leave it in the form given to it by the British delegates. This declaration was 
signed by all the British delegates present, by H. Liau of the Executive Council of the 
Kuo Min Tang and by me. It was placed before the Congress by John Becket, M. P. 
and Qeorge Bansbury, H. P. also spoke. The declaration ran as follows : 

We, the undersigned, British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that the task 
of all vvorking-clasB forces in Imperialist countries is ; ' 

1. To fight for full emancipation side by side with the national forces in oppressed 
countries, in order to secure complete independence wherever such national forces so desire. 

2. To oppose all forms of coercion against colonial pi-oples. 

3. To vote against all credits, nasal, military and air for the maintenacco of armed 
forces to be used against oppressed nations. 

4. To expose the horrors of Imperialism to the civil and military populations, 

6. To expose imperialistic policy, in the light of the working-class struggle for 

freedom. 

In Relation to the Immediate Situation in China. 

1. We demand the immediate withdrawal of all aimed forces from Chinese territory 
and waters. 

2, We urge the need of direct action, including strikes end the imposition of the 
embargo to prevent raovemmis of munitions and troops either to India or China and from 
Inflia to China. 

5. That estimates relating cither to warlike preparations or to war shall be voted 

against, 

4. That in the event of armed intervention or open war every effort shall be made 
within the Labour movement to use every weapon possible in the working-class struggle 
to prevent hostilities. 

6. We demand the unconditional recognition of the Nationalist Government, the 
abolition of the unequal treaties and of extra-territorial rights and the surrender of 
foreign concessions. 

6. Finally, in the interests of the Trade Union and Labour Movements in Britain, 
India and China we pledge oniselves to work for their immediate, close and active co¬ 
operation, 

George Lansbuiy, M. T. ; A. Fenner Biokway ; Secrelaiy, Independent Labour parly. 
P, 0. Davies i Member of the Execulive of Ibe Miner’s Eedeiation of Great Britain 
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John Becket M. P.; Ellen WilkinBon, M. P.; Harry Pollitt | 11. Bridgeman ; Arthur 
McManus ; Hehn Crawford ; William Hast ; J, Stokes ; II. Liau ; Jawahatlal Nohru. 

It will be noticed that the first part of the resolution applies specially to India and 
danse 2 of the second part has also an imporiaut reference to India. The declaration as 
a whole refers to the duty of ‘‘ working-class forces in Imperialist countries,” which so far 
as the signatories are concerned, means Cfnat Britain, I should like to draw special atten¬ 
tion to clause I of the first part in which the signatories declare that tiiey would “ fight 
for fall rniancipalion side by side witli the national foroes in oppressed countries, in order 
to secure complete independence wherever such national forces so desire ” ; to clause 3 “ to 
vote against all credits, military, naval and air for the maintenance of armed forces to be 
used against oppressed nations; to clause 4 that they would carry on anti-imjrerialist 
propaganda even in the soldiery and to danse 2 of part 2 where direct action ami strikiS 
are recommended to prevent movements ol munitions and troops to India and China in 
caee of war. 

This deelaration was sent by cable, at the special desire of the Congress, by the presi¬ 
dent, Edo Piinmen, to the president of the Indian National Congress and the National 
Government of China. I trust the A. I. C. C. will approve of it. The resolution lays down 
a very clear and definite and advanced policy for British labour and it should be welcomed. 
But it should be borne in mind that it only funds the signatories and certainly does not 
yet represent the mujorily opinion in British Labonr. 

The fourth resolution in which the Indian delegates were interested was about 
Mesopotamia, fto felt that as no delegate from Mcsopolamia was present and as Indian 
troops had comiuercd and stationed in Mesepotamia, and a large number of Indian olerks 
and employees were taking part in the exploitation of the country, it was np to us to 
dmand tlie recall ot the army of occupation and to say that we wished to be no parties 
to this Imperialist adventure, even though we might profit a litle froa, Iho drippings of 
British exploitation. 

There were a number of other resolntions not directly concerned with India. Many 
others cculd not be considered for lack of time, much to the regret of delegates from the 
countries concerned. Some long maaifesloa wore hurriedly passed by the Congress at its 
last sessions when there was little time to consider them in detail. 

Finally a permanent organisation was formed. The I’larsidium, with some altera¬ 
tions, was made into the General Council of the fjcagiio. A list of members of this Council 
is sent separately. There are five honorary presidents of the Council and in order to show 
honour to India 1 was include4 in these five. The others are Einstein, Bcmain Ralland, 
Madame Sun Yat Sen and George Lansbury, The Council has an executive of 9 membors 
with four substitute members, who can always attend and advise, and can vote when any 
of the regular members arc absent, ft was proposed to have mo as one ot three secreta¬ 
ries but 1 pointed out that this was absurd as 1 could not even attend meetings from 
India. Thereupon I was not made secretary but in spite ot tlic same objection I was 
made a member of the Ex<'culivo Committee. There are three S.creiariea; Qibaiti. a 
Hungarian and a capable linguist and organiser, who has so far been in charge of the 
work ; Liau, a Chinaman, usually resident in Berlin ; and Senghor, a negro from the 
French African Colonies but resident in Paris. Lansbury is to be Chairman of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee and Edo FImmen the Vice-Chairman. The office will be in Paris but for 
some months it will continue in Berlin. 

Under the constitution as adopted the organisations that sent delegates can b j con¬ 
sidered as constituent or associated boiiles and they are expected to contribute to the 
funds of the League having regard to their strength of mnmborshlp and financial position. 
It is of course open to any such organisation to refuse to be associated sbonld it so desire. 
The Indian National Congress can thus for the preernt bo consid red an associated body. 
I trust the A. f, 0. 0. will continue this association and will take full advantage of It. 
The advantage of such association appear to me to be great and the disadvantages incon¬ 
siderable, Among the advantages are the opportunities to keep in touch with many 
Asiatic and other countries with problems not dissimilar to ours, and the use of the League 
as a very efficient organ for giving any publicity that we many desire. During the past 
few years the Indian Congress and tlie A. 1. C. U. have frequently discussed the question 
of foreign propaganda and publicity and have expressed a wish that something should be 
done. But for obvious reasous nothing much has been or could be done. Our resources in 
men and money are limited add modern publicity requires vast sums which we certainly 
cannot spare. Our contention lias been in the past that the best propaganda ontside Is 
effective action in the country which will compel attention. This holds good to-day and 
will continue to hold good. But if we can take advantage of another organisation to do 
the outside work for us efficiently without our spending much money or energy over it, 
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there teems to be no reason why we sbonlit not avail ourselves of it. But apart from the 
question of publicity, the irnportaut consideration is the contacts which wc can develop, 
through the League, witli other national movements. There is yet another consideiation 
to be borne in mind. The League against Imperialism is an infant to-day and its future 
cannot be prophesied. But it is a sturdy infant with great po.’isibilities of growth. As 
many speakers at Brussels pointed out it has the germs in it of developing into a real 
League of Nations of Peoples, a truer one than the League of Governments which sits at 
Geneva. This may be an exaggeraterl notion at present but it is not wholly baseless and 
it is to the interest of the Indian Congress to be associated with an oiganifatiou which 
might play a big roje in the future, ft is clear of course that any associalion with the 
League docs not limit in any way the freedom of activity of our Congress, 

I feel that whatever our intctnal piolitics might be we cannot, in our own interests 
and in the interests of the rest of the world, afford to remain isolated from the great 
movements and forces which are shaping the future. I’ractically our sole contact with the 
outside world is through Eiiglaml and the English language. Tliis gives us a very one¬ 
sided and sometimes a perverted outlook on foreign ail.aii'a. Wc must thorefote welcome 
all oportnnities of developing contacts with other countries and movements. We arc 
today facing a crisis in China and it is rumound that the British Cabinet intends to 
break ofiE all relatione withKuasia. I cannot say what the ouioomo of these crises will 
be bnt everyone knows that w.ar is a possibility. A war between England and China must 
affect India deeply, in more ways than one, and a vvar between England and Ru-sia will 
not he a far away affair for us but will be fought, at our very dooretep and within sound 
of our ears, and with Indian blood and tie.'Wure. We cannot ignore it or remain aloof, 
or else our best laid plans for our national bciterment will break down and wa shall iinrf 
ourselves suddenly faoeil with crises for whicli we ate wholly unprepareii and stampeded 
into a war for the support of the very system against which we are contending If wc 
want to prevent war wo cannot wait till it i.s actually d(clarcil. It is very difficult to 
do much when the fatal plunge has been taken. But it is possible to ilo a great deal 
even for a subject country like India if public opinion is educated an<l made lo realise 
■whither the imperialist policy of our rulers is tending. If we want to stop th« shavneless 
use of Indian troops against our brethren in China wo have to go to our people and tell 
them about it and raise such a storm of protest tliat it will be impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to send a single Indian sohder abroad. Our people will not gain by the Imperialist 
adventures of England or her wars. Why should we not make it clear, with tremendous 
weight of mass opinion behind us, that we shall not bo pawns in the bauds of English 
Imperialists, that we shall not take part in any ware at her bidding, and that above all wo 
shall not permit our fellow-countrymen to be used io crush people for whom we have every 
feeling of friendship and eyiiipatby, May I draw the altenlion of the A. I. 0. C. lo the 
resolution of the Council of the Independent Labour I’arty of England—a copy of which I 
am sending—on the Chinrsc crisis ? British Labour is not as interested in China and her 
national struggle as India is, and yet it has taken up a most courageous attitude, not 
merely an fspression of sympathy, but a definite line of a cllon along which they arc 
working and intend to work even it unhappily hostilities should break out. The A. I. C. C, 
can do no less, both for the good name and for the luiure success of our national loovemenf. 

As I have stated above, I had occasion lo meet many delegates from Asiatic countries 
in Elussels. There was a very strong desiio amongst tin m for a closer bond between 
Asiatic countries. Nothing praclicable could bo suggested. We felt that fur the present 
the League sgainst Imperialism would iffer us a common meeting ground and wo could 
always remain in touch through it, Jn addition, our national organisations could remain 
in direct touch with each other and exch.angc publications and reports. At our Annual 
Congresses and meetings wo sliould invite and welcome fraternal delegates from the other 
organisations, and whenever opportunity occurs we miglit visit the other countries and 
Study the national movement there. 

Our Chinese friends were specially eager to welcome Indians in China whether as 
accredited representatives of the Indian Congress or as students or visitors. Nothing 
would please them more than to have a visit from represeuta^ ives of tha A, 1. C, C. to study 
tbo Chinese situation on the spot. For stmlcuts they are prepared to afford every facility 
and evec now, it is well known, many of the rccorels of ancient Indian culture can only 
be found in China. 

The news that wc get in India about China nearly all comes through English official 
sources and is tainted. We must not base any conclusions on this one-sided and often 
perverted information. We have had enongh experirnOK during the last war of the protti- 
tntion of news by the English for the sake of propaganda. The same thing is Iiappeniog 
again and we mutt beware of it. The cry of English lives in danger is raised and 20,000 
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soldiers aod a vast armada is sent ostensibly to protect them. Bat only a few days ago 
it was stated in the Engllsli House of Ooraniona by one of the Ministers that, in Obina 
during t he last two yraifc three British subji cts had lost tlieir Jives and duriiig the samo 
period 250 Cliinese civilians vv^re killed and 260 Chinese soldiers were killed and wounded 
by British soldiers. This is the official British estimate—the Chines'^ estimafca which wafl 
also largely tiie (Ftimate of the Bril.iih pr-ss at the time t.ho occurences took place^ is that 
liuring the massaoies of Shanghai and Walmsien thousancU were killed by the British 
soldiery. Ivivea are certainly in liaiiger in China today, but, as has been pertinently 
asked, wliose lives ? Tlu'y are the lives of tin* Clt^llc^^e and the danger comes from British 
guns and unhappily from Indian guna. 

It is thus necessary for arrangemonts to be made for a fall and reliable service of 
news about China. I'liis eimuld not. be diffifiult as tluM'c arc many Chinese Information 
Bureauti and I trust the A, I. th C. Office will take early stops in the matter* 


India and the Labour Party. 

The Blackpool Conterence. 

India ocenpiod a prorjiitiinit i.laco in tlni proceedings of the Labour Party 
Conferorico at Blackpool which concluded on the 7th Oetohar 1927. The 
greater part of this day was devoted to two resolutions dealing with the 
cocstituticmal position and tho political prisoners. Both resolutions were 
adopted unaiiitnously. 

1.—Self-Dotormination for! India. 

Mr. George Lanabury M. P., tho new Chairman of the Labour Party, 
moved tho following resolution on beh.ilf of tho Executive Committee :__ 

“ Tho Conforonoo ro-allirnis tho right of tho Indian people to full self- 
government and self-detorminatimi, and therefore is of opinion that the 
policy of tho British Government should he one of oentinuous oo-oporation 
with tho Indian people, with (lie ol.iect of oatatdishing India, at the earliest 
possible moment and by hci' cansont, us an equal partner with the other 
members of the British Commonwoallh of Nations. 

“ Tho Conferenoe declares that the Royal Commission to be appointed 
under tho Government of India Act should ho so ocmstitiited, and its methods 
oi doing its w'ork so arranged, that it will enjoy tho confidence and co-opera¬ 
tion of the Indian people,” 

He Said that despite tho distance which divided India from Britain it 
was the duty of British workers to take an active interest in Indian problems. 
In th(5 first place, the British Government was still largely responsible for 
tho aclminiitration of Indian aiTairs, and the British workers, in acoordanoe 
with their belief in democracy and self-.iotormination, must associate them¬ 
selves vigorously with tho Indiaii poonle in demanding self-government for 
India. Tho political enslavcvnont of India was a humiliation both to the 
Indian pmoplo and to tho British workers. The British people would be 
disgraced so long as they acr,oi>ted the injustice which tvos done to the Indian 
people. Tho Royal Commission, which was to report on a new Constitution for 
India, must be of such a nature that the Indian people could be expected 
to co-operate with it, They could not bo expected to co-operate unless there 
was a strong representation of tho Indian view. 
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Mr. Charles Roden Buxton (I. L. P.) supporting the resolution said that 
Labour should accept the full consequence of the principle of self-determina' 
tion as applied to India. They welcomed the frequently expressed view of 
representative Indians in favour of continued association with the British 
Commonwealth of Nationsj but Labour should frankly recognise the right of 
India to full independence if it was domindod. The forthcoming Royal 
Commission ought to consist of Indians in at least half of its membership. 

2.—Release of Political Prisoners. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway (I. L. P.) moved the following resolution ; — 

“ The Conference re-affirms its declaration that, wit i a view to a now 
atmosphere for friendly discussion of the constitutional status of India, all 
coercive measures and repressive legislations should be withdrawn ; it recog¬ 
nises that some steps have already been taken in the release of political priso¬ 
ners, especially in Bengal, and that the results have admittedly justified action ; 
the Conference, however, urges the Government to use its authority in favour 
of the immediate release or trial of all those persons now in prison, or detained 
without trial, who were convicted by Martial Law or Special Tribunals.” 

Ha said that in January last. Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Home 
Member in the Indian Government, had stated that there were 961 political 
prisoners in Indian jails. His definition of “ political prisoners ” was narrow, 
and it was safe to assort that there were now considerably more than 1000 
political prisoners in India. He cited three examples of politic d prisoners. 
During the war in the Punjab, special tribunals tried political prisoners in 
batches of 80 and 100. Among those sentenced to death were boys of 21, 
18, and 16. Among those imprisoned for life were 11 boys under 30 years 
of age including two under 16. Forty of these prisoners were still in jail. 
It was monstrous ihat twelve years after the war, they should bo denied 
liberty. Mr. Brockway also made a special appeal for Indians in Europe 
who were exiled for war-time activities. 

The second class of political prisoners wore those arrested at the time 
of the Amritsar Massacre when martial law was declared. Eighty Indiana 
sentenced at this time wore in jail after 8 years. 

The third class were prisoners arrested and imprisoned under the 
Bengal Ordinance without charge or trial. For those the Labour Party had 
a special responsibility as the Ordinance was promulgated during the period 
of Labour in Office. Thirty of these prisoners had recently been released 
without any bad results, but forty remained in prison. 

It was of little use to appeal to the Conservative Government on the 
grounds of justice or humanity. They had shown in their treatment of 
the British workers that they bad neither. And they were not likely to 
reveal these qualities in the case of Indians thousands of miles away. But 
they might appeal on the ground of expediency. It was impossible for the 
small White minority permanently to keep 300 million Indians in subjection, 
and if a new Constitution was to be acceptable to India a new psychology 
must be created in India. No single Act could help to secure that more 
effectively than the repeal of all repressive laws and the release of all political 
prisoners. To the Labour Party, however, they appealed on the grounds of 
humanity and justice as well as of expediency. They would look to the next 
Labour Government to make one of its first acts the withdrawal of all 
repressive legislations and the opening of the prison doors. 
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Indians in East Africa. 

The East African Federation. 

On the 14th July an official annouiiooment of far-reaching importance 
was made regarding the proposal to set up a .Special Commission of 
Enquiry to go into the question of the federation of East and Central Africa. 
Reference was made to the bo.aring of the question on the position of 
Indians in Konya. The official cornmuiiication was in the form of a summary 
of a White Paper issued by His Majesty’s Government, announcing that the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had even authorised to sand a Spaoial 
Commission of Enquiry. 

Nairobi Conferonca and After. 

The White Paper begins by stating that, during the last few years, the 
policy as regards blast Africa and the Dependencies has bean largely governed 
by the statement issued by His Majesty’s Government in 1923 which, while 
primarily designing to deal with the specific question of Indians in Kenya, 
deals also in no small degree with East African policy as a whole. The White 
Paper then refers to the developments since 1923. First came the visit of 
the East African Commission of 1924, whose report brought out the funda* 
mental difference between East Africa and other African territories, namely, 
that in all the East African tarritorias, there were some regions specially suited 
for European planters and settlers and others speoially suited for Native 
development. Second came, early in 1926, the Couferenoe of the East African 
Governors at Nairobi. The White Paper hero refers to the observations 
in the report of this conference on the “ dual policy," i,e„ the complementary 
development of non'Native and Native production. The passages quoted 
point out that East Africa is already committed to this policy ; and bhit it 
necessarily raises the whole problem of arriving at a just and far-saoing 
method of harmonising the best progress and welfare oi the Natives with 
maximum production. 

The White Paper continues by show'ing that this conference was the first 
step towards securing better co-operation between the Administrations of 
the territories, whose boundaries arc in the main the result of historical acci¬ 
dents, rather than expressions of ethnological and geographical factors. It 
then refers to the various instances in which European settlers have shown 
a tendency to desire a closer contact. As other recent developments pointing 
to the necessity for a closer union between the Administrations, reference 
is made to the (1) East African Guaranteed Loan Act, (2) the movement 
favouring co-operation in research, and (3) the postal union between Kenya 
and Uganda. 

The next two paragraphs of the White Paper run : The growth of 
European and other settlements of the East African Dependencies raises the 
problem of the part which these communities must play in the political as 
well as the economic life of the several territories. Their claim to share 
progressively the responsibilities however cannot be limited to representa- 
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tion of their own ooramunity’a interdsts ; and, if clashes between these in* 
terests and those of the vast Native populations are to be avoided, their 
share in the trusteeship for the progress and welfare of the Natives must 
be developed. Quite apart from this necessity, the dual policy in regard to 
economic development should have its counterpart in the political evolution 
of the territories. Every year, we are providing more educational facilities 
for the Natives and although in some places it may be many years before 
the Natives can take a direct part in the central legislature, their place in 
the body politic must be provided for. 

After referring to the desirability of the investigation of the means of 
securing perhaps in successive stages (l) a closer union and co-operation 
between the territories and an increasing association of the resident immi¬ 
grant communities in the responsibilities of Government and (2) the creation 
of a more effective machinery for Native representation, and after a reference 
to article 10 of the mandate for Tanganyika, the White Paper ends as 
follows:— 

Britain’s Responsibility. 

" In the event of the investigations proving that some, at any rate, of the 
East African territories are ripe for the creation of a Federal Constitution, 
consequential changes may he required in the powers and composition of the 
existing legislature. In any such changes, it will be essential to maintain 
the principle that the administration of East and Central African territories 
is based on the exercise of a trust, by His Majesty’s Government on behalf of 
the African population ; and that, while they may be now prepared to aiso- 
oiata with themselves in that trust the members of the resident immigrant 
communities, they will still ensure that the principle of their trusteeship 
will be observed. The reaponsibilitias of His Majesty’s Government for the 
territories of Eastern and Central Africa, with their 12i millions of inhabi¬ 
tants, are of the very gravest character ; and the possibilities of advantage 
to the Empire from a proper development of these areas are almost incal¬ 
culable. On the other hand the possibilities of disaster through failure to 
guide that development aright, are no less plainly discernible; and it is 
clearly right that no time should be lost in deciding on the course which our 
policy must pursue if the highest interests of all concerned, of whatever race, 
are to be secured. At the same time, it will be a fatal error if any decisive 
step is taken before we have satisfied ourselves that such a stop will be received 
with goodwill by those whose co-operation will be necessary for its success. 

Financial Aspect of the Question. 

"Financial considerations cannot be ignored ; and before the communities 
in East Africa can fairly bo asked to express their opinions on so far-reach¬ 
ing a matter, the cost of any scheme must be estimated. It is therefore clear 
that before His Majesty’s Government can formulate any final decision upon 
these subjects, a special commission of enquiry must be sent out to East and 
Central Africa. His Majesty’s Government accordingly make the following 
announcement;— 

" His Majesty's Government consider that, as a result of the discussions 
between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the representatives of 
the territories in British Central and East Africa who attended the reoent 
Colonial Conference, that some from of closer union between the territories 
of Central and East Africa appears desirable, more particularly in regarc^ 
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to the development of transport and communications, customs tariffs and 
customs administration, scientific research and defence. They have, therefore, 
authorised the Secretary of State to send to Africa a special commission with 
the following terms of reference ;— 

Teems of Reference. 

(1) To make recommendations as to whether, either by Federation or 
some other form of closer union, a more effective co-operation between 
the different Governments in Central and East Africa may be secured, more 
particularly in regard to the development of transport and ooramunioations, 
customs tariffs, and customs administrations, scientific research and defence, 
(2) to consider which territories could, either now or at some future time, 
be brought within any such closer union ; and in particular how best to give 
effect to article 10 of the Mandate for Tanganyika Territory which provides 
that the Mandatory may constitute the territory, into a customs, fiscal and 
administrative union or federation, with the adjacent territories under its 
own sovereignty or control, provided always that measures to adduce to 
that end do not infringe the provisions of the Mandate, (3) to make recom¬ 
mendations in regard to possible changes in the powers ard composition of 
the various Legislative Councils of the several territories (a) as a result of the 
establishment of any federal council or other common authority, (b) so as to 
associate more olofely in the responsibilities and trusteeship of Government 
the immigrant communities domiciled in the country, and ( 0 ) so as ultimately 
to secure a more direct representation of Native interests, (4) to suggest how 
the dual policy recommended by the conference of the East African Governors, 
(i.e., the complementary development of Native and non-Nativo communities) 
can best be progressively applied in the political as well as in the economic 
sphere, (5) to make recommendations as to what improvements may be 
required in internal communications between the various territories so as to 
facilitate the working of the Federation on a closer union and (6) to report 
on the financial aspect of any proposal which they may make under any of 
the above headings. 

‘‘ In making the declaration of policy involved in setting up a commission, 
with these terms of reference, His Ma,iesty’s Government wish to make it 
clear, that they adhere to the underlying principles of the White Paper 1922 
entitled ‘ Indians in Kenya' (command paper 1922), both in regard to the 
political status and other rights of British Indian residents, and also of the 
Native population, as trustees for fhoir welfare until such time as they can 
take part more fully in their own government and in the common affairs of 
all the races inhabiting the territories. At the same time, they wish to 
place on record their view that, while those responsibilities of trusteeship 
must, for some considerable time, rest mainly on the agents of the Imperial 
Government, they desire to associate more closely in this high and honourable 
task, those who as colonists or residents have identified (heir interests with 
the prosperity of the country.” 
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The Deputation to the Viceroy. 

On the 7th' Sept, a representative deputation, consisting of Sir Pursho- 
tbamas Thakuvdas, Mr. Oocke, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. JinnaVi, 
Mr. K. C. Koy, Mr. C. F. Andrews, Sir Abdul Qayara, Eaja Sir Rampal Singh, 
Mr. Natesan and Lala Kamsaran Das waited on His ExoelJenoy the Viceroy 
in connection with the East African situation. 

The following statement was read on behalf of the deputation by Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas :— 

■you Excellency,—We gratefully acknowledge your kindness in granting so 
readily and at such a short notice, this interview to us as representatives of the 
Indian legislature and of other interests concerned in the Indian position in 
Eastern Africa. Our apprehensions concerning the recent developments in those 
territories have prompted us to approach you. These anxieties came suddenly 
to a head, owing to the speech delivered by Sir Edward Grigg, immediately 
after he bad returned to Kenya from London. He is reported to have stated that 
the recommendations of the Fectham Commission on local Government had 
already been accepted by the Secretary of Slate for the Colonies, and also to 
have foreshadowed an elected majority in the Kenya Legislative Council. 

Your Excellency will personally remember how in the year 1922, a settle¬ 
ment with India was reached by yourself on the one hand, as representing the 
Colcnial Office, and by Earl Wmterten on the other hand as representing the 
India Office, which has gone down to history as the Wood-Winierton agreement. 
Thrt settlement, though not in every respect satisfying Indian aspirations, was 
regarded, in this country, as an honourable compromise, and your own part, as 
one of the two signatories, in bringing about such a happy solution, was highly 
appreciated. 

The publication, in Kenya, of this settlement of 1922, led to open hostility. 
In consequence the Kenya conversations were opened in London in 1923, which 
resulted in a new settlement, embodied in the While Paper of that year. While 
this new settlement of the Kenya question by the Colonial Office, proved unsatis¬ 
factory to Indian national sentiment, nevertheless, there were certain important 
sections which allayed our immediate fears. The chief of these was section 2 
entitled “future constitutional development.” This section declared that His 
Majesty’s Government regarded the grant of responsible Government in Kenya 
as out of the question within any period of time that need to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. ... 

How necessary such a constitutional safeguard was at that critical period, 
may be seen from the fact that an attempt was made before the end of the year 
1923 to hurry through an Immigration liill, which would have injuriously restricted 
Indian immigration. 'Ihis measure was disallowed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Mr. J. H. Thomas. 

An important Conference took place in London in the year 1924 between 
the representatives of the India Office and the representatives of Colonial Office, 
which led to fiuitful results. A period of comparative quiet in Kenya ensued, 
and an agreement by mutual consent was reached concerning representation on 
the Municipal Council of Nairobi, which appeared to promise well for the future. 

But, when the new white paper called the “Future policy in regard to 
Eastern Attica” was published in July 1927, grave questions aiose in our minds, 
because it appeared radically to challenge that part of the earlier white paper 
of 1923, which was entitled “ future constitutional development.” We were also 
distutoed by the simultaneous publicaticn of the Feetham Report which recom¬ 
mended a drastic curtailment of the Indian representation on Municipal Councils. 
His Majesty’s Goveinnicnt have arrived at a decision to appoiiit a Royal Com¬ 
mission on Eastern African Federation without the public in India being made 
aware of it. We felt the necessity of getting adequate representation on the 
Royal Commission itself with a view to safeguard our national interests. We 
anticipated that an oppoiiunity would be given to the Government of India to 
jnake suggestions concerning the Fectham Report before its conclusions were 
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accepted. But now the cabled news of Sir Edward Grigg’s speech at Mombassa, 
has given us serious cause for alarm. We are unfortunate in not having been 
able to obtain a full telegraphic report, though we have made every effort to do so. 

Since the present session of the Indian legislature is rapidly drawing to a 
close, we have ventured to ask you to hear us in spite of the uncertainty of 
the information available ; for when once the session is ended, everyone will be 
scattered. It is quite needless, in approaching Your Excellency, with your own 
full experience of Colonial affairs and your generous consideration of the Kenya 
question in 1922 when Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, to dilate upon 
the high importance of the Indian interests in East Africa. We would only 
venture to remind you that the recognition by His Majesty’s Government, of the 
fact that these territories have had a special and intimate relationship with 
India dating from the earliest days of British occupation has never been with¬ 
drawn. In recent years, this relationship with India has become even closer 
and the links of connection more binding than ever. The natural tendency of 
the future will be for India to play a still more prominent part in the develop¬ 
ment of Eastern Africa ; for Nature herself has oriered these mutual relations 
between the two countries, and they are. strengthened and confirmed by the fact 
that India and Eastern Africa are parts of the same Commonwealth. 

We would therefore request Your Excellency that a representation may be 
made to His Majesty’.s Government in the following points :— 

1. That final action should not be taken on the Feetham report, until the 
the Indian point of view has been examined. 

2. That adequate represent.!lion of Indian interests be assured on the 
Commission itself, 

3. That permission be given to ti small deputation appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to go over to Eastern Africa, in order (a) to make a general survey, 
(b) to help the resident Indian community in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission. 

4. That, before His Majesty’s Government come to any decision on the 
report of the Royal Commission, the Government of India be allowed to make 
representations on any points affecting India, through a Committee which will 
confer, for that purpose, with the Secretary of State for the Colonics in London. 

5. That no decision with regard to an elected majority in the Kenya 
Council be taken pending the conclusion of the work of the Royal Commission 
and before consultation with the Government of India. 

We are aware that these requests are numerous, but the vital importance of 
this whole subject to the Indian people makes us anxious not to omit anything 
which may safeguard our recognised national interests. 


Lord Irwin’s Reply. 

His Excellency the V’iceroy, replying, said he was glad to meet such a re¬ 
presentative and distinguished deputation. He claimed a certain measure of 
familiarity with these questions as the joint author of the Wood-Winterton ; grec- 
ment and as a member of the British Cabinet when the Kenya White paper of 
1923 was approved. The British Government had consistently sought to pursue 
the promotion of Imperial solidarity. The only important aspect in which the 
White Paper of July 1927 differed from its predecessor was in respect of associa¬ 
ting more closely in the responsibilities of Government, the immigrant commu¬ 
nities, The legitimate inference from that was, that the claims of Indians, 
constituting as they did an important section of the communities, to such an 
association, would be investigated by the Commission. The Colonial Secretary 
had stated on July 19th, expressly, in the House of Commons, that the question 
of Self-Government was not implied in the wdrite paper, any more than it was 
implied in the White Paper o 1923. The Government of the proposed Commis¬ 
sion, made a representation for the inclusion of some one conversant with the 
Indian conditions. They had also forwarded the Assembly’s proceedings on 
Mr, K. C. Roy’s adjournment motion. 
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The Government fully apreciated the general views of the Indian people 
that Indian interests should be represented by Indians, and would do their best 
to give effect to it. But the final decision regarding the personnel rested with the 
British Government who were in the best position to consider the various factors, 
determining the choice of the personnel, and who were not unmindful of the 
vital Indian interests involved. 

The second suggestion that a small deputation be sent by the Government 
to East Africa, had been already engaging the attention of the Government. But 
it is pren ature to consider at present the steps to be taken to safeguard Indian 
interests after the Commission had reported. 

As regards Reuter’s summary of Sir Edward Grigg’s speech, they had 
cabled for a f^ull report, but had not yet received the official version of the speech, 
as also of the Feetham Commission’s recommend atians. The Government of 
India, His Excellency assured, however, were under no misapprehension as to 
the importance, to the Indian community in Kenya, of adequate representation 
on local bodies and of the character and composition of the majority in the 
Colonial legislature. If and as, circumstances required it, the Government of 
India would do everything in their power to secure adequate protection for 
legitimate Indian interests. 

His Excellency could not however help feeling that the question in East Africa, 
should not be unaffected by the recent developments in the relations of India 
with South Africa, for which he paid a tribute to the Habibullah Deputation, 
to Mr. Sastri and to Mr. Andrews. The spirit of South Africa, he trusted, would 
not be without its influence outside and beyond the territories of the Union._ At 
any rate the atmosphere was more favourable than that which was prevailing 
only a few years back. For his part, he saw no reason to doubt that, with 
patience and goodwill on both sides, they would succeed in bringing to a gradual 
solution those questions on which so much depemlcd not only for India and Great 
Britain or even the British Empire, but for all humanity. 

The Viceroy finally assured tliat the Government of India felt no less deep¬ 
ly than the deputation, and were both anxious and determined to leave nothing 
undone, which it was in their power to do, to uphold the status and honour of 
the Indian communities in East Africa. 


Sir E, Grigg’a Addfess to Kenya Council. 

The following “Appeal to Indians ” is extracted from the text of Sir 
Edward Grigg's address to the Kenya Legislature, published in the “ East 
African Standard,”:— 

Before 1 end, I would make a special appeal to the Indian members of this 
Council and to the Indian community throughout the Colony to co-operate whole¬ 
heartedly in the work and objects of the Commission, It is time that any feat 
or bitterness left by the controversy of four years ago should finally disappear. 
Some extreme things were then said, no doubt upon both sides ; but they'were 
Spoken in the heat of controversy. They should now be forgotten for ever. 

The communal principle of representation established by the White Paper of 
J923, has in truth given security to Indians no less than to Europeans and the 
settlement of 1923 in regard to the political status and other rights of British 
Indians in Kenya stands fast. They themselves have now wisely accepted it, and 
they can rest assured that their acceptance will strengthen the desire of this 
Council and Government to provide as fully as possible for the needs of the 
Indian community. 1 have now visited the greater part of Southern and Eastern 
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Africa, in which Indians are receiving so much practical proof as in Kenya of 
goodwill towards Indian education, the care of Indian women and children and 
Indian welfare generally. 

The recent concordat of Indian questions be.ween the Union Government 
and the Government of India has shown how much more can be achieved in these 
stubborn problems by a spirit of co-copenition than by a spirit of controversy. 
1 hope that moral will be taken to heart by all who have, as I myself have, the 
welfare of Indians at heart; for nothing could more seriously prejudice Indian 
interests than purely racial opposition to the closer union and constitutional 
development of East African Territories. 

We here are all fellow-subjects of the greatest Sovereign in the world, and 
partners in the world-wide political system over which he reigns. In all that we 
plan we are right to think most carefully for ourselves; but it behoves us also to 
think broadly of our neighbourers in East Africa, of our fellow-subjects of all 
races, and of the Empire as a whole. 
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The Kenya Indian Congress. 

The Kenya Indian Congress opened at Nairobi on the 215th Dae. 1927. 

The President, Mr. Tyab AH, in his presidential address, traced the 
early history of the part played by Indians in the development of East 
Africa and deplored the absence of Indian members on the Hilton Young 
Commission. He pointed out that there was no necoessity for a Federation 
Commission, in view of the imperial policy laid down by the White Paper 
of 1923. He referred to portions of the speech of Sir Donald Cameron 
and strongly deprecated the idea of a federation and criticised Sir Edward 
Grigg’s attitude. 

He strongly deprecated the policy of the Local Government of per¬ 
petuating segregation. He said the Indian community demanded inclusion 
in the defence force if it was going to be maintained. Land policy was 
subject to racial restrictions retarding the progress and development of the 
colony. 

The President resented the Government policy of gradual elimination 
of the Indian element from Government service. The Government’s con¬ 
tribution towards education of Indians and Africans was niggardly, and the 
acceptance by the Government of the principle of free and compulsory 
education, restricting the benefit of the same to Europeans only and excluding 
non-Europeans, was highly unjust. 

Eegarding native labour and registration, the President said the entire 
system should be condemned as conducive to slavery. Ha appealed to the 
Government and the people of India' seriously to consider the advisability 
of opening information bureaux in India and to encourage and facilitate 
Indian immigration. Bonafide Indian farmers should ba invited to 
Tanganyika. 

He strongly condemned the recommendations of the Feetham Com¬ 
mission. He referred to the objectionable policy of the East Africa Govern¬ 
ment, regarding possession of arms by Indians. The Indian oomraunity 
were determined to secure common franchise as the only solution of the 
estranged relations between Europeans and non-Europeans. He urged the 
European community in Kenya to live in peace and harmony with Indians 
as they were doing in Tanganyika and Uganda. 

Sir E. Grigg’s Administration Condemned. 

The Congress on the 27th instant unanimously passed a resolution, 
moved by the Hon. Mr, Phadke, Executive Councillor, supported by Indian 
legislators and others recording its emphatic protest against the generally 
hostile attitude of Sir Edward Grigg, Governor of Kenya, towards Indian 
interests and aspirations, and recording the opinion that His Excellency had 
thereby forfeited the confidence of the Indian community. 

The Congress also unanimously decided to present a memorandum and 
give evidence before the Hilton Young Commission, 

The Feetham Eeport. 

D was further unanimously resolved to withdraw representatives from 
all Government bodies in the event of the Feetham Commission recommenda¬ 
tions being implemented. 

The Congress placed on record its firm determinatio n to resist such 
action by every constitutional means. 
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(CONTINVEI) FROM PAGE :i20, VOL. I.) 

Discussion on Currency Bill 

Oh the Tth IMAROIT tlicrc w:ih coiisiderablo rush for seats in the public galleries 
to hi;ar on the iloor of thi! Assernhly the cchoiis of the acute controversies that 
found such exprotsion all over the country on the issue of the exchange ratio. A 
similar interest was rousc l last August but public, went away disappointed as the 
debate was postiimied. 

Bir Basil lirj.VUKl'Tr 1', in moving the consideration of the Currency Bill, said the Bill 
was a transitional nieasuro lo covci- the period till the (fold Btandard and Reserve 
Bank Act came into operation. The principle of thi! Bill wa.s that the time had come 
to restore real stability to Indian Cnnv.'ncy and that could only be at Is. 6d. What¬ 
ever the argninoul.s for or against ininieiliate stabilization at Is Gd., the alternative of 
immediate staliilization at f,s. 4d. was eid.ircly out of question, for it was absolutely 
uuthiukahle that they should suddenly and arbitrarily degree a depreeialion of 11 
per cent in the value of every rupeii, cviu-y ciirroiiey note, every title to money 
in India. If there was choice, it was b.'iween stabilizing at Is. (id. or not stabilizing 
at all. In this case, discussing the alternative, Bir llasil Blackett said the drat 
alternative was (■omplet!! alisicnliiui by (jovornment intervention to regulate 
oxohange loading to ononnons lliic.tiiatiun.s and probably t,o a money panic 
and eventnally if it was conceivably possibh; at all to a 2s. rupee. The second 
alternative was to stabilize jirices round (he existing level of whohiaalo prices, say an 
index number of about 1,50, or around some ditlcrent level of prices, loading to long 
period of uncertainty, of undoing what had been done and taking risks of befjinning 
all over again, ot the abseneo of stability of exchange and of h.tving undiimnished 
controversy which wouhl then centris round what should bo the index number. Bta- 
bilization at Is. Id. as advocated by a local i)a.rty in the country would lead to im¬ 
mense immediate losses, social a.nd' labour unrest, higher prices all I’ound in terms 
of rupees and increased cost of living ail round in terms of rupees, deficits in bud¬ 
gets of every Ooverninent in India involving increased taxation and when final oaui- 
librium had'been restored, there would he no permanent benefit to any body. The 
measure before the lioti.se proiioscd sbibilization at Is. Oil. and as this ratio had held the 
field for now two years, it was for its ojiponcnts to sliow cause for uyisetting it. Ho 
contended that the eleven points ho stal.cd lo the Indian Ohambcir of Commerce, 
Calcutta in Deeuniiier last had not hci-n seriously challenged. He re-statod tlicsc 
points and expamled some of them. 

Deprecating loo.se talk on Is. 4d. ratio, the Finance Member showed that Is. 4d. 
was maintained between KSilS) to I'.HG by careful regulation of currency or what was 
called “manipulation’' find the fact tliat Is. ‘If.l, was artificial and not natural was 
demonstrated clearly in lOlV and by the troubles faced Biiicc then. Thus in no sense 
Is. 4d. was the natural ratio nor was il the established ratio to-day. He referred 
also to coincidence that in 181)9 the Fowlci- (iomiuilt(sc'.s majority report reeoinmonded 
Is. 4d. in preforeuce to Is. lid proposed by the minority, mainly for the reason 
that the former 'vas the defacto ratio. Bn- Basil next argued that no ratio could 
])Ossibly be jiormancntly more advaiilngcoiis for India than another. Replying to the 
argument of an agricultiirist who sold bis produce for export getting 12'5 per cent 
more under Is, 4d. tlio Finance niemb.ir emphasised that nothing whatever was 
gained by an Indian exporter or by any one else if ho received in payment larger 
numiior of rupcir; of loss value instead of smaller number of rupees of greater value, if 
gold or commodil y value of what he received remained uualterod. They must remember 
that under the gold standard and uiost of the fallacies committed l)y the Currency 
League were in talking; of rujiee in relation to its sterling value. The Finance 
Member added that whatever the number of rnpisi received under either ratio, 
they gave exactly the same power of inirchasing commodities in gold values. All 
that could happen as the result of lower I'xchange ratio woidd be that during 
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the period of instability some sufl'er and some would make profit and experience 
showed that it was nearly always the agriculturist (tn whom the biggest losses fell. 

The question then really was whether prices had in a preponderant degree adjust¬ 
ed themselves to Is. Gd. and, if so, l.hc Curnmey Commission nnaniraonsly was for Is 
6d. He (lid not know whether it could be seriously argued to-ilay that prices had 
not 80 adjusted themselves. The case for Is. 4d, in tlie minute of dissent of Bir 
Burshothamdas Tliakurdas was entirely based on Ihc argument; that adjustnumt to Is, 
Cd. was incomplete and that it was not too late for Is. dd. to bo chosen instead. 
Was it not then hard on the Oovernment that after the case for is. Gd. had been 
elaborately told to the world in this jniiinte, the supporters of Is. 4d. should now 
entirely shift ground and resort to arguments quite unconvincing and unduly emo¬ 
tional 1 Admission that prices had adjusted t.ilems(^lv(« in preponderant dc;grce meant 
that there was no more reason to-day for disl.urbing Is. Gd. ratio than there was 
for disturbing Is. 4d. in, say, 1907. T'he stability of e.xeliango meant more pcrhajis 
to the agricultural community than anything else in India. Indeed, it hatlenabled the 
agriculturist to gel; a fair price for ids iirodncc. He jiroved this by stating that in 
December when the exchange stood at Is. 3d. gold, the index nnmbi'r of prices for 
cereals was 103 and for j)ulsc.s lO.l, wbili! in .lannaiy l',)2v exchange stood at Is. Gd. gold 
and index number for cereals was 143 and pidscs 13,3. Why had (he value of 
good grains gone up in spite of the rise in excliaiige 1 The answer was that in 
times of ilnetnations of exchange and general inslability of prices the agrimilturist 
found that prices of Ills produce did not risi- in flic siime pro|)ortion to the rise in 
the prices of things he bought. Btahilil.y had restored equilibrium and brought the 
agriculturist into his own again. J'iven in the ease of coll,on, ho gave figures to 
show how unimportant exchange had licen as a faclor in prices luimparai with 
other factors. Thus, in spite of the lise of ncxirly 3 per emit in the gold 
value of the ru-poe, the rupee iirice of cotton, so far from falling, had risen 
appreciably. 

Concluding, Sir Basil summed in seven interrogations ilm w'holo case against Is. 
4d, which would in his oiiiniou moan losses and unrest with permanent benefit to 
nobody and he asked what; jaissiblc reason is there why the wliole equilibrium reached 
after painful years of struggle be tipsct simply lhal; after several years more of 
sufl'ering and needless losses wo may gradually restore a new eqnilibrium at Is. 4d. 
instead of fa. Gd. without anyone being one bit the bettor for all intermediary 
sacrifices ? 

Pandit MALAVIYA then arose amidst chairs to put the ojiposition case. Pandit 
Malaviya regretted that Bir Basil shoiild have eonfinod himself to ratio issue 
merely. This was not the only quoatiou before tlicm, 4'Jio great quest.ion before 
the House was what was the correct measure of currency reform that, the country 
wanted. 

Pandit Malaviya said the matter rapiircd a review of the currency history. He 
quoted the opinion expressed by the Lords of the Treasury in 1879 against the Govern¬ 
ment of India's currency ))olicy and gave the (qiinions exiiressed Iiy Dadabhoy 
Naorojee and Sir Dinshaw Waclia on the same subject in 1897. A former Pinanee 
Member of the Governnieiit of India also distiiignisbed the loss of India as against 
the gain of the Goverinneiit of India. Pandit Malaviya atided: “When the rupee 
was raised from 13d. to IGd. it was condemned as a monstrous piece of injustice 
at that time. I am surprised tliat it, is now taken liy the Finance Member to-day 
as a precedent for indicting another largi.r iiijiistiee on t,he pco])Ie ol Jndia. When 
did the people of India, I ask, aceejif the arrmigeinetit which was brought, about 
in 1898?” The spetikor then reetillal the history connected with the work of the 
Babington Smith Commit,ttxi and liow the opinion of fho majority of this Com¬ 
mittee had been found to be wrong and that of Bir Dadilia Dalai was right. 
Sir Purushottamdas Thaknrdas urged the Govevninent in 1924 to stabilise the 
exchange at Is. 4d. But Sir Basil wanted to continue his maniptilation till he 
could push it up to Is. 6d. and fiercely and vehemently tqiposed the plea for a 
Commission in 1924. When the Currency Commission wtis appointctl its personnel 
showed that the dice had been lotulal for Is, Gd. and ali cries for the addition 
of at least one more member to the Commission fell on the deaf cars of this 
irresponsible Government. The report of the Commission proved their fears. 

Pandit Malaviya‘said the Bill was brought up in August when members had 
not had time to weigh the pros and cons of such a momentous issue and this 
session, when members were prepared to discuss it and wanted ample time, the 
Government stood in their way and iiostponed discussion. Only two days have 
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now lieoii set apurt fcir a measure of such momeiiloua imporfanee. He had been 
told by non-o1iicial friends that they Imd to make few speoelies and p;o to voting. 
The pnldie rnu.st roaont the di-eision (o force the House to come to a decision in 
such n short time. Pandit M ihiviya next rei’alled how it was laid <lown that gold 
standard reservit should be bnill out of pi'otils of coin,age and that this reserve 
be utilised fiir no other pni'[)OMo than to introduta^ real gold standard and gold 
curreney in the emintry. Tin' llillon Young Cominission has entirely ignored this 
pledge which the Co\ernment had givc'ii to tln^ people of the country. Sir Basil 
Blackett too liini done a wrong by deflating ihis reserve fo the extent of 3 and half 
million pound.s. Tln^ .spciikcr fin-lhcr ri'called why' the finance de])artment of the 
(foverntnciiit of India, nftei- putting nioat !-.eriou.sly before the Commission the 
proposal for a gold curreney, ilid licit slick to it. 

Sir Basil Blaekelt, iiiterrn|)ting, siigg.sted that all this was not relevant to the 
Bill before Ihe House and would be relcwaiil to field Standard and Reserve Bank 
Bill coming np in Septemlier. 

Pandit IMnlaviya submilled that lie must show the whole case for the currency 
reform and Avhy Ihe exchange ratio was injiiiions without ensuring the establishment 
of a gold standard and gold currency which the Coveninicnt of India had themselves 
suggested to the Cominisaion. 

cSir Basil Bbcketl : The (loveriinK'nt of India ditl not accept that scheme. The 
Finanee departmenl admiltod the ditliculiies in working: it out. 

Pandit Miilaviya hehl (haf (besic dilliciiliies could be got over by the Finance 
Member with the help of his (leparlnicnt and his friends in London. The speaker, 
while admiUing: the manly nnd ;nohle fight of Sir PuriishotUundas Thakurdas for 
Ish. 4d., regretted that Kir I'linisliotlanidiis did not lay cinpliasis on gold currency 
as one cure for India. Thanks to ihe talc Mr. Edwin Montagu, the Government 
could not now take an c.xecutivo action. 3'his was the first time in India’s history 
that the curreiuy matter was lo lie detennined liy a vote of the House and a, vote of 
the House only. 

Mr. Itornis-iv-imi Iyengar: Wlnit aliiuit eerlificalion ? 

Parulit Malrviya : (iivc llial credii lo Lord Irwin that he will not certify a 
nioasiire of sncii viltd im|)orlanco if opposed i.w the people's representatives. 

Resuming, Pandit Malaviya said if lie were (old that ihere was not enough gold 
to maintiiin a gold eurroiiey, lie would repudiate tliat suggestion. “There is enough 
gold in India itself to come out to make a snceos of the gold curreney. Only the 
people nuut have eonildence in your laws nnd must know tliat you will not change 
them siuhlmily.” Kir Basil liad. on the otlicr liaiid, lieen manipnlating the currency 
and artificially raising (he value of the nipi'e. Tlie Ikindit warned him from a 
shaslric te.';t saying lhat King and Rulers must iiol, ligliily tamper with weights and 
coinage of (he imuvry. If io-niorroir a. .seer ints declared fo mean .18 chluitakas, all 
purchasers would rtjoice. But evi'iy producer would sufi'er and it was no argument 
to say tliat because the jirodiiccr liad siilicred foi; two years and had reconciled 
himself to the wrong posiiion he iinist lie left (o contiiuie. 

APranriATUn ratio .not nKNnrioiAi. to inwa 

As Kir Vidor Sasoon’s sjieecli was inlended to lie pitted against that of Sir 
Basil lilackett imiiortanl: extnii'ls from il will be read with interest. Kir VICTOR 
H.'iid : I lay no claim to the litle of expert, f am indeed only a humble student 
of such matt('.rs, hut rny cxperieiiee in Hie world of Imsiiiess has shewn that an 
expert is liy no means invarialjly right. Iiideial, I and niy interests have suffered 
eonsiderable losses at (imes l)y foilowiiry: tlie advice of expeats ; nor is it beyond 
|•ccollectiou of many scaled licrc, cspccitilly (hose from Bombay, that even Govern¬ 
ments have found tliat lilind piir.siiii of dicta of experts, however distinguished, has 
at times hJ to many losses whicli liave to he met by the unfortunate taxpayer 
wlierc, however, we in lm,sine.ss world have to siionldi.'r large personal Ins.ses added 
to liaving to face criticism by no means restrained from shareiioltiers anything but 
sympathetic to the dilliculties of eouimi'rcial maimgcmont. It is rarely in official 
world tliat he wlio sows set'd Iiafi not beiMi Iraiisbiled to iiigiier spiiercs before the 
day of harvest, arrived ami criticisoi of indignant ri.'presentatives of the people is 
di.sarmed til tlie sight of a imwly ;i|ipointeil memlier of the Government who begs 
erilics to cense crying over sjilil milk luid let bygones be bygones, ( laughter ). In 
spite of the well-being of tlie eiillivaior. f feel inyBclf unable to accept the allur¬ 
ing picture painted Ity file champions of file INd viiiWH' and decided to look furtlier 
afield. It was soon Itdnic in on me tliat all those atlvanbiges of an appreciated ratio, 
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if beneficial to India, would even more be bcnefieial to Great Britain in her ster- 
ling-dollar excbanf;e and would have been so easily obtained by the country merely 
following the Governnient of India’s lead by dcmoneiising sovereign and increasing 
the price ia sterling value of bur gold. At the same time sterling-dollar exchange 
could be raised as here by didlation, the manipulator or management oontiiiuing 
until it reached a new gold point when any rising tendency could be stopped by 
further management of manipulation by increase or as tlie Finance Member prefers 
to eall it inflation of currency at the new proposed gold jioint. In my pursuit of 
truth, it was then that I ran across a pamphlet by Professor Keynes entitled, 
‘The economic conseriueneeB of Mr. Ghiirehill” criticising the British Chancellor of 
Exchequer not for refraining from following India’s example and raising her dollar 
exchange above pre-war but for raising it by 10 jier cent the pre-war parity. Now, 
Mr. Keynes is termed one of the most lirilliant brains of the younger generation. 
Bo I think he may be allowed to be quoted against that band of intellectual giants, 
the supporters of the Is. 6d. ralio (r,:ingbter). Excerpts from this vnliiahle pamphlet 
as well as Mr. Keynes’ nn’icw of the situation a year later are in the hands of 
members; So, I well restrict myself to pointing out that Mr. Keynes considers that 
the rise in exchange was in fact a. move by the (ioveriiment to depress wages. I 
emphasise this point of benefit to tliose wlio are inieresled in labour toils. By turning 
a profit of 3d. a ton to a loss of Is. 9d. the action of ti e British Government was a direct 
cause of the coal strike with all its unfortunate efieets on British trade, but at any 
rale, the action of the British Government was inteinied to and did achieve one 
thing. That was retention of world’s money market to that country. I see no 
such prize falling to India by the Govermnent of India’s similar action. I would 
like particularly to draw the attention of the house to Mr. Keynes’ subsequent 
review a year after where ho sliews that fall in sterling values of commodities at 
British porta of 13 per cent made tip of 0 per cent drop in world values and 7 per 
cent drop through excliange that this fall only caused a ileereasc in the cost of living 
of 4 per cent. As I have said licfore only 4 per cent adjustmi'nt to the higher ratio 
took place in a country like England with ils higiily organised banking methods 
and competitive system of marketing the world’s proifucc and we ivho live in a 
bullock-cart country are asked to holiove that barely two years after Is. 6d. gold 
ratio was established, we have almost completely a'djusl.etl our prices. Let me 
emphasise too that any advantage that India might hope to expect from an appre¬ 
ciated ratio could be expected in a liigher degree in (Ireat Britain owing to her 
large debt to America and her dopendciiee on foreign siqipHes of foodstuffs for 
feeding her people. 

Effect Of Batio On The Oiti.tivatok 

Now let me take a conorete ease of the eflliet of rise in exchange on a cultivator 
of produce or export for grower of cotton. If we assume the value of cotton at 
the point of export as 100 jKiints during the late Ish. 4d, gold era 2 years ago, an 
analysis of charges will show that 22 iioints are required for charges from up- 
country raw kapas market to the ])oint of exjiort and of the remaining 78 points 
which the cultivator receives (k) points are swallowed up by production costs in¬ 
cluding intersts leaving a margin or profit of 18 point. Under Ish. Od. ratio 
the 100 becomes 87 1 /2. The charges are tlic same, so that 18 point profit becomes 
only 51/2. The House will see that the unfortunate cultivator has his profit 
reduced not by one-eighth but by two-thirds. 1 have taken the cotton grower 
because he has lioen having a better time in the ])ast than other cultiv.ators. The 
price he has had for his product has boon proportionately higher than average 

rise in other commodities with the result that until last year, ho was able to pay 

off his debts and put a little by. But what is his posillon to-day ? He has seen 
over 50 per cent drop in world prices. In any case, ho could not with present costs 
of production make a profit and yet he is forced to take onc-eightli less for his 
product at the port of shipment (not at his market) or allow consumers in this 
country to import American cotton for their needs. What can be the result for 
him except to sink back into the clutehes of the sowcar ? And he is told that the 
Government has announced through its Finance Member that the cultivator suffers 
no net loss. 

Now from the cost of living figures T gave the other day some interesting de¬ 
ductions can bo made. Onr arguments w'ith reference to cultivators outside those 

whose produce price,s arc directly atfeeted by world prices were based on Government’s 
assumption that internal prices for kindred articles had adjusted themselves and that 
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there -was in I'onsequence an ap()reci!iblc drop in the rest of living though we had 
always fought theBtatement that, udjtistment was siihstaritial. If, however, drop in cost 
of living is negligible—tliose figures showed it—it follows that those ciiltivatora who 
are not gi'owi.rig produce for export have not yet adjnstexl l.heir prices to Ish, 6d. 
rupee and so are no worse! off and tha.t to my mind is the answer to the stiitcmont 
that is often made that t,)m large body of cultivators have not felt the pinch yet. 
7'hoy havi'. iK-t lost because thi'ri! h.as been no adjnstnuait or drop in the prices 
they receive. But if there has not yet Ijccm an adjustment, the whole of the case 
for lah. 6(1. falls to the ground. T.ook through the ('vidonce given before the Cur¬ 
rency Commission. The witness concurs with tin; higher ratio on the assumption 
that all prices had substaiitiiilly iidjusted themselves. So all the painful process of 
adjustment has still to come and (lOvernmeiit’H advantages in direct increased 
taxation i.s falling entirely on tlio.se produce rs of eominoditios in diret^t competition 
wilh foipign i,inports. (live us back our Ish. -Id. rupee and jiriccs will only rise 
in those iniporti.'d commodities of w'hidi we are fold only 7 per cent consumed is 
by the agricultnrisls and in home prodiicc dii'cctly competitive with them and theso 
items form a very Bmall part of the lotid co.st of ' living limlgct. I admit Sir, that 
somot.hing will cost, more though none will cost fidl IT per cent to the consumer 
because he iiays retail and not. (!. 1. F. )irices. 1 admit that your whisky ivill cost 
yon nior(' (laughter) but I do not admit that a man can live on whisky iilone, nay, 
not even if be be a .Scot (laughter) mid in any case large commitments have been 

made for forward delivery and exchange is (i.x'i'd for these commitments and com¬ 

petition among importers will allow prices lo rise matcri.ally imt.il those stocks need 
to be repliu-ed and for all wc know by llio time they need to bo replaig'd, world’s 
prices may luivo fidlcii so that in Hi>it(' of the lowin' e.xclmngo tlioy may cost no more 
in rupees,^ for reinembcr (hat some export, like .iMr. Kitchen, foreshadow a substan- 
tial fall in world’s prices during' tiic next few years and though I do not tliink 

that they will fall by full 40 per cent that lias been incntioried, still it doo.s look 

likely that we are now in a period similar to the last 25 years of the last century 
and must look forward to a dclUiite drop in world prices. 

AOVANTAUICS ANII lUH.VDVA N'r.V(JH.S OK Js. (id. 

So much for the bogey of rising (iriccs if wc rcfiirn |,o gold ratio. Now, Sir, let 
me try to sum up ^ the lulvaiilagisi nnd disadvantage of the higher ratio. Firstly 
among the agriculturists at present only l.liose growing an export commodity are 
suffering, but wli.ni general adjnstiiiciii, fakes place then all must, sutler (luring the 
painful period. Hccoiidly wagc-eaviK'ni have not toiiiiil any upprociablo advantages 
in the higher ratio liccanse they only get an advantage Ihrougli a drop in the 
general cost of living and in some case siicli ii.s cm))loycH;s of trading and iniuiufac- 
turing coucerus an cm of deiiression means a reduction of stall ami consequent 
uiKimiiloyinoiit to a iiniiibcr of unfortunate family men. Thirdly, we get an advant¬ 
age to Govcriiineiit linanecs which is a very rcaronc dosi)it<.i the fact that bndgetarv 
cdiiBidoratioii were not in I ho Finance Member’s mind when fixing on what rate's 
we should liave now in altcmiiliiig lo cslimatc the price to be paid for tlio very 
real advantage that, tlm Hon. Member has roccivod. 

Tlicrc is a quite dciinite dililculty which h.as, 1 think, been the cause of so many 
perfectly true statements appearing conflicting. [ have tried to analyse this pheno¬ 
mena and consider that it is due to a lack of c.lcarncss in laving down a fundament¬ 
al premise or assumjHion. Wc must cilhcr view tlie jirolilcni on the assumption 
that cost of living and jiriccs have, for all iiractical pnrpo.se.s adjusted themselves 
or on the contrary the assumption that there is a largo inal-adjustinent. Ho as to 
show tile House iiow easily one can fall into error by mixing up tho tivo assump¬ 
tions Jet me licgin by critieisin/r one of my statements. The other day 1 was pointing 
out diffcrf‘nc,;'a in debt that the coiiiitry was burdomxl with under the two ratios. I 
was entirely right when I slated that nmlcr (bo Iiigher ratio, the country had to 
pay 4i)T crorcs grains of gold more than umlor the, lower one. But 'in saying 
this 1 omitted to s-ay that I was nccepliiig the (iovenimciit assumption of substan¬ 
tial adjustinciil. 

The, burden of the country whi(;h is in gold can be. stated cither as grains of gold 
or as 65 crorcs odd of Ish. 4(1. rupee or Its 57 crorcs odd. of Ish, (kl. rupee or 
43 millions oihl of sovereigns. But this burden would actually only be felt by those 
whose fiiiauchd i xistcnce had only jiartially adjusted itself to the new ratio. The 
grower of bajvifoe iiistauec get the same amount of rupees for his ])roduct under 
Ish. 6d. as under Jsh. Td, If in fact tho gold value of his jiroUuc.l is raised with 
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his taxation and his expenditure, he is no worse off yiractically even though his 
tixation has been raised. Tlie Gnvcniment only gains whore prices have adjusteti 
themselves. Where it yiays tlio same gold value as before, it can not .gain in salaries 
as these, having the same rupee cost, have been raised cf(n;i.lly in te:-m,s of gold: 
In othcir words, if as I miuntain general cost of living lias not gone doi' ii, if, us I 
hold, the priee of eommoditic.s in the country with certain exceptions is ns tiigh 
as before, if, therefore, the rest has all risen in terms of gold, tlien admittedly the 
advantage to the government and the Imrdcii to peojile is limited to the home 
eharges and jmrehascs of imyjorted goods less lower cusfom duties the Oovernment 
may receive. Mow, who pays for this advantages and who shares in it.? It is only 
temporary as it only hiBts during the period of adjustment and we are assuming 
with a certainty regarding which, I admit., I still ha\'e my doubts. What are these 
remilfanoes. They are invisible imports as tbey represent services received just as 
all remittances represent eil.h.cr commodities or service received into this country. 
They, therefore, have all got to be yiaid for any advaiitiigo derived by imports 
is counter-balanced by an eiiual disadvantage suffered by oxyiorts. As I have shown 
there is only an advantage when |)rie.es whieh ineliido wages have not adjusted tlieni- 
Bclves. Now it has been estimated that the gross short fall in rupees suffered by 
exports is iu the neighhourliood of Its. 40 (o 4.o evores a year and therefore 
this is one whieh must pay for any advantages that may be received by 
imports. These ndvantage.s whether rcralvcd by tlio Oovernment or otherwise arc 
paid for at Iho. o.xpctise of producers of exports. So, it is on this portion of the 
population that the whole hurdt'ii hdls, on t.bis class that benctlts only micros¬ 
copically as consumers of imports. 

Rr.SE In ExuENiuTtJjir. In Tr.iiMs Of OoiJ) 

I now turn to the argument whicVi the lion, the Finance Member on Friday 
last stated ho had some diffieully In following. I refer to the statement that though 
the. Government took credit for a lower ripieo figure of expenditure in 1927-28 
eompared witli 19211-24 when (Ik! ITon. Mcmher first took ciiarge of tiio finances 
of this country, tlie gold value of rujuK.'S o-xiraefed from the taxpayoT had in¬ 
creased. Ill 192'1-2'1 the Goverumeut l.ook the eciuivalont of 97 millions odd 
sovereigns from the taxpayer. Hie following year, after the eli'orts of file Tiiehcape 
Committee, the eqliivaleiil number of sovereigns w'as reduced to 78'8 miJlions. In 
1927-28 the Govertiinent est.im.'ites of revenue, was eipiivalont to S).'i'!) million sovoreigns 
nr over 15 million .sovereigii.s more than in the year following the efforts of the 
Inehcapo Gommittee or (j'6 millions more than tbe figure that the Committee set 
out to reduce. The Finiuiee Member has askid us not to ignore, any diffei'encc in 
the eommoflity value of gold. I will not ignore it.. 

If the ITmise will look at Vol. IT of A|>|H.'ndiees io the Royal Commissioii’s 
Report, page Tl, it. will sec that at the budget timi' in 192:1, t.luit is, in March 1921.!, 
TJ, 8. A. priee index figure is 1.59. Now look at .liiiie 192,5 on page :i4, 11. 8. A. 
price index is 157, a. dn>|i of 2 jioiiits. Mr. Keyne’s article of June 2tid 1926 in 
Thu Kmij Hi'-jiuhlii' gives the dro)) of LT. 8. A. wholesale jiriecs during the year 
previous, that is, between .luiie 1925 and .lune 1926 as 8 point.s, a total drop, there¬ 
fore, of 8 points since March I92.'t, How does the Hoii’hle Kiiiaiice Member 
justify the rise in expenditure of tiie etinivaleiit of .15 million sovereigtiB of 1026-27 
(iver 1924-25 wdien gold commodity price in that jicriod has dropjicdf 

Sir Basil Blackett ; 1 have e.xpiaiiuHl it in another place on Saturday last. 

Sir Victor Hasf.oon ; I could e.xplaiii it aiul I propose to explain it here. I 
could explain it i)y saying that the reason why the Ilon’nle Member ha,s had t.o raise 
the gold value of hi.s'cxpeiidilure is liceauso prices in India have not adjusted 
themselves to I8d. ratio and he Ivas, therefore, had to pay aii iiiori'iised gold price for 
everything or at any rale for a great deal of his expenditure outside liomc 
e.harges. 

Sir Basil Blackett ; Has llie ilon’ble Member seen ray statement in another jdacc 
that we had spent rnon^ ? 

Sir Victor ; I have not. T am afraid 1 was not pre.srnt at the other idaec. It 
would bo very iiiteiestijig to hear Imw it is although arithmetical sum says that we 
have spent fifteen millions more and gold prices have dropped iu the period. 1 should 
have thought tfiat the Iln.-tnee Menil)ei' niight have pointed out. iji hi,s budget sj)eeeli 
that there was an apjj.'ireiit rise in expeiuliturc and he might have c.xplained 
it there. 

Sir Basil ; I did. 
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Sir Victor ; I think the muiii reuKori is llnit whiitcvcr he may have said in 
iuiother place he lias not been able to rednce Ids c\'|)enditnre in tliis country because 
prices have not adjusted themselves (o J.sh. tiii. ratio. Tlic Hon’ble Member will not 
say that. He diu'e not say that because il he did say that, he would bo r(anovijn>' 
the very lounda.tion ^ on which the whole ol the edi/ico of Ish. 6d. has bt'cn bo 
painfully erected and it will come crashiiif' to the jjrotind. 

Incidentally the Hon'blo Mc.iiihcr said if it could be shown to him that prices 
have not adjusted lhem3elvc.s ho wonlil f;o into Islj. Id. lobby. As the cost of liviujf 
has not gone down appreciably and a.s I take il that prices of commodities decides 
rent and taxes elo form jiai't of tlu' cosi, ot living figure I have every ho).)c of seeing 
the h'inance .Member in fsli. Id. lobby (laiighler). 

The lion ble Afinnb; r also accused mi' tiic oilier day of wishing to \vi))c out the 
debt by iiiHatiug carrency after tlu; example of licnnaiiy. Whoa be took charge of 
the Linance l)i'|>ai'Lment, exchange vva.s at Ish. .'id. gold according to bis own 
statement. I have never criticised the l''iiuuice .Member's action in mtinipidatiug' or 
managing currency to raise tlic ru|H'n from Isii. ;id. gold l,o Isli. hi. gold. I'havo 
merely iirotcsicd against raising that lignre above Isb. id. gold. I'lirtlier, .task this 
lionso to pause aii i consider for a minulc wbotber il. is likely tliat if all people 
wiiukl support a polic.y oi rejiudiation of public debts, fso it all comes down to this. 
Are we to burden iluit iiortion of the community wbicli exports commodities for the 
advantage of the (Tovcriimenl and creditors'/ .Vrc we to di!i.!idc to make the wlioJo 
couniry eiuliu'vi tlio painful jiroeess of adjiiHtnn at to Lsh. bd. nipeo which has yet 
to take place or are we to ask tiro tiovernment of lids country, both im])ci‘ia! and 
provincial, to rcadjusi their Imdgeis to the old ratio and give tip some of the 
advantage that, they ha\'eg'eeeivei.l during the Iasi. 2 years. At any rate, one thing 
I do feel eonviiieod and that is that if we are lo rctniii to the lower ratio, tiierc is 
no one who can give us back our lsh. 4d. nipi.xi more economically tbmi can the 
Finance, Member. .However mneh we may t riiicisi.^ iii.s ])olicy in certain dirct;!ion.s, 
however mueli \ve iiiay deplore a tiaidency lo twist words to suit his subHciiueut 
views iiistctid of taking i.bc imxiidng accepted generally wlicn they were spoken, not 
one of us, I feel suriy will deny that I.ecbniciil re-organisation of whole of tiio 
linanees and Idnaiice Heputl.meiit , of this fiovernment, a reorganisation which is 
entirely due to tlic gcidus and industry of ISir Basil Jflaeketl, No one will deny 
that this is a lasting lieritage for which India will ever bo in his debt. 1 am a 
sinci'i'e believer that fsli dd. will be best for lailia a.s a penuaneut ratio but I will 
tell the House tluu, I do see iii a nsurn to it a possible slight dislocation not of 
trade and eommene of this country but of the limuiciiil arraugements of the Gov- 
ernment. But kiiorving as I do how the British civil servant will always give 
his best regardless of bis personal views I him; a feeling of e.oulidence, should a 
return to isb. <ld. ratio bo evonlually decidtal on, Ibal, we can rely on the knowledge, 
integrity and loyaily of the Hon. the. Fimuu’c Mi'mber to make Uio necessary 
changes without au) uuloward distnrhanee. (.1 pplau ie.) 

Hir P. 'I’ll.AKORD.AS ro.se amidst iiou-oHiciai eJi(;crs iiml spoke for over an hour 
in su|)port mainly of Is. id. ratio. He said be bad lakeu a note ol the criticisms 
here and elsowliere. He lia<l as a nieniber of I bo tbin e.ncy Commission supported 
the introduction of a gold standard but did not sujiiiort a gold cniTcnc.y. Ho would 
(;ertaiuiy explain iiii ))ositiou when this ipiestioii would come up before the House. 
Ill comieclioii with the ilill, the Finance, Member some time ago had remarked that 
the question of ratio w;i.s a minor one; bow then bad he sudileuly found it impor¬ 
tant and wished to stabilise it? He (Sir 1*. Tl\akurda.s} w'lmted this to be decided 
by n'lireseutativcs of tin; people in (bis Assembly. Dr. Alacpbail had talked of the 
a[)preeiated and de])ieciated riiiioc; but was Dr. Macjiliail aware that tliis rupee wa.s 
deliberately pushed up by the (lovenmieiit of India from Is. 4d. aflnr the .Reserve 
(.toinicils iiiisforlune and that all through after (.be. Fowler Committee report, the 
poliey evolved by the executive was at variaiiee with ihe reeommeiidatioiis of that 
Committee ? In ace.ordaiiec with that jiolicy, ibe country was tilled with silver 
coinage and gold was removed from this eouiilry in spite, of the proi.ests of a strong 
Viceroy like J/ird Ciirzon and taken away to Fngbiiid during the war. Tfiore was 
a balance of trade, in favour of India and no gold eonld come. Then there was the 
Babingion Fmith Committee report with Sir i>. llalal’s minute of dissent which was 
a monumental doeninenl. 'I'lio committee took care to remark that even if the 
world fell, its reeominendatioiia should not be I'evisi.'d and the tragedy was that from 
the day Is. 4d. was removed from tlie atidute, that Is. 4d. was the prevailing rate ever 
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since then. Automatic currency had been cut off and the Government of India had 
been the solo judges of the rate at which exchange would prevail. In allowing two 
shillings to go on into the Statute the Government had no other object except 
to push the ratio to a point which they wanted. If the Government of India 
did not push the exchange and left it uncontrolled there would not have been any 
difficulty, but the Government indulged in manipulating tlie currency. They pushed 
the rupee up, Wa.s there any country in the world which did like this ? 

Sir Basil Blackett :—Siam. 

Sir Purshothamdas :—Siam mid India are not comyiarahle to each other. He 
publicly acknowledged the fact that the Finance Member did ask the India Office 
to stop short of the mad course. However, what was the present posifion ? India 
had no trust in the Governinent [lolicy regarding exchange and so India wanted a 
gold currency because then she could he sure of the full v ihic of the coin. It was 
regrcftable that on this (piestion an eminent fiiianoier like Sir Basil ooiild not see 
with Indians, If the Government now iicr.si.slcd in carrying Is, Gd. ratio and in doing 
anything against Is. 4d. tlien it would he one more dismal chapter to those already 
tliere. Ilid Dr. Maciihail realise that if Is. 4d. was ywt on the Statute the mills have 
to pay more for their raw prodnee and by this liighor ratio they rather hit the 
best and the only consumer of Indian mills, namely, the masses of the lower middle 
classes. Was it not right (hen that even the setfish miflowners should get up and 
say that this was wrong jioliey ? What <lid Eiirotieans know of the poor masses ? 
(Cries of Oh, Oh), He quoted (ho views of a ivritei’ in “The Indian Daily Mail” 
who said that by the higher ratio .agricnlturi.sts vvero hard hit mid there were scarcity 
and famine. 

The argument of the Finance Member iis regards wages was exaggerated. Then 
again Dr. Maephail had said that people will! fixed income would sulFer. In the 
laws of (X'onomics it was tlic filler of tlit' soil who would suffer. As for Sir Basil 
Blackett’s argumnnt of strikes in case of Is. 4d. Sir 1'. Thakurdas said that no¬ 
thing would lead to strikes more surely and more umnisfidrably than if they pushed 
through Is. Gd. ratio and stabifisal it. 

QTIi;hiTTON.S TO THE FlNANOli MUMBEIl, 

Sir Basil had talkeil of eleven iioiats. He would nserve his answer to these 
eleven points. Is it a fact that no ot.hcr mujor couniry hud its currency appreciat¬ 
ed beyond its pre-war value and, if sn, what is tlie excuse for India being given 
this special treatment regarding her currency ? Secondly, is it a fact that the work- 
iiig or this ratio has been feasible owing Id insistence of the Government to lo.avo 
an incflbctivo ratio on tlie Statute Book wliic’o prevented gold from being tendered 
to the currency authority in India ? and (Jiis was done in spite of protests from the 
Indian eommcreinl community ever since 1022, Thirdly, is it a fact tnat this process 
has been further hastened liy the Govia-nmcnt’s starving tlio country of her normal 
expansion of currency and (luring 1926-27 acinally detiating currency ? If the reply 
be in the affirniative, will the Fitiance Mcanber give the figures '! Fourthly, is there 
any country which can be quoted as a pn'ccdcnt for this normal iiisisience of the 
Government to keep the incft'cctivo ratio on the Shit.iito Book and keeping out gold 
as a tender of currency authority and the persistenee of the Government in starving 
the country of normal cxiiansion of currency ? Fiftiily, will tlie Government lay on 
the table a statement of the amount of a deflation and allow the amonnt of expan¬ 
sion of currency which has been eftccted np-to-date and, lastly, what is the iiasis of 
figure of production in the price level on which the I’inauee Member justified com¬ 
pulsory iion-cxpmision of currency and his policy of deflation of ciuTcncy. 

Continuing Sir F. Thakurdas said that they asktid for Ish, 4d. because this was 
on the Statute Book till 1914 and India’s currency was the only currency in the 
world which got the least disturbed during the war, because India wanted Is. 4d. 
as they did not want to be unfair to creditors. It was in bringing gold from the 
international market to India tliat Sir Basil intervened and by fixing a ratio of Is. 
Gd. he prevented sovereigns from being converted into lis. 15 and compelled every 
man in India to be satisfied vvilh Hs. 18-5-4 and took a part for his so called sur¬ 
plus budget and obliged contrilmtions and gave the rest to tiiose who wanted to 
remit money onlside. If the Government of India wore prepared to give a gold 
currency, then it would afl'ect the debts outstanding up to date. Until that time 
there would be injustice to tlie ma-sses by not reverting to Is. 4d. and by stabilising 
at Is. 6d. The internal trade of India was about 15 times the import and export of 
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EiiKlaiiil and if England took two years for complete adjustment of its trade, then 
surely IiidiiL could not tiike less than ten years. 

Sir Basil had^ asked as to what was the sauclity in is, 4d, ratio and whether it 
was not a quest ion of sentiment. But ii j^old stnndanl and K<tld currency was India’s 
birthright and.she was dctoi'iuined to have it. “We are anxious that you should not 
have it at the inconvonienco of England dittnrhing European conditions”, but I ask, 
IS it the intention of the (iovernment of India and the India Oflice that until wo 
can take from tiiem a gold standard and gold currency they are slowly giving us pro- 
motion from Is. 6d. to Is. 8<i. and to Is. fi)d. and then to 2b? Unless there isTsanctity 
attached to the question of ratio, I lune not the least doubt that in order to 
bolster up (.aovenunent budgets, avoid further taxation and make up for increasing 
expenditure of all kinds, we shall be slowly drifting into a higher ajiprcciation of 
rupees and further grinding down of the massa.s. This is a thing wliich no Indian 
who has studied the problimi would think of with equanimity. If in 1920 the 
Babington Kinith Commiltiu! had been a liule less greedy and a little more discreet 
they might have g(>f. through Is. Od : iml there was God above, tliey become greetiy 
and two shdling failed. Mow the Govern iic: it has done a wdse thing and want to 
give [iromotions step liy step, i am sure the V'iceroy will never ilo it. Let the 
Exi'cutivo do what tliey like. No Indian will agree to a course wliich lias no pre¬ 
cedents in any other country and wdiicli every economist of the last century has run 
down in language wdiieh I can hardly imilaui. I support the motion for con.sidoration 
and hope when the ameiidinent comes before tin; J louse, yon will vote for Is. 4d.” 

It was 5-30 ii.rn. and^ on tlio Cresidunt's suggestion agreed to by all members of 
the llousc that the motion to take the bill into consiaeration bo put, 8ir Basil 
having waived his right of reply, the lionsu agreed uimniinously to take the bill into 
consideration and llinn adjonruod. 

Oil the 8lh MARfJII, after inter|K‘Ilations on the Bengal detenus, the House 
proceeded to discuH,s tlie Currency Bill, 

The Prosidont mled that the aniendimmts raised two iinostions : (1) Tlie gold 
standard and gold currency, and (2) the c.xchange ratio. Those iinestions eouliT bo 
(UseuBsed independently and he would lirst take up the ipiestion of ratio and if la. 
15(1. wiTC ado|)ted he would allow any cliaiiges lU'ccssary in other amoiulmeiils pro¬ 
vided thoy \vcrc iidiiiLssible. 3Ir. Janiuadas MEITIW then moved his amondment to 
Clause 4 to introduce is 4d. ratio in plaec of Is, ikl. by substituting for Rs. 21-13-10, 
Rs. 13-14-4 as the viiliie of one tola tine gold. 

Mr. Jaraiiudas lirst criticised ihe personnel of the Currency Commission and 
declared that all hut Sir I’lirsiiottamdas were Government’s henolimcn and were 
put forward as es perts to uphold Sir Basil’s theory. How could tlie opinion of 
such a body weigh with the House? Tiio Gommission merely stated, never ipind 
what steps were taken. Is. (id. ratio had hcconio di; facto and must be accepted, 

Mr. Joslii: 1 toes my ITon. friend suggest that if we reacli the right place by 
the wrong jiatli, w'C siioiitd get back to traverse tlie riglit path to the right place ? 

Mr. Jamnadas; Yes, I will, if there is time cnongli and there is time in this 
instance. This Commission’s report., I repeat, merely registers the Govorunient decree. 
Even my friend Ran Bahadur Bhainnarayan Bingh could liave written it. 

Sir Basil ; Or, evui Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. (Langliter). 

Mr. Jamnadas : Yo, I would not have written it,. (Laughter). Continuing, the 
speaker felt that Mr. Vakil’s book slionld liave been the last for Sir Basil to rely 
on to prove that, adjnstiiient of prices liad taken place. Mr. Vakil had referred to 
the adjii-stnicut merely (if coinmodities which India exported but what about other 
adjust,ments ? iSonielhing' like 70 croi'e.s were paid out in salaries iiiider tlie general 
railway and military budget. Had this payment been brought dow'u to 60 crores, 
that would mean adjustment. (Hear, hear). “Arc the members opposite prejiarod to 
give away even a cojiner coin from Ibeir high salaries ?” 

Mr. 1C, Ahmed : '‘Wliat aiiont your 20 nipees daily idlowance ? (Laugliter.) 

Mr. Jamnadas ; I am prc]iared to give 12 and half per cent of that. (Renewed 
laughter). The only gentleman whose .salary should he excluded from this i.s the Vice¬ 
roy liccduse ho arrived in India and look up the appointment when the rate of exchange 
was Is 4(1.” Oontiniiiiig, Mr. Jamnadas l.dd that the iiiniendix giving the cable 
correspoudeuce betwaen the Government of India and tho Secretary of Btatc had 
clearly establisiiid that in (ictober 1924, tlio Govenimeiit had made up its miiul to 
fix Is. Gd. and coitfessod that its recent action in maniimlating eurrency towards 
that end was becoming gimerally known. 

22 
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The speaker next contended tliat about 35 crores of rupees were removed every 
year by foreign investors in India in the form of profits. These people would rea]) 
the harvest to the extent of four crores under Is. fid. Three to four crores profit 
was made by the Government of India over the exchange and the rest of the pro¬ 
fit went into the pockets of importers. This was how thirty to forty crores of 
annual loss to the country was being distributed among those who profited at India 
being mulcted. 

As regards India’s debt the Finance Member had made more assertions which 
were misleading and the speaker paid an chxpient tribute to the services of Mr, 
B. F. Madon in preparing the statement which exposed the Government case and 
proved India’s loss. 

Mr. Jamnadas declared that for every rupee of external debt India would bo 
paying one grain of gold more than if the ratio wore Ish. 4d. His reply to Dr. 
Maephail and Sir Basil about the iiayment of debts was that a bond was a bond 
and must bo paid according to contract, but when a bond was discharged the 
commodity value of the time when the bond was contracted or the ratio would 
not and could never be taken into consideration cither in individual or national 
transaction. By trying to raise the ratio by two pence, Sir Basil was increasing 
India’s external debt by four crores pounds. There was yet another wrong done 
to this country, Mr. Madon had shown- that nominally the Government of India’s 
expenditure had gone down. it had. gone u]) in terms of gold and by this process 
additional exponditnre of 52 millions of gohl had been t.aken from people of this 
country. In the last four years this was nothing less than a repetition of the 
tragedy of approoiatiou of the nipc'e to Is. 4d. which Mr. Gokhalc had protested 
against in 1902. This parallel tragedy shows that whether there is a gentleman 
of international reputation or an unknown person as the Finance Member, the 
parallel fact exists that there is concealed taxation without the people knowing it. 
This was a subterfuge resorted to when in 1902 also there was seen a phenomenal 
optimism of the Secretary of State that this countly was jirosperous. What had 
the Finance Member to say to this ? 

Sir Basil : I have already re}>liod. 

Mr. Jamnadas ; You may in words. You have to prove it and I say place 
this memorandum of ours before any comraittee of indepoiident experts and the 
Finance Member w ill be condemned. Then again, the evils of the higher rate of 
exchange had been given in words of blood not by an agitator or currency league 
but by Sir Basil himself in his evidence before the (’iirreney Commission. 

Mr. Jamnadas, resuming, averred that tho surplus should be the result of the 
growing prosperity of tho country and not a profit from the exchange. They wore 
told that tho prices were going down. Yet the cost of civil and Military adminis¬ 
tration was rising yearly. On the civil side alone from 59 millions in 1924-1925, 
the cost went up to 90 millions in 1925-1926 and threatened to run up to 84 
millions in tho budget year. On the military side, the reduotion of seven crores 
was shown while in fact tlic costs had risen from 338 millions to 342 millions. 
Mr. Jamnadas resumed liis scat after si)eaking for an hour. 

Sir Walter WILSON (Associ,atcd (Jhamber of Commerce), opposing Mr, Jamna- 
das’s amendment, referred to the report of the Currency Commission whore Sir 
Purusbotamdas Thakurdas had liiraself agreed to the unanimous view that if it 
could be shown that prices had to a prej)onderating degree adjusted themselves to 
the existing de facto ratio, then that ratio must be adhered to. 

Sir Purusbotamdas : You will also road the minute of dissent. 

Sir Walter Wilson : It is generally admitted that in the long run it is of no 
consequence whether the rate is fixed at ‘is. 4d. or Is. fid. beeauso in tho end tho 
prices have to adjust themselves to the ratio. It is true that tlie co.st of living has 

not appreciably fallen since tho rate rose to Is. 6d. But you must look into the 

calculations here. You must take the Cidcutta figures which are mure reliable and 
not the Bombay flmircs. Sir Walter Wilson quoted the priees of cereals and showed 
that the prices had adjusted themselves to the existing ratio. 

Discussing the position of tho ryot under Is. 6d. he quoted that in case of 
rice, for example, only eight per cent of the total crop was exported and so the 
balance of 92 must be borne by the wage-earners, middle classes and clerks in 
this country. So also in the case of wheat. Only a small portion of tho extra 
rupees were recteived outside India. 'I’he lOuropcan in this country with the 
exception ^ of a few w ere all in favour of Is. fid. When they were trying to fix 

the ratio, it was better that they should do so in tho neighbourhood of the existing 
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rate than make any drastic uj)h('aval and put it upon another basis with all the 
dislocation if. was bound to cause. 

Mr. Chalmers of Assam ini/'ht not agree to Is. 6d. but the Indiair Tea Associa¬ 
tion of Assam was deiinitely lor Is. (id. and the Association would have 
supported Is. Gd. if they were convinced that they would gain under it. The Bengal 
National Chmnber of Oomnicrcc of wliich Mr. liirla was a member bad sent a 
telegram through its Secretary favouring Is. t«l. Tliis Ohainher was all these months 
for is. 4d. and now it had come round to the view that Is. (id. is the best. 

Mr. JINNAII on rising to speak (piotcd the opinion of a learned 

authority that skilled witnesses < ame wUh such bias that hardly any weight 
should DC given to them. 'I'ho past history of the currency policy in India 
was nurturoii in inequity and immorality, Itiit he was ‘.prejiarcd to judge 
the is.sue divested of its jiast. He would he in the position of a jury. He 
asked what hapiioned with regard to the Itabington Bniith Eeport. Those 

experts reported and the Govern'meut. accepted the recommendations. India suffered 
orores and it was said that it was a colossal hliinder. It might be said that Sir 

Basil was a genius, but could not Sir Basil lie misguided. When this House wanted 

a commi.ssion, the Government, did not, respond and later the Government packed a 
commission. The bedrock of this Gomniission’s report was that prices had ad¬ 
justed themselves and if it. could be proveil that this was so, the case of Is. 6d. would 
be established, but, he held that the evidonee before the Currency Commission was 
most cursory. ( A voice : No. ) Mr. .linnah ; I say it is most cursory and most 
perfunctory and if a judgment were given in a high court on such evidence it will 
be npost in five mimitas. (Applause.) If you think experts have reported and their 
views inu.st be acc([)ted, then Why come to this legislature for its opinion. 

Mr. Jinnab, eontiiiuing, said Mr. 'S’akil’.s hook had shown that exchange has been 
made by Sir Basil to determine prices by eonsi'ioiis control. But the Bjicnker asked 
whether the commission had proved that priei's lind adjusted themselves. 
The Commission confessed there was no .aceiiinto st.atiRti<?s of prices and that there 
was much leas reliable material regarding wages. And yet, they were told that 
prices had adiusf etl themselves and that wages would bo hit by going back to Is. 4d. 
(Laughter.) Mr. .Tinnah further read c.vtra(^ts from the cabled eoTrespondcnce hetwoon 
Delhi and Wliitchall. This sliows the Heerciary of State has been goading and 
bullying tlio Finance Member, f am iircpared to give the devil his 'due ( Loud 
laughter, in which Sir Basil joined). 1.1 must he said to his erwlit that his conscience 
revolted against, it and that he did not indulge in artificial manipulation beyond 
Is, 6d. (Hoar, hoar.). To that exi.ont. imlia owc-s him a debt of gratitude, (Sir Ilasil 
made a how and trie House huiglicd). Mr. Kikabliai Premohand had said that either 
ratio would not. make substantial dillercnee to Government exchequer. If that was so, 
why talk of dislocation of finances V 

Sir Basil ; You are mi.squotiiig him. 

Mr. Jinnah ; The Hon’ble Member holds nn important position in the 
commercial world and can take care of himself without Sir Basirs defence. 

Addressing the labour members of (be House, BIr. Jinnah told them that as one 
who was not a capiUlist and whose, symjmthy and support for the labour cause was 
always there. Ho would beg them to rcinember that if India was to biX’ome a strong 
modern living nation, it could be only tbrougli capital, eomracree and industry. 
“You cannot get blood out of stone. Mr, kkird of II. S. A. can buy to-day the 
whole of Bombay including Sir Victor Bassoon, (fjaught.er.) 1 understand that 
England’s vital interests require her keeping Iht market.s. But you do not pull down 
whatever little there is in this eomitry in (he way of commerce and industry, Look 
to what Mr. Kay h.a.s said. 1 say, do not kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
(The Finance Mimiber questioncfl). 

Mr. Jinnah addressing Sir Basil; That ia what you arc going to do, so that 
your goose across the water may be safe. (Hear, hear.) I have, no hesitation in saying 
that I am sorry for Bir Basil. I pity him as he is only one of the instruments in tlio 
hands of a very powerful ve.sted interest in Great Britain. Let this House do not go 
wrong. I know the lobbies arc Imsy, that mani]tulation3 are going on but remember 
that every one of you is hero ns rejncFenlativc of your iioople. Remember you have 
undertaken this sacred duty. Your iiitej-est.s arc second to those of your oonstituents. 
I ask you as hou'blo men, as representing your people that you are pledged liy every 
constitutional doctrine, by every moral consideration to put the interest of your 
country above your own (utcrcst. If you have got to sacrifice, you have got to suffer. 
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to Rive up your jobs, titles (Mr. Goswami : Your nomiiiatGcl scats), give them up 
but (10 not sell India and if you do you will bo doKruding the representative 
character of this House. (Loud and prolonged applause). 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR was in agreement with the views of those who argued 
for Is. 4d. ratio. Every one was p'oping in the dark, but there was no such thing as 
the view of experts which could be relied upon and ^rliich could bo considered as 
axiomatic. Sir Basil’s eleven points h.ad no relevancy upon the deoisioti of this 
particular ratio queslion. There was no such thing as jiennuncncy of ratio, hut he 
was sure that large Indian interests were served by Is. 4d. more tlian by Is. 6d. “I 
confess 1 am biased but I am biased in favour of Indian interest. Let us be just _ to 
ourselves before wo can bo generous to the English importers. There is no question 
that producers, Indian manufactures and industries will be beiicfitted by la. 4d. 
ratio. I myself examined the ratio question with bias agaitiat capitalists, particularly 
in Bombaj, but have come to the coiicliision that we. should not divide ourselves 
as capitalists and labourers and as industrialist and prodiiecra. I am for Is. 4d. 
becansQ I love labour more than I love the capitalist, Mr. Maowattera, who was 
Secretary to the Finance Department, had in bis nuanorandum admitted that lowering 
exchange would give advantage to agriculturists. “What then is the use of going 
against this admitted view of the Government.” But now the Government are fighting 
tooth and nail for Is. Cd. because the English business interests arc up. 

Sir P. THAKIIB.DAS vigorously defended Is. 4d. ratio and replied to all the eleven 
points of Sir Basil Blackett and demanded mi answer to his questions. He expressed 
his regret^ that Mr. Kikabhai Premeband should have allowwl himself to be drifted 
into polities to bo used as an instrument for Is. (id. and his regret was all the more 
that ho came from the family of Itoychand Pronichand wliieh was a name still to bo 
conjured with. He told Mr, Kikaliluii that Is. fid. was not a noctunial adventure 
but Is. fid. was a broad day loot in the guise of exchange. Referring to 
Sir Walter Wilson, _ he declared that the opposition was that of the Associated 
Chambers who voiced Europoaii opinion w’hich was diametrically opposed to 
that of Indian Ohiunber.s, As for Bmipal National Ciiamber, this boiiy had declared 
itself before the Currency Coniniission for Is. 4d. He ivouhl not accept its change 
of opinion without ascertaining the position further. Finally, Sir Pursliottiimdas 
told the Housc^ that ho was to-day relieved of the grave ros),)onsibility he was 
carrying on his shoulders in c.arrying the movement in support of Is. 4il. “I am 
relieved of that responsibility to-day by handing it over to tlie more capable hands 
of the Assembly. 'Hie House has before it the strong protest of Mr. Gokhale against 
similar action of Government, Responsibility will no longer bo mine and will rest 
with the House. If the House votes against the amendment it will bo on its own 
reSDOnsibilitj’ and my only regret will bo that tlio House did not rise to the occasion 
and realise its fnll responsibility.” (Applause), 

Amendment defeated 

_ It was now 5-30 p. m._ and closure was moved. The President pointed out that 
^ he accepted it, Sir Basil Bl.ackctt would have no right of reply. Sir Basil said he 
did not want to rejily. Dr. Gour protested that a number of speakers were waiting 
patiently for their turn. The President said he liad been told that both sides were 
agreed. Ihe motion for closure was then put and agreed to and the House divided 
ou the amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Tense excitement followed and thundering 
cheers from _ otiicial benches when they succeeded in rejecting Is, 4d, amendment by 
08 against 65 votes. Mr. Taril bliushan Roy alone reinainMl neutral. 'Thus out of 140 
members who were sworn in out of 14:!, to-day s debate laid attracted 134, being the 
largest attendance on any business sitting of the Assembly ever since the reformed 
House came into being. 

Demands for Grants 

The Executive Demand, 

On the 9th MARCH the House took up demands for grants. The Hon’ble 
Sir Basil Blackett moved the dcm.and for Rs. CO,000 under “Executive Council.” 

Mr. Jayakar, deputy leader of the National Party, moved total oinis.sion of the 
grant. 

Bir Basil Blackett objected to this as it was a purely mgative motion and was 
therefore out of order. 
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Mr. Jayakar, oontonted that the motion wmi in order as the Government of 
India Act permitted “reduction of the whole (rrant.” 

The Hoti’ble the President, after hearinft Mr. Jayakar. ruled that ho had given 
full con.sideration to the (jiiGStion and had also looked into the praotieo of the 
House of Commons. Though tho Government of India Act 67 (A) vy.as misleading 
on the suhjcci, 72 (E) made it char that the Statute did not specifically permit 
this Assembly to omit the grant thongli ho, did not understand wly the same 
words were not inserted in the ease of the Assemiily as in the case of Provincial 
Councils. 

Sir Ilari Singh Goiir Bubniilfed bis motion that the votable portion of the demand 
he entirely omitted. 

The President ruled it out, as the dcm.and was only for the votable item:^ 
(Laughter). Tho President said that ho found himself in a diffleiilty ns to vhich 
amendment should be taken up. Mr. Jayakar wanted to rediieo it to one nipeo. Mr. 
Srenivana Iyengar wanted to I'wliice the demand to six pies, Mr. Kelkar to three 
pies and Mr. Acharya to one pie. (Livniditor). He wished there had been eobosiou 
.among non-oflieinks in tin,a matter. Ifoaevcr, ho would call on Mr, Jayakar to 
move his cut to redue.ft the demand to rii))ec one. 

Sir Ilasil Blackett- submitted that this motion virtually negatived the grant and 
deprived other members to move euls to raise questions of policy. Ho suggested tlie 
Hou.sfi .should for the sake of eonvenieuce set uj) a convention .as to the figure below 
which the demand can be reduced. . , . -n 

Tlio Presideiir, ruled that while technically ev'cry cut hoivover big wa.s admissible, 
he would .siigrgefl that a oonveiition be established that ns in the ease of Ilailway 
Hoard no ditmand be reduced by .a motion below its. KKl so that others could move 
one rupee cat. Thi.s, liowcvcr, was a BUggestion for the future, but did not concern 
the House to-day, 

Mii. JAy.tKAK’6 Amiondment 

Mr. .lAYAKAR then, amidst upplaii.se, moveil his cut which was to reduce the 
demand for the Executive Council to Ki'. 1. Mr. .layakar made an imprcs.sive speech. 

Mr. Jayakar said for the time being Im was tho spokesman of non-oihaal 
benches, lie traced the history of the constitutional demand from Tsiidit 
Motilal Nehru’s resolution in tho old Asseni!>!y for a round table conference. They 
asked for bread and stone was ofllTcd, iinmcly, the Miiddiman Comniittoo. 'iho 
terms of referoiico of the cominii too were complained abont. JJut the_ committee 
sat on and brought out a ro|)ort they had all cxjK'cted. For iiistace, in Bombay 
they wanted Land llci'onuc and .liistico to be l.raiisferrcd to Ministers, Hiit instead, 
they got gas and boiler, as if th(>re was not enough gas in the non-officials and as 
if there was not enough boiling in Ihc country. As Mr. Das truly said at Faridpur, 
it all showed tin- distrust of the Ministers. A lady friend of his who had been 
watidiing the debates in the Bomli.ay Lcgislalivc Council told him one day summing 
up her views on diai'chy as follows ; “A husband and wife began to set a house 
together. The wife said to the husband, ‘we luave thriKi luindiTu rupees a month. 
We shall divide this in tho proporliou of two to one. You will keep tjic one 
hundred and i sliall keep the two hundred. I ahall employ all the .servants and 
look after their pomp and pageant ami they will bc_ amenable to my liehests. I shall 
spend this two humlrtd on my toilet and hair dressing and yon nianago with your 
one hundred all tJie twelve ehiJdrcii, we both manageil to produce and, when wo 
both ajipcar in society, our responsibility will be joint and undivided and you must 
not complain to the outside world.’ Tins is your liiarcliy.” (Laughter.) 

Proceeding Mr. Jnynkur said links diarchy was absolutely unworkable. This was 
eaki by the ininoiity of the Muddinian Committoc. But tue Government kept the 
country feeding on false promise and deniamling more and more eo-opcration 
and tl'ie more co opcr.afion vvas given still more co-opcratioii was demanded. Mr. 
C. R. Das, in his Faridpur speech, went to the length of saying, “provided some 
real re.spoiisibility is transferred to the people there, is no rctiBon why we should 
not co-operati'.” In making Ihis offiT, he went to the utmost limits. But there was 
no resiionsc from l.lie Government and. what more, the Bwaraj Pr-Tty went 
further. They put their best man in the chair of tho Assembly and some of the 
Swarajists even courlcd unpopularity and divorced thKinselvc.s from their life-long 
friend in order 1o eive eo-operatioii, they wire called sycojihanls and ])laec-!uinter8. 
They bore all (his . aluiimy and oll'crcd eo-opcratioii liy saying that, if sulhcicnt 
rc.sponsibility and initiative was .given to tJie Ministers they were prepared to accept 
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offices and co-oporate with the Government and the OJovernmentstill stood supreme and 
ifjnored what v/as happening; in tiie country. Even the Indian National Congress bad 

f ivcn the Government enough indication wlicn even during the last six weeks they had 
een here. Thi.4' session they had lichavcd in a most parliamentary way and even 
at the risk of great provocation did not behave otherwise. What was the attitude 
of Sir Easil yesterday ? He did not reply to the charge of Sir. JarnnadaB Mehta 
and others tliat the Government went creating a false surplus and coucealhig the 
burden of taxation in inflating the ratio. 

Sir Basil : The charge was made both here and in the Council of Slate and I 
answered the charge in the Council of State. Tlic proceedings are in the hands 
of members. 

Mr. Jayakar maintained that the Government valued its votes more than its 
reputation. The power of the Government was growing, hccauso the votablc portion 
of the budget was slowdy being converted into iion-votable. La.st year they could 
deprive an officer of his establishment and l>avo control over his honschola allow'- 
ances. But now that too was gone. Even the carpet expense was non-votablo. 
The gravamen of his charge was that the Government had not in any manner 
responded to the gesture of co-operation. They had gone on taking ailvantago of 
the mood of the i)Cople, divided as lh(w already w’crc to entrench themselves more 
strongly. Indeed, the tide laid gone the other w.ay as yesterday's voting on the 
ratio question showed. '''We do not f«'l there is any reality in this House. 
This divinity (the. Government) is al)3olnl,cIy intractable. What is the use of our 
coming every year on thi.s political pilgrimage ? The last point has been reached. 
If the Government do not yield now we .shall have to think of going back and 
turn to some other racl.hods of forcing the Govermmaitto yield to the popular feeling. 
(Congress Party, loud cheers.) I know wc are powerless, bceauso we are divided and 
weak. But beware of the anger of a wejik man. Unle.ss you ohangc your ways, 
oUicr things may happen in this country.” 

Sir Basil BIACKEIT, reidying to Mr. Jayakar's complaint, said the reasons why 
he did not answer the criticism referred to were firstly, because ))oth sides of the House 
were anxious to coma to a decision on the matler’on which a decision hud become 
of very great importance to India : secondly, because the course of the debate was 
getting away from the ratio qiu«tioii to the (lircction of racial ipicstion and thirdly, 
because arguments used by Mr. .Taranadas could bo only properly treated by being 
ignored and, fourthly no argument had been advanced which had not been previ- 
o'uly fully dealt with. On a particular case he had given his reply in the Council 
anci ho would state it hero now. 

The President intervened and told the member that ho liad already given his 
reasons for not replying yesterday and that a reply to-day would not be in order. 

Sir Basil, thcreujion, used the opportunity of speaking briefly on the 

constitutional debate. The motion was to omit the grant for travelling 

expenses. (Mr K.aiigaswami Iyengar: No. Your travelling is non- 

votable). Sir Basil added that members of the Executive Council did not 
receive tr.avciliiig allowanco but had tour expenses. That was why in spite of 
the aracndiiKiit of the Government of India Act two years ago they were votablc. If 
the cut wcio carried, public interests would sufler. Some of the spceclics made 

yesterday showed that the House was very much in need of virtues of faith, hope 

and ch,arity or love. The Viceroy had told them in opening the session that powers 
of legislatures in the dominions and elsewhere were inorea.sed by their tacitly 

assuming that they had more responsibility than was given by statute. The result of 
this assumption was th.at the executive powers which existed went into disuse and 
were after a time abolished. But neither this House nor the Government would be 
prepared to say that condition of affiiirs under the reforms was such as to make thorn 
all thoroughly comfortable. Perhaps, members did not realise there were very 
considerable mental discomforts under the, present position not merely for them but 
also for the Government and the Government servants. They were trying to do a 
very difficult thing and they need hope, faith and love if they were to make advance 
touards a definite goal. Members took little delight in refusing to look with hope 
and in not showing an act of charily that they were trying to work towards a 
definite result and if nicmlicrs looked back lO or 20 years they would find that 
considerable advance had lat n registered and was being daily registered (applause). 
There was Indianisatioii of departments r.nd a, great change in the composition of the 
Central Legislature did not possess complete responsible Goveinmcnt but ho 
maintained there has been enormous change in the extent to which people’s 
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ropresentativcH could and did influence every action and policy of the Government, 
lie came out to India with a hope of contributin;^ his sliaro to the development of 
the reforms in the matter of the control of the legislature over the sj)ending power 
of the Govununuiit and members would iulmit that in this matter there has been a 
tremciuloiis improvement in tlio machinery by which the House exercised its control 
and he addctl that in his opinion, the finances of the Government had very greatly 
improved by the fact that they had to be snlanithai to a stern criticism and c,areful 
scrutiny by this House. If, iustead of all the time, cxtmplainiug they had not reached 
the final goal, members cxcr<‘i.sed tho virtues of faith, hope and love and assumed 
tacitly that they had more responsibility than was expressed in the letter of law, 
both they and the Government could work together and realise the definite goal 

Mr. T. 0. GOSWAMl said tiiat the Exwaitivc Council was the quintessence of 
the Qo\’ernaicnt of fitdia and hence tliis eoiistitiitional protest against the travelling 
cxpeiise.s of the Executive Council. Ife nskal why certain items of the Budget wore 
made non-votahle from votablc. It was not only not honest hut_ not lawful. 
The Britisli 1‘arliamcnt had perpetrated a fraud on the constitution of 
India by making non votablc the whole of the Jjco Commissiqn grant. India was 
robbed by the manipulation of currency and exchange. India did not want Swaraj 
with a mortgaged India. There was a eoiisiiiraey between the Government and the 
European vesteil interests to take ns much out of India as was possible before she 
got even the framework of reBpoiisible Government. With all sense of responsibility, 
Iro declared tliat the remission of the jiroviiieiul contributions was of utmost 
uneoiiecrn to him, because the whole of tho remitb-d nioni'y was not ai)plied_ to tho 
traiififerred departments. In discussing the Finance Bill, tliereforo, the remission of 
the [irovineial contributions should not weigh with the members and_ yesterday, when 
he asked about Jibaulal Catterjee, a political pilsoncr wlio wa.s on his deatlibcd with 
tuboreulo,sis, he was told that the ease was under consideration. 

Sir Ale.xaiul(r Muddinian ; Sir, I said tliat the man was released from jail, but 
is in the custody of tho District Magistrate. 

Mr. Goswanu : What is tho dificrence between that lie is in custody nnd ho is) 
not in jail ? Even trarburiaiifl and savages would_ treat human being.s with greater 
eonsidorations. When the question of bomlrs was being discuftsed, rospeet for human 
life was preaclied. 1 should like tho olikial side to show respect for human beings 
mid it is only then that tliey (bomb-users) will respect tho lives of foreigners iu this 
country. 

Mr. N. 0. KELKAR said though technically the inenlion aimed at rwluction of 
establishment charges, virtually it was directed against the Esccutive Councillors 
whose salaries were nou-votablo. The Government of India had failed to defend 
Indian interests and take the Nationalist view whetlier in matters of finamaal concern 
or otherwise. There was no responsibility to the Icgislutnrc and indeed responsibility 
was impossible to locate between provincial Govoriuncnts and the Government of 
India and tho Secretary of State. Tliey knew it in pracUeo in the case of passport 
difiiculties for certain persons. He contended that want of education had not stood 
ill the way of any country’s advance. Multiplicity of language did not bar South 
Africa from getting self-governincut. India’s proleelion by Britain was in imperial 
and not India’s interests. As for the electors’ responsibility, what did it mean ? 
Liability to take the consequences. If a wrong member was sent, electors would reap 
the bcuctit of it. He for one would strongly opnoso the present syatent of Government. 
“Yesterday we wore asked to vote for Is. g 1. because it was a de frudo ratio. To¬ 
day we are asked to vote for tlie Government because it is a Ue faHo Government. 
(Liuightcr). [ refused to do so yesterday and f will not do so to-day. No nation¬ 
alist ought to be grateful at the sacrifice of her political liberties.” (Applause), 

Moulvi Mahomed YAKUB suj)porte<I the motion with the reservation that the 
interests of minority oommunitics must lie safeguardwl as outlined in the resolutions 
passed at tho .Gl-India Muslim Diague in 1920. He agreed with Col. Crawford 
that the electorate was not an educated and iatelligeat as it sliould be ; but, 
when Colonel Crawford quoted Mr. Belvi’s vicw.s on our franehise, why did he 
not (luoto tlie views of Mr. Belvi about franehise in Canada ? (Hear, hoar.) Educated 
Indian Mussalmans were second to none in their desire for self-government for 
India ; but at the same time, they wanted to make it clear that their demand was 
supplemented bj- an equally strong desire to protect their religious, social and 
economic interest'), for he hclievetl tliat being members of a minority community, 
they could not allow themselves to be drilled without knowing what their position 
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under the sun would be when Swaraj dawned. Proceeding:, Mr. Yakub read the 
terms of (guarantee given to non-Muslim nationals in Turkey. 

Mr. Joshi asked if Mr, Yakub would lie satislie/l if those provision.s were 
introduced in the Indian (Constitution for Mnssalmans. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Yakub ; Yes, But how can I be sure, when a Hindu leader like Lala 
Lajpnt Rai says, as he is reporb^d to have said on another ocjcasion, that Hindus 
fjiould not give Miissalmans more scats in Councils and that the laicknow Pact 
was a mistake ? 

Lala Lajpat Rai asked Mr. Yakub to quote him correctly. 

Moulvi Yakub : Sir, Lalaji is r(>]>ortcd to have said ;—“He could not nnder- 
Rtand those Hindu loaders who said that they must have Swaraj at any cost. 
What would they gain by Swaraj, if tln;y lost their own identity. (Cric.s of hoar, 
hoar.) He did not want the Hindus to Ije destroyed.” 

Sir Abdul C^ayum :—It means that if it is not a Hindu Raj, tlien they do not 
want Swaraj. 

Lala Lajpat Rai :—I entirely rcpudi.'ito that fiiiggesBon. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub ;—However, Sir, Dlussalinaus cannot bn blamed if they 
biaiig poor in number, in education and in wealth ask tor protection of their lives 
and interests. Place u.s in the same [Kwition in wltieh non-Mussalmans are in Turkey. 

Lala Lajpat Rai :—Much more. 

Proceeding, Moulvi Yakub read the resolutions passed at the Muslim League 
to show the fundamental condilioiis iioees.s.iry for co-opcrallon between Hindus and 
JIuRsalmans. 

Wlien he referred to communal relations, Mr. Kahiruddin Ahmed interjected• 
“Oh, the question of music heforo mosque it! a religious matter. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yuknh It is not a religious matter. What our religion says 
ia tliat Muasahnans should not be purjErsely disturbed wliey they say their prayfcrs. 
(Cries of hear, hear). If thei'c is any intention (o disturb the prayers, tlion it is 
criminal. ( Applause from Congress and Nationalist Party benches. Voices; 
"(iuito right” ) I challenge an,v Muasalinan to show me anything to say that 
playing of musi<! before inosciue is itself irreligious. 

Mr. Kabiniddin ; What about the Koran ? 

Mr. Yakub : It is an insult to ^uoto the Koran which Mr. Kabiniddin has 
never read. However, Sir, if you give tliese eondition.s ns stat(;d in the resolutions 
of the Muslim League, then wc shall progress togetlior. Otherwise, you shall 
have to wait.’ 

Raja Ghaznafar All Khan ; Do yon want the Royal Commission now ? 

BIr. Yakub : WhotluT wo want or Jiot, it is coming in 1929. As practical men let 
something be done. Let us unite. Of eourse, w’o .a))])ointed a committee in the 
Ijahore Session of the League which sent an invitation to the Gongress Committee 
for a conferrenee to discuss tlie communal sitiiatioji and settle the lines for reforins. 
Wo received a very disappointing reply ; but now that the Commission is coming 
when the iron is hot we should sit together and formulate our united demands. 
On behalf of my community, 1 jigain extend the invitation to tlie Congross and 
Nationalist parties. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI congratulated Maiilvi Mahomed Yakub, Deputy President, on 
his speech. Muslims were perfectly right iu doing all they could to safeguard 
their interests ; hut a similar right should not he denied to Hindus. He ivaiitcd 
neither Hindu raj nor Muslim raj but an Indian raj. In fact no coinrminal raj 
was possible to-day and they must develop in a manner as would semire tliem a 
la.stiiig Indian raj. It was with this feeling that he had decried the Lucknow Pact 
at the Bihar Hindu Conference. He admitted that the authors of the laicknow Pact 
drew it up in absolute good faith ; but it was a short-sighted policy and 
was responsible for the existing poison in their relations. (Hear, hear). He 
assured Mr. Yakub that every right conceded by the Turks to their non-Muslim 
nationals M'ould be conceded to Bluslims in India and even more. (Applause) But 
while the Muslim minorities should have adetjuate pi'otcction against the Hindu 
majority, the Hindus and Sikhs should have similar protection iu the Punjab and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Ytikiib ;—You will have it. 

Lala I,ajpat Rai said it was a matter of right and justice. The real question 
was of terras and safeguards. These must be tajtled ; but they must not be such 
as would in the name of i)roteelion of intersts entirely debar evolution to self- 
government. He welcomed particularly Maulvi Yakub’s pronouncement on the 
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question of music before mosques and declared that any one who played music 
before mosque with the intention of tlislurbiuK prayers was not only a lunatic, but 
a oriminal, and wherever music had been played from time iinraemorial and 
Muslims disturbed a procession that too was criminal (applause, in which all acotions 
of the House joined). Let the Government and non-oliiciala evolve a scheme to 
eiiminate this. The Muslim Lftigue’s resolution was not the flnal word. It was 
the basis for dia<!ii8Mion and they were iilre;i.ly having conversations on the subject. 
Tlicrc were in the League’s resolution suggestions wliich wei'e impractical ; but 
tim underlying sentimont in rcsjtcct of wbicii he accepted them was the questions 
artectiiig any eOinmnnity from the pnrvimv of the legislature as some safeguard 
against religious matters of one community being disturbed by the votes of 
the other. 

t-'oining to tin- political part of the ilehak!, he commented on Sir Basil’s appeal 
for virtues of hope, charity, and luvo; ; but he wisheil the Govern inoiit practised 
these virtues. He liad faith in God who, when the cup of injustice was full, would 
do justice to India. He did not expect charity from the British to Indians, when 
even among their own pooiilcin Euro|)c there was international injustice. He did not 
qne.stion tile motive of members of the Govi'iiiment ; but they were part of a soulless 
machine and were to protect tlie interests of their own country. Indians might be 
clever politicians but wore children in iliploiinicy. Tlie Government played with words 
and what noii-ollieials considered us promise turned out to be notluiig of the sort. 
Tills House was a mocltory of Barliamcnt and the curious manijiulation of votes that 
went on was fully apparent yesterday when only 2H non-officials voted for Is. lid. 
against 05 and yet tlic world was told that the Assembly had aceciitod Is. Od. 
(Hour, hear.) This new eoiistitulion Iwd indeed made their po.siLion worse. 
Formerly, res|)aiisibility was entirely tliat of tin; Govonimeiit. Now the 
votes were imuiipulaled aiul that rosponsiliilily was sifted on to tlie Assembly. 
He wanted that the Govermuent gave, them absolute power in now things anti then 
sen the result ; but if there was no such gesture, he woidil say seriously and not 
bluff that not only our misguided youths but even elderly men and those having 
a stake in the c-iuutry might be driven to despair. He was supporting the motion 
not to urge a Ifoyal Gummission. That demand liad been previously put forward. 
He supported this luiiiual jirotesi against the system of Government which he 
considered as irresimnsiblo, arbilrary and autocratie w'liieli Jiad in no sense improved 
the relations bt-lweeu the rulers and the ruled. (Applause.) Ho offered to como 
to a settlemeiil. both on the Hindu-Muslim question and between the rulers and 
tlie ruled if the other sides resjionded. The Government members must have charity 
and love, but quite the reverse of it was exhibited vvliou the Government raeinberB 
dcfendetl [wynicnt of 11s. 9 a luontii salary to railway menials. He was most 
sni'iirised to find Kcv. Macpluiil, a Minister of Giiristian religion, defending this 
Vi'ages. It was a ealnuiiiy to (lie religion of Olirist tliat this Minister sliould have 
ilefcndcd a wages of Ils. \) on the basis of supply anil ilemand. (Applause), 

Mr. IIATNAHWAMT, rciirescnting the Indian (Jiiristiun community, expressedliimself 
ill sympatliy with Uie object of tlic molion, but not with the form in which it was 
moved. H.c doubted whether this Hou.se was the jiroper forum for putting forward 
the national demand. It was iteitlicr a conveiilion nor a constituent assembly, but was 
a subordiiialc iiarliainent. He also doubteil whetJier politieal and social conditions 
just.ilied a more rapid political progixsis. National unity, nalioiitd .satietion not only 
ill the form of physical force, natiomil civil service which would e.Tccuto tlie behests 
of the legislature were comlitioiis yirecedeiit (o the grant of a large measure 
of self-goveiimioiit. Trematiire eonslitutioiialism which was enforced in some 
countries in Europe before the condition iireeedent of national unity was forth¬ 
coming and even the history of premature cmislitutionalism in England towards 
the end of the Middle Ages showed lioiv siieb attempts came to grief. In speaking 
of national sanction ho did not refer mmely to physical force but to public opinion 
and who would deny that to-day’s public, opinion in India was urban and tliat the 
villager did not back it i’ (A voice ;- tpie.stion.) He admitted that Frovineial 
Governments liad been conceiled a partial measure of Helf-Govenimcnt but no real 
autonomy was possible even in a proviiiee until the national civil service was under 
the Ministers’ control. As regards tlie Gentral Government, ho had watehed its 
working lor a sliort period and what stnu-.k iiiiii was the unreality in which they 
seemed lo be woikiim-. (Hear, hear from nou-olheial benches). Kesolutioii after 
resolution was carried ami tlie Government aeccjiled defeats choeifully. This was 

as 
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demoraliziiiff both to the legislature and the Exenutire. (Hear, hear). As an 
Australian Governor once remarked, “to grant repponsilde institutions and to deny 
responsible Government i.s like lighting lire and stopping the chimney”. (Applause). 
Irresponsibility of the House was due to the fact that Pandit Motiifil and Sir P. 
Thakurdas did not offer an alternative Government to Sir Alexander Mnddiman and 
Sir Basil Blackett. If they did, many decisions arrived at by a niiijority of the 
House would now be realised. But while ho b.elicved that the present constitution 
had great defects, he did not w.aut political progress to outrun social progress and 
wanted, national unity to precede political mlvauce. It w-as quite possible in an 
atmosphere of blue in 'which most modern Governments found themselves that the 
British Government might grant India a large measure of Swaraj provided agitation 
were universal ; hut till they got unity and a national citizen army the demand for 
a large measure of self-government must bo considered as out of due time. 

Turning now to the Govenimont he could not congratulate it on a more 
satisfactory attitude. At one time it was ])Opular to describe the Govei-nment as 
n trusteeship. Afterwards there was a cry for a, change in the angle of vision and 
recently they had asked for a change of heart. History would npholil the Government 
for discharging the trust in the matter of dcveloimient of property held. (A voice ; 
Question). As for ciuuigo of vision this was impossible and worild only make the 
Government squint-eyed (langliter). As for Grange of heart the Government was a 
corporation having neither a body to be kicked nor a son] to he saved. (Laughter). 
The right attitude was to ask the British Governmout in India to change the whole 
philosophy of their attitude towards the people of this country. They must act as 
true teachers not to find out how lilfla the ])n[>il knew but try to draw the best 
out of the pupil, to behave like au elder brolhei- >vho should do everything honestly 
to make his younger brother share those coiidU-ions which the ehlfr irrother had 
possosaod. 

Mr. Ratnaswami’s next advice was that the British jreople in India should not 
follow British history whore the aristocracy looked n|)on all popular movements as 
advances oh their qiuirtW's and ])rivilogos so that rights were conceded only at the 
point of extreme popular and universal agltatioti. It was wit)i this attitude that the 
British Government in India viewed all demands for greater extension of political 
rights and privileges. That \vfLS all very well in a country like England where the 
people were governed by men of their own race : hut in India tlio llritish must, 
anticipate progress and clo (sverythiug for securing political progress. While the 
representatives of the people were busy cyith the building of tlie superstructure of a 
free and ijrosj)erous India, the British on the other lumd nnist busy themselves with 
strengthening the foundations of that liberty and self government wliich he hoped 
would be secured to India ii\ the near future. He, deplored t.hc Government had not 
done anything to nationalise the army. Tliey should have doin', this almost 
immediately after the assumption of responsibility of llio Government by the Crown. 
The sepoy mutiny was not a national insurrection. Tliey must also nationalise the 
navy. He personally thought that the time had arrived when tlierc must be a 
reform of the eomstilution, if only to remove the difileultics betwen the Gentral and 
provincial Governments. Borne European jiaiiens had suggested tliat the Statutory 
Commission should sit in judgment over the political capacity of the people. 
That was exactly what the Commission should not be asked to do. The Commission 
was not to see how far the people were at present, lit for a large meaBuro of self- 
government, but to devise ways and means for lifting them and training them to 
attain full responsible Government as early as possible. As Robert Clive said : “To 
go back is impossible hut to stand still is dangerous”. lie trusted that by the 
eo-operatioii of a farsoeing Governmout and roprcsenlativos of the jieoplo who were 
wise to realise the limitations they could be united by a common jiurpose mid advance 
towards that goal which they all had at heart. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN affirmed that it was not possible for any Government 
to give any people self-government. This must come from the people themselves 
(hear, hear). It was alisolutidy impossible for the British Government by a stroke 
of the pen to create a national Government and making it function. Mr. Jayakar’s 
speech had been very able. It had been argued that before a statutory enquiry was 
ordered, His Majesty’s Government should make a declaration in Pailiameiit as to 
the exact' course to bo followed, by that enquiry. What the Assembly apparently 
desired was that the policy should be formulated by His Majesty’s Government and 
then the enquiry held to see how it could bo carried out. That was not what the 
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Government of India Aet c.onfemplaied or what other Governments had done. The 
8 ut!;j^cstion tvas, indeed, without, any precedent. If the sii^pjestion was followed, then 
that would b"' jdaeinff the enquiry in very awkward position; for the policy had 
been laid down. INIr. .Tay.'ikar liad fjiiotid the views of a lady friend on dyarchy; 
but the opinion of tliat friend was not very destructive to dyarchy. He agreed that 
the changes made in the Act by Tarliamenl. did constitute restrictions on the power 
of the Assembly ; but those restrictions were, in the opinion of Parliament very 
necessary. 

Sir II, S. Gour interjoeted ;—Did yon protmt against Parliament’s action 7 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ;— [ recommended that one of the great dangers in 
which I find this House involvi'd is that exercise, of authority brings its own reward. 
Of course, there may be people who would say that my excess authority will bring 
its own reward. Some memliers liad said that the foreigners must be fought. _ As a 
jiolioy, it may iio no<-essary, but I a-sk i.s it wi.se ? If you have got to live the 
frog, then you must make friends widi the crocodile (Laiiglitcr). It was iindoubtodly 
tile duty of the Icgislatin'o to jicrsiiado the Government to act in the way it n*tes, 
but this could not be achieved liy figliting the Government. Hares are snared by 
many ways, eitlier by kindness or by other ways. Some times you snare it by treating 
it kindly (A voice :—'Never). 

Dr. Gour ;—Tin; hare i,s still wily fl.augbterh 

Proeeeiing, tlie Home Member s.aid no constitntinn oould be nm where the 
legislature was in conflict with the Executive; yet the Government had to be 
carried on anil so there were the residuary jiowcrs. The more the Assembly forced 
on the Government, couslitiited as it, was to exercise the residuary power conferred 
on that GoTcrument, the more the .'Vssembly weakened itself and the Government. 
Ho was glad to lind that Mmilvi ^loliamed Yakub had explained the position of 
Mu.ssalmans and Jjala I.ajpat Rai had roeiproeated it in a speech which coiitaincd 
much that was reliable. The commiiiiiil <iuosliou iniist be solved by the people 
themselves {A voice: If you will allow.) . 

Sir Alexander Muddiman :—if the suggestion is that wo are not doing evorytmng 
we can possibly to deal with tlie quostioii, tiien 1 do believe there is iio one in ^^Uio 
Ilonso who is iiicpared to repeat it. Coiicliuling, the Ilome Member said * All 
are agreed that some cluiage in the constitutkm_ is desirable; but the question is 
tvhen and how it could be made. I do not think I can elaborate it on the grant 
under eomnderalion. The general charge a,gainst the Executive t.loycTnmeiit apart 
from the question of reforms is;—“VVe iiave b-ft undone many things which we 
should have lioiie,'' This is a plirase ivliieli many a man repeats every feunday. 
(Laughter), As long as the opposition eontiiivics as it does in this Kouae, the 

Govofnmoiit of India will not be able to meet it coi'iiorately; for opposition will 

continue to repeat it. (Here the Home Menibar was imperfectly heard), I wish this 
constitution,al issue had been raised oii a spccifie resolution. One motion was 
recently tabled; but it did not. attain fruition for reasons which 1 cannot under¬ 
stand (Laughter); the motion now is for touring expenses for Executive Couneillors. 
I crave the raerey of the House that those be granted. (I>a.ughter and applause). 

Motio.x rAamEP by a Majoeity. 

The motion was carried by 65 to 56 votes amidst loud non-official applause. The 
Assembly then adjoiiriied, 

Gn.'iToiiifi Ok.mand. 

On the 10th MARCH the House look up the demands for grants on their merits. 
The House first voted Ke. 1 for the Exceiitive Couiieil rnemberB’ touring expenses 
without fui’tber discussion. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved the demand under Customs. 

Mr. Scslui lyeiig'ar moved a tokcii cut under Customs demand to Y>rotcst againw 
the Government' for having “a more, or less iineoiise.ious bias in favour of British 
interests a.s against Indraii interests.” lie iiiglanced the reduction of import duty 
on cotton pieeegootls and reduetion of export duty on tea. and hides which he said 
were helping the Brirish interests. The motion was withdrawn. 

Revish'S or Customs TaiiiI'T'- 

Mr. Raiigaswami Iyengar moved a token cut to censure the Government for not 
undertaking a Bcientilie revision of cii.sloins tariffs and for the manner in wliicli the 
revision had takcii place. He inslaiiceil the ease, of sugar duty which has been made 
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specific on the pretext of safeguarding their revenues from falling off, both of which 
had really doubled the revenue at the cost of the consumer. There was then laxity 
on the part of the administration. The Auditor-General had condemmed in no 
uncertain terms the various frauds which had gone on in the Calcutta Customs 
office for generations. The Public Accounts Committee too had commented on the 
subject. Then again the difficulty secmetl to be cauwxl by the subject being 
under two membei's, namely, tbc Commerce Member and the Finance 
Member. There was .an extremely unsatisfactory position in regard to land 
customs. The motion was rejected. 

Assessment of Doty on I^fPORTED Paper 

Colcmel J. D. Crawford moved a cut to protest agiiinst a recent ruling as to 
assessment of duty on imported paper. In 1925, the TImjse gave, he said, a definite 
protection to paper indii.stry, particularly bamboo pulp. A new customs ruling 
which was i.ssncd on the sn\>jcc,t was ‘nhra vires’ and was issued without any notice 
being given to traders concerned. Therefore, bona lidc tra<lcrs had been put to a 
great loss. The motion was withdrawn. 

ScAEE Op CiJiJucs’ Pay T.n Tut: PuoviNfuss 

Mr. Duralswami Iyengar moved the next cut to i)ro(;est against the invidious 
distinction between provinces <ni the seal" and jtay of clerks in Madras 
Presidency. He asked wiiy was nof, distinction nnulo on the seiilo of salaries of superior 
services ? The motion was lost. 

Export Duty On ,Iute 

Mr. IC. C. N(!ogy moved anotlior cut under the aamo head (o protest against 
the export duty on jute, which h(! said was a greal. hamlicap on the juic producer. 
The producer had not been .able during llio last year (wen to recover the cost of 
production. Purchase of jute was in the hands of a st.rong ring which cleverly 
mnnipulatcd the prices in such a way that ttic niajo)’ jiart, of this ta-vation fell on the 
cultivator. Ifo, thcrefoi'c,^ rc<;omni<>iidcd that an immediate cmiiiiry should bo 
instituted to find out if ibis taxalion lioiild he rcdiicc'd or the lot of tiiu producer bo 
improved. The motion was lost. 

ABOI.ITION OF EXPOllT DITTY ON RICE 

Mr. Tl. Tok Kyi by a cut of Its. 100 jdcaded for the abolition of exporl. duty 
on rice. He said tlmt the duty was injurious to India in gcv\eral and to Burma 
in parlicnlar. Burma alone contributed ninety per cent of the total export from 
In dja. On account of this duty, tlio pricoa of rice hf«l risen about, six times 
during the last few years in all provinces 

Sir lijisil Blackett pointed out, tlmt so long as Indo-China and Siam also levied 
an export duty on rice and would not reduce or abolish it, Ihtwc was no use 
discussing the question. The duly in all tlie lliroc cases was falling mainly on the 
consumer, Ijccausc in the ease of rice, tl)crc was praetieally a monopoly for India 
as well as Siam and Indo-China, and Ih.cro was a steady demand for it. So long 
as the Governincnt had other duties wdiich had firior claim for reduction or abolh 
tion, so long the Govenimcnt of India could not hold out any lU'omise of abolilioi 
of export duty on rice. 

SMUGOJJJSO ON DAND ROEDEES 

Mr. K. C. Roy by a cut of Rs. 100 raised the question of Emuggling cn lane 
borders, especially in Kathiawar where, according to Ihc taxation Enquiry Committee 
there w'as Binuggling of silk and malelicB. He feared this w-as due to a silly con, 
vcnlion which the Government of India entered into with the Indian States. Tht 
Oommittco had recommended enquiry in th.is suVijcct of convention. Mr. Roy 
wanted to know what the Government liad done. 

Sir P. Th-akurdas said his information was that close upon a crore of lupccE 
had been lost to British India’s revenue by this smuggling. I'liere should, therctore 
ho no delay. 

Sir Basd Blaokctt agreed that Sir I’nrshothaindas’s figure of one crore was no 
wide of th(! murk. He pron)iscd to secure soic.c <h cision as scon as it was posBihlc 
The cut was lost. 
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;n the. House resumed after lunch, Mr. M. K. Acharya oytposo.d the entire 
• under the head “Oustoms” and put forward the theory of redress oi 
CCS before supply, Wlion Mr. Acharya rosuriu;<l liis seat the demand was 
to by 42 against 32, the Nationalists remaining neutral. 

POST A^JI) TET,E(iR.\Pir DEMAND 

, n. N. Mitra moved the demand for grant under the head “Indian Postal 
'clegi'aph Departmcait” ijidnding the wording expenses, 
ii'. T. Prakasam by a cut of Its. 1,50() raised the jpoliey of paying 

salaries to postal clerks, pwuis arul sulionlinate services. He said an 
.idious distinction has been drawn between the salaries given to postmen 
.1 Madras and other eitica. The salaries of peons and po.simen who 
bore the brunt of work were very little eom|)are(:l to tlio.so over them. 

Hir B. N. MITEA was ebcered as lie rose to rejily to the debate in which 21 
members had taken part. lie spoke for tlirec-qiiarters of an hour explaining various 
actions taken l)y biro. Ho acknowledged ihal, generally incmlicrs had displayed a 
friendly spirit, bur some had struck a jariiug note. Ho did not expect the House 
would support the i.'ommunalistie views of Mr. Cbamaiilal. Mr. Farooki vras not 
fair lo him and the member from Hibar and otbers who spokii in the same vein 
should remember the dicl.ura ennneiated by t^ir Abdul tjayum that they _ eovdd not 
in (ho Postal Deiiartment make paynu'iils higher t.lian tho.se received by the 
employees of Central and Tjoeal (Joveriiments. A.s one who had worked as a clerk 
(apf)lanse) ho fully realised the position of postal clerks. He was glad at the 
tribute paid to Mr. Itogers, Postmaster-Ceiieral Bombay ami to bear Mr. Kelkat 
acknowlodgys the ri lalions subsisting in (ween the postal officers and employees in 
Bombay. As for TaiJa Lajpat Bai's eomplainl, regarding Ihc Punjab, Sir Bhupemlra 
di-elarcil (bat rim general wheme for fuliire recruitmeut of postal clerks was being 
worked out wliii h would provide for due representation of various eomiunnitios in 
aceordanee with tlri generid principles laid down by lltc Coventtnenl of India and 
that would remove a iy tibuse if it oxislcd in a,iiy cirele. He emphasised, however, 
tliat so fill' as ooinpliiints again.st tlie existence of a large numbtr of Anglo-Indians 
in the lelegTjiph service were eoneenied he would not he parly to depriving any 
person of bis liveliliood. Tho claims of other cominttniiies were to bo met not by 
getting rid of men already in employ, Imt liy regulating future recruitment. 
Hitherto, the ditlicuUy had been surplus departmental lelegraiOiists. They hoped 
to eonsiime these during 1927-28. As for (be wirele.ss l)riu)eb, there were in the 
supetrior sorvieii 7 Europt-uns and 2 fruhaus. 'Pbis was a fair projtortion to start 
with. As rttgards winfess operators t.Iiere were 78 I'litroiteans and 54 Indians 

ineluding Anglo-riidituis. 

Sir Blinpciidra cxiilained lliat tho suri>lus telegraphists were drafted into the 
wireless brunch. Stella were being taken (o iiitroduec a Kcbenie of reeniitment 
whieb would provide facilities for reerniiinent. of Indians. He promised Mr. Haji 
to look into the ipieslion of training for marine wireless. The speaker did not 

accept Mr. Josbi’s statement that it was (be jioor man who paid for tlie ])ost ofliee. 
On the other hand, whatever j>rolit was nuuU' came wholly from bnsiiifss men who 
were equally interested in telegraphs and telephones, (jomparing the figurcB of the 
budget for the year with the position three years ago. Sir Rhupendra shotved that 
postal expenditure had inercased by Its. (;8 lakhs as a result of extension of service 
and amelioration of the eondilious of employees while telegraph expenses had gone 
up by Rs. 1 lakh only. 

Coming (o the question of grievances, (he member rcrallcd that it was in 

February 1925 that liie House at the iiistancci of Mr, Jinnah committed to the 

ebarge of tlie spiaker the ease of postal employees and he had examined it personally 
in all its varied asiiects and had done all lie could ■within his lesourees to meet 
legitimate grievances, (Applause.) This was entirely duo to Sir Basil’s important 
ilcelanition that be did not treat the Cost and Telcgrapib Departments as prolit- 
eaniing wliieb Ibns enabled (he epraker every year to arrange his plans to use 
his surplus in bcnelleial ways. At iirt'scnf liis programme was extensitm of postal 
facilities and amelioration of the corulilioiis of the low tuiid stall'. As regards the 
former, it would benefit the poor man b.y extension of facilities in rural areas and 
ho mentioned that while in nine years ending 1924-25 only 780 additional post 
otfieos were opened, there were laiiiig oj iiied in (he euvreiit and the jirevions year 
1,400 new post ulliees. (Apidausc). He trusted the House would iml upset the 
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financial arrangement ; for otherwise, be would be knocking as a beggar ever 
at the Finance Member’s door for some subsidy for his programme. (La 
He assured the House that all suggestions made by the members would 
his most careful and syrapatlietic consideration, particularly, in regard to 
improvement in the pay of postal clerks in Madras City. (Applause). 


CENSORING TELEGRAMS 

Mr. K. 0. Koy moved a cut of one rupee to draw attention to the mam 
which telegrams were censored. He read the section of the Telegraph Act \\ 
contemplated supimcssion or detention of telegrams in c,a.sc of emergency or in 
interest of piihlio safety but statutory rides under the Act laid down that su 
power be exercised in the ease of any message “of objectionable or alarming nature... 
Mr. Roy claimed that this rule was inconsistent with the Telegraph Act and he 
required Sir B. N. Mitra to get legal opinion of the L.aw Officer of the Crown. 

Coming to the question of the administration of law, ho said tlie House had 
this matter rcecntly brought to its notice by censoring of telegrams regarding the 
^aragpur strike. The speaker said under statutory rules every telegraphist whether 
in a town or in a village was a potential censor. He had large experience of the 
manner this censor worked and gave to the House a recent instance of how a 
communique issued by a department of the Government of India was held up as 
objectionable by the Tclegraidi Office, Madras (Laughter) and on rcfimenee, the 
objection of the local telegraph office was upheld hy the local authority. He made 
representation to the Homo Dc|)artmciit and got the matter sot right, but it \vas 
three days after he had booked the message that he got first information of its 
censure. Ho would, therefore, urge tlic IiidiLstries Member to review the present 
position and issue a sensible circular. Newspaper men had a grievaneo against 
application of the statutory rule. (A]iplause.) 

Bangaswami Iyengar said, he had numerous instances to quote in supporting 
Mr, Roy’s motion. It was a scandal that newspapers were at tlie mercy of the 
tiilegrapliists and were deprived of inneli valuable news. Once Mrs. Besant tele¬ 
graphed that she wanted bread and marinate, but the telegraphist thotight this word 
marinate was a kind of dynamite and deleted it, (laughter) and Mrs. Besant had 
to content liorself for a fortnight with bread alone. 

Mr. K. C. N cogy asked ivhcthcr the Government liad any statutory autbovity 
to issue rules. The eharfieter of emergimey contcmijlated liy tire section was of faV 
graver character th.an a ca.sual strike' like the one at Kliarngjnir. Rules must not 
be inconsistent with the Act. 

Mr. Avtliiir Moore strongly supported Mr. Roy. No responsible man would 
object to censorahlp in regard to certain matter; but, it must have a co-ordinated 
system an;! proper authority. It is ludicrous that a communication issued by one 
m the me.,?! serious-minded departmenta of the Government of Indi.a like the E. and 
H pt’Pp"'meats, should be held up by the telegraphist in Madras as unfit for 
publication. They had an insfanec in connection with the despatch of troops in 
China. ^ 'Hii'i information was known to joiinirilists in this country for a number of 
days. The telegram booked in Delhi were hchl up for several days and the rea-son 
was not any military nocessity, but a trivial oxciiao that tlidy did not wish the 
statement of the Viceroy on the Biihjeet to the Assembly to be anticipated. 
(Laughter.) But it was anticipated in Bombay, Lahore and elsewhere. This was a 
serious matter and Mr. Roy had done a service in calling attention to it. (Applause.) 

Bir B. N. Mitra said that he was not aware of the facts concerning censorship 
of the telegram in question. Referring to Mr. Ncogy’s complaint, he observed that 
the statutory rules were published in Tlie (jaxette of India. Mr. Eoj' had brought 
to notice certain facts connected with administration of rules by the snbordinaks 
of Ike Telegraph Department. He woidd certainly ha\c the matter- looked into. 

Mr. Eungaswarai Iyengar: What about the. revision of the rules ? 

Sir B, N. Mitra ; These rules were examined carefully by the Legishilh’o 
Department before (hey were issued and they had satisfied tlicmsclves that the 
rules were in consonance ivith the Act. If Mr. l&ngaswami Iyengar ivantcd further 
examination lie had no objection. 

The cut was, however,^ pressed to division and carried, 44 voting for and 39 
against it. Several Swarajists abstained from voting. 
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Sknijino Trleoiiams By Post 

Mr. Roy by .'uiotlirr token <‘iit objecttid to tlie ]) 0 .sting' of tel(!;'riuna by the 
dopArt.nieiit, when there was a (roiijfeatioii or breakdown in traffic. 3'he obnoxious 
rule wai in the diipartinental manual authorising: (lie tele^rrapli master to post the 
telep,rii.ms. For example durini!: the Chriat.mas wiaik, there was coinj)let:e breakdown 
of service from Oalcui'a to Northern Iiulia and tch?j:;rams were in several cases 
]iost(.‘d. He objected to tiiis on principle that the tclc;;rains m.earit for transmission 
should not be posted, but should b.t wired and if not .sent back to the sender or at 
least the money refiiTided. Bir (Sanen Roy said the breakdown in service durinj; 
Cliristmas was due to c.otti'cstion al. tJ.iuliati where the OouKress was held. Tho 
department did the work well and so the censuri! was undeserved. The motion was 
carried by 1< ie,aiMSt 41, a few Bwarajists remainiu;; neutral. 

Post And Tm.iiouAfii Demand Passed 

'Tiic demanl un Jer Po.st and Tclc(frapbs was (hen ]int, reduced by Rs. 2 and 
was passed by tho House, OonKivssnien dissciitinp; but not challenging a division. The 
House then adjonr icd. 


The Currency Bill. 

On the 12th MAROH when the House resuiucd discussion on the Oiirrcnoy Bill 
the President declared th.at though llic Assembly vejecUid l.s. 4d. ratio on the 7th 
March, it had not yet ac.c.oi)tcd Is. tid. Clause 4 dealing with the ratio would 
bo lirstdisposed of liiiaily. 

By 02 ((gainst 57 the Legislalivc .Assembly earried Mr. .Seaha Iyengar's amend- 
luent imposing the obligation on tb<' Currency authority to buy line gold if tendered 
to a niinimnni quantify of 40 tolas. 

Sir .Basil Blackc' t was agreeable to rcilitce Uie proito.sed minimum in tho Bill of 
1,005 (olas to b(Xl in tlu! interest of tlu^ bullion inarkot. 

.Mr. Sesha Iyengar raised the question of a niiniinnm of 1,005 tolas propo.sed in 
the bill for the (|na,iiity of fine gold which if tenilered at the Currency Office 
must be purcli.iscd by the autborilies. He wanted this minimum to be reduced to 
40 tolas. 

Mr, Ihindy.t wanted it to be fiirtlmr reduced to ten tolas, while Mr. Kelkar’s 
amendment was to bring it down to dOO tolas. 

Sir Basil Blackett said the pui'itose was merely one of convenience and to see 
that Uic luilliou market’s business was not prejudiced, but ho would accept Mr. 
Kelkar's amendment. In practice. Sir Basil aildcd that the currency authority 
would gladly purchase gold in wliaievcr little quantily it was tendered. 

Mr. Shamuukham C'hcUi contended that there was no limit whatever to the 
quantily of gold that was lendc.rctl at the Cnrreuey Office in Kiiglund. The 
minininni limit of 400 ounces applied only to the sale of gold by llie Bank of 
EnglaMd. 

Mr. Relkar said if lie were the (Tovernmoiil, lie would gladly pureb.ase even tho 
least quantity of gold tint was ollcred at the Currency Office. This would help him 
to build up the resi.‘rve. 

Sir Ba.sil Blueket : 1 agree. 

Continniiig, Mr. Kelkar saiil that he liad suggested 300 tol.is with a view not to 
prejudice the interests of private dealers of gold. 

Mr. Prakasaiu preferred 40 tolas as minimum. 

The House tliviricd on Mr. Sesha Iyengar’s motion for 40 tolas which was earried 
by 02 to 57. 

Quality And Fineness Of Oold 

Mr. .lamnadas Mehta wanted to ensure the u.ssay quantity and fineness of 
gold. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied that there was absolute unanimity on this point. Tlie 
Government wished to bny gold in as largo a quantity as possible. If ho preferred 
dOO tolas to 4(f it was be<'.ause lie did not wish to interfere with retail trade in gold. 
Blit tho currency aiillKiriiy would receive gold without (he least possible restriction 
and conditions about the assay quantity and fineness of gold as given in the 
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notification were more coniprohenaive than those proposed iu the amendment of Mr. 
Jamnadas. 

The amendment was thereupon withdi'awn. 

Voting On Ratio (Jeause 

The President then put to the House Clause (i) as amended. 

Mr. Shanmukham CHETIT Jed the o|>positioii to the Clause urging the House 
not to accept Is. 6d. Mr. Chelti oppo.sod the clause because Is. 4d. ratio had been 
defeated by 28 elected representatives although 05 elected representatives had voted 
for it. He feared these 28 elected members had sold their souls to the Government. 
When posterity would go through the proceedings of tlie debate, tliey would lind 
that the Finance Member liad not replied to Uio noii-oflicials’ criticisms because he 
believed that arguments were of no use when the psychological moment had come 
only for counting of heads. India could not subscribe to the view that the rupee 
had no natural value and that there was no sanctity attached to any particular ratio. 
He twitted his Professor (Ur. Maepliailj as to the argument of the quantity theory 
of money and said his teachings of eeoiiomics hud made him (speaker) learn quite 
the opposite of what he liimsell luid taught. (Laughter). 

Proceeding, Mr. Chotti quoted the falling tendency in gold prices and contended 
that it would bo very dillieidt indeed to maintain la. Cd. ratio. 

Mr, Faaal KAHIMTULL.VH said he did not doubt the honesty of tliose nominated 
members who voted with tlie Government on the ratio question. But when elected 
members of the Aascmlily all thougiit one way why should the nominated members 
wild, according to Sir Abdul ()iiayum, were ignorant and did not understand the 
Bubjoet well go and vote for Is. (kb? They should have remained neutral and lot 
the decision bo arrived at by the ducted representatives of the people in this 
Assembly, lie wont furtlier ami said that the Government should in this matter 
liave abstained from voting, far it was too serious to be interfered with by the 
(Government or nominated^ parties. Even now. if the choice was left to purely 
elected bloc in the House including the European bloc and if there was freedom 
of vote to every elected member, the question would he decided in the interests of 
the country. But persoiialily ))laycd a most nvominent part and the result was that 
Ills Muslim friends had played into tlie hands of tlie Government who wanted to 
maintain their prestige- and nothing else. The eurrem-y and ratio of the country was 
not a riligiotis ijueBtioii. Wliy should the Mahomedan members have made it a 
communal question ? 

Proceeding Mr. Fuzal contended liiat notliing was more lilmly to endanger the 
good relations Itelwccn India and Great Bri(,ain than that India's Jiscal policy sliould 
be dictated from Whitebiill in tlie interests of tlic trade of Great Britain, lie feared 
that the Government of India was a mi.siiomer. It was the Government of England 
in India. (Applause). 

Mr. PKAKASAM, opposing the clause, declared that if it was ciirricd it would 
make it impossible for them in ful.iire to have a gold standard aiifl gold cniTency. 
The minority report of tlie Fowler tknnmittee consisted of disiidcrested Englislitnen 
who had told the real truth about India’s iiiteres(.s. Bir Basil Blackett bad lost 30 
crores of Indian money in niaintidniiig Is. Cd. India has been made a victim of the 
caprice of tlie l)uroaut:raey. 

Mr. 'Tarit Blmslmn ROY deprecated all atleiiipts which would only bring about 
an era of uncertainty. In spite of bis best cmUsivours, ho could nol. agree with Is. 
4d. ratio. Reducing the gold value of (.ho Tiipcs; would injure the interests of the 
suifering millions. (Cries of question.) Himself a busincssinan, he felt, he must 
subordinate his own interests to hi.gher iutcrcsis of the poor. (Cheers and counter' 
cheers). Ho quottal Bir P. B. Bivaswami Aiyar’s views in support of the contention 
that Is. 6d. ratio would benefit agriculturists. He m.ade it clear that in exercising 
his vote in the mutter he would do so according to the dictates of 
his own conseieneo midauided by frowns and unsediiced by the smiles of officials. 

Pundit Motilal NEHRU rose to reconcile the two opposing views on the ratio 
question. He said he was stipposal in certain quarters to be in favour of Is. 4d. 
and in others to be in favour of Is. G<1, But neither of the supposition was true. 
He had considered very carefully the Currency Report and also the speeches of 
members in favour of Is. 4d. auu Is. fid. and had come to one conclusion, namely, 
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that there had hnan no necessity made out for any lofcislation. On the one Btde, it 
was sti^ed that since the prices )iad adjusted themselves tola. 6d. this waa the 
i^ural ratio. On the other aide, it was stated that the prices had not odjuated 
tteinselves and thmifore Is. 6d. was not the natural ratio. If the prices iiad 
ailjiistod what was the ncoe.saity of passing any legislation ? If the prices had not 
adjuated why not the ratio _ba allowed to have its own course, lie emphatically 
(IwJaioci that, ho did not bcliovo titiv ratio to be natural, seiejitihc or even honest. 
He did not behove that anybody wonld give his vote on either side for consideration 
Other than liia own coni’iction. 

8 ir Basil Blachctt : Why diii you vote for la. 4d. 

Pandit Motilal : Althougli I am not in favour of la, Ad., I am not a>minst it. 
(Laughter). Tlio rea.sou is to my mind that eonsidcrations in favour of "is dd 
far outweigh tliose for Is. (id. When lie first said that the Congress Parly 
members would lie allowed to vote on thn side llioy likwl, it was due to tlio fact that 
the party had not thought i>ver tlin i|ue.stion. But even if they had not made it a 
•I'l'^atinn, tiie result of voting on their side would have been the same. He, 
timrcfore, urged tliat legisladon on tips issue lie droppeti, lieferring to canvassing 
whioli has lieen going on, lie read 1:, tlio House a telegram purporting to have boon 
sent by a relative of his to Mr, Itaii AInned, Assistant Whip of the Congress Party, 
asking the latter to se'! ids father wlio was seriously ill. But wJien Mr. Eiifi Ahmed 
teiegcaphed liack, he received a rci)ly Cliat Ins father was not ill and that the original 
telogi’iwn was not sent to him Ity any of his relatives. 

Pandit IVLiliiviya omphasisod tliat this was tlio first time that a statutory obli¬ 
gation was being imposed on tlie (love.rnment to maintain a particular ratio. The 
matter was of siicii vital importance that, tlio fiovernment sliniild have tried to soeuve 
unanimity of feeling in the House rather tlian legislate on the strength of a simteh 
vote of three. I’andit Motilal had sliown liow canvassing Imd been done. Wliy 
should not the Govonimoiit allow freedom of \oto to it.i moinbers and nominated 
uon-oliicials ? 

8 ir Basil BL.ICKEIT, reiilying, rcjiudiated any eoniicclion of the Government with 
the tulograin referred to by the Pandit. 'Iho Mouse would unanimously eoudemu 
such action. (Hear, hear). Pundit. Motilal had stated that llic IIouso must decide 
whother the time iiud coino for stabilising tlie exchange. This decision, the speaker 
maintained, thc_ House had already taken by taking the bill into consideration, 
thereby ivc-e.eptiug its principio, namely, that the time iiad come to Btabiliso' the 
CKohange. The House iiad on 'I'uesd.ay la.st doclaretl that it diil not wish to stabilise 
the. c.'cchango at Is. 4d. and tlie only alternative left was Is. Gd. If, however, tho 
House were to reject Is. Gd. the result woulil technically lie that the Government 
would be asked to work up to the ratio of two shillings now on tho statute book. 
(Voices : No, no). 

Sir Basil : I don’t say that it is juactioal. But this will be the toclinioal result 
of the vote, I (piilc understand tlie wishes of tliose who lost on Tuesday to turn 
down the clause., Init if thi.s House is not to make itself ridiculous it must accoiit 
this chuiso and pass it. Tlio o.icasion for staling that tho time was not ri[)o for 
stabilir.iiig was on tlio consideration of the bill )o which the House agreed 
unanimously. Pandit Motilal Iiad stated that they slioiild go on with executive 
action wdiich meant that tho Pandit held the Government to be justified in going on 
in maiutaiiiiug stability at Is, 6d. l)y the same method as they bad been doing 
hitherto. 

Pandit Motilal : My point is that responsibility will rest with the Government 
and not with this House, 

Sir BiUiil : d’hat is c.xactly niy complaint; that when this House is given 
responsibility it refuses to exercise it, (fjaugiiter and applause). Opportunity has 
been given to tliis Hou.so to decide tho very important issue and it has dooided 
against Is. 4d. and it will be nonsense for this House to pretend that it can now 
throw up its rcspousiiiiiity, _ by jioiuving out ‘Oh, let tho Government take tho 
respon.silnlity.’ d’lie House lew come to a decision and I submit it is ab.solutoly 
contrary to the interc.sts of this House that it should now tn-otencl that it is not 
responsible. It is al.40 time tliat wc taV:e into consideration tlie intcreBt of India. 
(Ironical hear, hear from iion-oflicial bciielios). Tho uncertainty hanging over the 
head of the market was ramoywl by Tmisday’s vote. It is entirely contrary to the 
interests of ludi.-i and of stability that we sliould now, having reached this stage, 
suddenly plunge the whole country hack into instability, which will he involved by 
any acttoii talccu by ihc House against the passage of this bill. Tho suggestion that 
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we should turn round and maintain Is. 6d. by csecutivo action is one which 
absolutely ignores the very important interest in this matter, namely, the interests 
of the millions of this country who arc interested in the stability of (i.Kchaiige. I do 
hope the House will recognise its resjionsibility and como to the decision that the 
time has come to stabilise the exchange at Is. (id.” 

Clause Four Passed 

The House then divided, 67 for and 03 against Cl.ausc i which fixed the ratio at 
Is. (id. The result was greeted with thundering elicct's by tlio supporters of the 18 
pence ratio. 

AMISNDMENTS to ClAtJSE II 

When the President placed Clause II before the House for discussion, juiblio 
galleries were largely depleted. The President said th.'it he would allow Messrs. 
N. C. Kelker and Vidyasagar Paiidya to move their rc.spectiyo amendments in respect 
of the establishment of a Gold Mohur in India and making it oiiligiitory on currency 
authority in India to give gold coin in e.xcbangc for gold. 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the amcTulmeiuis could be more usefully moved 
when the other Bill came up for consideration. 

Mr. K. (!'. KELKAK, retorting, said that he was aware of the matter and proceeded 
to move his amendment. He justified it on the ground th.at India was by no 
means unfamiliar with Gold Mohurs in the past and quoted ancient history and 
foreign records whore India had be(^n refeired (o as a land of gold. Why should 
not India like England have a Royal Mint of her own ? It was said that the 
British Mint would not agree to the establishment of a branch Mint in this ooiintry. 
He would, therefore, suggest th.at Gold Mohur circulation should thereby be dis- 
alloAved. He bad read m a Bombay paper that as many as 36 laldis of gold coins 
had been minted in the Bombay 'Mint long ago- Now even the rupee was being 
uftmiuted. The Bombay Mint even to-day was fully equipped and if only Govern¬ 
ment had the will, the‘Mint could be restarted. 

Continuing, Mr. Kolkar said that his amendment was not out of order, ns it 
only demanded .a gohl coin in oxohango for actual gold. Unlos,s the Government 
were determined to demonetise Gold Mohur, no sewious objection could be raised to 
his pro])Osal. Proceeding, Mr. Kelkar cmphiisiscd that jjcoifie hnd lost faith in the 
presejit curroney policy. It was neither fool-proof nor wisdom-proof. Ho pointed 
out that while the Commission wanted gold to be sold in India, Sir Basil prevented 
India from getting gold. 

Sir Darcy Lindsav, intervening, 6ugge,sted to Mr. Kelkar that although the time 
allowed was generally one iiour, yet he could ijnpose some limit upon his owm 
speech. 

Mr. Kelkar : I projmsc to cxord.se my full powers. If there is any member who 
does not like to hear ray speecli ho had hotter go out 1 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, tbercupon, left the Chamber. 

Continuing, Mr. Kelkar pointed out that Sir Malcolm Hiiihiy had given an 
explicit assurance that as soon as Lidia wanted a mint and gold currency, she 
should have them, but Sir Basil had deliberately departed from the Currency Com¬ 
mission’s recommendations. His evidence was not as good as his scheme. His Bill 
was not as good as his evidence anti he himself was not as good as his Bill. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

Demand for Salt. 

On the 14tb MARCH the Assembly resumed consideration of tiie demands for grants. 

About an hour and a b.alf was spent in discus.sing the demand for Salt and 
all the three token cuts moved were negatived. The demand for salt was then 
passed. 

ARMY DEPARTMENT DEMAND 

The Assembly next discussed the demand for the Army Department. 

Pundit Hridaynath Kunzru by a cut of Bs. 10,000 compiiiined that the recom¬ 
mendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee were not given 
eftcct to; not even those whii h in the opinion of the Committee could be carried 
out without delay. The report was published in February 1925 and even now the 
cavalry and artillery sections had not been formed. Lhere was racial difl'erenet 
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shown betwocii this Auxiliary Eon’c and the University Training Corps in the 
matter of aminunition, etc. Ho asked wliy every member of tlio IJniversit.y Corps 
should not be given a rillo. 

Mr. Ivabiruddin Ahmed; Reeausc it may be used in communal riots. 

Pundit Knnr.ru : These rilhst w ill be kept in armouries and will not bo easily 
available to the mcjubcrs of the eorp.s. 

Dr. Moonji quotetl tlie recommendations of the Committee showing that there 
was distrust of linlians Itehind tboiii. This was responsible for less exi)cnditure on 
the Torrilorial Force and more on the Auxiliary Force. 

Mr. Maewortli Young replied that the (lovenirnent of India's views on the report 
went to tin; Secretary of Shite on the 2-lth .June last and the decision of tho 
Secretary of Stale had not renched the (lovcrnment. ((tries : You will^ never get ith 
Arrangements cijuld bo nuule for Hie snpiily of Hervice.s rifles if Universities could 
make adequate arrangements for B;ifc ciistudy. The Mouse netid not be unnecessarily 
impatient over the delay in giving eflix't to the important recommendations of the 
Committee. Ho assured that there was no (piestion of distrust of Imlians, 

The motion was (tarried by 03 against 41. The Assembly adjourned for lunch. 

OOVJSIlNMJCiVI’'K MlIJTARy I'OIACY 

When tlie Assembly met after luneh Pandit Hridaynath KUNZRU raised an 
important debate on tho general jiolicy of the Military expendituro and the slow 
process of Iiulianisation. He aftirmrl tbat the Indian Army was being maintained 
at a huge size for Imperial sivrvice in oilmr parts of the globe. In support of this 
contention, (ho Pandit quoted from tho introduction by Jjord Cousin to tho book 
written on “Indian Corps in France” by t.ord Rirki'iihead and Colonel Mearsweather. 
In this book pulilishca luuler tho authority of the Secretary of State_ in Council, 
lj()i'd Cousins had said: “1 have Been it froqneiitiy stated that tho Indian Army is 
raised, trainetl and e(jui[)j)od for service in India alone or upon its frontiers and that 
the call to (xxternal warfare ivas, therefore, both novel ami disconcerting. Such a 
claim would not only bo indignantly repudiated by the Indian Army itself but it 
llnds no foundation in history. The liidiaii Army lias always posse.ssed and has 
be(!n proud of possessing tiio triple, functions of the jn-cservation of internal peace 
in India itself, r-hu defence of Indian frontiers ami preparednes.s to embark at a 
moment’s not ice for Imperial services in other parts of the globe. In this third 
aaiioot, India Ims tor long been one of the most important units in the scheme of 
Uritish imperial defence proviiling the Hritish Covornment with a striking force 
always ready, of admirable efliciency ami assured valour,” (He.ar, hearj. Bo none 
could deny that the Indian Army was uieaiit for external purpose. Proceeding, tho 
Pandit complained that tho recommendations passed by the Assembly with tho 
concurrence of tho Government on the Esher Committee’s report had not been 
given eflcct to. He asked whether the Assembly’s ohjcct in laying down conditions 
which should govern tlie size of the Indian Army had been fully accepted by His 
Majesty’s (TOvcniment. 

As regards Reserves, the Assemlily’s oliject w'as that India should have short 
service system follow'orl by service liy Reserves. The Inchcapo Committee had 
pointed out that pi'aco cstablislimcut battalion should be gradually placed on cadre 
basis which must be ultimately tw’onty per cent below war establishment. Mr. 
Burdoii as,sur(xl the Assembly in .Inly 1923 that tho system of Reserves had been 
acce])ted by His Majesty’s (Jovcimment and was lieing given cftect to. Why men 
was it not given eflect to ? Pcrh.aps, the system had been in force for a shOTt 
period in England itself. He wanted to know from the Coramander-in-Ohief (who 
was present in the As.scmbly) replies on all these points. 

Proceeding, Pamlit Ivunzni referred (o Mr. Jhirdoa’.s reply on a previous occa¬ 
sion that no stone would be left unturned in arriving at a satisfaetory settlement 
on the question of capitation charges. Ho asked whether a satisfactory settlenient 
has lieen arrived at all. Two committees Under the chairmanship of the Commander- 
in-chief liad enquired into the Indianisatiou of the Army, but their reports never 
saw' tjio light of dai'. But the British press h.ad announoed that_ these reports 
favoured substantial increase in tho ap))oinlinent of fndians to commissioned ranks. 
Indians were not getting admission in Artillery, Air Forci', Engineering Corps and 
in 'Tank Corps. The Eight Unit Scheme wtis one for (he segregation of Jnaians, 
As Mr. Montagu said on tho passing of the Govcnuiient of India Bill in iarliament 
“do not deny self-government to linlia bocau.so she is unable to defend herself anu 
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then deny her opportunities of being nble to defend lierself." Tins has been the 
policy of the British Government. Pandit Kunzrii saiii ; “The defence of Iiidis by 
Indi.'ins i.s more important than the question of constitutional reform.” (Cheers). 

Mr. JINNAH, who, too, had given notice of a cut to raise the quistion of military 
policy and programme, voiced the non-offici.al case at some length. Speaking for 
about 40 minutes he contended that the Oommandcr-in-Ohiefa statniicnt that not, 
a single man and not a single, rupee could be taken of!' the present military strcngtii 
and estimates was the most barren and disappointing. Where was the. policy and 
programme which the Government had dr.awn up to meet the wishes of tlio llonae 
expressed year after year ? Mr. .linnah had no doubt that India could never be 
saved the present horrible burden of military defence until the organisation was 
changed arid the array was nationalised. “The organisation of your army is still of 
the East India Company. It is to continue as the British garrison, as the Imperial 
Force. When is this to bo changed ? If your standing army is anniliilatcd, what 
is your remedy?” Mr. Burdon, late .Vrmy iSecrctary, had admiit.vl that the Territo¬ 
rial Force as the second lino of defence was of vital impor(.im'o; hiif what had the 
Government done ? It appointed the Sliea Committee Imt it was so incompetent 
that it could not come to a decision on it for 18 months ihough the Government 
was known to have taken action on the Royal Oommissinn report within a few 
■weeks. And now the Secretary of State was sitting on it. Let the Government 
recognise that not only there, would lie no economy without natioimlizing the army 
but they must give up the old cxplodefl system of depending on tlio standing army 
alone. The speaker’s recent visit to America as a member of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee had shown him that IJ. S. A. ha<l realised its mistake and though it had 
a standing army of 125,000 men it could ivithin two months jmt into field an array 
of a million. Unless therefore the fundaineiPal policy of the army organisation was 
changed in India they would neither bo able to defend India’s hearth and homo 
nor reduce the military burden on the people. 

The Government had in the years 1920 and 1921 tried to concede materially to 
the Assembly’s demands ; but what had happened after a good deal of controversy 7 
The Government appointed the Skeen Committee in August 1925 and the Committee 
reported in November, 1926. Its report went to the Secretary of State in January 
1927. It was hoped that this Indian Sandhurst Committee would give them a 
Sandhurst. Ho was muzzled and could not say anything aliout its conclasions; 
but the; Government of India though it appointed this Committee ihad told them 
that it was thoroughly impotent and could not publish the report of even its own 
Committee without the consent of the Secretary of State. Lord Winterton on tlio 
other hand, had told in the House of Commons that the blame l.ay on the Govern¬ 
ment of India (Laughter) who had not sent their views on it. He asked what harm 
was there in publishing the report. In fact if the report were published, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would be helped in respect of British recruitment whose shortage 
he had regretted in replying to Colonel (Irawford the other day. The report of the 
Committee, the speaker said, was practically unanimous and he paid his tribute to 
the .ability, skill and sympathy of their Chairman, General Skeen. (Applause.) But 
the fact really was to the speaker’s mind that the Government had no real desite 
to meet the universal public demand. They knew iiow Ijord Birkenhead had 
declared that if responsible leaders co-operated with the British Government the 
latter would not bo niggardly, how when this co-operation came the question of 
the settlement of eommniial differencais was added as a pre-requisite? Sir Basil 
had last w’eek told them of hope, faith, charity and love. “Is there any hope left 7 
(Laughter, and No, No from non-official bcnelic.s). Can you have faith (Voices : 
No, No). Is there any room for charity and for love (Voices : Ah and Laughter). 
The Home Member told us that if you live a frog you must make friends 'with the 
crocodile (Laughter). But that was not all. Fricnflship is one thing, but the Homo 
Member said you must persuade the Government and treat them kindly. These 
are all cinema moving films. We get to nothing”. Concluding, Mr. Jinnali said 
India'Was paying Sandhurst £80,(X)0, Woolwich £30,Ci00 and Chatham £15,000 and a 
huge sum for the British Royal Air Force in India in the last three years. Indians 
wci’c not at all admitted: He wanted the Government therefore to publish the 
Skeen Report without delay and hoped the Commander-in-Ohief would give them 
a ray of hope. 

Sir Alexander MITDDIMAN was glad to hear from Mr. Jinnah the admission that 
the report of the Skeen Committee was a very valuable document and h distinctly 
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important step. It reached the hands of the Government of India in Decemlicr 
aiut was des|iatchedj of course aft(T nllowinp; for oflicial delay, lo the Secretary 
of Slats. Now they were in March, lie therefon; ndviKcd some more patience. 
Mr. .Jinnah ha<l quoted the United Slates of America which could within two 
montlis put into the field an army of one million. In two months if India was 
to bo in a position to be able to put one million it) the field that would involve 
cxpendituri; more than rvhat they now spent on the army. Thcrtt was no country 
in the world which could do that in two inoilths. Mr. .tinnah nerd not be so 
despondent of one thousand rnpci's. 

Mr. JAYAKAR said if they wanted to develop a Bonae of power and responsibility 
they nuist be given lire arms;'but the Government treated llicm with distrust and 
suspieiou. At any r.ato he eoidil assert, this in the ea.se of Bombay where hundreds 
of young men from schools and ejilleges after joining the Indian Defence Force 
and Training Corps almost resigneil. They told him their eomplainis. 

Mr. Maeworth Yoting: Did you take iuiy steps to convey their complaints to 
the Military authorities? 

Mr. Jayakar; No, because I thought that the interfereneo of a political agitator 
like myself would sjwil the matter. I have no doubt Sir Chiinanlal Setalvad as 
Viee-Chanecllor of the University did report the complaint. I say that the policy 
in the training corps was the most deliberate process of killing the self-respect of 
young men. 'I’lio whole [loliey was so eleverly devised with small pinpricks here 
and there calculated to injure the self-respect and enthusiasm of young men. I 
Bay you arc really lunnbugs. Are yon prepareil lo state in how many years you 
propose to make the army absolutely ImiianV I am not concerned with the number 
of years; but with the anioniatie proeess by which Indianisation would he eomi'hto 
one day; hut the speech of the Commandor’-in-Chief the other day showed that 
he wa8 not prepared to cut down a single Britisher or a single rupee. The 
impression left on mo on the aerial display was that I was being ostracised by 
reason • of my colour and nationality. Alanulon yoiir policy of eaniouflagc. Let us 
mark the scaisc of our extreme eondeiiination by carrying this cut. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga AlYAR s))oke bil.l,er!y and asked how India could advance 
towards self-government if Iiidianisation of 111!; Army was not to pi'oceed hand in 
hand with Iiidianisation in other depaftinents. British people knew their rule was 
based on the army of oceiipalioii. That was why they distrusted Jnduins. After Mr. 
Ranga Aiyav’s speech the lionse adjourneil till next day. 

On the 16th MARCH resuming diseiission on the military jiolioy of llio Govern¬ 
ment Mr. K. il. ROY said the prineijial test of size of military budget was their 
military and foreign policy. Strictly speaking, the Foreign Office here was only 
n sub-agency of the Foreign Olliec in Downing Street and the Foreign Office did 
a lot of useful l^ork for His Majesty’s Government witliont getting credit for it. 
They had been following on the frontier a most ruinous forward policy. He 
strongly contested the view lliiu. there was fear of a Russian invasion and if 
economy was to be efl'ceted, it was not by stabilising the rupee at Is. 4(1. or Is. Cd. 
but'by stabilising at Razniak and not proceeding fnrllier. 

Coming to the question of Tndianisation he acknowledged the great advance 
m.adc in Indianisatiou in civil elep.artmenls, but it was a scandal that after a century 
of British rule not even a single Indian stall eaplain hail been produced in Indian 
army. Lord Cnrzon, by starling Imperial cadet eorjia, wanted absolutely to block 
the way to King’s eommissious hut the King-Emperor ujiset that at the Imperial 
durbar. The Esher Committee sat, but, as Sir Krishna Gupta observed, it was not 
definitely asked to make rceomniendations in the light or reformed conditions. Sir 
Charles Munro and l.ord Rnwlinson gtivc them territorial force, a second lino of 
rlefenec and thougli General Sliea’s committee produced n valuable report, even in 
this purely Indian question the Governor-Gcnrial in Conueil was nowhere and the 
Bcerelary of Btatc was sitting over it for six months. Probably, the Bkcrn report 
would hang till the statutory Conmiissioii e.amc out. 

Touching the eonstitntional aspect of the matter, Mr. Roy said though the 
reforms recorded great ndvanec over civil administration the authority of His 
Majesty’s Government over Army matters remained supremo. The Commander-in- 
Chief Avas the nominee of Imperial General Staff a)tprovrd by the King and the 
Government in this country had no hand in his selection. Then, again, ho wanted 
Army administration to be modelled on melhnds adopted by other cixilisecl countries. 
That distinguished General, late Bir James M^illeocks, has in his book expressed 
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universal feeling of British oilicors in liielia that they couM never replace a British 
olticor in the Indian Army by Indisin officers. The only Bolnlion to Mr. lioy’s 
mind was that civilian clement be introduced in Army administr.ation to take nolo 
of Iiulian view. He would advocate an 1. 0. B. member for defence and an e<p.ial 
number of civilian Mcmber.s on the military council and also on the defence conn 
mittce in India. The territorial force s.hould be in charge of .a civilian niouiber. 
He compLiiuod that in their race for constitutional advance they wore forgetting 
real factors. He wanted the house to take an intelligent view of the situation. 
There was no value of Swaraj without .ability to defend the country and until the 
army was properly Iiidiiinisod no honest Englishman would give Swaraj ; no Jioncst 
Indian could take it. 

Sir Purushotaiudas THAKURDAS at the outset complained of want of time for 
the Assembly to discuss demands for grants. Only si.x: ho-id.s had been disposed of so 
far and at five this evening the guillotine would bo applied for the rernaiuin'' 
twejity crores of expenditure out of a total of Its. 32 crores. The Assembly would 
like to discuss demands for New Delhi, a siil)jc,c.t never discussed since 1931. In 
the Army Department, tlic Assembly wars allowed to discuss only onc-tenth of one 
per cent of expcndil.nre. Was this fair ? There ivas provision of Its. 5 lakhs for the 
iloyal Indian Navy. Mr. Bridgcnuin had stated in Parliament that India wanted 
this. Sir Pnrusholamdas declared ;•—While I yield to none in my aspirations 
for an Indian navy, it would be wrong lo sanction anything wlii('ii in i)oiiit of 
expendilsire woubf also be outside the reach of the Assembly although there may 
be the indneenumt of a few finlians Iioiiig appointed in the Navy. This point 
should bo, borne in mind when the Bill would be discussed in the Simla session. 

Eciferring to the transfer of the administration of Aden to the British Governmentr, 
the sjjeaker complained of l)rcMch of the p'romiso given by the Government of India 
that the Assembly wouUl be consulted. He wo}i(lorud if the Government of India 
was fully consulted and if it had its approval. But the helplessness of.Indians 
came home when it was rcmcitdtered that Aden which was made attractive owing 
to tlie enterprise of Indians for the best i)art of a century was being taken away 
from India without the knowledge and consent of the itidian legislature. The huge 
niilitary uxpenditni'(3 was a cruel jok(! at the Assembly and there was no justification 
in_retaining the Isigh army for the sake of internal pciico and in order to maintain 
this unwai'ranledly huge army the Go\'crnmnnt \vas iiiiposing a heavy taxation. 
'The acguiuciit of tlio Goveriiinent was tli.at there was Bolshevik menace, but the 
Gommandcr-in-Chief forgot that, by cflects of liighel taxation he invited Bolshevism 
to start from niiliin India. Why should there not ho decrca.se of expenditure in 
other brandies cf the army while there w.as iiicreaso in the Air Forces? Unless, there- 
i'(.ire, there was a departmcnlal advisory committee attached to tlio Army Departmrmt 
as in the case of oilier di'iiari.mcnis, there was no prospect of decreasing expendi¬ 
ture, not oven in the matter of stores. Ho urged the Government to appoint an 
advisory commibec. 

Mr. HAIG t.old the Ilonso liow ho, as Collector of Canara district in Bombay 
presidency, welcomed the ))assnge of llie Territorial Force Act and succeeded in 
this mainly nf'C-martial district (o raise sonic volunteers. When lie was transferred 
to Poona, tlic heart of Maharashtra, he had cxiiecttd to find better response but 
there was not a single youth coming forward. The speaker had experience of such 
service. Every amateur soldier liad un|)lcasant shocks, but ho asked Mr. Jayakar 
and Mr. Kclhar, had they found a single iwruit for Territorial Force. 

Mr. Helkar; What are the careers open to them? 

Mr. Haig: Service in Territorial Force is not a career. It is one of the privileges 
of citizenship to serve in the Nation.al Array (applause). (A voice: There are 
humiliations). 

Mr. Haig : I repudiate tliat suggestion. Service in the Territorial Force is the 
same as in ordinary unit. Let Mr. Jayak.ar tell these to Mahratta sepoys and they 
would repudiate the .suggestion. 

Mr. Jayakar :—I was referring to racial distinctions. 

Mr. Haig : There are no racial distinctions among sepoys. I am not speaking in 
a carping spirit. 1 invito Mr. Jayakar that when he goes back to Poona let him use 
his eloquence in rai.dng recruits. There arc still '3,700 ranks to be filled in the force. 
A^ou do not expect a foreign cnlicetor to go and preach the value pf seryjee ip tlig 
patjonal militia, 
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Mr. HttiK Huggosted to the Commandor-in-Chief that if possible training be held 
at district headquarters or the nearest military district. 

Sir Darcy LINDSAY joined Sir IMirushotaindas in rc"retting that the arrangement 
mutually arri\'ed .at amongst non-official groups for C-icpeuiting discussion had orokon 
down. 1-Ie wished leaders would (exercise greater control on back-henehes. As for 
the Territorial Force, Sir Darcy Lindsay naniirkcd that everyone felt hniniliatcKl. He, 
45 years ago, was a volunteer in Iwindon and felt very huiniliatial at tho most 
wonderful vocabulary of abusive terms that the Drill-master used (laughter). He 
particularly emphasised to-day tlu; harm done by this constant abuse of the Govern¬ 
ment. A friiaid of his who laid been a nminbiir of the Assembly writing to liim 
from London stated that the Uritisli public was puzzled about India. On tho one 
hand, there ivas the Locarno Rjurit and Inipiwial Gonforence nwolntions and on the 
other, they were asked to explain coninninal tension and speeches and vote,.s in the. 
Assembly.' Miu'h would depend on tho fei'liiig in England in 1029 and this would 
largely depend on what happomxl in India and the Assembly particularly and they 
were looking forward to a largo mcasnro of co-operation between all parties and tho 
Government. Sir Darcy agrctKl with Mr. Hoy in urging stabilising at llazmak and 
lie repudiated the suggcsliou that this European group was tied to tho Government 
wheel. 

Mr. lIOWELIj said that Mr. Roy had stabbed him in the back like a Mahsud 
{laughter), but the Foreign Secretary was glad to have an opportunity of explaining tho 
Frontier policy which was oao of the great jirohlcms Imlia had to face. Tho frontior 
jiolicy which Mr. Roy had dcoounced aimed at nothing more than tho defence of tho 
l>oople in llritish India (hoar, hear). .Mr. Roy did not like stal-istics bee.iuso wdlh them 
they could prove anything. The speaker’s cimtonlion was that without them they 
could prove nothing (hear, hear). Ho .gave the House liguro.s of how' your by yitar 
from 1919-20 onwards raids bad dcci\a.sod am! also los.s of life and property. Tim 
speaker was rcsimnsiblo diirin.g tho past three years for giving elfcefc to thitir policy in 
Waziristan, In 1919-20 they had .‘124 raids, 149 IJriti.sh Biibjccts killed, 197 wounded 
and Rs. 127 lakhs worih proiierty carrhtd away. They had last year only eleven 
raids, 10 persons killed one wounded and lls. 10^ Jaklw worth of property lost 
(.\pplause). These figures siioke for themsclvts. Taking figttres for military and 
civil oxpenilitun; in WazirisliUi, ho showed that while in 1922-23 military expenditure 
amounted (o li.'-. 747 lakhs tuid civil oxpandituro at Rs. 45 lakhs, fi'turcs for tho la.st 
jTar would show that military c,xpcn(litnvo had been stabilised at about Rs. 280 
laklns of which Rs. 119 lakhs were Bjicnt on road construction and Rs. 53 lakhs ou 
civil e.xpenditivre. These figures did not jirovc the frontier poliev was ruinous 
(Applause). Mt. Roy had condemned the forward policy and yet told them to sit 
tight at Razmak and not go to Wana. He did not know that Razmak was nearer 
Afghan territory that Wana fLaughtiu-). As far Wana the re.al difficulty was one of 
roail. He W'isliod tho .member paid a visit, to tho frontier to find out the purpose, 
roads were serving. Some Mahsiids owned cat and came down to settled districts 
more fri'finejitly than before. 'These road.s were agents of civilisalkm in the same 
manner as road-s c.oiistriietod in the Highlanil.s of Hcofcliuid 200 years ago. (Applause), 
He inontioncd Jiot in a spirit of vainglory that recently Mahsnds gave him a garden 
party and paid for it. (Laughter). Waz.irs did the Banie and at those parlie.s 
spee'ehe.s were made acknowledging that relations between them and the Government 
had never been better than now. (-\i)|)lausc). He was not foolish enough to believe 
all that was said by them. (Ijaiiglitcr), but on the whole they sitoke Kiiicorely. 

As for Aden, Bir Purshothanulas had cbargi'd them with breach of jiromisc. This 
tiu-m ho thotiglit wa.s apidiod only in case, of marriages (laughter), but marria,go 
bi'tween India and Aden n'.maincd undissolvcd. The charge probably was one of 
breach of faith, but lie denied it as the Assembly was to bo given an op))orttinity to 
discuss the maltcr if the decision wore adverse; but be held that tin; decision was 
favourable to India. He gave the history of bow since the time of the Welby Com¬ 
mission the Home Government contributeHl half the military e.xpcjiditnro in Aden 
until the war. 'I’he Home Government informed them in 1917 that thiiy wished to 
retain in llioir own hands direct military and political control of India. 'They had 
done so ever since. What tin; lloiiso was interested in was the? fati; of tho Judiaii 
settlement which numbered 3,000 out of a poimlation of 9(1,000. Last year, Aden 
cost India Rs. 49 liikhs and odd. A fresh agreement had licen (?nti!rcd with and 
under it tbev would jaiy £250,000 for first three years and .£150,000 thercafler or 
one-third of' the total expenditure, whichever was less. That was a favourable 
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barajaiii and ho did not see how anyone who knew a little arithmetic could 
question it. _ , 

Mr. GOSWAMI compared the militory organisation and expenditure to the desjgn 
and extravagaiieo of New Delhi. He was convinced that military expenditure stood 
at a figure higher than the one presented to the Asscanbly liceanse they should 
include in it such items as watch and ward in the North Wostorn Frontier, etc. 
lie protested against Mr. Haig’s insinuation. 

Mr. Haig rose to exfJain, Mr. Goswami would not give way. Mr. Haig stood on 
when there rose crie,s of “Order, Order” from the Congress benches. The President 
wanted to hear Mr. Haig if hi.s was ixsrsonal explanation. Mr, llalg assured he had 
no desire to ridicule the griovanecs of the young men who joined the training corps. 
Ho merely imintcd out that it was entirely in normal circumstances that certain 
inevitable incidents took place to which these young men attached undue importance. 

Mr. Goswami ; I do not grinlgo Mr. Haig the privilege of a supplementary, 
speech, but you cannot treat with ridicule the susceptibilities of educated young men. 
It is a crime to do so. Military expenditure was a prepetnation of India's impoteney, 
but even to England a time would come which might not be propitious and when 
the Commamlor-in-Ohiof might come to India for contributions in men and money. 
Such things had happened before and might happen again. 

Sir H. S. GGUR, in supporting the motion for reduction, justified Mr. Jayakar’s 
contention that young men in the Indian Territorial Forces were treatofl in a bad 
raaniuir so as to make them fed a sense of racial inferiority and recalled the instance 
of Delhi University Gorps where when a secoml company was being formed during 
his Viec-Chancellnrship members of the first company were complaining to him about 
racialism exhibited there. Coutiiuiiiig, Dr. Gonr read e.xtracta from the Esher Com¬ 
mittee's report and the Government of India's recommondatious thereon and said 
that whereas the Indian Government were desiring to limit the objeet of the Indian 
Army to the defence of India alone, the War Ofliee had overruled their view. The 
speaker also criticised the British Goveniraent’s action in overruling the joint recom¬ 
mendations of the Goveniinent of India and the Inciioapo Committee who had asked 
for a reduction of ten thousand white troops beoause that would have meant a 
charge on British revenues. Sir H. 8. Gour, concluding held that the only solution 
was to make the army budget votablo. 

The COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF was applauded as he rose to reply to the debate 
and replying to Mr. .Tinnah's eritiinsm he said he did not wisli to recapitulate during bis 
budget speech the policy and progamnie already known and from the Military point 
of view thra-e was nothing extraordinury in the past. The Frontier condition was 
even abnormally quiet. 

As regards the Sandhurst Committoo report they must concedo that the Secretary 
of State was not an autocrat who would I'cad the report and at once say he 
accepted it. He had to refer the matter to other departments of His 
Majesty's Govornmont probably even to the Imperial Defeneo Committee. The 
same applied to the Shea Committw; report. He could not give details as his 
mouth was closed. Ho had licard an expression of opinion that because they did 
not accept further reduction in the army budget, therefore they refused to aowpt 
the Tnehcape ents. This was not .so. When he spoke last year, the very day 
cfnncided with the d.ay when the last of the throe British rogiinents who.so <lojipatch 
the Incheaiie Committoo had recommended was embarking. He ebumeil that every 
one of the cuts specifically recommended by Jxird Tnebcape’s Committee had boeii 
fully carried out (applause) and expenditure which stood at Its. W'Vb lakhs when 
the Committee sat had boon brought down to Rs. 54'92 lakhs. Ijord Rawliuson 
had not accepted the pious hope of the Inchcape Committee. 

Mr. Chamanlal: Where did ho say that ? 

Commander-in-chief: Here it is in the Committee report. “If a furthi* fall in 
prices takes place, we consider tluit it may be possible after a ftnv years to redneo 
the military budget to a sum not exceeding ,b0 crores although tlio Comraander-in- 
Chief does not subscribe to this opinion.” The speaker contended there was no 
fall in prices of either foodstulf or cquijnnent. 

Turning now to the suggestion of Mr. Jiuiinh that they should follow the 
American system of keeping a skeleton array, the Comraaiider-inrChief asked 
whether in India such a course was possible. 

Mr. Jinnah, interruptiiig, stated that ho did not recommend following the 
American system but wanted the Government to make the Territorial Force a real 
second lino of defence. 
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The Coramander-in-Chief said he had (;re;it admiration for the conraM and 
bravery of American soldiers; but the last war showed they were untrained. ^Tho 
flame opinion was held by Ludcndoidl'. Though America entered in April 1917, it 
took them a year before their division landed in France. America has mi invnhier- 
able frontier and could bo content with skeleton units. Could they follow that 
policy in India where at any iiioinciit they mif^ht have trouble on the Frontier ? 
Indeed, in the opinion of sonic oxji.ortH they were not Hiifficiently equipped to meet 
all situations. They could not spare more than four divisions for outside service 
as against 8 before the war. They could not lose time on tlio frontier as the 
inembor from that part could tell them. 

8ir Abdul Qayum : Were not troops carried in lorries from Khyber ? 

The Commaiulcr-in Chief : Thank God there were lorries. Otherwise, they would 
have, fallen. Wo cannot lose time and must be prepared to fight at a inoracnl s 
notice. A-S for the tori'itorial force, ha had asked Mr. .Tayakar to give details of 
the grievances of the iJonibay Uiiiver.sity training corps. The speaker visited Benares 
recently with Pandit Malaviya and found the boys extremely keen and quite 
contented. The same was the ease at Lalioni and he hoped also at other centres. 
He would look into any grievance and .assured the House t’lat the Army Department 
were ever ready to work in syaqiathy w'ilh the House and with the people of India. 

RjfliiHnio.v Motion Cahuikd 

Mr. Kun/.ru’s cut of thousand rupees was then put to vote and carried by G3 
against 44. 

VoTiNo ON TUB Army Demand 

Dewan ClIAMANLAL, next asked the Honso to throw out the whole of the Army 
Dopartmoiit estimate. IJo asked the Foreign Becretary whether it was not a fact that 
the transfer of political and military control of Aden to the British Government 
during the war was unofficial and temporary and that it was now made ponnauciit ? 
“Are you not humbugging us V Wliat mre we here for if you do not consult us 

Pandit Molilal NIGIRLI, in opposing the Army demand, referred to Mr. Howell’s 
speech in which the latter had talked of pan ies 'given bv the Mahsnds mid tliereby 
the inforcnei! was given out that the mind of the frontier had changed. This remind' 
ed the Pandit of the incident in the impoachraent of Warren Hastings, It was 
said on behalf of Hastings ttiat he was given nuraerons entertainments and that the 
Indian poo()le had no complaints against him. Burke said : “India is a country 
wiiorc they worship small-pox. No ivondcr that they gave these entertainments.” 
The same i'eraar.lr will apply to a majority of the farewell addresses _ riven to retiring 
officials in India. Pandit Nehru asked if the Commander-in-Chict was right in 
holding that he could not spare even one officer oat, how did His Excellency- send 
contingents to (!hina ? Oonduding, the Pandit said : “Sir Darcy Lindsay gnve us 
a story which, I think, was very apposite. It was the story of a sailor who tried to 
rescue a drowning man. Well, he eanght him by the licad a.s it floated on the 
surface and asked liim who he was. Ho said ho was a Jew, on which the sailor 
gave his htail another ducking, but he liobbeil it up again and the sailor asked; 
‘Will you be a Christian ?’ and the poor man was exhausted and in a faint voice he 
said ‘yes,’ Then ho let him go, s;iyiiig ‘then die the death of a Christian.' Now, 
Sir, apply that story to India which was sinking just before these reforms came. India 
was sinking after Amritsar and when these reforms crimo, nationalist India said ‘we 
shall not co-operate.’ The sinking head was raised up and was asked ‘will you 
co-operate ?’ Sinking India said ‘no.’ It was allowed to go down. Then it was 
lifted up again in an cxhiuistal eondifion. Tliat was after the first councils had 
met and had nin llieir course. It was asked again, ‘will you co-operate ?’ India, 
said ‘ye.s, on honourable terms.’ It was then let go after some formal ceremonies of 
baptism by which I refer to my friend the Home Member’s Committee known as 
the Muddiman Committee and certain other committees. Eventually, the answer 
was given ‘no lioiiouraiile co-operation.’ The answer amounted to that. India was 
let go and it -was again floated. But, Bir, India is not dead a_ml it is not going to 
die, at any rate not in the way in wliieh mo.st people would wish it die, that is -to 
say, any co-operafiou wJien it is not Jiomnirahlo. It w'Oiild rather die in honourable 
non-co-operation than in co-o])cration.” 

Lala Lajpat Rai said that the eeon.'imic c.xploit.atioii of India and emasculation of 
the nation were writ large. The latter was even more painful than thp former and 
he expeefed every Indian to vote for throwing out the demand.,’ 
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Sir Itesil Blackett, replying to Pandit Motilal, assured that the troops were 
spared for China on the understanding that if need arose reinforcements would 
bo made available to India. It was diirorcnt from a permanent measure. He did 
not want to express publicly their disagreement but of course he did not accept 
that not a single man or a single rupee could be taken o/f and particularly the rupee. 

Col. Gidney recorded his protest against tlie treatment meted out to his 
community who had been knocking at the door of the Army for 100 years 
m vain. 

AhMY DE.\[AND liJiJECTED 


The entire demand for the Array Department was rejected by 56 votes 
against 47. 

Othee Demands Passed 

Before the House adjourned all the remaining demands were passed without 
division except the vote for aviation wliich was carried by 48 agfiinst 15. Thus in 
all five demands wore discussed out of 79 and cuts nuwlc were of two rupees 
in the vote for Posts and Telegraphs, the total rejection of Array Estimates 
and reduction of vote for touring expenses of the Executive Council to 
one rupee. 

Discussion on Currency Bill 


On the 16th MARCH, after interpellations, diseussionon Mr. Kelkar’s amendment 
to the Currency Bill was resumed. 

Mr. Vidyasagar PANDYA moved hi.s amendment covering a foolscap in print 
on the subject of gold niohurs and gold standard. Ho said in tins land of plague 
and cholera, a new epidemic had bctvi ad<!ed, namely, visitations of Eoy.al Com¬ 
missions and Committees. ^Laughter.) 'Hiongh the recommendation for gold stand¬ 
ard and gold currency was made a quarter of century ago and the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India accepted it, practically nothing had been done 
Jn that direction. On the other hand, they had now been offered bullion standard 
which was a retrograde step. His aniondments he said diffcreil from Mr. Kelkar’s 
in that he did not value sovereigns in terms of rupees but treated rupees as 
subsidiary or a token coin. Ho allowed the Government eight years to reduce the 
rupee to a token coin and would make the rupee token coin after ten years. 

Mr. Prakasara said while Sir Basil Blackett h.ad condemned unlimited legal tender 
character of the rupee as a stumbling block to the gold standard the Finance 
Member had retained this character of the rnpeo, while legal tender character of gold 
coin was to be removed. 

Mr, Sesha Iyengar held that the fears expressed by the Hilton Young Com¬ 
mission against immediate introduction of gold .standard did not bear examination. 

Pandit Malaviya said tlio question was of vital importance and while accepting 
Sir Basil’s assurance that there would be no difficulties placed in the way of members 
raising the same issue on Gold Standard Reserve Bank Bill, die felt that the earliest 
opportunity should be used to explain the history of the case and press the people’s 
point of view. Beginning with the court of directors tlio Pandit reviewed the his¬ 
tory of the case and various expressions of opinions of committees, commissions 
and Finance Members. The history gave eloquent lesson of how numerous efforts 
made in 120 years to give India gold standard and gold currency were thwarted. 
Thc_ Chamberlain Commission of 1914 h.ad admitted that in this matter Indian 
sentiment must prevail and the Pandit declared that Indian sentiment was for gold 
currency. As he was reading an extract Sir Basil remarked that it had been read 
previously. Pundit Malaviya reminded Sir Basil of the opinion of Fielding th.at 
•‘If you tell a thing to an_ Engiishman once he ignores it, if you tell him again ho 
takes some notice of it; 90 it is tliat I am reading it a third time.” 

Sir Basil Blackett, opposing the amendments, s.aid the adoption of these at this 
stage would prejudice discussion of gold bullion standard and reserve bank bills and 
the introduction of that standard and gold currency was carefuliy considered by 
the Royal Commission who unanimously hold that the risks involvccl were so great 
that it would not be in India’s interests to adopt it at tlie present moment and 
suggested gold bullion standard as the quickest method of reaching llic goal. By 
demonetising the sovereigm, they did not prejudice the question whether the future 
system should be sovereign or gold mohur cither as element in circulation or ns 
major factor in circulation. The jn-oposals of the commission did not contemplate 
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gold coin circulation at present,. That good-will which was required for the reform of 
the currency aystetn could bo achieved by dropping the arnoiidraent and taking up 
the question in committee stago on bullion standard and reserve Ijank bill. Other- 
wiao, they would be imposing on the tievi;rnn\otit obligations which in working 
would result in great loss of money for the tiiii'; being and disaster to the currency 
systetn. Ho offered as a compromise, if the 1 foil sc agreed, to omit the clause relating 
to demonetization of sovereign which would leave the sovereign worth Rs. 10 for 
the time being. 

Mr, Dovaiswarai Iyengar started wilh the. ancient history of Hindu Rings in 
whose reign gold coin circulated. It was with the incoming of British rule that 
silver air was introduced (Laughtm). But the ghost of gold coin had been haunting 
them. The chief abetter of tlie inuch-condc'iniKxl hoarding of gold was the Goverfi- 
ment. The speaker did not fear non-monetary use of gold coins. In fact, he used 
to receive his fees from clients in .soveroign.s. (Laughter) As for popularity of the 
preaeiit paper and nickel coinage in Iiidui, it was like the lion being starvecl in a cage 
for days and then taking to even grass. At any rate there should be no objection 
to Mr. Eelkar’s amendment which merely wanted gold to be christened at the royal 
mint, .and contemplated a jirogramme of gradual realisation of gold currency with 
gr.adiial realisation of responsible Govi'nimcait. (Laughter) 

Sir Purushotamdas Thakiirdas read his observations in the Commission’s report 
on the subject of ilemonetization of the sovereign and half sovereign and declared 
that the course taken the (lovernmcnt in respect of currency policy had only 
confirmed him in his opinion that demonetization was not only not necessary but 
that the .Vss.-'.nhly would be badly ndvi,seJ if it agnxxl to it. Sir Basil was wrong in 
stating th.at aei.'ctitum^e of the ameiulmiait would wkkA the bill. The speaker assured 
that he was the last ]ierson to agree to such a course, whatever his views on the ratio. 
As for the so-called c.ompromisn, it was nothing more than asking the Assembly 
practically to accept dcmonel.izalion by leaving the sovereign to bo ivorth ten nipoos 
while at 1/6 ratio it should ho worth Rs. i;i-5-4. He was surprised that such a 
suggestion should come from the Einanco Member. 

A^ft^NI^M^;.^T,S IlfiJEOTEP 

C'losuTC was again applied and the Deputy President accepted it and it was 
carried by sixty votes against fifty. The House immediately divided on the two 
amendments. It rejected that of Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya for the introduction of 
the scheme of gold enrreney by GO l.o 50 votes and rejecLcd the restricted proposal 
of Mr. Kelkar for minting of moliiirs in return for gold by 60 to 49. 

Mr. Shunmukhara Chetti moved another amendment and held that Sir Basil 
could not intelligently convince the House why demonetization which 
was not essential in England for a gold bullion standard was essential 
in India. 

Sir Basil Blackett said he did not even wish to express any opinion on the 
subject. To fix the sovereign as legal tender at Rs. 13-5-4 would mean that 
Goveniraont might as well give up its whole legislative jirogramme of currency reform. 
He was still prepared to withdraw the clause. 

Mr. Kelkar said a Bombay merchant had described the sovereign as “the 
cement of the Empire.’" Tn fact it was coming up to international use. why should 
India bo deprived of It ? But if the sovereign was to be demonetized, there must 
bo another gold coin to take its pl.ace. 'I’he debate had not concluded when the House 
was adjourned till Monday the 2l8t. 

Release of Bengal Detenus 

On the 21st MARCH Sir Alexander Muddiman, making a statement in 
the Assembly said that the iiolicy of the Government regarding those 
detained under Regulation Id ’ or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act in connection with the Bengal rtvolutiunary conspiracy has been and 
still is that the detention of no man slioiild last longer than is es.seiitial in the 
interests of public safety. The Government are (xmvinced that terrorist conspiracy is 
still in active existence and that eonseiiuenlly it is not possible to take steps in the 
direction of rdcase of those about whom lliere is no reasonable doubt that they would 
utilise their liberty to resume their previous activities, 'fhey are, however, anxious to 
pursue as quickly as pitssible the grailiial releiLse of imlividiials whose conduct gives 
reason for honing that they will not abuse their lilx'rty. The Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act provides for a considiTablc degree of elasticity in'the treatment of 
those who are dealt with under it and enables the Government to transfer from jail to 
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legs strict forms of supervision persons whose past record and present conduct would 
not iustify their unconditional rcloase. IndividualM of thisi class inny be directed to 
reside in a particular villacc or in their homes. The practical results of transferring 
men in this manner to village or homo domicile are fully watched, and the Government 
are enabled to observe whether action taken is justified by events and tlma to determine 
the possibility of further extension of siio.h action. Tn order to show what has been done 
in this direction of diseriminating treatment of detenus, I may mention that out of 
171 persons dealt with under the Bengal Oriminal T^aw Amendment Act from the 
beginning, 75 have been placed in village domicile and riiiriccn in home domicile, while 
26 have been released. The number now remaining in jail is 54. Of those arrestexi 
under Ecgulation I IT, 'll wers aubse(|ncntly Iraiisferred to Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and are included in the ligurcB given above. 16 at tircsont remain in 
mil under Regulation I IT. In the last two and a half months, the Government of 
Benj^al have issued orders for the transfer of 19 detenus from jail to village or homo 
domicile under the Act and have released 7. The Oovernmeut of Tudia have also had 
under review the eases of those who arc still detained under Uegiilatioii ITT. They are 
considering one of those State prisoners on medical grounds. In respect of 4 others, 
they are satisfied that detention in jail is no longer necessary and they are, therefore, 
cancelling warrants under Regulation TIT so that action may lie taken to bring them 
under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act with a view to their transfer to village 
domicile. It must ho understood that practical results of this action as exhibited 
in the conduct of men tlius placed in village or home domicile requires constant 
attention of the Government. If it is aseortiiined that such men arc reverting to 
terrorist conspiracy, the Government will not hesitate to deal with them again under 
their powers. 

The Currency Bill 

Ci.AUSES u Anh III Passed 

After this, the Currency Bill discussion was resumed and Mr. Ohetti’s amendment 
for giving sovereign value of Rs. 19-5-4 was after furtlier discussion defeated by 63 
votes against 49. Tlie House then passed clauses 2 and 3 after amending clause 2, 
on the motion of Sir Basil Blackett, by providing that coins shall ho received at any 
Government Currency office and at any time after the 30th day of September 1927 
and at any Government Treasury other than a Sub-Treasury at bullion value 
of such coins calculated at the rate of SAIolS grains troy of fine gold 
per rupee. 

Amendment To Gi.atise v 

Clause V was nc.xt taken up. Mr. Sesha Iyengar in order to guarantee the 
free flow of gold from in and out of India movctl an amendment to the effect that 
any person could buy gold at the rate of Its. 23-14-4 per tola at Calcutta or 
Bombay with a minimum of 40 tolas ami Government u'ould have the option to 
ofl’er sterling for immediate delivery in London. Sir Basil said it would be the 
immediate concern of the currency authorities during the period before the Gold 
Standard Bill was put in operation to accuinidale ns mucli gold as possible so that 
on the fust January 1931 gold exchange and bullion could lie ofl'ered not at option 
but as an obligation. 

Sir Basil Blackett thereupon moved an amendment to Clause V intending to 
impose an obligation on Government to sell gold in exchange in the shape of a new 
clause wliich recommended imposition of an obligation on Government to sell gold 
or sterling. The new clause runs as follows:— 

“The Govern or-General in Council shall sell to any person who makes a 

demand in that behalf at the office of the Controller of Currency at 

Calcutta or of the Deputy Controller of Currency at Bombay and pays 
the purchase price in legal tender currency gold for delivery at the Bombay 

mint -at the rate of Rs. 21-3-10 per tola of fine gold or at the option of 

the. Controller or Deputy Controller as the case may bo sterling for immediate 
delivery in London at an equivalent rate provido4 that no person shall he entitled 
to demand an amount of gold or sterling of less value than that of 1065 tolas of 
fine gold. 

“For the purpose of determining the cipiivalcnt rate applicable to the sale of 
sterling under this section Rs. 21-3-10 shall be deemed to ho equivalent to such 
sura in sterling as is required to purchase one tola of fine gold in London at the 
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ratn nt which the Bank of Enulaiwi is boiincl iiy law to ftivc atcwlinp; in exchange 
for gold after deduction therefrom of an amount representing the, normal cost wr 
tola of transferring gold bullion in hulk from Bombay to London including the 
inten-ist on its value during transit. 

“The (jOvernoi-fiGneral in Couneil shall from time to time doterinine the equivalent 
rate in aeeordnnee with the provisions of sidj-scetion (9) and shall notify the rate BO 
determined in “The Gazette of Tudia.” 

Mr. Kelkar opposed the amondnn'.nt of Kir Basil as the. option of buying gold or 
gold exehange should lie with the pureh.aser and not with the Government as pro¬ 
posed in the amendment. The ameiidtnetit of Sir Basil was tlien put ami ctirried. 

Mr. Chetti’s amendment to the scheme that at least from the 1st .fannary 1931 
the rupee ehould be. linked to gidd insti^ail of hcang linked to cxehange was replied 
to by Sir Basil who promised to use Ids utmost eiuloavours to get the. Reserve Bank 
and the Gold Bullion Standard Bill in a form which would satisfy as many people 
as po.ssihle. Jlc was an.xions that the little Bill (laughter) now before the House 
fthould not he the ridiculous moiis.; coming out of the Commission’s report. Every¬ 
one was agreed tliat the Government nhonld not he the enmmey authority. 
Hjaughter.l With, all the goodwill in the world he conhl not accede to Mr. ChotJ.i 8 
araendmont. The nraendinent of Mr, Clict.li was lost and the amendment altering 
the language of the iireamhle so as to provide the insertion of “Gold or sterling 
exchange” for the words “gold exchange” was accepted. 

Motio-v Fon h'lK.ii. Rk.vdino of thf. Bipl 

The Bill, as amended, was thou rocommciided for passage by Bir Basil who, in a 
short speech, affirmed that nothing in the measure was intended to prejudice^the 
frank and full discussion of tliosu subjeefe covered by the Reserve Bank and Gold 
Bullion Standard Bill, if, during discaission of the Bill, ho had used exproBSions 
which ill any way offended any member.s then he apologised to tlicm. 

Sir Vii'tor Sassoon advised th(.‘ IToiise to t.lirow out the Bill. Sir Basil Blackett 
was tying them to the chariot wheel of the Fwlcral Reserve Bank,^ the very thing 
Sir Basil was advising them three years ago not to do. The Bill proposed to fix 
irrevocably the price of the rupee in terin.s of gold firiees. If the prices fell down, 
furtlier aiijtistnient would he uoecssary. There was the p 08 Bibility_ of China_ wanting 
gold in future. If these fears provoii groiindles.s, whnt was lost if the decision was 
postponed? The only result of throwing out tlie Bill would bo to oppose the 
establishment of a Reserve Bank and gold bullion standard wliieh would not be an 
unmi-xed evil. 'vVaa tlie estahlislinient of this Bank and the bullion standard of bo 
great importance as to justify them taking an irrevocable step? 

Dr. Siihrawardy. in a humorous Hpecch, said if the fiiidinga of the Currency 
CommiRsion could not bo a«‘e]it.ed, there was lessor reason to accept the opinion 
of the Currency League. .His action in suiiportiiig Is. Gd. was not because he was 
tiouiid down to the chariot wheel of any party, but bccaiiso he had the interoBt 
of his constituency .at heart. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta recounted his ohjeclions to Is. Cd. wTiosc maintonance 
through currency manipulation had already caused a loss of Rs. oO crorcs. Non¬ 
officials were, he said, very indignant at (.lovcrnmcnt’s treatment. He had not 
concluded ivhcn the Prcsiilent adjournotl the House. 

On the 22iid MARCH the Assembly met to continue discussion on the Currency 
Bill, to-day being the sixth sitting for the purpo.se. After interpellations, Mr. 
JAMNADAS resumed his speeeli in opposing the final passage of the Currency Bill, 
He explained at length the evil efl'eet ot the passage of the Bill on industries, labour, 
agricultiiro, and naiional tinance. All gold in possession of the people would 
depreciate in value by 12 half per cent causing a loss of nearly £250 millions. He 
read out the recent lalioiir troubles showing that the evil efl'cets of the higher ratio 
had already started and disniis.sals of hilioiirers and reduction in iheir wages were 
multiplying at a rapid jiaee. 

Bir rURUSHOTHAMDAS THAKUBDAB said that Mr. Jamnadas had shown that 
adjustment of prices had just begun. He aski'd Hir Basil to reply to the nine points 
put forward by the speaker, so that it would go into ri'cord. Tlie charge w ould ahvays 
lie at the door of the Einance Member of tlu; Government of India lliat India’s 
resourecs (o the extent of £25 millions were ilGibcratcly and avoiclablv friltercd away 
to maintain a ratio arranged between them and (he India Office. There wire only 
£5 half millions left in the Paper GuriTiicy Restive and the speaker would not be 
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surprised if Sir Basil soon borrowal in London to maintain his ratio or exported 
gold from India. Ho road out to the House the opinion of a missionary, a white 
man, working among agriculturists who had written to him on the Ih'lh February 
that for the puspose of bolsterinj? u}> the Budget^ rural interests had been fiacrificea 
and whatever good was done throvigh moiisures of rural improvement would be 
counter-balanced by the loss caused by the Is. 6d. ratio. He had received a moving 
account of how thousands of artisans in .Jaipur and Benares were threatened with 
unemployment in eonsoqueuco of la. Cd. ratio. India’s silver saving in ornaments 
■were more than in the rupee, causing greater loss. He laid particular stress on the 
point that European newspapers and Europeans in India were all for Is. 4d., and 
he paid his tribute of admiration to the courage of conviction of throe European 
members who voted for Is. 4d. 

Mr. Arthur MOORE warmly repudiated the suggestiou that the European members 
wore voting at the bidding of the Government. Those who sat behind Sir Darcy 
Lindsay wore no less patriotic than those who sat behind Pandit Motilal and Lala 
Ijajpat Rai. Indeed, they were thinking of the interests of no other country nor 
even their own country (Englandl, but of India alone. If the Assembly depreciated 
the value of the ruiice, it would be lowering the value of the goods until gold 
P*"**^.* adjusted themselves. The Finance Member agreed with him in this statement. 

Sir Basil : fn this statement I agree. (Laughter.) 

Oontiniiiiig, Mr. Arthur said if they lowered the ratio, then the value of silver 
savings would bo reduced liy 11 jier cent which would mean dead loss to India. 

Mr. JtNNAH said that though Mr. .Suhrawardy had yesterday let loose his tongue 
or calumny ho would not take notice of it as the speech was maiden oration but ho 
must remark that Mr. Suhrawardy had given no reason whatever for supporting 
except that his common sense dictated it. Even common sense must have reason 
behind it. 

Pandit MALAVIYA said it was his sacred duty to s)ioak on the Bill, for no 
measure of greater importance h.ad come before the Assembly during his membership. 
It was a measure for ivhich the people of India would ever bo sorry and would hold 
Government respnn.siblo for committing this great injury. As to enormity of evil he 
quoted from (he issue of “Statist”, a London journ.al, of August 1916 which gave 
honest opinion on tho views of an English writer that the Government’s post-war 
policy was to stabilise tlio ratio at as high a figure as possible and that Is. 6il. had 
been previously determined by the Finance Member. Tiicre. was no parallel in tlie 
history of India (o the iircsent case and tho manner in wliich tho Government had 
fixed Is. _6d. Not only it was m.ado impossible for the Gommission to recommend any 
other ratio hut the members were ddibcratcly nominated not for probity and ability 
but for their support of Is. 6d. Oftieials acted as one man at the bidding of Sir Basil 
Blackett. Indeed, il, was on tho word of one man or two men, one liere and one in 
London that tho whole, currency problem had been settled. The speaker had advoca- 
cd freedom of vote from the beginning, but Sir Basil would not let his group do it. 
They all knew t'li maimer in which pressure had been brought even inside the house 
by all means to procure a majority of three votes ; but eliminating Oovcniment 
block it was d iar that Indian opinion was for la. 4d, and in this matter, as the 
“Statist” had said, it was Indian public opinion tliat must prevail, Ho ended :— 
This measure. Sir, will be an enormous cri.iic against the Indian people if it is put 
on the statute book. 

The closure of the debate was then carried and the House rose 
for lunch. 

Aftur lunch. Sir Basil BLACKETT replied to the debate dealing with the arguments 
of non-officials, mainly of Sir Furushotamadas Thakurdas. He regretted that the 
disciission on the ratio should have attracted such warm attention on tho part of its 
admirers thereby obscuring interest in other portions of currency reform. He had 
himself stumped the country in one side and the Currency League had, on tho 
other side, done i(.s best to bring arguments opposing Is. 6d. ratio. If more had 
voled for is. 6d. it was because the Government had done so much to bring the 
true facts before the country for consideration. He still claimed that there was no 
argument on tho side of Is. 4d. wliich was not answered in advance or in some 
of the excellent sjiccchcs made on behalf of the Government during tlie discUBsion. 
8 ir Purshotaindas had given !) points to his 11 points. These 9 points were in a 

f reat measure simply a confirmation of his eleven points, none of which had really 
een challenged. He claimed that the prices had in a preponderant degree adjusted 
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themselves to Is. Cd. ratio and not to Is. 4d. for gold or sterling since 1917 and 
the only ratio at which prices had the opportunity of adjusting themselves had 
been Is. 6d. Answering the points of Sir rurushotamadas, the Finance Member 
said that Mr. Kikabhai I’rcmchand had from his own experience in business 
replied to the charge of the disastrous consciiiience by the adoption of Is, 6d. 
ratio. In this connection, Sir Basil warmly protested against the unfair attacks 
in.ade on Mr. l^romchand and the nominated members for their not taking the view 
of the vocal school of Bombay. His own view was that the majority for Is. Cd. 
would have bctai greater if the Congress 1‘arty had given freedom of vote. However" 
Sir Basil emphasised that no opportunity arose to stabilise the rupee at Is. 4d! 
in 1924. Indeed if this was done the results would have been as disastrous as 
it would have been if it had biam staliilised at two shillings in 1920. The so-called 
opportunity referred to by Sir Fnrushotainadas was a doubtful one. High prices in 
ternus of the rupee wore in no way disadvantageous to the well-being of the masses. 
Instability of prices caused iiuieh greater ilisturbance in a couutiy like India than 
in iiulustrialised eoiintrics in the West. However, on the whole, the results of 
the ratio would he advantageous to the masses (ajijilause). He too had received 
letters about HO a week from all parts of India wisliing liim (lodspeed in his fight 
for the masses and he road a loiter from an Indian who did not wish his identity to 
bo disclosed supporting Is. Cd, 

As for deflation of currency, he did not understand what was meant by Sir 
Purushotamadas by normal expansion of eurrency. When prices were rising, 
eiirrcncy had to expand and when they were falling currency was contracted’. 
Ho would lay a. stutemeut on the table of the House giving his “reply to the 
stateraont issued by 8ir Piinishot.amdas and otbens in their joint memorandum 
alleging concealed taxation. Ho strongly protested against the aeciisations that the 
Oovernment had not acted honestly in the matter. “The Government has 
never apiiroachcd thi.s subject from any other jioint of view oxoeiit that of Uio interest 
of the masses.” 

CuiiRK.Ncy Bir.i. Parsud 

The Bill was I hen put to vote and was passed by the Assembly by 09 votes 
ag.ainst 61 amidst oflieial cheers and opposition erics of shame. 

The Finance Bill 

Resoi.ution On Teia Industry Withdrawn 

The House thou took uji the Finance Bill. Sir Basil Blackett, moving its 
consideration, announcod that he had decided to withdraw the resolution he^ad 
tabled in connection with the tea industry in order to enable him to negotiate with the 
industry the exact manner in which tax on non-agricultural income was to be 
imposed without loss to the Indian exchequer. The tcii duty was being abolished 
on that understanding. He acknowledged that there wa.s some distinelion necessary 
between tea gardens in various places. In some eases, no agricultural portion was 
above 50 per cent, in others below that. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar, expressed his surpiisc that the Finance Member 
had not observed the principle of iiKlii^aiiug the eft'ect of voting on the demands 
by the House as to whether the Government was accepting (he cuts or restoring 
them and to what extent funds were msided under the Jrinance Jlill. 

Bir Basil, internipting, remarked that th(! cuts made no material diflerence. 

Mr. Iyengar said this was wide of the mark. The House must know what had 
been done with regard to the cuts carrietl by it. He particularly protested against 
the manner in which the House was being trilled with in that Bir Basil was 
withdrawing his resolution and wanted now to take, his decision irrespective of the 
view of the House. 

Ruduction Of Bai.t Duty 

In the consideral ion of the Finance Bill to-day, discussion centred round the amend¬ 
ment for the reduction of salt duty from Rs. 1-4-0 a maund to As. 8, As. 10, As. 12 
and Re. 1. The first amendment by Mr. O. Doraiswami Iyengar was lost without a 
division as Lala Lajiiat Rai had advised the Assembly to concentrate on Mr. 
Prakasam’s amendment for ten nnnn.s, that is, a reduction of the existing tax by 
half. At the same time, Ijnlaji criticised the methods of granting monopoly to a 
favoured few. Bir Basil Blackett promised to enquire into the question of monopoly 
if specific complaints were matte. On the question of amendment, he pointed out 
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that the effect of reducing salt duty to ten annas would be that there would be loss 
of Rs. 3,12,00,000 and remission of provincial contributions would, to that extent, 
be affected. 

Despite this w'arnin^ the Assembly carried Mr. Prakasam’s amendment by 50 
ap^inst 48 votes amidst unofficial cheers. The House tlien adjourned. 

Eediiction In Price of Postcard 

On the 23i'd MARCH, the vlssembly met an hour earlier than usual and continued 
the consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Dorniawami Iyengar movwl reduction of the price of postcard to quarter anna 
and advocated it in the interest of the masses ns since aoubling of its rate poor 
people were using lesser number of po.stcards. 

Sir B. N. Mitra, replying, showed that the loss as a result of the amendment 
would be a crore of rupees. He contested the view that the poor were suffering 
on account of the existing rates. The proposed reduction would retard postal 
development in the country and reduce its efficiency. The postal facilities at 
present were largely used by the urban population. U. 8. A. subsidised the 
postal department for the sake of official corrcs|3ondencc. He refuted the charge 
that the department was over-staffed. If the motion was carried where was an 
extra crorc to come from c.speeially as priee.s and wages had gone up considerably 
of late. 

The amendment was rejected by 153 to fil and the schedule of the present rates 
was accepted. 

Rkdtictton in Motor Duty. 

The House then discussed the jjroposed reduction in motor duty. Mr. Prakasam 
moved an amendment for restoring the 30 per cent, duty, being a justifiable tax 
on luxury. Thus was rejected. 

Export dots on Raw Hides. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami IYENGAR moved an amendment for keeping the 5 per 
cent, export duty on raw hides which the bill proposed to abolish. Tanning 
industry, he said, was the chief industry of his province and indeed was a key 
industry as was proved during the war. When the Government assumed control 
of leather manufacture, it was necessary to encourage and protect such industry. 
Abolition of the small export duty would drive it to rack and ruin. He did not 
agree with the Fiscal Gommission and the Todluintcr Gommission reports on tho 
subject and hold that the ho'y of export duty on raw hides was quite proper. 
Py, Ibus saving their semi-tanned goods, they would be helping the industry to 
build up manufacturing of leather goods. The argument that inferior hides were 
hit had no force after the reduction of export duty to 5 per cent and this leather 
was now being consumed iritcro.ally to the full. Sir Basil hud acted in response to 
the Associated Gliambers in Galeutta who were interested in the export of raw 
hides and as in a number of otlier eases where Sir Basil had acted on the advice 
of the Associated Chambers ho liad done so hastily and without regard to Indian 
interests. If Sir Basil was opposed to the export duty on principle let him refer 
the case to the Tariff Board and projicsc aliolition of tho duty next year by giving 
protection to the tanning industry in some other form. The speaker quoted the 
opinion of Sir Gordon Fraser that the tanning industry was just reviving and 
should not be nipped in the bud by the Government’s jiroposals. 

Mr. Dwarakaprasad Misra, in supporting the amendment, emphasised the views 
of Dr. Paraiijpye and gardar .fogeiidni Singh on the Taxation Committee. 

Sir Walter WILSON, opposing the amendment, admitteti that the view of tho 
Associated Chambers of Commerce was not unanimous, but pointed out that the 
majority was in favour of the Government proposal to withdraw the duty. If it 
could be shown that the tanning industry needeti protection, then the proper way 
to tackle it was to grant bounties, but not by continuing to impose a tax which, 
was a war measure and which had considerably affected the export trade. After all, 
it must be remembered that only inferior quality of hides was exportetl as tanners 
in India consumed the superior quality. There could, therefore, be no harm to the 
tanning industry if export was stinuilaled. On economic grounds the tax was bad 
and fell on the producer and, tlicrefore, must be abolished. 

Mr. Shanmukham CHETTl informed that Sir Gordon Fraser had stated in his 
telegram that he could not approach Sir Walter Wilson as the Calcutta Chamber 
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favoured the withdrawal of tho export duty. It was unwarranted to withdraw the 
duty without first eouduetinfj; an cn<iiiii‘y into tho position of the tanning industry 
whioti hud tiemauded examination Uy the T;iri(l' 15oai‘<i. 

Mr. Tj.anil), supporting removal of the duty, said flin duty was a millstone round 
th(^ neck of the producers of hides. A fifty year old established firm in Burma 
which was dealing with 90 per cent of hides in tho province has lost heavily owing 
to continued imposition of tlie duly. 

J’aiidit Nilakanta argued that the withdrawal of tho duty would encourage 
export resulting in incroaHcd slaugfiler of eow.s and consequent, ill-eft’eets on 
agriculture. 

Sir PURUSOTHAMDAS said this was the third most important industry in the 
hands of Indiiuis.. The h'ediu'ation of tho Indian Ctiamber.s of Commerce at its session 
at Oahuitta niiauimoasly sup|)orled the confiuuaiic.(! of export duty. He asked the 
house not to he sway'td by tecliuical aspect of objection to export tlnty but keep in 
view the history of the ease. T’liis industry stood so well by the Government and the 
allies during the war that with the nnaidmous consent of both Indian and British 
inferest.s tile export duty of live per cent was leviixl hut now that seven years had 
(lassed Bince the coiiclusioii of war, the Coinmoree Department was forgcttnij^ 
llu! servieo I’cndered by the indusfi'y. Sir Bogi W.atson had witli^ 25 years 
e.xperienec told the Governnicnt 111 the lirst Assembly of the desirability of 
building tip t.his iudnstry in India. Was the House going to tolerate the rum of 
five liumhxxi tannerica in lilatiras and lake a retrograde step '! In fact it was 
tile weakened policy of the (.ioveriimcnt that lias made Calcutta, Karachi nmi 
Rangoon look fonvurd to tho abolilion of the export duly, Ijct f.lio House give 
a deliuitn load to-day that tlie legislature of Imlia wanted f.o develop the tainnng 
industry so that ui the iirovinees penjilo interested solely in the export of raw hides 
could divert tlieir atteiitiou to traiuiiig and follow tho e.xaui|)le of Madras and 
United IVoviiices. 

Mi‘. U. Khin MA'IJNG endorsed every word of Mr. Lamb and was glad that 
in this inatba- all the four members from Burma were unanimous and was thank ml 
to tho Finaneo M iiiibcr lor his pro|)os,'ds. l,ot Lliem^ follow the example ot U. o. A. 
lie hoped that Ihe fei'’ export dni.ies\that still remained would also be removed as 
soon as possible. 

Sir Oliarlcs INNlvS said the (.lovonimeiit had satisfied themselves that the 
removal of the d ity was tlm right l•,(>urse. to lake from the poiul. of India as a 
wliole. Tlio nbjei'l of the imposition of the duty in 1919 was to eneoiirago tho key 
indu.stry {tanning industry) in the Empire. The duty was reduced to 5 per cent 
from If) in fiVJfl li.ieause flnaneial ciriuiinstances di<l not permit complete abolition. 
Now, howove.r, they were, in a position to ri.'.movc the duty. During tho last tc\y 
ycai’s there had been a steady ilecrease in tin; export of hide, lie did not suggest 
that exiioi’t alone was responsible for it but in spite of this e.xport duty there w.a.H 
hardly any expansion of the taiming industry in India. What llifii was wrong 
with tlic Mailras tinning industry f Not the (piestioii of price but lack of demand 
and deterioration in quality. iSir (Ii!irle.s showed a reprcseutatioii ^ from United 
Btates wliieh imported the wliole of Madras laiinod iiide eomplaining that the 
quaiity had deteriorated. But for l.hesc two factors, there woidd have been large 
decrease in c.xjiort _ , cc 

Bir Charles, proceeding, saiil that the Indian Industrial Congress of whom Sir 
Pnriishotauiclas had Hjioken as baviiig demandtxl retention of the duty might have 
got its due from tho South Indian Chamber wbic.b wa.s interested jin the 8ubie,ct, 
but the Government of India must look not from the point of trade which, as 
Mr. Ijamb said, had been bil. very hard and producers lost heavily. Should Madras 
tanners get 5 per cent jiroteetinn at the c.xpenscs of the large class of producers 
in India and Jiurma. After all, it ivas the siir[)lus hide that was exported. Why 
should there be objection to it. Jnstiee to Burma and India as a whole required 
the removal of the duty. _ -a- 

At this stage clo.siiro of the debate wa.s applied but the Chair called oti Mr. Anft 
who, though interested in the tanning industry, was in favour of the Governments 
proposal ill the inlercst of tiio producer of raw liidcs. 

Amekiimisnt Cakrihd iiy tiih ritiisiDKKT’s Oastots ATjte 

Mr. T. Prakasam strongly advocated [the cause of the Madras tanning industry. 
Closure was again aiiplicd and the House accepted it and. divided on Mr. Ranga- 
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Bwami Iyengar’s amendment -vvliicb resulted in 53 on cither side. When the 
President announced the voting results there were cheers _ from all sides of the 
House. Mr. Patel, giving his first casting vote, said the viractiec of the Chair being 
to stand for status quo, h(! ".’ould vote for the amendment which was declared 
carried amidst non-official cheers by 54 to 53 votes. 

ExroiiT Ddty On Tea 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh next moved an amendment which was opposed to the pro¬ 
posed abolition of export duty on tea .as the Unite<l Jfijigdom was the principal 
consumer of Indian tea. This jn-oposal loo was for imperial profcreiicu. Ho asked 
whore would this preference end ? 

Mr. D. P. Misra supported the amendment in a speech which Sir Basil Blackett 
later complained was full of unfounded charges and allegations and iniiendocs. 
The motion was lost. 

OTiiEit Amendments 

Mr, Mukhtar Singh made an inisuccssfiil attempt to exohido incometax in 
respect of joint income in IliiuUi families. Mr, Prakasam moved an amendment 
to omit the clause relating to superta-x. 

Sir Basil, reifiying, asked whether the mover wanted the Government to go 
without revenue from incomct.ax. It must he a hapi>y thing indeed. 

Mr. Prakasam: But your Govenuucut was run in those good old days without 
any revenue from incometax. 

Sir Victor Sassoon said while super-tax on companies had been abolished in 
England, it was still troubling Indian companies. As a matter of fact, it was in 
many cases acting a.s a doable ties. t^iKioially in tbe case of companies which held 
shares in other companies. The motion was negatived. 

The Finance Bill was then jiaa.sed clause by clause. 

Motion For Pasbjnq 'jtie Finance Bile 

Sir Basil BLACKETT (.hen moved that the h'inance Bill as amended be passed. 
In doing so, he said that the reduction of Salt duty to ten annas wouhl result in 
loss of revenue by three erorcs and twelve lakhs but there was certain amount 
of salt wliieli had been issued on credit since 1st (.Ictobcr last which would bring 
in revenue under 1-4 rate. He had mrt worked the figures of this but the House 
might rest assured that tlie total cos(, would be something under Ihrce crorca. But 
ho gained nine lakhs under hides with powerful ai<l from an uucxpueted quarter. 
(Hear, hear.) Instead, tborcfoi'c, of Iks. 364 laklis u-s budget .surpiu.s they had a 
surplus of rather under one croro. Obviously, this piosiliou entirely altered the 
question of remission of provincial eontributious whieli would recpui'o reconsideration. 
He did not propose now to move for supplementary demands. 

Dealing with the realised surj)lus of this year, it liad been brought to the 
Government’s notice from many fpi.-irlers in tliis House and elsewhere that locus 
peniteutim was desired at any rale by those who vot.txl for reduction of salt duty. 
(Cries of No, no, in which Mr. G.-iya l’ntsa.d Singh’s was the loudest.) 

Sir Basil; I can uudersland the Member from I’.iliar crying ‘no’ because ho has 
no interest whatever in remission of provincial eontribulioiis (laughter) but I 
wonder if Mr. Ijajpat llai would be able to satisfy the Punjab electorate on the 
result of his action yesterday. Does Mr. .fayakar realise in what posit,ion ho has 
placed Bombay ? Bengal itiembcrs, iierhuiis, do not realise the i)ossil)lo elteet of 
their action. Madras lucmbers when they return homo next week woidd face the 
constituents but iiii opportunity may arise for change in the situation by action 
in another place (Council of State) and for reconsideration at a later stage. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga AlYAR moved the rejection of the I’inanee Bill and urged throw¬ 
ing out of the Bill on I,ho plea of grievances before sup|)ly. He also attacked tho 
policy of the Government in not giving edbet to tbe resolutions passed by the 
Assembly. RefetTing to Lord Birkcnhaid’s speech cidling for fidelity and friontlship 
on the part of Indians, Mr. Ranga Aiyar asked w'hat bettor [iroof of fidelil.y the 
Secretary of State jiskod for than that Non-co-opcral.ors and Swiirajists had entered 
the House and taken tlic oath of allegianee to the Kijig of Fngland, his heirs and 
successors. Anything beyond tvas not imaginable. Did he ex|)ect I hat they in tho 
House should dot the i’s and cross the t’s of the hiiroaueracy '/ 'riien ho was very 
much mistaken. Indeed, lo tliat, the oidy riqily on the part of the popular repre¬ 
sentatives would be an cmphalie and continuous “No.” ijorti Birkenhead had wanted 
to know the opinion of tho rationally minded ludiaus. Ho had it in tho form of a 
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demand for a round lablo coiiferoiiec in this House, all sections of which enthu¬ 
siastically supported it. (Jontinuii)f', Mr. Kaiifr.-i Aiyar said that ho could do no 
better than to recall tin; splendid and epocli-makinfj; 8|)eech delivered by Bandit 
Malaviya in loading; lJu; rejection of l.he I'inanco Bill in 11*24 arid in doing so the 
stieakcr rroiild take the ilonsc aspect, by aspect of that .speech and deliver the 
speeidi at least for tlii'ce lioiirs. {Loud laughter in whieh Bandit Malaviya joined.) 
Mr. R;ui;j;a Aiyar proceeded to .say lhat the e-rii-vanccs eniiiiicraled by the Pandit 
on that occasion still ri'inaiiied nnn’divss.-d and held p;(kk1 now its much aft then. 
When Mr, Aiyar was rem.iikina that tlie bnn'ancracy on the othia- side deserved 
to go, Sir Aliixander Miiddiinari, Sir (lharU'S Inncft, Sir Basil Blackett and Sir 
Bhnpendfa N it.li Mitra left tin' House one by one amidst continued eheoring and 
laughter whii.-h lasted several niiniiles. The House tlieii adjourned. 

On the 2ilh M.VUOIl n‘suming his speech against Ihe Finance Bill Mr. Ilanga 
Aiyar gave one by one a <tit:do};ne of his grievani'cs on which he jnstilied his 
advocacy for throwing out tiie Finance Bill. I'lie eases of the Maharaja of Nabha, 
and of M)'. S. 0. Mitra,. a dclciin nicmher, were recalled. He twit(.<!d Sir Bnrushot- 
tanulas lor being so elopnent on Is. Id. ratio, hid. bacKing ont when the test came 
for thron ing out the hills. Sir I'linisIioMamdas was not in liift scat, but was 
brought in by Sir V^ictor Sassoon and was clieercil as he entered. 

Mr. llanga Aiyar next ai'cuscd the (iovaanincnt of delihcrately driying a wedge 
in the piin-.Vsiatie niuveiucnt by sending; Indian trooiis to shot the Chinosa He 
would ratliev see Indian interests destroyed tlian use Indians to eiislavo tho Chinese. 

As the s|H'aker had spoken for over an lionr and some nicnihers_ from Ciovern- 
meut and Fiiropean liliu'k had witlidrawn into the lolihy Mr. Doriiiswami Iyengar 
interjected "Have the Eiiropi'ans, lelt liag and baggage.” 'Hic European inemberft 
thereafter soon walked in and Sir Darcy Lindsay nioved clnsiirc ()f the debate. 
Thu Bresideiit said no |ireccdent c.xisted of the (dosnre being aeeciited in the ^ middle 
of a spceeli and he would not like in iTi.'iite a had iireccdeiit and even if all the 
hononrabie meinhers wcac on one side, and t!ie ft)H'aki!r wa.s alone, tho eliair would 
stand for the righls of the luinovlty; hut ho hoped tlie Bjieaker would not abiteo 
tho _ind,tilg'( nee given (0 him. , • ^ i nn 

Sir Alexander Mnddiman, on a jioint of order, said lluit Standing Order 30 
laid down that a laeuiber while sp,'a.khig should not use the right of speech for 
tho pur|)ose of wilfully and persistently ohstnietiiig the business of the House, 
The speoeli. of Mr. Raaga Aiyar had gone beyond the limits of reasonalilo discussion. 

The Brosident said so far he saw no reason to regard the Sjie.ceh as one made 
for the purjiose of wilfully and iieisisteiilly ohstrneliiig the lia.siueSH of tho Aascinhly. 
Ho asked the Home jMemher lo pud. hiiaseif into tho shoes of_ Mr. Ranga Aiyar 
and consid..’r whether he would not in the circiiii)Htitiiee.s_ in which the honourable 
meinber \va.s making a speech, inuke the saiiic siiceeh. I'lic Homo Member bowed 
to the (diair aiul withdrew within 5 miniiles, (ioveniiuont and European benches 
were left by ollu'i'.s leaving liunlly a do/,im oeeii|>ants, 

F’iiiidly, Mr. Raiiga Aiyar emicliided just before 12 after having Bjiokcn both 
yesterday and to-day for two and a ipiarter hoiii'S. 

Pandit MAfj.VVlY.A e.\)>lahi(sl at length why he would not .share the responsibi¬ 
lity for sini|)ortiiig the Finanee Bill whieh was baftcd not on a real^ surjihis 
but on indirect taxation. \Vhi,s not (loverriinent e.xlravaganco indelibly tviitleii on 
the stones of Delhi ? Ha.d the. Railway Board bw'u liulianised '/ Then, as for 
military policy and e.xiiendil lire, it w’as a .sail lule. ’J'he Queen’s I’roelamation has not 
been put in.lo clliiet and Indians wi'vi' kept out of the arrny. There was no 
Saudhiiist. r.ord Maeaiilay’s noble words had eoiidcmned tho o])iuiu pioUcy directed 
to render the people more, amenable to Hic Britisli eontrol. _ As for the ciirroncy 
muddle, it was going to Ihe life, heart luiil core, of their national existence. 
Banks liad not been c.stiihlished while the (irujinsed reserve, by taking away eontrol 
from tlio Assembly, would lie of givaler tlanger than of lie.aelit. ^ What they 
wanted was a vStal.e bunk. IVojile were not mbiisf. Infant mortality was high, 
compaaii's ware not fioiirishing. Tlie (ioverniiioiit of India annually brought tipi a 
Finance Bill for wldeh the House had no res|)oiisibilily. 

Bandit Malaviya asked the (iovernmeiit whethe.r Indians had been found wanting 
in any sphere that they had been tried in. If Indians had full piower they would 
not plunge the eoniitry iiilo wav or cx|iose, her to (laup;er, but would vote sufficient 
fluids for the anny. There wins not only si-opo for reduction in military budget but 
also the Idoiiio (.loverument should binr a greater portion of the Impiorial 
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defence and the War Office should not continue to impose its will on the British 
Parliament. 

Continuing;. Pandit Malaviya said he appealed fo the EnKlishmcn to prove their 
friendship and fidelity. India had done it during ihe last war and if,_ according to 
Mr. Saunders and Mr. Wentworth I.iewis another war was coming in ten years, 
there was greater reason for winning Indian jieoplc’s good-will. He, ho-wever, warned 
against the forward policy. Ho finally appealed io the jiidian.s to show the same senso 
of unity and discipline which had now uccn achieved by the British in their great 
Empire. 

Sir Basil Blackett, replying, first announced that demands under Executive 
Council. Railway Board, and Army Department had been rt'sfored and that the cut 
of Es. 11,000 made in the last item had been accepted. He asked Pandit Malaviya 
to read what the Brnasels Conference had to say against a Slate Bank and for a 
Central Bank. He ja'otested against the suggestion that the War Office imposed its 
will on India and on the British P.-irliamcnt. As for Kathiawar ports, he gave an 
assurance to Bombay members that an urgent solution was Ijcing consiilered. h'irstly, 
they wanted the present conditions not to continue. Rocondly, they must ensure 
the fiscal interests of the Central Government and commercial interests of the various 
ports and the need for development of ports in India for the good of India. Sir 
Basil was about to .argue against Pandit Malaviya’s suggestion for throwing out 
the Finance Bill when Pandit Malaviya .said lui bad merely stated he could not 
support the Bill. 

FiN.tNCE Btu. Passed 

The motion for the passage of the Fiinincn Bill as amended was )mt and carried by 
66 to 29. Some Nationalists including Pandit Malaviya voted witli the Congressmen 
and others remained neutral, while the Indcpondenta voted for the Bill. 

Gold Standard And Re.seevk Bane Bii.Iv 
Sir Basil Blackett next moved reference to a .Joint Committee of both 
Houses with a membership of 28 the Gold Slanciaial and Reserve Bank Bill. Mr 
Jamiiadas Mehta’s objection to I'cferenc-c to a. .loint Coinmil tee was not ac.ocpted by 
the House. Sir Basil Blackett jiointed out that they wanted all the best brains 
available to go into the Bill and the Imperial Bank Act Arneiulnicnt Bill would also 
be submitted to the same Committee. The House adoj)tcd Sir Basil’s motion. 

Salary or' Indian Privy Councillors. 

Sir Alexander Mnddiman then moved the Assembly to consider resolution wliieh its 
predecessor had rej('etcd with regard io providing Indian exiioriencc on the Privy 
Council and fixing India’s contribution towards their salary. Ho had brought this 
resolution as he thought th.at its roj(!ction by the last vVssemhly, had been criticised 
even in quarters not friciully to the Government. S|fcondly, the; Comioil of State on 
the motion of a non-otlicial immiber hafi accepted the ](ropo,s(d r(;form without 
division. This reform was very dear l.o liis lieart, ami rva.s of great importanoc to 
India. To those who 0 ))poscd it in order to hia'iik n link with the Empire, he had 
no word.s to address. But to those who wished to see a Supreme Court in India 
he would say that acc('ptunec of his rc.sobition diil not stand in the way of their 
agitating for a Supreme Court. No donlit in course of time India might like to 
have her own Supreme Court ; hut. it was not iii sight yet.—not even on the 
horizon. He would frankly tell the Honsi; that the (juestion of a Supreme Court 
was certainly not likely to be rlecidwl in a hurry. Wliy not then accejit this 
imiiroveraent which would benefit the country for a (considerable p(.riod of 
years. He refused the suggestion that India in this matter was not as well 
tre.ated as the Dominions and the Colonies. On tlie otliiu- ^ blind the British 
Government by agreeing to increase by ten times their contribution was treating 
India bett(.T than any part of the Empire. Those who suggested lliat Indians should 
sit in the Privy Council must reineiribcr as to how many brilliant Indian lawyers 
except of course those Indians who had been anglicised would care to go f.o England 
on a salary of .68,000 iier annum. If tlic House refused the shan; of India, there 
would be. still lesser chanco of getting any Indian to sit on the I’rivy (.louneil with a 
salary of £4,0(X) per annum. The House bad in t.his matter full responsibility 
and the Government would accept its verdict finally. By voting down the motion, 
they would m.ako the British Government drof) tiieir legislation for additional 
contribution and woidd lose the opportunity of making the Privy Council into an 
unrivalled tribunal, at least for the preseat. (Applau.se), 
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An Amendment 

Mr. Aricy moved an amondmont, to provide for the .appointment of persons who 
are boivi tide residents of India. He said tiiat. tlioro was no dearth of ea.palde Jiidians 
who would make Rood pi'ivy (‘oiiiicillors. Tlic amendment, if accepted, would 
enable them to ace(!pt the resolution. 

Bir llari Bin;;:!! Gour stood foi- a Bnpreme Court in India and feared that the 
acc(i])t!inee of the proposal would eUiml in (ho. way of a Buprenic Court in India 
for which the time, was propitious, as t.hc Btalutory Commission was af)OUt to 
c-omo to India. They must Juive ii Biipremo Court to uphold the conatilution of 
the country. 'I'he Hou.se then ailjourned. 

PlttVY CotINCILt.ORS’ Balaey 

Next day, the, 25th M.MMtir, discussion was resumed on the Homo Member’s 
resolution moved yesterday rerrardin}!; the. Privy Council. 

Mr. B. Srinivasa lYLNG.Ml in openiiiK the debate said that no case 
had been mado out for this oxiraordinary itroposition by the Homo 
Memltor. Mr. lyenjiar held that Ihe British Exchequer alone should bear the 
cost. Ho did not understand why liidi.an (xpericiieo was considered necessary for 
the Privy Council, Cc;rl.ain weiKlity siteiions in India had j>;i'<^idcr eontidenec in 
purdy British judgis who would be able to ilecide eases without bias imported from 
India. They Wrue not sure they would R'ot Indiana or others of the rifrht typo. 
The Privy tJouneil tvas intended more as a luxury for sowcars and zamindars than 
as a ncc,es.sit.y for the Urij>aut publhe Tht would have fees cuhancctl in such cases 
to disconratje li'igation and appe.-ils. Ho fully associated himself with the demand 
for a Supn.'inc Court. 

Mr. Allison considered the resolution to be eonedved in the best iittorcst of 
India. Men of first rate abiltly and full vigour should go into tliese places. Mr. 
Ancy’s imiondnient was uniioc.essary siiKto if able Indians accepted the oiler, those 
appointments should go to them. 

Mr Nnotiv’n Amendment 

Mr, NEOOY moved another amcndnient which purported to pay no salary from 
the Indian revenue, hut would allow an allotvanco of two thousand jtotinds per 
annum in ease the person appointed to (he,Privy Council has an Indian domicilo. 
This would be in addition to tht! salary as paid from the British Exchequer. This 
boro analogy tci over8(ai.s pay. Bir Hankaran Nair hud spt'cial (|U!ililleation to speak 
on the subject iirul he had slated that so long .as Hindu and Muslim laws were not 
eodilied, there n.ust he Hiinlu and Muslim judges. 

Mr. Nirmul CfTUNDEll said lhat tlie Privy Conneil was entirely a British insti¬ 
tution oii wJiich tlicj could not cooler jurisdiction. Now that the. Soefetary of Btato’s 
e.xperises had after eonsidcrahle agilatioii been transferred to British revenue, 
the House would he stultifying ilself by iigreeing to biair a I'art of the ex]ienS(!S, 

Mr. (5. P. BINHA wondered why Ibe Honu! Mcjiibcr was anxious to inqtrovc 
the Privy (bum il w'Ik'h lie Juid failed to seiiarate Ihe judicial from the e.xeeaitivc 
function. He (luotcd to his support the opinion of Bir Ahdur Itahiin. 
The speaker con plained of iKtIitieal bias in the Privy Conneil decisions at times. 

Mr. JA YAK All said the Home Moinlwr hatl made the egregious mistake of con¬ 
fining his opiion ails to tlirci- categories. The speaker belonged to a fourth. He 
did not believe the time was rijic for a Bupreme Court iii India ; but his view 

which might look novel was lliat the e.xpeiiment of importing Indian experience 
into the Privy Conneil as a result of the Aet of 18,'13 had not been siieeessful. 
Jlut hitherto tlic, fact that, this plaee did not earry a. salary liad not converted it 
into a. jell. He would tell frankly that, his profession in Bombay really attached 
weight to lilt' judgment, of Brilisii judges who were apiioiiited to the lligh Court, 
This ri'soliitioii exaggerated Ihe impurtmiee of ’Indian e,x|)erii'nee. He laid tJiat on 
the whole tlie Privy Conneil deeisions had not been nnsound and political 
luejudiee eoiupla.;ned of was due entirely to the elemeiU. of Indian exia-rienee that 
had been imported to the Privy (toiiiieil. After all, wliy did they want Iiidiiu: 
experie.iie.e, espeeially when no Indian of requisite, aliility would he. fortheomiug te 
spend years in 1 ondon ? Indian law was the most distant and even a defeetivi 
imitation and re'leeti ui of the English law. Did Mr. Allison believe Ihut mer 

possessing lirst, rate ability and full vigour of mind would he those wlio wen 

retiring after iull seniee in India ? The siaaiker's view was that they would hi 
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voting for jobbery l)y fixing n Siilary whieh would make these posts^ jobs which the 
third and fourth rate men, the niore unserupulous, the more scheming and designing 
men would accept to continue the process of luoiiey-making in retirement. 

Sir Alexander MLIDDIMAH, in replying t-o the debah-, wished the House discussed 
all subjects as frankly and with such absence of prejndiee as his resirhitlon had 
brought fourth. He was suri)rised to liCiir i,ho argument against multiplicity of 
courts from Mr. Hriiiivasa Iyengar as every attempt the Governnunit macle to 
reduce appeals was opposed by members opposite ami he was siii-priscd to hear tin! 
argument from one who had been a member of the legal judfession with honoiir 
ami profit and owed all he had made to the practice in courts. Mr. .layakar’s 
speech was the most interesting, but be ripmliiitcd most strongly that there rvas 
any jobbery ;ind ttskod wlielhor any one tlcnicd wliether a snecession of judges 
of Indian exiierienee, judges like Mr. I’eaeoek Wilson and otliers, tmd not brought 
to the I'rivy (‘oujieil slreiigth ralher thiiii weakness. {Aitpliiiise.) Gould any one 
deny that the iiilliieiicc of the 1‘rivy (,'uune.il eoutiniied to be Ihe most valuable 
in regard to the administralion of law in this country V (Applause) And here wiis 
an opportunity not for jobbery hot. for improving the machinery still further by 
proviiling retisuiiablo remuneration lo attract the, best men. Mr, Allison had, in 
a remarkable speijcli, answered (liose who stood for a Wnpreme (.’ourt. The Horae 
Member would have consiilored Mr. Neogy’s amcm!nn!nt sialously: but it was 
impossible as it would mean that those u|ipoin(ed with Indian domicile would get 
i;2,iiU0 after deilttdrng pension and those without Indian domicile Gi.SOO. Hero 
was ail opportunity' to hlrenglhen the I’rivy Council for the benefit of the jieoplc 
of this eouutry, 

KeSOLUTION CAllIttED 

Mr. Alley witlulrcw his amemlmeiit in favour of Mr. Ncogy’s; but Mr. Neogy 
wished to amend his rcsoliilioii lu the light of the Homo Member’s criticism, but 
was not allowed. ]la also withdrew Ids amendment and the original resolution of 
the Home Member which the last Assembly htid rejected was to-day carried by 50 
votes against 40 amidst ollicial applause. 

BDl’l’iac.'tfEK'J'AIlY De.mands 

The House then voted six siipjilcmentui'y demands for grauts moved by Mr. 
Parsons, Kailway Financial Coinmissioner, without disciissirm except on tin! (piestion 
of location of ti clearing aceoiinis offii'C. Mr. Pansons said it was almost ccu’tain 
that both on grounds of ellieieney and economy it would be located at Delhi. ’They 
wore locating tbc cn!w division headiinarters at Lnduiow and were doing everything 
possible to bi'ing back to Lucknow lliose who had been trausforrtd to Calciilta. 

Oi'’Fi('i,M. Bii.r,H 

Sir B. N. Mllra introduced a Bill amending the Mines Act with a view to intro¬ 
duce comimlsory shift system wliicli tilrcady prevailed in some mines. The Bill 
rvas eirculatcd for opinion. 

Gn the moli(jn of Sir Charles limes, the Hmisc_conenrred in the recommendation 
of the Council of Staie to refer tlie Bill eon.solidating and amending flu: law relaliug 
to provision, mainlcmuieo and eoiitnil of lighthouse by the Government to a joint 
committee of both Houses. 

Tim Seerelary annonneed thal the Council of Stiito laid agreed to the Currency 
Bill as passed by the Assembly. Borne members in the Congress benches 
cried ‘shame’. The ITonso then mljonrnetl. 

On the 2(>th MAliCIT Ihe Assembly met to consider a large nimiber of pending 
Bills, both those which have already bix'ii jtassed by the Upper House aiul await 
concurrence of the Assemldy, ami thost! wliich .await inlrodtielion. Among the 
latter were included Bills amending the Divorce Act ami the Bar Coimdl Act. 

CoMMt'i rEE On Kesf.rvE'Bank Bh.l 

On the motion of Bir Basil Blackett, the Assembly agrectl to the appointment of 
tJic following' from the Asscmi)ly to sit on the .loint Conmiitlec on Bills re¬ 
lating to the Kes(Tve Bank ami llio amemlmeiit of the Iniperitil Bank Act : Sir 
Basil Blackett, Bir Pursliottamdns, Mr. H. Chetti, Mr. Jamnadas Miiita, Mr. Banga- 
swami Jyengjtr, Mr. Kelkar, Pandit Mahiviya, Mr. FaziJ Kahimtnilah, liajii Oazun- 
farali Khan, Mr. AriiV, Mr. Cooke, Sir Victor Sassoon, Mr. Kiktibhal Premehand and 
Mr. Iyengar. 
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Mr. .Tnmnailas Mehta sn(>;pcRtcd that there should bo a preliminary sitting of 
the coiniriilteo on Monday. Sir Basil said ho would try to arrange it. 

Mr. Aravatmulii Iyengar, Financial IJiidcr-Secrctary, then moved the Assembly to 
agree to tin; Bill amending the Marlras Salt Act us passed by tlio Council of State. 

Mr. Kimgasuarai Iyengar moved an ami'udtnout which was supjiorted by Mr. 
Duraiswami Ivongar and Mr. Nilkanthadas for the purpose of ensuring that the 
j)roposed Bill did raise the existing tax. 

The amendments were ucgative<l and the Bill passed without change. The 
Assembly also jnissed on the mol ion of Mr. Bliore the Bill amending the Provident 
Fund Act as passed by the Oomieil of .State. 

VoLtIN'rARV Pol.IOE 

The Home Member next introdiuaxl an iini)orlant Bill in the Assembly to con¬ 
stitute a volunte.cr pciicc. The Bill, he saitl, while eneouRiging t,ho growth of the civic 
sense, would ])rovido raate.rial assistaiico to the authorities in the preservation of 
law and order. The apixiintments will be honorary except for out of pocket 
expenses and compi^usations for illness or injury. The duties of tlic force will not 
include iuvestigalion or prosecution and it will have the rights, privileges and 
protection granled iiy the Police Act in the discharge of J’oliee duties. The force 
will have both rank und file and ollicers, Init will bo nmlcr the direction and control 
of the I'olice huperintendeut. Fneli a force may bo raised by the I>istriet Magis¬ 
trate for use in ihe distrii-t under the general and special control of the local Gov- 
erruuent oouecrued. Himilar action can be taken in the Presidency towns. 

Forks)' A.MKNOMttNT ttii-ii 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved that Ihe Bill to consolidate the law relating to 
the transit of for*'st produce and duty leviable on timlicr and other forest jiroduee ns 
passed by the Gonncil of State be taken into eoiisidcvation. He said that it Mas 
merely a ixmsolklating measure and was the outcome of the labours of the Statutory 
Law Hevisinus Committeo. 

Mr. Doniiswaini Iyengar’s motion to circulate the. Bill having been ruled out 
of order by tlio Dcimty I’resideiU; he mov(‘d that it be referred to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. He comnlaiiKvl that the operation of the Forest Act caused great hardship 
to labourers and agriculturist,s. 

Mr. Alley strciigly Rii|)porte(I iiiin holding the view that the Bill was not only 
a consolidiition measure, but that a number of sections had been omitted by the 
Statutory llcvisii n Committee who had not apinirenlly studied the subject fully. 
For instance, uiider Section :14 of the present Act, it was incumbent on the local 
Government to enquire, into llie rights of jirivatc persons before declaring a piece 
of land as I’oresi area and if the section was omitted us firoposed in the Bill the 
rights of many individuals would Ix' aiiiiihilated. 

Sir Alexander Muddiniaii, rejilying, said the Law Kevision Committee did not 
merely put acts tilgelher but cut oil' any sectien wliieli liad ceased to operate or to 
be useful. The qucBtiuii of snbslanco underlying the Bill could not bo lai.sod. 

The House dj''ided and carried by 51 to 40 Mr. Duiaiswami Iyengar’s motion 
for a Si'letfi (.'oinniittcc, 

Mr. Doraiswaiui Iyengar lliereupon |)nt forward vlic names to eonstituto the 
eonimitteo bat some riulopeudonts eliaJlenged (he. luotion wliieli was passed by 37 to 24, 

The PresidenI, lemarkcd (hat the Cliaii-inun of tlio iSelect Committee would do well 
to keep in view that as ihis was a eon.silidal.iag Bill no luiicmlnient other than that of a 
formal and ilrafliiig nature would be in oriler. (Laughter.) He then adjourned the 
House. 

DisctissioN Om Sai.t Tax 

On l.lie, ‘2Sth MABCH tfse Secretary of the Asseinlily read a eornmunieation from 
the Council of State regarding the >Salt ’I’a.x wliieh the Congress and Nationalist 
beiiches received willi cries of sliame. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT then movtxl the House to accejit the amendment of the 
Council of Slate restoring the fsalt tax. to ihs. 1-4 i«u' maund. The choice before the 
House he said wa,s whetlnu' the Ce.nti'al taxpayer be relieved or provincial taxjnvyer be 
benclittcd. If they eltoso the former course (.liey would he accused by tlic provinces 
of breach of faith, lie made it clear that Ihe Government w'l-'i'C not prepared to adopt 
rash expedients sueli as the reiliicfion of sinking fund or other cheap ways to ]>opula- 
rity (Laughter and some ironical ‘Hear hOiU'.’y at the expense of the Indian taxpayer 
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to give up provincial contributions as well as Salt Tax this year. (OfTicial applause). 
The rcducllon of Salt Tax to ten annas would leave with them 141 lakhs surplus only 
of which eighty lakhs was noii-rociirring which meant that only a portion of pro¬ 
vincial contributions >voii!d bo remittal and with the loss of permanent revenue of 
313 lakhs in respect of Balt Tax they might have to ask oven the Bengal Government 
to pay its contributions next year. (Ijaughter.) Then again some Governments, 
particularly the Bombay Government would lai immediately faced willi the prospect of 
aifditional taxation. Tlicse eontriliutions were haivip(ring both provincial and Gentral 
Government, Let them make a, linal Glort to get rid of (limn. Tlio House would be 
laying a strong foiiri(la(.ion for future BuceesHfnt fbianen if it endorsed the Govern¬ 
ment recoramendation for tlic acceptaiico of the Oouneil of State’a amendment. 
{Applause). 

Pandit Motilal NEHEU opposed the motion of the Einaneo Member in the 
Assembly to-day. Tbongh he was eonseious of the poor chance of success ho 
opposed it in order to put on record once again the utter hollowness of the 
constitution. The House was being asked to go back upon i(s previous decision 
and say ditto (.o, or ralhec submissively regis(.cr, the decree passed by that Aiigu.st 
Tfousc, (Ironical laughter), the Gonneii of Slate, in its wisdom. It was wrong to 
imiioso a tax on an in<lis]iensablc article of food, it wa-s rvicked to continue to levy 
it over a suoecs,sion of years and now it was criminal to insist on a higher rate 
being realised from a iainished jieoplc wlioso representatives in tbeir heb.ilessness 
felt themsclvca jnstilicd in agreeing to the lower i'al.e of .As. 10 ; but; as they were 
tlui c.rijyiled representatives of a ))araly.scd pcopli', tiio Government wore bent on its 
pound of flesh. The argument t.bat (he liond gave no jot of lilood would not avail 
for the simple reason (hat there were other instminents it the liaiids of the Govern- 
mont whii.ih could draw blood as well a,s Ihwli. They, tlierefore, contented tlicanselves 
with jileading for the lialf pound but the Goiincil of Kldci’s decided otherwise. It 
was a House wliore there was a nominal elected majority but really the plain 
ordinary men were only 21 bi.'caiisc (.ho nst were either otlicials or nominated 
membei'B or those clci.'.tcd membera wlio belonged Ui European constituencies or 
bejewelled men or those with titles from G.O.I.E., to Klian .Ilaliadur or those who 
were aspirants tor lionours. (.)f course there wi.TC a few hoiiouriilde exceptions 
among them but llie fact was that thei-c were only 21 men w]u» were plain and ordinary, 
A .House so coualit{ilx;(.l Inid undone the work of (he Assmnbly which was being 
asked to eat the )iuiid)l(^ pic. It was a form of ))imalised I'.xtortion lliey were 
subjected to under the eonslit.nlion. fl'his was how the Asstanbly was being asked 
to cxcreiac its opi'oi'liiiiitics of showing tl,ieir jjowm-s and Loixl Birkenhead was 
taking his own time lo assnr<', himself as to whctlu.'r tlie I.t('fo)‘ms have been 
or arc likely to be a success or a failni-e. Tin's Assembly iutd shown enough 
co-operation since the coinmeiieemc.nt of this session. Who could deny this fact 
and what was the reply of .Lord Bakiadiead ? “India may jierliaps gi;t somotliing 
which is real and sometliing which is more |X'rmanent.” So on Lord Birkenhead’s 
own showing India had nothing approaching a real consl.iliition. This would be an 
eye-opener to thos(? who wej-e looking forward to the early ai^pointment of the 
Statutory Commission and whal. I.liey might expect from it.. India was tici.1 
hand and foot to this constitution and giv<!ii spoon feeding at the hands of 
thos(! who guarded them and Tjord Birk(Mdiead asked, “Wliat will you Indians 
do if wo Britishers leave fndia ?” Lliat is (he cruel irony of the sit.uation. The 
Assembly asked for the relc.aso of Mr. B. 0.- Mitra who w'as unju.stly di;tained. Then 
in regard (,o sending troojrs to China without con.sulting the Lcgislat.urc they were 
gaggcil by the Executive. The Bengal Detenus were oflerod only a, changed form of 
imprisonment. Tlnuo was a vol,e of eensuro on the liailway Board and the Execut¬ 
ive Council and then a still fight over the Currency Bill. They knew tire result. 
The crowning act was now in the treatment accorded to the Assi.'inbly which was 
being asked to submit to legalised extortion. Was this House going to be diet.atod 
to by the (.louncil of State which had no power in ea.so of the money Bill ? 
The honour of the Assembly was at shake and he asked t.hosc who voiced last time 
for reduction to '.stick to their view a,iul those who viAcd against reduction to uphold 
the honour and dignity of the. House and not to be misled by Sir Basil’s threat of 
remission of 'Provincial Clontributions, beamusc they all held that it was possible not 
only to reduce the Saif Tax. but also remit the ITovincial eoutribulions. (Loud cheers). 

Mr. Alley recalled how the House of Commons throw over the Money Bill amended 
by the House of Lords. But in kicking this Bill out of the House the Assembly would 
not be uncivil (laughter) but would civily reject it. 
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Mr. Doraiswarai Iyengar said rodnetion in duties on. motor cars and tea helped the 
rich and the only action the Assembly took for the sake of the poor "vras being cha.1- 
lenged by the Government. According to him IfiV lakhs worth of Salt Tax was paid 
by Madras in a year and the rcmis.sion gave them 16,5 lakhs only. Madras would be 
a loser by two lakha. He ropudialcd the suggestion that Madras members previously 
supported Salt Tax bocauao they were opposed to a Non-Brahmin Ministry. Had 
Mr. Murtza and Mr. Chetti become Brahmins after coming to Delhi ? (Laughter). 

Sir George Paddison warned that the Madras Government’s policy of introducing 
compiilaory eduiration, repairing and biiibling roads would bo suspended and the depress¬ 
ed class people would be most (lisai)pointixl. The House would be showing strength 
rather than weakncHS by reversing its decision and showing that it really wishea to 
stand by the poor (Applauai;). 

Mr. Acharya wanted to know what lu'oportion of this remission would go to the 
Transferred De)iaTtments. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz reminded the House lest they should forget that the Punjab was 
as vitally intciXHted in remission of <'ontrihntion» a-s Madras and Bombay. 

Baja Ghiiznafarali felt that no way laid been shown for remitting contributions 
as well as reducing Halt Tax, 

Mr. Mahomed Alikub deprecated the ati.aeks on the Upper House. He would 
choose the lesser of the two evils by voting for the Salt Duty. Village life would 
remain nnalleoted by redueiion in Salt Duly, but remission of contributions would go 
far to improve their lot througli education and sanitation. 

Mr. K. C. Ncogy twitted tho.se members who spoke on the ratio question as 
pleading for tlie masses but who were now absent. Kcferring to Sir Basil’s threat 
of a possible revival of the imposition of Provincial Contribution from Bengal if 
the Salt Duty was not restored (o one and four, Mr. Noogy said the case of Bengal 
was entirely dilFerent. It was granted remission even in the deficit year of 1921. 
The Finance Blernber could not go back on the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
recommendation. 

Sir Basil retorted that if the Salt Tax was reduced a new situation would be created 
which would havii to lie considered. The hest thing for Mr. Neogy to .safeguard the 
provincial interests would be l.o vole wilii the Government. 

Mr. Neogy ^ said they could sit round a table to discuss where to find money 
from in lieu of Salt Tax reduction and as to whether they should raise a sinking 
fund. 

Mr. Cocke saiil as most of the Bombay members wore absent he was anxious 
to put in a strong plea for his preshhmey. 'He denied that supporters of reduction 
would really benefit the poor and that those who opposed it were .against the 
interests of t.he poor. 

Sir Basil tilackett said Mr. Yakub bail })ut the ease very squarely. They must 
vote for what was best for the lieiielit of tlic country. He did not accept the 
compliment that he was such a clever biuineier that he could produce another 
rabbit out of his hat. (Laughter), He could say that Is, 4d. ratio in ithis case 
was the natural ratio. (laiuglitor). It e.xisted before the Keforma and was raised 
to 28. 8d. only for a year, “if I wore .superstitious and finding that Is. 4d. has lacen 
so unlucky this session then I may be nervous about the result. But I will finally 
appeal to the House to help the Governments of the jirovincos to get rid of their 
contributions and start a new era that we hope will ,dawn with the next year. 
Then the Finance Member will ee.ase from worrying you with dilemmas ana the 
provinces will be at rest. (Applause). 

The House then accepted the closure and the motion to take the Council of 
State’s amendment into eoiisiileratiou was put and carried by 52 against 41. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta then wanted to reopen the question by discussing how the 
debt redemption scheme could come to their help. About 10 minutes were spent 
in discussiiig the point and finally the l’re.sidcnt ruled that, while the House had 
in principle accejited merely to reverse its own vote in favour of As. 10 and that 
it was open for them to consider whicli other rate be substituted, it would not be 
desirable at this stage to traverse the same .grouiid. He therefore put to vote the 
amendment in favour of restoring the salt tax to Is. 4d. per mauud and the House 
accepted it without division. 

The Assembly next agreed to a supplementary demand of 2 erores and 52 lakhs 
representing this year’s surplus to he used in the manner indicated by the Finance 
Member’s speech. 

27 
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The-Benqal Tenancy Bill 

Legislative business was then taken into consideration. Sir Alexander Muddiman 
asked the House to pass the Bengal Tenancy Bill as passed by the Council of State. 

Mr. Araarnath Dutt wanted it to be adjourned sine die. 

Mr. Neogy suggested consultation of Bengal and Bihar Councils, 

Messrs. Gayaprasad Singh and Sarfraz Hussain Khan from Bihar supported Mr. 
Neogy's plea. 

The Home Member agreed to have the consideration adjourned till the Simla 
Session and in the meantime to consult the local bodies concerned. 

Official Bills 

The House passed without discussion the bill amending the Presidency Towns 
and Provincial Insolvency Acts and also gave the Home Member leave to introduce 
four new bills:—(1) Amending the Civil Procedure Code. Section 96 to give effect 
to the Eankin Committee’s proposal in this connection. (2) Amending the Divorce 
Act to provide for the appointment of an officer to exercise in India dutbs of the 
King’s Proctor. (3) Amending the Bar Council’s Act to give effect mostly to the 
recommendations of the Bar Committee P,aragra))h 2I for regulating soniority and 
pre-audience among the Advocates, fi) A bill to constitute a temporary volunteer 
police force for loom service. The Home Member characterised this as a moderate 
reform; but it would be a valuable adjunct to the regular police force as was the 
ImprMsion he gathered during the general strike in England. The House passed 
the bill amending the Sea Customs Act as passed by the Council of State. The 
question of election of departmental standing committees was hold over till the 
next session. Sir Hari Singh Qour was allowctl to introduce the Ago of Consent 
Bill. 

The House was then adjourned sine die amidst cheers from all quarters at the 
end of their strenuous labours. It may be well to record that 43 sittings of the 
Assembly have taken place this session, that 35 divisions took place of which 
Government won 19 and lost 16, the total votes cast for the Government being 
1,831 as against 1776. 


THE AUTUMN SESSION 

8IMLA~i8tk AUGUST 1927 

The fist autumn session of the third Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on 
the I8th AugustI with the hon. Mr. Patel in the chair. The agenda was 
fairly heavy. Besides an hour spent on questions and the consideration of a 
motion of adjournment moved by Mr. K. C. Eoy on the subject of the East 
African Federation, there wore various motions made for elections to standing 
committees. The other busiiics.9 included the pre.seiitation of the volum¬ 
inous report with the dissenting minutes on the Eoservo Bank Bill, the introduction 
of three Tariff Bills, reference to a select committee of the Volunteer J^olice Force 
Bill and _ the final dispo,sal of the Bar Councils Bill and the Merchant Shipping 
(Hffi pilgrimage) Bill, 

The adjournment motion of Mr. K. 0. Eoy which was discussed in the afternoon 
was the one which the Government could not oppose without openly confessing 
that it was a subordinate branch of the British administration. It urged the need 
for adequate Indian representation on the forthcoming enquiry by a special com¬ 
mission on East Africa. Earlier in the day Sir Basil Blackett had initiated himself 
as the leader of the House by opposing this motion of adjournment on the ground 
that it was not a matter of urgent importaaco for the Govenimctit of India and 
already made full representation on the subject. But the bubble was pricked when 
the President put a crucial question; ‘Had the Government urged adequate ‘Indian’ 
representation’ ? Sir Basil faltered and replic'd that they had urged the representation 
of ‘Indian interests’. 

The debate in the afternoon brought out facts which Mr. Eoy as a member of 
the Colonies Committee was singularly fitted to disclose and be proved that all 
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talks of safoguarding Indian interests was sheer hypocrisy. Pandit Kunztu, Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar and Dr. Gour strongly supported the plea for the grant of the 
full right of Indians in sharing in the trusteeship if it was to devolve on the im¬ 
migrant eoinnmnities of whom Indians historically, numerically and commercially, 
had a supreme claim. Sir Muhammed Habibulla in vain tried to build a conven¬ 
ient theory on sonie cyc-wash of phrases found in the recent White Paper. His 
reply was naturally dubbed by Mr. Roy as di.sappointing and when the motion of 
censure was put Sir Muhammad contented with declaring ‘no’ but did not challenge 
a division. 

Of the oth(u' ImsinoBs outside tlic order paper, the resolution on the Gujarat, 
Orissa and Bind hoods was timely giving expression to the intense feeling of sym¬ 
pathy roused by the Hoods tlirougliout the country. It was happy too that the 
Viceroy had made a personal doiiaiioii of Its. .bOO and Mr. Patel’s annoucemeut of 
this gave a speoiiU signifieanoc to the adoption of the resolution. 


Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bill 

Select Oommittee’s report. 

Sir Basil Blackett then presented the report of the joint committee on the Gold Stand¬ 
ard and Reserve Bank Bill, together with the minutes of dissent. At the outset 
all were agreed t.hat the Dill, as redrafted, reflected a substantial measure of agreement 
on a large number of important points. Sharp difference of opinion existed on the 
question as to whether the Reserve Bank should be a purely State bank without 
share capital or one with private share capital, and .also on the question of constitu¬ 
tion of the directorate. 

Regarding the foimcr question, the m.ajority view, embodied in the main report 
and accordingly incorporated m the revised Bill, was in favour of a purely State bank, 
because in their opinion a (wivate sharc'holders’ bank would tend to oe controlled 
by vested interests and would, therefore, fail to secure the confidence of the Indian 
public, and its utility to the public; might cv(;u be enlarged by a conflict of inter¬ 
ests within the management of the bank between the Indian and external capital, 

Oi'PUiiAL View. 

The minority view, which in sense might be said to represent the official view, 
held fast to the selieme of a lulvate sliare oaptial bank, for in the absence of a 
body of shareholders, to whom the directorate can be answerable and for whose 
privately snbscritied capital it was responsible the anomaly arose that the board of 
directors, once eoiistitulod, was thcongically responsible to no one either for the capital 
subscriiied by the tiovernment or for the large funds which come under its control 
from Government and tlie public. ‘Wo arc willing to consider the possibility of 
tolerating this anomaly’, argues the minority, ‘if we could bo convinced that a 
suitable electorate could bo framed for the selection of a majority of directors (it 
being essential that the majority should not owe their place to Governniont nomina¬ 
tion) without recourse to the. device of private Hharcholders and that a suitable di¬ 
rectorate could be Ihus created indcpendeiit of Government and the Legislature and 
likely to work well in practice.’ 

All efforts to secure this having failed, the minority was convinced that a private 
sha '0 capital bank was the best method and, therefore, recommended alteration of the 
Bill to something nearer to its original form, providing for share capital and for the 
election of at least a considerable proportion of directors by shareholders. The 
minority considend it possible to adapt to a shareholders’ bank some of the ideas 
included in the revised llill, e. ()., ele.c(iou of one director each by the provincial co- 
nper.ative banks, the Federation of Iiidiiui Ohambers of Commerce and the Associated 
Oharabevs of Conimorco, rospcetiyi'ly. The minority was prepared to entrust to similar 
electorates the iltity of electing, in the first imstanco, those of the directors who will 
thereafter be subject to Geotion by sbare-holders. The minority believed that by such 
means and by iiroviJing that at the time of the original subscription of share capi¬ 
tal, preference in allotment shall bo given to small subscribers and to persons of 
Indian domicile, all objections felt by the majority to a share capital bank could be 
overcome. 

Composition Of Directorate. 

As regards the composition of the directorate, the majority had provided in the 
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Bill for a board consisting of 15 governor.s and one officer, the scheme ensuring 
a majority upon the board of Indian elected members, including three to be elected 
by the elected members of the central legislature and another three by the elected 
members of provincial legisiatures. The scheme, it was further explained, provided for 
either the governor or the deputy governor to be an Indian and that, two directors 
who were also to bo nominated by tho Governor-General in Council should be 
Indians. 

Inteoding Baciat, and Communal Considueations. 

The minority strongly opposed to this scheme, because ii: was incompatible with 
the fundamental principle, which was not disputcdly the majority, that tho directorate 
should bo ejjtirely free to carry out its important functions of control of currency 
and credit policy solely on lines of prudent finance and must, therefore, be released 
from control by Government and the, legislature as well as bo free from the risk of 
political pressure and from tho ap])earanco of being subject to such risk. The mino¬ 
rity found no great difficulty in finding right men to serve as directors outside the 
ranks of members of legislatures. Tho minority regarded the majority scheme in this 
respect as providing for 11 out of bb owing their presence on the board to state 
intervention. The proposal also ofl'ended against tlio iiriiiciplc that the constitutional 
functions of the legislature ought not to extend to the exercise of executive func¬ 
tions, such as appointment of persons to specific ])Osts. The provision that the 
governor or the dejmty governor should always he aii Indian, was regarded by the 
minority as intruding racial and communal questions in a sphere whore they ought 
not to belong, but the minority was agreeable that in the case of directors to be no¬ 
minated by Government, selection should be made with a view to making the board 
as widely representative as possible of the various localities, communities' and inter¬ 
ests of India as a whole. 

Gold Secoeities In Eeserve. 

Other Points of difference arose in regard to tho amount of gold securities in re¬ 
serve and the Question of introduolion of gold moMirs, As regards the former, the 
majority opined that after 10 years at least onc-half of tho reserve should consist of 
gold coin or gold bullion, the object being to en.surc that free flow of gold into India 
should not be cheeked by any tendency oii tire part of tlic bank to sidrstitute gold 
securities for coii\ or bullion. Tho minority considered this proposal as one that might 
unduly hamper the executive of the hank and jirefered tho provision that gold bullion 
must never be less than one-ciuarter of tiic reserve, 

iNTEODUOTiON OF Goi.I) MoiTUES. 

On the latter question, the minority was opposed to tho, majority proposal to res¬ 
tore sovereign and half-sovereign as legal tender .and for reasons explained in Sir 
Basil Blackett’.s memorandum wa-s further opposed to coin go!d »wl««rs and to express 
notes hi terms of mohitrs as well as rupees. The minority said it wa.s aware that tho 
majority realised that effective circulation of gold wo/«m- was impossible. Moreover, 
it added, inclusion of any reference to golil ■mo/mr might, arouse, false expectations and 
lead to continued pressure mion Govcriimcnt to coin tnohiirs and put them into 
circulation in a way that could only result in making it impossible to maintain the 
Stability of exchange in relation to gold allogctlier. 

Minutes of Dis.sent. 

The minority note was signed by Sir Basil Blackett, Mr. Me Watters, Mr. Cocke, Mr. 
V. K. A, Iyengar, Mr, Braync, wirdar Charanjit Singh, Sir Umar Ilayat Khan and 
Kaja Ghazanfar Ali Khan. The essential points of tliis note were supported in sepa¬ 
rate minutes, but for almost identical reasons, by Sir John Bell, Mr. Suhrawardy 
and Mr Kikabhai Premchand. 

.But Sir John Bell niade it clear in his individual c.apacity that he still perfered 
utilisation of the machinery of the Impcrtial Bank for the functions of a reserve 
bank, thereby obviating the necessity for compensating the Imperial Bank at the 
expense of other banks in the country and also preventing the introduction of a 
factor in the establishment of the Beserve bank which will expose the indigenous 
banks to competition with a Btatc-aidoil bank and adver.sely affect their prosperity. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan and llaja Ghaznafar Ali Khan pleaded for adequate represent¬ 
ation of Muslims, zcininders and agricultural interests. 

Beth Govindas and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta regarded the agreement with the Im- 
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Bank to be unduly p;enerous and they were opposed to investing the assets of 
the Eeserve Bank in any gold standard countries except England and the United 
States, as the possibilities of maintaining a free gold market in the two above mentioned 
countries are always greater. 

, John Bell thought that the Reserve Bank should not bo allowed to purchase 
bills of exchange having a currency of 90 days, as this involved commercial risk 
which it should not undertake. 

Both Sir John Boll and Mr. Kelkar o)>incd that the amount of balances which 
sch^eduled bank was to maintain with the Reserve Bank (free of interest) was too large 
and imposed an unnecessarily large handicap upon the indigenous banks. 

Points of Aoiucemknt. 

On all other provisions of the Bill, as rcvisial, there was jicrfect agreement among 
the members. Tfie committee as a whole liad limited the extent to wliich the Reserve 
Bank could borriiw in India, because olborwisc it would be eompctiiig with otlicr banks 
for fixed deposits. Indeed it laid down in another clause that the bank should 
not enter into indiscriminate competition with commercial banks. Government was 
asked to ho extremely cautious as to the time and amounts in which siirjilns silver 
should be offered for sale and the committee had increased by 2.5 crores each of the 
limits of the amounts of rupee coin which might be held at various periods in the 
reserve. 

On the 22nd AUGUST the Assembly reiisscmbled to elect various members for 
panels for standing committees and to refer the Bill to safeguard manufacture of 
yarn of teir George Rainy to select committee. 

Action On Efsoi.utions Of The Det.hi Session. 

Mr. W. T. M. Weight made a statement showing the action taken by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on the various resolutions adopted by the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly during the last Delhi session. 

Out of 17 resolutions about ten had been referred to the Secrctnry of State or 
the local Governments concerned for their opinion or action; three were still under 
consideration ; one was given cffiaT. to in full and only one was coiisiderecl to 
be such whereby no useful imrpose would be si'rved if given effect to. 

In the case of Mr. Malimood Biilirawardy’s resolution reoommending the ap¬ 
pointment of a oiimmittoc to oxamine the desirability of developing the road svstem 
of India, the Government of India considered that it would be dcsiralile that a 
conference of ropresentalives of local Governments slioiild meet to discuss the 
question of road development generally and in particular matters which should lie 
placed before the committee which was to be appointed, incliuling members of both 
Houses. It was proposed to liold a conference at the end of Soiitemliijr, 1927, on a 
date which would be convenient to tliu in.ajority of the local Governments, 

The Hon, Mr. Ramdas Pantulu’s resolution I'ccommomling nioderatiou in the use 
of alcoholic liquors in the local administrations niider the direct control of the 
Government of India is considered merely as reaffirming the existing ])olicy of the 
Goveriiinent of India. Government are, however, making enquiries as to llie rate 
of consumption in the local administrations of Goorg, Ajnier-Menvara and Bulcliis- 
tan with a view to see wlietlicr any aidiou was called for in order to promote 
moderation. 

No useful purpose, it is considered, would be served by giving effect to the 
hon. Mr. P. G. H. Chari’s resolution recommending .in eiHpiiry into the Indian 
Income-tax Act by a committee. 

Regarding the iitilizatloii of interest on deposits in tlio postal savings iiank and 
Government securities belonging to Muslims, sugge.sted liy Hir Ebrahirn .lalt'er, the 
Government have decided to confine themselves to an ariuoiiiHroment that they are 
willing to facilitate payment into special funds having the support of a represent¬ 
ative Muslini body of the interest earned by such Muslim depositors wlio do not 
wish to claim it. The first step was, therefore, for Muslims to make arrangements 
for the establishment of such a fund. 

With regard to the hon, Mr. Ramdas Panlulu’s resolution recommending the 
reduction of agricultural iiidebtediiess and tlic estalillshmeiit of land mortgage banks 
copies of the debates were sent to the local Governments for information and such 
action as they deemed nccessaiy. Another risoliition of his suggesting the pro¬ 
vision of comjmlsory military training for college students in Indiau universities 
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was under consideration. The local Governments and administrations have been 
approached. 

On Sir Ebrahim Jaffer’s resolution demanding provision of tuberculosis hospitals, 
sanitoria, etc., for training practitioners in the treatment of this disease and the 
control of the craze for medical drugs, and the hon. Mr. A. Sinha’s resolution 
regarding the amendment of tho Indian _ Forest Act of 1878, Sir Phiro/.o Sethna’s 
resolution for the appointment of an Indian to bo the leader of the Indian delegation 
to tne Eoague or Nations, Mr. .Togiah’s resolution regarding tho release of political 
detenus, Mr. iTangananda Sinha’s resolution regarding the treatment of Santhal 
i araganas as a back-ward tract and Sir Alexander Muddiman’s ro.sohition regarding 
me eimancement of tho salary of two members of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council were referred to the Secretary of State. 

Ihe hoii. Mr. Kaindas Pantulu’a resolution regarding the daily allowance of 
Council of State and the Assembly was given eflcct to as adopted. 
Whiie nis resolution regarding censorship and control over cinemas and other 
public resorts of amuscmeiit and tlie hon. Lala Ram.saraii Das’s ri;solu(ion regard¬ 
ing tho assign incnt of a suitable place in the warrant of precedence to members of 
me liKlian and provincial liCgisIaturos were under consideration. 

Bengal Detenus. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh drew attention of the Government to the recent speech 
by Earl Wintorton in the House of Commons regarding Bengal detenus and tho 
statement inadc by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in a Calcutta paper in which the 
latter denied ever having been tried by any magistrate, judge or judges or over 
having been told that papers in (•onuection with Ids case which liatl been prepared 
or fabricated had been examined either prior to his arrest or would be examined 
subseipiont to his arrc.st, cte. Mr. Singh also referred to Mr. Bose’s remarks in 
the same statement, in M'hieh ho said that his predicament was tho result of personal 
malice against him on tho part of a high police official. In view of tho nature of 
mis chargOj Mr. Singh enquired whether the Government proiiosed to call upon 
Mr. Bose either to prove the charge or withdraw it. 

Mr. J. Crorar, replying, said that he liad seen the statement made by Mr. Bose. 
The report of Lord vVinlcrton’s remarks whicii Mr. Bose quoted was not entirely 
mteurato and since then a further statement on thi; subject had been made in the 
House of Commons which prevented any possiiiility of misunderstanding. Mr. 
Crorar replied last to tho query to call uixin Mr. Bose to prove tho charge, etc., 
m the negative. 

Diwan Clturnan I.al in a Bupplcmciitary question wanted to have the remarks 
made by l.ord Wintcrtoii. 

Mr. Crorar said they would be found in the report of the speech in Hansard, 
a coiiy of which could be ficeii in Uie library. 

Diii.rin Chaman Lai. —Wlierciti docs the hon. member consider those remarks 
to be inaccurate ? 

Mr. Grrrar.-~l think if lhe_ hon, member will be good enough to read the 
version of tho statenient contained in the question and compare it closely with 
that whii'h appears in (he official report, he will see that tho reproduction is not 
entirely accurate. 

Mr.Ooswatm. —Is it not a fact that the subsequent statement of Earl Wintorton 
was in the nature of whitcwasliiiig his previous Btatemcnt ? 

Mr. Grcrar .—I do not tliink (hat can be fairly suggested. It appears to me 
thiU tho noble lord had made a somewhat inaccurate statement in his first statement 
and he then quite honestly and candidly corrected it in his second statement. 

_ Mr. Ooswami. —Has the lion. Member any doubt that the noble Earl made an 
inaccurate statement on the subject of liberty of these detenus ? Has the hon. 
member any doubt that whatever statement the noble Earl made was inaccurate ? 

Mr. Orerar.—l am not prepared to say that every statement made by the noble 
lord was inaccurate. 

Mr. K. Ahmad.—In view of the fact that Lord Winterton has committed a gross 
blunder.... 

President. —Order, order. 

Mr. K. C. Ncogy then asked : Sir, I have a question to ask. Is it not a fact 
that in making such statements on important subjects to the House of Commons, 
me Under-becrotary of State or the Secretary of State generally depends upon 
what information is supplied by the Government of India'? 
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Mr. Orerar ,—If the hon. gentleman suggcsta that any inaccuracy that might 
have been in the nolile lord’s statement was based on some statement communicated 
by the Government of India, I am in a position to assure him that that is not 
the ease. 

Mr. poswami.—'M.a.y I ; point out to the Home Member that the inaccuracy here 
is a serious one and it almost appears as if the noble Earl was deliberately mislead¬ 
ing the House of Commons ? 

Mr. Crerar .—I think, Sir, the House will generally agree that if the noble lord 
took the earliest possible opportunity of correcting an admitted inaccuracy on one 
point, the matter might be allowed to go at that. 

Bill To SAPEauABD Manufacture Op Yarn 

Sir George Eainy then moved that the Bill to Safeguard the Manufacture of Cotton 
Yarn be referred to a select committee consisting of Maulvi Yakub, Mr. Shan- 
mukliam Chetty, Sir Victor Sasson, Sir Purusbottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Lamb, 
Hr. Suhrawardy, Dewan Chaman Lai, Mr. Joshi, Raja Ghazanfar Ali, Mr. Durai- 
Bwami Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Kunzru, Munshi Iswar 
Saran, Mr. Juyakar and Sir George Rainy, for report by August 31. 

The Commerce Member spoke for nearly an hour, explaining the reasons which 
led the Government to adopt the line they did. He admitted that the Japanese 
mills by adopting double shift working and employing women had the advantage 
of having their' overhead charges. But the fact that Japan had not ratified the 
Washington Convimtion in regard to labour was not a legitimate ground of com¬ 
plaint against the Indian Government. 

The Government had, however, accepted the finding that night work in Japanese 
mills enabled them to reduce the selling price by 16 pies per pound in the case of 
yarn, and, therefore, the Government accepted the finding that competition in this 
case was unfair. 'I'ho low price, said the Tariff Board, not only kept down the 
prices of Indian yarn of same counts but of all counts, especially of those below 
30 counts. 

As regards counts higher than 30, the competition was indirect, If, however, the 
price of medium counts were raised by raising the import duty, the probable result 
would be the transfer of an apiu'ceiablc burden on Indian spindles, forcing them 
to the production of mcdiiuu eomus, and the coiiseiiiient diminution of internal 
competition. The adoption of the Noyce report for protection against Japan alone 
would have iuvol\ed denuneiaiion of the trade agrtieineiit under which the parties 
were entitled fo the most favoured nation treatment. Moreover, a step of that kind 
would be fraught with serious eeoaoinie and political consequences. It would have 
led to retaliatory measures. Hence the Government decision against the Noyce 
recommendation for difi’erential duty against .fapan. The bounty scheme proposed 
would lead to administrative c.xpeiises and ditticultics. A specific duly of 1 half 
annas per pound on cotton yarn or 5 per cent, nd valorem was the safest method 
of safeguarding the manufacture of cotton yarn. This decision was arrived at after 
a prolonged consideration of all factors and the Government believed that its pre¬ 
judicial etl'eet on hadloom industry would not he serious. 

The im.ilion for a select committee was then put and carried and the House 
rose for the day. 

Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

On the 23rd AUGUST further consideration was taken up of Sir Hari Singh 
Gour’s motion of Feb. 15 to repeal and iimend the provisions of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment A.ct., 1908, and the Criminal Procedure Code, 1898. The object of 
Dr. Gour, as he said, was not the entire repcial of Part II of llie Criminal Law 
Amendment .Act, but only scr-Tion 15, Hub-clause (b) of clause 2 thereof. The Bill 
gave the High Court jurisdiction, as in all criminal matters, to revise the action 
of the executive in derJaring an association unlawful and gave the right of appeal 
to an aggrieved person. The second part of the bill is to extend the provisions of 
the Habeas Corpus Act to British subjects. 

Mr, CRERAR, Horae Member, opposed the Bill. He referred to the inaccurate 
re))resentation of the case by Hr. Gour on a previous occasion. The bill itself had 
been framed on an old Act which had been revised in certain respects. The Homo 
Member (pioted extensively from the Repressive Laws Committee’s report to show 
that the committee itself did not want to repeal the second part of the Criminal 
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Law Amendment Act and that the question of repeal should be deferred for 
some time. 

Mr, liangasrmmi Iyengar .—How long ago was it ? 

Mr. Crorar, proceeding, alluded to several occurrences of disorders beginning 
with the Malabar rebellion and iucludiug Chauri Chaura, the Eae Bareli riots, the 
Babbar Akali conspiracy, the Cawnporo conspiracy and ending with the Kakori con¬ 
spiracy case. The occurrences were thus widespread, and events like the Malabar 
rebellion would not have boon averted but for this law. But for the provision of 
this law, the Government woidd not have been able to restore order in several cases 
except with the application of even more drastic legislation. The Kakori conspiracy 
case, which concluded only yesterday, proved the existence of one or more associa¬ 
tions of a dangerous character. Dr. Goiir had ignored all this and now demanded 
what in effect amounted to the repeal of the entire Part II of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Could any member prove any abuse of this law at any time? 
Past history proved the necessity for the measure and even in Ireland they had 
passed a law enabling the executive to declare certain associations as unlawful and 
persons convicted under it were liable to five years’ penal servitude. 

Regarding the extension of the provisions of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Home 
Member said that tliis was a separate i.ssue. Concluding, Mr. Crerar said that if the 
Government were to bo hold responsible for the maintenance of law and order, the 
Legislature was not justified in taking away from it the powers which had been 
found very valuable in jn’cserving law and order. 

Sir Han Singh GOUR admitted that his Bill was drafted on the old Act, but 
verbal amendments could bo moved to rectify that error. The Bill was a very 
diluted measure. It was necessary to give power to the High Courts to enquire 
into the legality or sufficiency of the orders passed by the executive, and, in the 
words of Sir Lawruiieo Jenkins, High Courts should not be merely sentencing 
courts. When there was no siicli power given to the High Courts now, it was no 
wonder that abuse of the law had not been brought to light. The second object of 
the Bill was to iircvoiit British snbjectH toing arrc.steal without charges being stated 
and kcjit in jail for a luunber of years without any trial. This might not apply to 
people like the I’ronlior tr ibes, who did not own idlcgianec to the Crown and were 
certainly not British subjects. 

Mr. Crerar, replying, orniihaaizcd that Dr. tlour had misquoted the Repressive 
Laws Committee’s report and in siiitc of the fact that his attention had been drawn 
to the mistakes in drafting he did not amend it. 

Evcntuallv the House divided ami liy 54 against 41 voted for the consideration 
of the Bill. The Bill was then taken clause by clause. 

Mr. CeSGRAVE declared that the section under disettssion proposed to cut 
the basis of the whole of the present Act and, therefore, in the interests of law and 
order, for which iSir Iliiri Singh took respomsibility in 1921 when he appended his 
sigmitiire to the Repressive Laws Committee’s report, which was satisfied that the 
executive would use its powers with caution and discretion (cheers), the speaker 
opposed the motion. 

Lala IjA.IPaT RAI said the wliolc of the law was passed in a w'l’ong spirit and 
was maintained in the wrong sipirit. Ho explained that ho was forced to make 
general observations after Mr. Cosgrave’s general attack on the bill as a 
whole. He contended that the Governments of Madras and Bombay did 
not use this law to put down the non-cooperation movement. Indeed, one 
local Government went so far as to boast of having put down that movement 
in its province without recourse to this extraordinary law. This fact showed that 
the ordinary law was enough to dcnl with disorders of any kind. Mr. Crerar 
had asked for an instance of the abuse of this power. What more flagrant 
abuse could there be than the Punjab Government’s declaration of private meetings 
of the Lahore City Congress Committee as unlawful, and the Government of India had 
come to the rescue of the Punjab Government in remedying the outrageous blunder, 
and four persons were arrested and were released only after the Government had 
realised their own mistake. It had been argued that the law was effective because 
volunw-crs were sentenced and unlawful associations wore controlled. ‘We went to 
jail not because this law was powerful but because we did not want to defend ourselves. 
We wont to jail to vindicate what we considered to be our position. Sometimes in the 
progress of the country there might be disturbances of the peace. These are, indeed, 
inevitable, but if you cannot manage to put down sporadic outbursts by the ordinary 
law, then you have proclaimed yourseK as unfit to rule India. The present law is a 
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slur on India and a handicap on her procjrcss. If any one is Ruilty of any violence or 
intimidation, punish him by all means in the ordinary course of juaticn, but not by the 
cowardly proees-) friren in Ibis Criminal Law Anicndment Act. (Hear, hear.) The 
Secretary of State and the Under-Seerotary of Slate have admitted in the House of 
Commons that the political situal.ion has vastly improved. If so, be consistent and 
repeal this obiioiions law from the Statute Book.’ (Ai)i)lanse.) 

_Mr. Crerar said that ill sjiite of bis challenge, no instance had been quoted of coii- 
epicuoiis abuse of the Act. The iustaiice ipioted by Lala Lajpat Rai was one of ap¬ 
plication of the Seditious l\Ieetin“;s Act. 'I'he arpiiinient of the supiiorters of the bill 
seemed to be that, while makiu!i; a ebarse of criminal breach of trust, they wanted 
a favourable juilg'inent by prodneinp; ovidenec merely to prove criminal trespass. 
(Laughter.) He bnjied the House would not lend its support to sncli faulty arfriimcnti. 

Mr, Yamiii Klian faced eonsiderable interruption as he ai’Kiied ao;ainst the bill. 
He fir.st declared as a lawyer tliat I he bill would make the law all the more am- 
bifriious and, therefore, liable l.o abuse, ami as for political considerations. Sir Har- 
conrt Butler, as Covenior of the I'nitf'd Provinces did not resort to this law without 
tho fiill coueurreneo of tlie Members of bis council and the Ministers, including the 
Eajii of Malimiulabad, Mr. Chiiitamoni and J’amlit dagat Narain (Voices ; ‘No, no’.) 

Mr. Slierwiuii diclared that at a time when comiiiumd associations had been 
causing havoc in the country this Act had not been used, while when it was used 
.against political associations it failed in its purpose. Why tlien retain this law, espe¬ 
cially when sections ll-i and UiS combimal gave the Covernmont all the powers 
they wanted to suppress individuals and associations ‘t (.Hear, hear) lie instanced the 
arrest of 55 members of the IJ. P. (lonOT'ss Committee as an almse of the law. 

See. 2 rciieaiiag sub-clause (1) olHIanse of section 15 of the Imlimi Criminal 
Law Arnciidment Act was then put to llm vote and carried by 53 votes against 39. 

Au interesting discussion followed on the clause of the Bill which gives power to 
any aggrieved person to appeal to a Migli Honrt. 

Pandit Malavij-a inoved an ainenilmcni in order to rectify a drafting error com¬ 
plained of earlioi' in the d.ay. The cMiaf. of the amcndinoiit is 'that any person convicted 
under the |)royisions of sect ion 17 may appeal to a High Court on the grounil that 
the association in respect of which ho was convicted was not an unlawful association. 

Mr. Tonkinsoii, on behalf of the < ioviu'iiment, remarked tliat this aineridmcnt altered 
the subatanco of the original clause. 

The President wanted to know from the Homo Member if tliis was so. 

Mr. Crerar slated that the amemiment did cbmtgc the construction and even the 
intention of the original Bill and ho would raise an objection at a later stage. 

The President remarked that, if that was so, the (ioveniment should have objected 
to the inoviiig of the amendment. If the (lovernment wanted to oppose the passing 
of the Bill, then they should object, to the moving of the amondnicnt which altered 
the substance of the Bill. 

Sir Jia.sil lUaflci'H.—Om ilrafl.nmii only helped I,ho mover to have the language 
of his Bill altered iu the riimioer vcipiired by the nonoHicials. The Government 
believe that it alters the sulislance of the Bill but in view of the objection you have 
raised and after this c.v'planatioii, I am sure the Homo Menibcr would have no 
objeetioii not, to pre.ss his idea. 

The Chair thanked the leader of the House for having relieved the Chair of 
the dilHculty. 

After further discussion clause 3, as amended, was passed. No other amendment 
was moved. The Bill, as amended, was llieii passed by 52 votes against ,39. Tho 
Assembly then iidjounied for llic day after di.sposing only one item out of 40 on 
the agenda. 

Select Co.wmj ti'eu Os Taru?f Bill. 

_ On the 2fth A.UGU8'r Bir George Rainy moved for reference to a select com¬ 
mittee of the Second Tariff Bill redm-iiig the duty on ;artifieial silk yarn from 15 to 
7 lialf per cent,,, in regard to which he had a disciission with members of the 
Bombay Cliiimber of Commerce, wlio were in favour of it. Tho Bill also sought to 
reduce, and in .seme cases remove, the duly on certain machinery and other materials 
required iu Indi.i largely by mills. Bir (ieorge Rainy emphasized tliat_ the House 
would bo only confirming llie general principle tliat maehinery and materials should, 
as tar as po,5siblc, be free from duly. There was, however, the reservation that 
for particular classes of nuvchiiiury or for particular materials it might bo in the 
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interests of the country that they should be Bubjcct to an import duty. Eaeli 
particular item must, therefore, be left to the select committee for decision. 

Pandit Madan Mohan M.alaviya held it unfori-unato that the Government should 
have come forward with these Bills without Kivinp; the House an opportunity of 
discussing the report of the TarifT Board. He was ])articularty anxious that the 
Government should give such an opportunity when it did not accept the Tariff 
Board’s conclusions in their entirety. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar urged the inclusion of certain items of machinery and stores 
in the interests of the handloom industry. 

Sir George Eainy replied that (he practice advocated by Pandit Malaviya in such 
kindly tones would, if accepted, involve a revolutionary change in their constitutional 

E ractico, which was for the executive to first make up its miml and then seek the 
legislature’s approval. The ease of the steel industry was diHerent, as tluui there 
was unanimity of opinion on all the main issues, while in the present case there 
was a difference of opinion. The Government could not divest itself of its responsi¬ 
bility and could not come to the Legislature with an open mind. Ho assured Mr. 
Sesha Iyengar that the handloom machinery was iiicludod for free imi)ort. 

The motion was carried. 

Ceiminai. Law Amisndmunt Bill. (Insult To RfjjgtoxA 

Mr. Crerar next iniroduced his Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Code lo j«Mia.li/,e insult lo religion. 

The Bill is called the Crimiiud Law Amendment Bii) and proposes to add section 
295-A to the Indian Penal Code, which reads as follows;— 

Whoever by words, cithei' spoken or written, or by signs or by visible repre¬ 
sentations or otherwise, intentionally insults or attomiits to insult the religion, or 
intentionally outrages or attcmiUs to outrage the religious feelings of any class of Ids 
Majesty’s subjects, shall be iRinished with imprisonmout of either description for a 
term which may extend to two y(!ai-s, or with a lino, or with both. 

The offence is m.ade iioii-bailablc and non-componndable, but arrest shall not 
be without a warrant and a magistrate I)elow the rank of i>residoncy magistrate or 
1st class magistrate shall tiot try it. Conse<ptcntial amemlmcnts arc also made in 
the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Mr. Crerar expressed his hope and contidoiiee that all members of the House 
would unanimously agree that this was an opportune and desirable mca.surc. 

BAJrnoo Papf.k Industry (Protuction) Bilt-. 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill giving cAect to the Tariff Board’s 
report was referred to a select eoiniuittee which is to report by Aug. 111. 

Divorce Act (AMENmijjNT) Bill. 

Mr. Crorar’g Bill amending the Divorce Act introduced by Ids pi'cdcccssor during 
the last session was cousiilere<l and passed without di.scussiou. The Bill provides 
for the appointment of an officer to oxcreisc the duties of the King’s Proctor 
in India. 


Civil Pbockditrk Code (Amend.ment) Bill. 

The Homo Member then moved that the Bill amending the Code of Civil Pro¬ 
cedure, 1908, be referred to a select committee. The Bill gives effect to the recom¬ 
mendation of the Civil .lustice Committee that in every second apj)e.al to the High 
Court the apiiellaid. should deposit in the court by way of security for the respon¬ 
dent’s costs a definil.e sum as tlic amount of any costs' awarded against him in the 
lower cour(,a plus the amount at which the respondent, if successful, could ta,x his 
pleaders’ fee under (he High Court rules, subject to certain conditions. 

Mr. Neogy g.ave the Iciul, which w.-us followed, among others, by Sir Harl Singh 
Gour and Mr. .layakar, and resulted in the end in the defeat of Mr. Crerar’s 
motion by a majority of five votes. 

Bill to Amend Sec. 96 op Civil Peockdijrf. Code. 

Mr. Crerar’s motion to circtilate his Bill amending section 96 of the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code, which was introduced at the last session in .D(;ilii, was o])posed by 
Dr. Gour and critically referred to by Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar, But the motion 
for circulation was allowed to be pas.sed. 
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VOI.UNTEKR POIACH FoltOH BILL. 

Mr. Crfirar then moved (he i-efevciiee to a seieet committee of the Voluilteor 
Police P'orce Bill. Mo hoped the Bill in if.H main objects would have a con- 

sideniblo mKisurc of approval of I,lie I foiise ami he did not imagine that in matters 
of detail the diffi' rem-es could not, be coiupoaiid in Ukj sMect committee. 

Lala Lajpit Ed asked whellu'i- the Ifouse would be committing itself to the 
prliicij)le of the Bill to tlie oxteni that if the select committee wished to make the 
force, temvmrary (as was ]ii' 0 ))i)sial) or jmrmaneiil, it could do so. 

Mr. ttrerar replied that the foi'cc was to he lemiiorary and the proposal to place 
P on a perm.meiil fooling wonid iiol be within the scope of the select committee. 

Thereupon a immli; r of members ivished to speak, and as it was already late the 
Pre.sideiit adjouriud the ilouse. 

ENtpjiuY iM'i'O Indian BANiana. 

On the 2.5ih AITO-PST the discussian was resumed on Mr. ITaji’s resolution for 
an empiiry iiro thi podtion of Indian Banking. 

I'lr. K. HOY moved an amendment at the end of the resolution for the 
addii'oo of words lo the cU'ecl lliat Ihe committee should report what, if any, 
meas ■■ wcie de.iir.i.lile to regulate ami control banks and banking business in this 
conn: He ullu ed to tlie comdmling part of the speech of Sir Purshotamdas 

that ' .■ Im'ian investor was idiild-like, etc. The Bombay member had no time to 
develop his views on lids aspi'ct. in the Delhi session, but it was to protect investors 
that ho moved i he amemimeni. Who cpuld deny that the investor required pro¬ 
tection after tlie s nles of bank failures in India .since lOld. In the Punjab there 
wore no less Ihau a down bank failures, iueludiug two belonging to Lala Harkishen 
Lai. In the United I'roviuces tlu'iat was ihe failure of the Bank of Upper India. 
Ill Bengal Ihey had thi: latest instance of (he National Bank. Now ho asked what 
tuyl the Govenuiient of India done to restore l•.onfulence iii investors ? Practically 
7iU. ^ Of course, there ivoi'c, along with hank failures, a series of liquidation pro¬ 
ceedings but liie hank failures had given a good harvest to liquidators. (Laughter). 
Of eourse, there were frcipient diamimls for iiu empiiry into the banking system, 
ami tlie (foverimieut had been promising an enquiry since 11)11. Now here was 
ail excellent o|i[)i I'l.uiiity to redeem that immiise, but Hir Basil Blackett could not 
be blamed for not iiistiiutiiig an ctiqiiiiy. lie had a very strcuiious time since ho 
took up the linauce portfolio of Imlia. ft there was delay on his part, it was not 
due to Jiis dislike fir i lives ligation. 

The amemlmeiit of M r. Hoy was accepted and the resolution as amended was put 
and carried, the Government not challeuging a division. 

Skeen Committee’s Report. 

The Assembly next took up Ihe discussion on Dr. Moonjeo’s resolution relating to 
the Skocii ComniitUe's report, ilis E.KccIlcm y the Commaiidor-in-Chicf was also 
present. 

Dr. MOON.fE moved that as a licgiiiniiig in the dircclioii of jirejiaring India for 
sclt-deCeucc, innuedi ite steiis be taken to bring about Imliani/.ation of half Hio cadre 
of olliccrs ill tlic Imlian Army, unaiiiiiiously recomincuded by the Skeen Committee, 
within a period of 15 yiars ami to carry out the umuiimoiis reeomraciidations of 
the committee with regard l.o tiic cstabli.shment of an Indian Baudhur.sfc and the 
recruitment of JmUaii olliccrs in lho.se arms of the defensive forces paid for out of 
Indian revoiiiies from whicli they arc at present excluded. 

The mover made a lialf-an-honr’s speecii full of qiiotafioiis from Arthur Vincent’s 
book on India’s dcftiioe. lie said Imlia's isolated position in any emergency was 
well ilcscribed by the author in ihal, liook and by 8ir IMalcolm Hailey. One small 
raid by the Emdeii (Gerraiiii cruiser) on Madras had liroiiglit lionie to Indians the 
lesson of llu'ir he.l[ih'ssucss, especially in a vast country like India with a long 
strip of coast lino where a merc.-intilc marine was carrying on its trade. On the 
land frontier the (lositioii was even worse. On the Burnio.se frontier they had their 
frontier exposed to attack by Cliina whic.ii had a sl.roiig military force and which 
might fall into the clutchos of some Miiriqiean Power, say Russia. On the north¬ 
west frontier they h.id forocioms, martial and uncivilized tribes and Afghanistan 
was getting niilitavily organized. .Again on tlie Buimesu frontier tiiero was always 
anxiety for India because it was the lutiiliiig ground for freebooters and dacoits. 
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At this staple, Sir Denys Bray asked whether the last few observations of Dr. 
Moonje did not trespass on the relations of foreipiri powers. 

President .—The question at issue is whether India is prepared for Bolf-defence or 
not. The hon. Dr. Moonje is ftivinp; reasons for his views. I don’t think these 
technical objections will wcif>h with the Chair. 

Continuing, Dr. Moonje pointed out that on the Burmese frontier every adult 

of the tribes knew how to wield a weapon. In elTect they had there an army ol 

five lakhs on the north-west frontier. In case of any emergency Afghanistan’e 
attitude might be luke-warm towards India. Britain alone could not guarantee 
the'defence of India. But the people of India were deseendanta of martial 
races. What was the use of that, however ? They were not given an opportunity 
to defend their own country. Let thniii visualize the position in India as 
it might develop within a few years. Indians must ponder over the 

defence of their country. The utmost that the Assembly could do was to put down 

the unwilling throats of British officers the unanimous recommendations of the 
Bkccn Committee, 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR was cheered as he rose to move that the following be 
substituted for the original resolution :— 

‘Subject to tbe revision of the whole sc-homc of (he defence of the country in 
any future constitution for India acceptable to the people of India and while feel¬ 
ing that the recommendations of the Indian Samlhurst Committee, spceially those 
relating to the continuance of British reeruitment, elo not satisfy Indian public 
opinion, this Assembly is of opinion (hat the acceptance of the unanimous recom¬ 
mendations of that committee will mark a d(;fmitc beginning in the Indianization ol 
the Army in India and it. therefore, recommends to (he Governor-General in Council 
that ho may bo ploasca to accept those rcc.ommcndations and give irnmtidiatc effect 
to them.’ 

Mr. Iyong,ar explained that the )>urport of his amendment was that without 
prejudice to their claims for (ho right of self-defence and self-Govenimcnt, the 
House wanted to impress on tiie Governnumt (ho need for immediate offl.'ct being 
tfiven to this unanimous reiiort of tlic coinmittco on which Europeans and Indians 
had admirably collaboratcal. He wanted an opportunity for Indians who were n()t 
inferior to any other race to get into all (lie arms of (ho defence forces of theit 
country. 

Col. CRAWFORD was glad that Dr. Moonje had accept,c(l the dangers India 
faced and the need for an oflicicnt army. The rikoen Committee’s report had, 
while emphasizing etiicicney, set up a time table ami h(! feared that if that time 
tiible was accepted it would lie passed even at the risk of efficiency. Then there 
was the established fact that British roernits were not forthcoming. (A voice.— 
Why ?) Because, replied t.lie S))('aker, (ho Briiish boy did not wish to work in social 
conditions with which ho, was not eontent. 

The report had ne-xt cmpiiasized (ho need for reform in the educational sys(,em. 
The speaker saw no immediate prospect for t.liis reform cither. Thus the Skeen 
Committee scheme had fallen to the ground ami was a failure liccausc none of those 
two conditions on which (ho committee had rdied .for (he success of its scheme 
was fulfilled. Education in Indian homes was defi'ctivc. 

The speaker’s point wa,s that as the )>rol)lem of jireparing Indians for Bcdf-defoncc 
must bo faced, an alternative sidiemo must bo, considered and he wondered why 
the 8-unit scheme should bo un)) 0 |)iilar with Indians. They should have a military 
college in India immediately for fndning and should set up a second Indian army 
to take the place of the present army as the cificioncy of the new dominion army 
was proved, because there was no margin for playing with, 

Mr. K. C. ROY pointed out that the donuiu'oii army spoken of by Col. Crawford 
postulated autonomy to the Imliaii logisl.a(iir<!, withdiawal of the King’s Army from 
India and imiilied rights of citizenship and liberty for ludiaiis to entiir all branches 
of the army. Was the Colonel prejiarcd for all this ? British r(’,cruits knew the 
value of India in the chain of imperial defciic.e and Gen. Skeen knew the dangers 
to India more than an cx-int.i'Digeneo officer (Laughl;er.) The 8-unit scheme in¬ 
volved racial discrimination in a s])hcre wlicrc it should not bo introduced. He 
paid a tribute to Sir Willia,rn Birdwood for his efforts to secure acceptance of the 
Skeen Committee’s pro|)OS:ds, 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, replying to the debate, said:— 

I think I need hardly say that I have listened with the greatest attention and 
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interest to the speechoa which, have just been made, and before I go any further, I 
would ask for your indulgence in tlie difficulty in which I am placed in making an 
adequate reply. You will shortly realise my reasons for asking this of you. 

No Inibstion To Siim.vu Tun llEooMitEjrDATioirs. 

From some of the speeches _ which I liave heard, I rather gathered that some 
ton. members^ arc under the impression that the (jovernment of India maybe 
inclined to vvi.sh to Bhulve or burke the rceoinmeTidations made by Uio Indian 
Sandhurst Oommiftee. I should like, if I can, lo dispel at once .any idea that may 
be prevalent to this eftcct. When tlie. Commitfee was appointed, the (.iovernme.nt 
of India realised the issues that might be; opened u]) as a result of the. Committee’s 
investigations, and Govermuent are prepared to face those issues, and to formulate 
their own policy after due eonsideralion of them. 

If the Governrrient bad wishe<l to ]M)Stponc consideration of this Report, it would 
not have been diftieult to lind jusliliciilion for doing so, for, as you well know, the 
time is approaeliing for the vi.sil of tlin Statutory Commission to India. 'The 
problems eonncfttd with the Iiuha.nii'.al.ion of the Indian Army have so vital a 
bearing on the administration and ennsl.itni.iun of India that the Clovernment might 
well have asked the Commission to include them in their general inquiry and might 
have refrained from formulating their own proposals until the Commission came to 
this country. Instead, they set to work on the licjtort with as much despatch as 
possible considering tlic extent aitd importance of the iirobkans with which they 
nave to deal, and have already seitt their provisional views to the Secretary of State. 

They had lioped at one time (hat it might be possible after consultation witli His 
Majesty’s (Tovornment, to lay some information about their ))oUcy and intention before 
this House during the (yresent session. This Jiowcver, has not been possible, for the 
Government of India’s own provisional conclusions were not reached until shortly 
before the time when rarliarnent was lo break up, and consequently it has not been 
possible for His Majesty’s Governim.'iit to fornuilato a considered judgment on them. 

For those reasons, Govornmeut cannot iinlicato their views and policy in the 
present debate. They will, however, give (be fulliyst (•oiisiderafion to such views and 
recommendations as arc juit forward by hoti, memljcr.s and will coninmnicatc tho 
proceedings on this resolution to (he. .'^eerel^iry of Bt.alc. 

Some hon. nnanbers may perhap.s tliin'k tJiat these problems could have been 
dealt with more (luiokly, but I would ask them to remember the magnitude of the 
whole question and the far-rcaeliing and pos.sibly irrevocable eficcts of a faulty or 
erroneous jHilii'y. 

I think I am right in sayiiig that it was some 10 months after the Committee 
first met before their report was i.'^.sned, while it would probably have been con- 
Bidorabiy longer than this, had not Government b<!en able to place Mr. Ibirdon on 
Bpecial duty and relieve him of all other work for some months to hel]) the Com¬ 
mittee in forrnnlaling their re[)ort- I natni'ally make no coin]tlaint whatever regard- 
iug the, time tak.ai, for we must, all of us, agr(>.e that it is only rigltt that the 
Committee shonltl take ample lime to go Ihoronghly into tlu! whole matter as they 
did. In so vital a matter as this it was obviously impossible for Government to 
delegate its own responsibility to any Coiiimilhas however iiithu'iitial, and when we 
realise tho time the Committee bad to take, lion, memliers will probably agree that 
Government could hardly have dealt with the nqiort (juickor than they did. 

A T\vo-Bi]ti;i) ritoHLEM. 

Let us turn to the committee’s report. On tho first terra of reference the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee, after very careful iuvestigatiou, reached the conclusion that 
the number and quality of Indian caiulidulos for King’s Commissions could not 
bo improved nnle.s.s the iircsent number of vacancies availalile to Indians at San¬ 
dhurst were increased. Developing tliis argument, the CommitI.ee dj-evv up a pro¬ 
gramme of progressing increase of rndianiziilioii among the commissioned vanks of 
the Indian Army up till 1952, when according to their programme, half the number 
of King’s Commissioned ollicers in tho Indian Army w'onid be Indians. Beyond 
that the committee did not reeonmieiid. 'The cotnmittco, moreover, very properly 
laid stress on two other aspects of the iirohlein bol.b of them of the highest impor¬ 
tance. They stated niore than oni-'o in their report tliat all their ree.omraendations 
were subject to etlicienoy being mabiUiined ; and tbey also emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of retaining the requisite proportion of British officers in the Indiiiu Army. 
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Just as the committee were right in emphasizing those two points, in my opinion, 
they were right in not proceeding to deal with thorn, for they were to some extent 
beyond their purview. The Government of India, however, must deal with them, 
as the comniittoo would, I imagine, be the first to acknowledge. 

The problem is two-sided. On the one hand is the question of ladi.anisation, of 
finding adequate opportunity for Indiana to serve as combatant officers in the 
Array of India and of training them in the qualities of leadership and cominaud. 
On the other hand is the question of elficicucy, and closely bound up with it the 
mainteiianee of British rceruitmont. It is, I think, sulficiently clear from the utterau- 
cos of the Government of India during the past six years that they have liitlierlo 
been, and are still sympathetically disposed towards Indian aspirations, and if 
there were any doubt on that score, it must surely have been dispelled by the 
very fact of the apiiointment and the composition of the Indian Sandhurst Gomniittoo. 

EEsroNsiniLiTY Op Educational Autiioeities. 

As regards the standard of efficiency, the committee state that ‘it is not onr 
purpose dr desire tliat the number of Indian King’s Ooinmissionod officers in tho 
Array should be increased without reference jto considerations of efficiency. We 
recognize that in the Army there can only be one standard of efficiency, namely, 
the highest. We liold BU'ougly, therefore, that tho severity of tho existing tests 
BhoulcT not be relaxed in any way. and, if Indians capable of satisfying these tests 
are not forthcoming, then the race of indianization must for the lime lag beliind 
the number of vacancies oil'ered. We arc fully alive to tho fact that the progress 
of our scheme, as of any scheme, must be coutiiigent upon success being Beciired at 
each stage and upon inilitary cliiciency being maintained throughout. _ I fool tliat 
this is a point on which the whole House will agree, as they also will with the 
further point em|)hasized by the commilioc as to how essential it is tiiat the educa¬ 
tional luitiioritios in tliis country must take upon tiiorasclves the onus of educating 
boys in tho first instance, so as to make them suitable candidates for the army later 
on. That is really tho slriirtiiig point, .and on the committee’s ^ own showing the 
development of tiic educational system of India on tho linos indicated is a vital 
element in tho scheme they rccoinmond. l^ct us remember, too, that tliis must not 
be merely a question of Govcrmueiit ofibrt. Biiblic opinion and private enterprizo 
must do their share. It is not jio.ssible that wc should bounder any misapprelien- 
sion on tliis point, for 1 feel eonlklent that no one will be able to ileiiy the advance 
of liidianizatioii if the initial preparations arc duly_ ami seriously undertaken, but 
cipially no one iiiiist bo allowed to think that the initial stage can be ‘jumped’. In 
this connection i niiglit pcrluips mention the cllbrts whidi one of my oolieiiguos, 
the hon. Mr. Das, is now making to cstablisli a really fine public sdiool in this 
country. I sincerely trust that his efforts will meet with tho success they deserve, 
for the establisiimcnt and success of such a school might well go a very long way to 
solving tho priscnt difficulty in the matter of education, which has been jiointed 
out by tho committee. 

I think, too, it may perhaps have been forgotten that t.he actual passing into 
Sandhurst is only ttie first of the many qualifications wliich arc required of an 
officer througliout his career, and it can be no kindness to any young mim to allow 
him to enter the .army with lower qualiiications than his brother iirilish otiicer.s, for 
all liavc to meet on an equality later on as regards thoir prornofion, examination, 
etc. The present standard of the cx.aniination for Indian boys is undoulltedly lower 
than that passed by llieir British l)rolhor3 in England. As a result we know tliat, 
to our regret, tlie percentage of failures ainotig Indian boys at Sandhurst is greater 
than that among English boys. 

1 trust 1 have not unduly stressed this question of the present want of education, 
and the necessity for improving it. 1 have really done so, because, as we realise, 
the committee liavc laid oiual stnss upon it, and it is right to emphasize how 
much their recommendation for a definite iticrcaso of candidates from year to year 
depends at every stage upon (he high standard which they rightly lay down as 
essential. 


Fall in the Suppi.y of Beitish Officers Feared. 

As regards tho maintenance of a due proportion of British recruitment, I can 
hardly do better than to quote once more from the committee: ‘On tlie civil side of 
the administration the fear has often been expressed, and has to some extent been 
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rralisw], that Indianization will cause a falling oft in the recruitment of British 
candidates for the services. The eaine phenomenon is liable to occur in connection 
with the Indianization of the Army. As we have intlicntcd in our observations regard¬ 
ing‘eight unils scheme’, a continued sujiply of British ofticers, of the same high 
quality as those, who have served India in the past, will, apart from everything else, 
bo a great and valuable aid for the present and for some time to come, to successful 
Jndianizatinn. We should, therefore, regard it as specially important to maiutain the 
proportion of British rceruilmrnl, required.’ Naturally, however, it was not possible 
for a committee in this eonntry to feel the pulsi; of the home reeniiting market or to 
have full knowledge of what (ho efteet of any Tceommendations they might make would 
he on the lU'oha.nle ful.ure supply of British ead(f s, who have to be obtained in Englajid. 
Tho authorities in fCngland jmist ho best ahh; to judge regarding this matter, and 
when tlie ('ornmitiee theinsrives ))oint out how important it is to maint.ain tho British 
proportion, it is only natural that Imth the Governmont of India and Ills Majesty’s 
Uovernmenr. must regard tho whole matter from the widest point of view. 

A QUJ3STION OF Imuf.utai, Ucportanoi;. 

The Government of fndia are responsible for the defence of India, which depends 
entirely on tho ollieicney of our lighting forces and let us remember that we have 
no nrargin to iday with regarding these in the ease of the Indian Army. The 
Indian arm)' fojMns a link in the eliain of onr imperial Defence and naturally, 
therefore, lui alteration in its organization which might in any way atleot its 
cfticiencv can ho taken without the fullest consideration of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, which is ultimaloly rosponsihle for Imperial sixairity. 

During tlio last great war the Indian Army played its jwrt in upholding tho 
integrity of onr Em])ire. Wc know this integriiy was maintained by lighting in 
practically all j)arfs of (.ho world and never let us forget lire fact liuw fortunato 
India was that such lighting did not take place within her own torritories. I trust 
i('. may ix! years liefori! aiioiner great war comes to scourge the world, but should 
this occur, lie would ho a very rash man who woultl projdiesy the arena in wiiich 
the eoiitost would or would not he waged, rihonld the actual defence of India bo then 
forced in)on us, wc innst veim'mher (hat failure iu.'re, besides spelling disaster for 
India, must rc.aet ou the Empire as a whole,and consequently the BritiBh Govern- 
nicnt would be failing in their duty if they did not fully satisfy themaclvea that 
any recognition of the army did not. in any w'ay cause imflieiency. 

Wiieii we realise the great resironsihilities inherent in his Majesty’s Government 
for matters which may vilully allcct tho security and deh'iiee of the wliole Empire, 
I feel contident hon. members will not wish to hurry ins Mujo-sty’s Government 

umluly in such a matter as this. 

As 1 liave already .said, the provisional views of the Government of India have 
lioen submitted to the Secretary of State, while I liavo a,l.so explained how it haa 
been impossible for tlu; Brit ish Gahinet as yet to arrive at any decision. 

1 believe', sir, that we arc all at one on the twin juirposes of assisting Indiana 
to take ineveasing place in the field for the defence of India, and at the same time 
in making sure i,hat the method.s chosen to do t.iiia do not directly or indirectiy 
weaken the instrument of self-defence on which India must rely. 

If this resolution or any^ amendment to it,, is passed by hon. members, Govern¬ 
ment, for the reasons which I liavo explained at length will liavo no option but 
formally to ojipose it. But J hojic that this House will prefer to treat the debate 
rather as a nuiaus for dicitiiig the, opinions of nmrabers tlian as an attack on Govern¬ 
ment. I.et us not prejudice the atmosjiharc in whieli his Majesty’s Governmont 

will deal with the report by recording a hostile vote before even provisional conclu¬ 
sions have been reached by them. I sincerely hope, therefore, I, hat, after diseu.ssion, 
the resolution will he withdrawn. Tho house then adjourned till tho 2Uth August. 


The Viceroy’s Address. 

ON THE 29tli AUGUST H. E. Lord fTwiii adressed the joint sea.sion of the 
Council of Stale and the Legislative Assembly. His E.'ceellency’s address was from 
beginning to end a |.)lca for goodwill and cooperation from responsible loaders of 
botli eomraunities and others in order to arrive at a practical solution of tho 
coniniunal jiroblem. His Excellency said :— 

Gentlemen,—Litlle more than a year ago, I invited India to pause and 
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consider seriously the communal situation and then I appealed to leaders and the 
rank and file to pursue peace and cultivate a spirit of toleration towards one 
another. For several months past I have had it in my mind to speak to the 
conscionoo and heart of India upon that question which still dwarfs all others in 
her lift. But I have felt some doubt as to the mo.st convenient means of doing it. 
I finally came to the conclusion that there was no more appropriate way of reaching 
the ear of the multitude.s of India than by addressing them through the representa¬ 
tives of India in the Central Legislature. Accordingly I decided in exercise of the 
statutory privilege conferred upon me by the Government of India Act to ask the 
members of the Legislature to meet me hero today and I am gratified that so large 
a numbers of hon. mombors of both Houses have been able to attend. 

Toll of Bloody Strife, 


Lot me recall the salient incidents of India’s recent history. I am not ex¬ 
aggerating when I say that during (,ho 17 month.s that I have been in India the 
whole huidscapo has been overshadowed by lowering clouds of communal tension 
which have rc[)oatedly di.schargcd their thunderbolts spreading far throughout the 
huid devastating havoc. From April to .Inly hist year Calcutta seemed to be under 
the myslciy of some evil spirit whicli so gripped the minds of men that in their 
insanity they held themselves ab.solvcd from this mo.st sacred restraints of human 
conduct. Honest citizens went abroad in peril of their lives from fanatical attacks 
and the paraly.sis that overtook the cQinmorcial life of a great metropolis was only 
less serious than the civic loss that followed from naked aiui unashamed violation of 
tho law, which perforce had to be reasserted by mothod.s drastic and severe. Since 
then wo have seen tho same sinister influences at work in Fabna, Bawalpindi, 
Lahore and many other places and have been forced to look upon that abyss of 
unchained human passions that lies too often beneath the surface of habit and of 
law. In loss than 18 moritlts, so far as numbers arc available, the toll taken by this 
bloodly strife has been between 250 and 000 killed and over 2,250 injured. 

Unredeemed Sorrow. 

While angry temper reigns, wo are noi. always sensible of the tragedy that lies 
behind figures such as those. The appreciation of it is dulled in the poisoned 
atmosphere which for the time [irevaiis, suggesting that such things are inseparable 
from the defence of priuciiiles jealously revered, and ,om])tiug men to forget how 
frequently in history tho attempt has bcim maiic to cloak such crimes against 
society in honourable guise. But let us transhito those things into terms of human 
sorrow and boreavoment and let our minds dwell in pity and in shame upon tho 
broken human lives that they ropraseiit—mothers robbed of sons whose welfare 
they counted more precious than tlieir own, the iiartnership of lives siwered, tho 
promise of yoniig life denied. The sorrows of war are often mercifully redeemed, 
as many of us have known, by an element of self-sacrifice that transfigiires and 
conseeuates timm to the achievement of some high purpose. But here over these 
domestic battlefields sorrow holds sway unredeemed by any such transforming 
power and speaks only of the scuselcBS and futile passions that have caused it. 

Reactions On India’s Futuee.i 


Nor are the many housos of mourning the only measure of the damage which is 
being done to India. Is there not nuich in Indian social life that still cries out for 
remedy and which the enlightened liudia of today would fain mould otherwise ? 
Nowhere perhaps is the task before the reformers more labourious, for in India civili¬ 
zation is age-long immemorial and all things are dcoprooted in the past. United must 
be the etlbrt if it is to gain siiccca and on the successful issue of such work 
depends the building of the Indian nation. Yet the would-be ibuilders must ap¬ 
proach their task sorely handicapped and with heavy heart so long as the forces 
to which they would appeal wc distracted and torn by present lanimositics, for 
nothing wholesome can flourish in unwholesome soil and no one may hope to build 
a house to stand against the wind and the rain and the storm of life upon founda¬ 
tions that are rotten and unsound. 


Effect On Constitutional Progress. 

And what shall wo say of the elTect of these troubles upon India’s progress in 
the field of couBlitutioual evolution ? There are many who hold that the very 
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Reforms that wore desif'iioil to load india alon" tho poacefiil road of political doyo- 
loprneiit have by reasons of the ])olil.ical ]')Ower that they conferred been directly 
responsible for tho agi^ravatioji of thiisc anxiiitios. True it most certainly la that 
national aclf-o;ovcrnraont must bo founded upon tho aclt-Kovernmont and self-control 
of individuala. Where private citizens do not possess these qualities political sclt- 
government of a nation is an einjity nniiie aiul merely servos to disguise under an 
honourable title tho continuance of sometlui. >; perilously akin to civil war, 

tlovKuNiiKNT’s Durv. 

And thus this problem, of which l.hc reactions upon tho future of India must 
bo BO intimate, is a prolilom with which tlreat Britain not less than India _ is ^vitally 
coneorned, for India desires to wiii Belf-govc.rnnient and it is Great Britain s self- 
appointed task to guide her to this end. Surely it is evident that tlioso who desire 
to win and those who desire to iiaid assistaiico in tiie winning arc mutually ana 
vitally confronted with tho nccossil.y of laying the siiec.tro that besets the path of 
their eoinnioii hopes. By the logic of our imrpo.so or desires wo are p.wtnors in 
the task and no oini of us can here shirk or decline responsibility of the burden 
which India’s unhappy disunion iiiifioses on the (lOvornmont. The figures I gave earlier 
in my speecJi are eloquent. It is mir inalienable duty to preserve and to vindicate 
tho law. Wo must make mislakcs in doing it—tiiore are few human beings who 
can avoid them—liat if we. make tliem, i.licy arc, believe me, mistakes made m tho 
eou.'se of a genuine attempt to discharge tho dilflciilt and painful duty that is ours. 

Nbrd for Gonstructivu Effort. 

But I cannot roconeilc it with my conception of a real and cfToctiyc _ partnership 
in this matter between Great Britain aiul India to eoiifmo the responsibilty either^of 
myself or niy Government to a mere rc]>rossioii of disorder, necessary as that is. The 
situation, as I see i1 today, demands a more constviietivc etfort.^ A year ago an appeal 
was made to me by many men of iniiuciiee and ilistinction that I should take the 
iniiiativc of conveniag a coufenan’e to cMaminc any moans tliat might hold^ out promise 
of amolioracion. For reasons wliiidi sctmicd to me convinebig, I thought it inadvisable 
to take that step anil 1 have not wavered ill my conviction that ray decision was well- 
foimded. But the pjis.sugo of events botivccn tliat time aud this hits compelled mo 
perpeiiUally to review tho grounds on wliich I then fornied my judgmont. 
I had liopod tlial in an.swer to my appeal to tho communities it niight not 
have been iiiipossilile tiiat tlicy tliem.selves, freely taking counsel together, might have 
reactied an agreement gennino, convinced and thus cU'ective, that would have brought 
the much desired and long sought for relief from those distractions. 

A WnU.'OMF iNIJldATlON. 

In this respect my hopes liavc been disapiiointed. Partial agroemonts, it is true, 
have been reached in regard lo tliis or that amiect of (ho problem, reflecting much 
honour upon those wlio exposed themselves, f do not doubt, to considerable risk 
with many of tlieir own friends in making tliein. But so far as I can judge, those 
agreements have failed to ofi'er tlial. fumlaiiiniitai .solution of tin; problem aud to gain 
that measure of aeceptance wllicli are necessary if we arc to win through the present 
distress. And one condition I'cmains wliicIi is, as 1 said last year, that no conferenca 
Ban offer any hope of success unless tiiose participating in it are truly with a will 
to ]ioace. It was rvith real jilcasiirc tlial. f observed statoiiieiits reecntly in the press 
which iiidicatei-i that fresh efibris miglit lie made lO bring togol.her Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims for tile discussion of those matters. Any aiich attempt deserves the active 
good-will and .support of all wlio can; for fmlia'.s welfare and good naino. I myself 
nave long boon considering anxiously whellicr any action liy Govornraeiit could help 
to stimulate that general desire of recoiiciliatioii, without which nothing can be done. 

A CONFRRHSCE OF LliAllEUS. 

It is not easy or perhaps iiossiblo for me to give a positive or assured answer 
to these refiections. In mutters of thi.s kind eac.li man must search his own heart 
ami answer for hirascif whetlicr he docs in trut,h or without reserve (losiro to play 
bis part as an apo.si.lo of ])cacc and wlietlier tho.se associated with him are like 
minded. But. this 1 can say. If it were viqn'csunU'd to mo l.>y the responsible leaders 
of tho groat coaimunities that they thought a useful purpose might bo served by iny 
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convening a conference myself with the object of frankly facing the causes of these 
miserable differences and then in a spirit of determined goodwill considering whether 
any practical solution or mitigation of them could be found, I should welcome it as 
evidence of a firm resolve to leave no way unscarched that might disclose means 
of rescuing India from her present unJiappy state. And if these representations 
were made by those who occupy such a position in their communities as to permit 
to assume that the communities would accept and abide by any decisions at which 
they might arrive on their behalf, then allying rayseif with them and such other 
leaders of public thought as might be willing to assist, I should gladly and cordially 
throw my whole energies into tliis honourable quest. 

Warmnq against Pessimism. 

_ I have been told that any such efforts arc foredoomed to failure and that all we 
might accomplish would be to contribute a few more barren pages to the story of 
unprofitable discussion. I do not underestimate the ditiiculties. I do not minimise 
the risk of failure. But difficulties arc meant to be surmounted and outward success 
or failure is not the sole or the final list of conduct in this sphere. After all many 
of the greatest virtues in human history have sprung from what the world deemed 
failures. At any given time the evil forces of life may bo so strong that the efforts 
we can make against them appear unavailing. Yet to allow this thought to drive 
us into a posture of feeble aequiesconce in soraetliing against which onr whole 
moral sense rebels and into losing our will for better things this surely would be 
deliberately to turn our back upon every thing that makes life worth living. There 
is an epitaph in a small country churchyard of England upon an Englisli country 

f entleman whose lot had been cast in those unhappy days of English history when 
ingland too was torn by religious strife. It runs as follows ‘In the year 1,G4H 

when all things sacred were either deniolisht^d or profaned, this church was built 
by Sir Francis Shirley, baronet, whose singular praise it is to have done the best 
things in the worst times and to have hoped them in the most calamitous. 

Hour OP Thial. 

I doubt whether higher testitnony could be paid to any man or more concise cx- 

E ression given _ to tlie forces by which ti-'s world is moved. TJiero must surely have 
een times during thcsc later months when Indian patriots gazing upon their mother¬ 
land bruised by Ibis intcmccine and senseless struggle must have been hard put to it 
to maintain their faith in India’s destiny untarnished, and when many must have 
been even tempted to hate the very name of religion w hich ought to bo man’s greatest 
solace and reward. Yet may it not be that the purpose of these trials has been to test 
the calibre of our faith and that some day when the testing time is past those wlio with 
trust in their hearts and hope in their eyes h.avc striven unceasingly to spread kindly 
feelings among their followmcn will reap for India a reward that will repay tenfold 
the bitter cost at which it has been purchased ? 

Belief in Sfiiiituai. Foece. 

You will forgive me, gentlemen, for speaking in a strain that may seem to some to 
accord ill with the hard facts of life and the <‘ommoi) atmosphere of polities. But I 
believe and I think India believes in the power of spiritual forces to assert themselves 
over their material expression by which they may often be betrayed and it is because 
of this belief that is hers and mine that I have ventured once more to trace out the 
only path along which India can lead her peoples tc take their ai)j)ropi'iale part in the 
fulfilment of the ordered purpose for humanity. 

Thus ended the Viceroy’s speech who was loudly cheered at the conclusion of his 
address which lasted 20 minutes. 

Reserve Bank Bill. 

After the Viceroy’s address Bir Basil Blackett in moving for consideration of the 
Eeserve Bonk Bill, elaborated the Government objections to the majority scheme for a 
State tenk and explained the Government scheme of a shareholders’ bank, which would 
be Indian in outlook and largely Indian in composition. 

At the outset, the Finance Member emphasized that there was practical unanimity 
in the select committee to a large extent on the ground covered by the Bill. Eegarding 
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the majority proposal for the introduction of the conception of gold rnohur. Sir Basil 
Blackett pointed out that the majority itself had frankly recognized that it was not 
practical politics to contemplate any immediate or early steps being taken to put gold 
coins into oft'eci.ivc cir<mlation, Fnrthi'r, the majority had provided for restoring the 
legal tender privileges to the sovereign. This was inoompatiblc with the new gold 
bidlion standard and also not in eonsonanco with the proposal to introduce gold 
mohtir. Any attem))t at present or in the immediate foreseeable future to put gold 
mohura into ciiculaiinn, would only h.-nd to a fresh debacle in the currency system. 
Steps to put gold coins iji civmdafion could only bo taken, if and when the gold 
bullion standard was discarded in favour of the gold currency standard by the 
Government in consultation with the Legislature. ITcnce, his amendment that all 
refereiKies lo gold in l.he Bill be omitted. There was practical unanimity as 

to what the iiajik w'as to do. The ditrenaice of ojunion was in regard to the method of 
constituting tin; direct,oi'ate. The eommiltoe was agreed that it was fundamental to 
the idea of the reserve bank that it shouhl be independent of the Government and 
the Legislature. It was well nigh impossihlo to obtain such a bank unless they 
adopted th(^ device of a shareholders’ liank which had the merit of providing a ready- 
made const ituoney for Ihe seleelion of reprcsont..ative directors. But the majority 
scheme ignored this and iiifnided politics into the question of selection of the 
business hoard and tmuie tlie hoiird subservient to'.thc Government or the Legisla¬ 
ture. The Govornment had fnlly considered the question of a non-shareholders’ 
bank if election by l.he legislatures was excluded and a satisfactory directorate 
fpamed. But the Government’s ]>resent proposal was a ria media. The Government 
did not want the board to ri'i.ireseut narrow or sectional interests and in the ab¬ 
sence of sharehtildors there was no one to jog the eonseieiico of the board if at any 
time it showed a teudoney to take its responsibilities lightly. That was why the 
GoverntnepI had now coinb'inod tJie original proposal of share capital with all that 
Wits best ill tlic various altcrnativi's discussed. 

The Gor'crnmcnt were in fail agreement witli the majority that it was desirable 
that the- hoard shouhl be predominantly Indian, while not excluding altogether that 
co-operation of Europeans with Inilians which, all agreed, was dosirahlo. The 
Govern men I had dropped the proposal that some preference in the allotment of share 
iip the RcBi.a-ve .Itank be given lo Ihe shareholders of the Imperial Bank. The no¬ 
minal value of shares was reduced from Its. 500 to Rs. 100 and preference would 
be given to small subserihers domiciled or ordinarily resident in India. Further, 
they had fixed the, dividend at 6 jicr cent, cumulative instead of allowing it to 
rise to 8 per cent. A gilt-edged inyeslmeiit ottered in shares of Rs. 100 each at 6 
per cent af laic wX'Uld ho witliiii the reach of small subscribers, ensuring a wide 
distribution of shares in Indian liands. The strict limitation of the voting power of 
large shai-elioldeis w(,n]d [irovent the bank from falling nador capitalist control. 

Proceeding. Sir Basil Blackett explained the constitrition of the directorate. Nine 
direetors would he ehteted by the shareholders iiiuler a sysl.era of sjngle transferable 
vote, ttiereby eiiMii’int: the representation of a wide variety of opinion and interest 
among (lie sbaretioldiTS. An opportunity was given of electing a director apiece to 
the Federation of Indian Ghnmbers of Goninicrce and the Associatid Chambers of 
(.'ommercc .ami i.hc iirovincial co-operative banks. The director chosen by the latter 
V'ould specially represent agTieiiliure while with three directors, nominated by the 
Government, thiTo would be aiiiiile opportunity for seeing that agriculture was not 
undcr-reprcfioiited and that interests, localities and communities that might otherwise 
bo left out shall not go unrepresented. 

Finally, for the jmrjxiscs of the first board, instead of all nine shareholders’ 
direetors being nominated by the Government it was proposed to allow the Feder¬ 
ation of Indian Chambers and the Associated Chambers of Commerce to elect two 
directors each out of the nine, leaving five, to bo nominated by the Government. 

Concluding, the Finance Mendjcr urged the Assembly to accept this plan in the 
spirit in which it was put forward. It transferred the control over the Indian cur¬ 
rency and monetary jiolicy from Govcrrimental to non-Governmental hands, from 
the Government of India and the Beerotary of State to a non-official Indian business 
institution entirely iiulcpciidont of tlie State, Indian domicile and Indian in charact¬ 
er, which would work in India for India along Indian lines. It would in short 
bring about a revolution in the tinaiieial machinery of India. The device of share¬ 
holders was essential^ for the jmiqjose of securing the best and most representative 
board. Informed business opinion in the country was not in favour of a director¬ 
ate partly elected by the Legislature and the Government was also opposed to it. 
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Why should the Assembly risk the whole on this one point ? If the Bill was passed 
in the form in which it was now proposed by the Government it would be a land¬ 
mark not only in the fmandal but also in the political and constitutional history of 
the Indian Empire? (Ijoud applause.) 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA, who led the Opposition, was cheered as he 
rose to speak. Ho regretted that the Government were not inclined to accept the 
select committee’s recommendations. What then was the necessity of appointing 
the committee ? The best course was to develop the Imperial Bank and convert it 
into a State bank. But if it was not agreed to the Ecservo Bank must be a State 
Bank because the shareholders would not bo able to elect the right kind of directors. 
All the profits earned by the bank would be the property of the people if it were 
a State bank, instead of a selected few. India had lost between 800 and 1,000 crores 
of rupees by the company management of I'ailways and they could not afford to 
learn e^xperienee by another big sacrifice. The proposals of the comraitt(;e were 
the best in that the directorate was to ho appointed by every conceivable interest. 

Pandit Malaviya quoted the cases of Oeriuiiny, Norway, Swmdcn, France, Belgium 
and Denmark, where similar institutions were controlled by tltc Government or the 
Legislature. Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said that he doubted whether a reserve bank 
managed in the way suggested hy the Finance Member would serve the best interests 
of India. On the other hand, ho feared that indigenous banks might be crushed 
and their growth seriously hampered. 

In deciding the form which the Reserve Bank should take, Sir Victor SA8SON said 
two principles must be unswervingly followed. Firstly, the governor and the deputy 
governor must bo under defined control and, secondly, the Legislature must have no 
hand in the election of members of the Board. He confessed to a partiality for 
commercial undertakings l,K‘ing left to private enterprise and he should, therefore, 
have liked to endorse the Government view in this respect. But in the present case 
if ho applied this principlii, this -would break one of the canons ho had laid down. 
The shareholders of this coiiecrii -would bo likely to be drawn from the class of 
small investors desiring safe irn-estnient and knowing little, if anything, about cur¬ 
rency, exchange and finaneo. As the Government was disclaiming all right, of 
control or crilicism over the board, the latter might bo said to be responsible for 
earning a dividend of 6 percent, to llieir shareholders and responsible for their man¬ 
agement of credit and currency to their own ('onscience. So he was very re¬ 
luctantly forced to abandon the idea of Hn)-i])or(ing flie proposal of a shareholders’ 
bank and was driven to agreeing to the institution pf a iSt-ato P)nnk. 

Bo far he was with the signatori(!.s of tlic majority re;)oi't, but ho was at variance 
with them regarding some otlicr points. Being ii business institution, its board must 
consist of the best businessmen India could provide irrespective of cast, colour and 
creed. Ho would welcome the right of criticism by the Legislature on the main 
lines, but as a political body it could not have laiidificatioim for electing businessmen. 

The motion was still under discussion when the House adjourned. 

On the .80th. AUGUST Mr. Vidyasagar PANDYA, in resuming the discussion, moved 
that the bill, as amended hy the select eoramittce,bcc irenlatnd. He thought such a motion 
Avould have emanated from the Finance, Member himself, but Sir Basil had tabled a 
largo number of amendments to restore his original bill. This was an insult to the mem¬ 
bers of the committee and Sir Basil had threatened to droj) the bill if his scheme was 
not accepted. 

S-ir Basil —What authority has Mr Pandya for this suggestion ? The press re¬ 
ports about the committee proceedings, though not entirely inaccurate, were ujiauthor- 
iscd and in some respects misleading, 

Mr. Pandya replied that Sir Basil had uttered the threat even yesterday. He 
urged that the country should have a chance of examining the two rival schemes, 
because Sir Basil wanted lo set up Anotmkr Fast India Comi'ANY in Indi:i. 
(Laughter.) Speaking with 25 years’ experience in banking and after studying tJ;e 
working of the Bank of England, he found that in the proposed bill of Sir Basil 
the directors would be responsible to nohod-y. The shfireliolders’ meetings of the 
Imperial Bank had shown that the shareholders took no interest whatever and the 
directorate became close boroughs. The j)roposcd Reserve Bank, if it was to bo a 
shareholders’ bank, would bo nothing more than an annexe to the Bank of England. 
The Government was the biggest political party in the country. Why should it 
object to rcproBcjitation of nonoffieiui ])oJitic.ians on the directorate ? 

Mr. Shanmukhara OHETTY, a member of the joint eonimittce on the Bill, said 
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the Currency Commission did not discuss at all the question of having a State 
bank. Ho admitted that moat of the central banks of the vporld were private 
shareholders’ banks but persons not liclonging to the nationality of the country of 
a central bank could not cither hold shares or exercise a vote. If Sir Basil was 
prepared to concede that none, but Indiana shall be sharcholdcra or exercise the vote, 
tho speaker -would agree to a private central bank. 

Sir Basil rcsyionding, said he would be quite -willing to amend the Bill to pro¬ 
vide that only Indians and Brili.sh .subiocts ordinarily resident in India shall have 
the vote. 

Mr. Ch<itty said this did not meet his point. Then again, even if a majority of 
Indiana subserilied now, what giiiirantec was there that these shares would not bo 
tranaforrod and that the coniro! of tho whole financial syatom of India would not bo 
handed over thereby to foreigners ? The speaker was opiiosed even to the creation 
of Indian vested interests in this matter and held that shareholders’ control had 
always been found to he inell'eclivct. lie agreed that the bank muat bo free from 
the control of the Legislature and of tho Oovernmont but would insist on a statu¬ 
tory provision being made lo seenre that either the governor or deputy governor 
of the bank shall be an Indian. 'Phey must sdect the best Indian available. 

Mr Chetty, referring to the recent controversies, assured the House that if the 
bank scheme was to he wrecked only because tho Legislature was not represented 
on the directorate, ho would be no party to it so long sis he could ensure that a 
majority of clec'ed Indians were to ho on tho directorate. (Applause, in which Sir 
Basil joined. I If such an alternative scheme were submitted, ho would consider it 
favourably. 

Proceeding, Mr._ Chetty explained some of tho other fundamental points gained 
by the joint commithie, 'He onirhasised that tho hank must he given some latitude 
ns provided in tlio hill, if it had to carry out tho ohlig.ation of mnintnining the ex¬ 
change. Otherwise they -would only be n'produeing tlie evils for which th(i Govern¬ 
ment had been rcsiin'naiblo .all tfu'se yciirs. The ])rovision that 85 per cent, of the 
gold reserve should he, in British India was necessary in order to ensure a free in¬ 
flow of gold into Tiidin. On the question of gold mdhnr, the committee’s decision 
was only a eoinproiniso because there were several on the committee who wanted 
the immediate coining of gold coin. Tlie revision in tho bill would at least ensure 
that the standard coin of India was a gold coin. Concluding, Mr. Chetty did -iiot 
describe the hill jwodiiccd in Delhi by 8ir Basil a.« a monster hut as Sir Basil’s 
Pet Child. (Rir Basil ; No.) But 'that child -u-as sickly, ugly, unwashed and un¬ 
clothed.^ They took that child to Bombay in .Tune. 'Bombay in June was not a 
sanatorium for a sickly child, hut there -was cx\x'vt medical advice available. Even 
then, on tho ^cry ilrat day the child showed sign.s of Biieeumbing to tho baneful 
influence of the niosquito-ridclen slums near the B.ack-Bay, but fortunately the child 
was saved and iliey took it to Calcutta, where after inhaling tho fresh air of tho 
beautiful miiid.an. it began to recover and that child now was before the House, 
decent and well-dressed, and now Bir Basil wanterl to disown it bccanso it appeared 
quite difiorent from •\vhat ho had produe('il. If the bill failed now, the. responsibility 
for it would lie not on the Opposition benches hut on Sir Basil himself. (Applausc.,1 

Mr. M. K. ACHjUIYA paid a high eomplimciit to Mr. "Vidynsagar Pandya for 
his excellent speech and interesting rein.arks on tlie conduct of tho Imperial Bank. 
Commerce and iiidiistry could look after themstdves, but ho pleaded that the 
Interests of agriculturists should he safeguarded and hoped that they would bo 
adequately represented on the diri'ctoratc. 

Mr. Kikabhai PREMOHAND could not snp]iort the proposal of the joint com¬ 
mittee for a Stnte Bank, ^ in wliieh politicians would have the riglit of election to 
the directorate. He still believed that the Imperial Bank could be made to serve 
the purpose of a Htatc hank. This hank could open a few more hraiiehes, could 
coax into circulaT.ion very large stocks of value, which did not find their w'ay into 
the financial system of Tiiclia. Its progn-ss should not be disturbed at all. He was 
therefore, satisfied that the terms proposed in tlio pri'sent bill to the Imperial Bank 
were equitable and -svould increase its iisefnlncss. He strongly opiiosed the creation 
of a_ Political Direetorato hecanse, in llie shifting conditions of iiolitics, several 
parties would s]iring up and every party in power would attempt to introduce its 
own men on the hoard. A shareholders’ bank was, therefore, tho sole solution. 

Mr, Janianadas MEHTA said that a fetahlc Currency -was more important than 
even the creation of a reserve bank. There was no reserve bank in Canada or 
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Australia. There was one recently established in South Africa and India was to 
be the second country in the British Empire where this experiment of a reserve 
bank was to be tried. Under the shareholders’ scheme, oven a tailor and a tinker 
who could ])roduce one hundred rupees could become a shareholder and qualified 
to deal with the currency of this country. Ninety-nine percent of the shareholders 
would not giro a single moment’s thought to the objects for which this institution 
would be built up but only for their own dividends. 

Continuing, Mr. .lamanadaB said that even on economical grounds the Govern¬ 
ment would Be wrong in paying 6 percent, to the shareholders when it could, 
under the scheme of a State bank, borrow at 4 and 1-2 percent, and could the five 
crores of the shareholders’ capital secure some four hundred crores that the bank 
would handle ? The mystery of a shareholders’ bank lay really in that the Govern¬ 
ment wished to maintain its existing control through the pretence of having a 
shareholders bank, because all the dirccdora on the board would bo subordinate to 
them through the governor and the deputy governor, who would not accommodate 
these men if they were stubborn. 

Mr. Jamanadas maintained that the scheme evolved by the joint committee was a 
very modest one. It not only gave representation to the Government, to the European 
interests, but ahso ensured representation to the general inhabitant who was as much 
interested as any commcrcialist i)t the stability of the exchange and of the 
currency note he was carrying. In this connection ho refered to the confererco 
at the Viceregal Lodge and considered it a grave constitutional impro- 
prit;ty on the part of the Governor-General for by this action he would be 
t.aken as a partisan who could not take an impartial view when the hill went to 
him for his assent. “This grave conslitutioual impropriety will never bo permitted 
in this country. I am glad that I was not a party to it. Only an accident saved 
mo.' 

Mr. Jamanadas added that if the joint committee’s scheme was not to be adopted, 
they should have elcdoral colleges consisting of meml)ers of the legislatures and 
presidents of local bodies, wliieh would thus represent all the interests. 

Proceeding, he declared that Sir Basil Blackett, who had in 1919 put his 
signature to a report advocaling a fixed fiduciary system, had suggested in the 
bill a proportionate reserve. The House then adjourned. 

_ On the 31st AUGUST Sir Purshotamdas THAKUEUAS, initiating the discussion, 
said they had readied the second stage of reform which was formed liy the adjust¬ 
ment of India’s currency atloivst in one direction to what the India Office had boon 
after since 1919. And if the principal popular parties of the House did not come 
to a common decision this bill would also no considered ns a forced adjustment of 
India’s currency system to what tho Government of India required. He thanked 
Sir Alexander Murray for his kindly reference to tlio speaker and ho mentioned 
this, particularly, as an Indian colleague of his (Sir Mancckji Hadabhoy) had called 
tho speaker a wrong man iu a wrong place on the Currency Commission. Sir 
Purshotamdas declared that he held steadfast to the opinion he had exiircsscd in 
his minute of dissent to the Curreney Commission Eeport. Ifo feared that they 
would be starving India of banking facilities. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton had appealed to him through a letter in the press to help 
tha Indian agriculturist by supiiorting the Reserve Bank Bill. The speaker asked 
Sir Alexander Murray as a co-director of the Imperial Bank whether after tho with¬ 
drawal of the privilege of using Government halance.s free the Imperial Bank 
would open even ten new branches in live years, and would not, therefore, the new 
bill do injustice to the masses by dejiriviug them of a development which had been 
urged as of vital importance by series of Currency Commissions in India. He 
complimented Sir Alexander Murray on his very conciliatory speech yesterday 
(applause), and congratulated the Government of India on nominating this most 
capable member. (Applause) He did not agree with Sir Alexander that they 
should have some sort of a reserve bank, but wanted one of the right sort. He 
thought Sir Alexander did injustice to Sir John Bell who had, in spite of the 
opinion of the Bengal Chamber of Oommcrco, stated candidly his opinion against 
the Reserve Bank. However, whatever the speaker’s oiiiniou regarding the desirability 
of a Reserve Bank might lie he would support tho bill as it proposed to remove 
the control now oxorcised by the India Office (Hear hear.) But in doing this they 
must not replace the responsibility now owed to India Office on a body of men 
who would not improve the position. 
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If they examined the shareholders’ scheme carefully they could exorcise control, 
but that the Indian tax-payer would lose over the bank in six years two and half 
crores, while the Bliareholders would have the unjust advantage of a cumulative 
guaranteed dividend of 180 laklis in six yettrs. Could tlie terms bo more unjust V 
The only parallel to this was found in company railway management wliich liad now 
happily been transferred to the State. Cotild the majority of iiine directors represent¬ 
ing the interests of the investors of a paltry sum of five crores be entrusted with 
crores of Government reserves, liowever depleted these were now ? 

As for the Viceregal conference, Mr, .larnnadas Mehta had frankly confessed 
that it was a mere .accident that he tiitl not join it, knowing as they did, Lord 
Irwin could never be guilty of a grave cuiistitutioiial impropriety. (Applause.) 
The Viceroy, it was true, had the powtu' of veto, and this power must be above 
suspicion, but an informal conference to which all ])arlies were invited could hardly 
bo called improper (.Vpidause.) Tbi; conference succeeded in clearing up points and 
finding out how broad or narrow were their dittereuecs. He had the authority of 
Mr, .Tiiinah to say that the informal meeting was not arranged at any inspiration 
from Viceregal Lodge, but was suggested by non-oltieials also. (Applause,) 

Continuing, feir I’urshottamdas saiil, Sir Basil had interpreted this measure 
as bestowing fijianelal Swaraj on India. The speaker did not subseribo to this, 
but was prepan^d to look at it with the utmost goodwill. The interest of India 
must he served first and that of England next. (ITciir, hear) The Government had 
opposed the legislaturc^’s representation on the dircetorato as it wanted to remove 
political influence. The speak('r askctl whetlicr political influeneo did not imply 
power of patronage, and as tui.s was possessed by Government the only fear of 
political influen<.!6 was from the tlovernment side and not the nonofiicials. The 
boot is thus on the other leg’. (Laughter.) Sir Basil had iiromised them a predomi- 
nently Indian board, but had not put in amendments to bring this about. 

Reverting to the subject of the Reserve Hank, ho felt that they wore building 
from the top and though in other siiiiores this Juul been itractised in India suc¬ 
cessfully it was dangerous iu the case of finance. There were hardly a dozen 
indigenous banks which were just carrying on and to ask them to make consider¬ 
able deposits with the Reserve Bank without interest, was a millstone round 
their neck and would make them cither lend on higher interest or close down. 
Was the Assembly prepared for this ? 

Sir PuTshottamdas finally eriticizod the results of the exchange r.atio policy. 
All the gold reserves had gone and so was silver going. Sir Basil gave them an 
undertaking in the joint committee that he would not sell the rupee coin by 
melting it. 

Sir Purshotanidtis continuing said the Government of India’s successive success¬ 
ful loans bad been n placed by an unsuccessful loan. They had resorted to borrow¬ 
ing in I.ondon and bad boiTow(al on short terms at an increasing rate of interest. 
If (his was the condition of the best borrower what would be the plight of the 
ordinary banker and merchant borrower ? The Entjiinhnum of Calcutta bad rightly 
declared that this Mussolini of Finance (intrenched behind oflie.ial walls could 
ignore this, but not so banks and mendiants who had to yjay their way. (Laughter 
and applause) I'he Statesman too had eritieised the Government. 

Twelve months ago the Finance Member was boasting that tbeio was no demand 
for money. Today as a result of the Finance Member's policy of deliberate dis¬ 
turbance there was stringency and (bo I’inanco Member would have further to 
borrow in Ijondon to reli('vc demand.s in the busy season. A statist of I.ondon 
and Sir Daniel Hamilton had openly (ioiifcssed that the Bank of England had to 
go down on its knrais to the Fedia’al Reserve Bank for gold, and Sir Daniel had 
suggested thiit if only Indi.an agricuKiirc could be organised Indian gold reserves 
alone could meet the mieds of the Empire, Sir Purshotamdas declared that if 
England needed gold, why not frankly come to the Assembly and plead that as 
during the war India helyred irbysie.ally she could now help England linaneially ? 
T shall ap{)eal for frankness and mutual trust and T trust the Assembly will rise 
to the occasion if properly approached. Any short cuts, any other device must 
(mgendcr dislrust and want of mutual confidence and that would be most suicidal 
in any measure regarding finance .and eurrcucy. (Applause.) 

Mr. Rangaswarai lYENGER, w'bo took an important part in the formulation of the 
compromise, supported the constitutiou of a reserve bank. He said the institution 
of a national central reserve bank was a measure of distinct benefit to the country. 
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As to conceived it a central bank subserved throe distinct public purposes and in¬ 
volved the discharge of public functions by a public authority not controlled by 
Government on the one hand and certainly responsible to the public on the other. A 
central reserve bank sought to control and regulate the issue of paper currency and will 
have the duty of maintenance of other token currency. These two duties had been 
discharged by Government with dissistrous consequences to India’s economic interests and 
the time had come when this duty should be taken away from the Government which was 
acting under the leading strings of the India Ofijcc and the London money market 
and it would now be entrusted into the hands of an authority in India responsible 
to and roi)rescntative of public oi)inion. The central bank will act as Government’s 
bank. An attempt to make the Imperial Bank act as Government’s bankers had 
been made for ten years but the bank had no control over the currency and could 
only control the expansion of credit in an extremely limited way by having a 
kind of secret alliance with the Government of India and Whitehall. 

The speaker objected to a priv.ato shareholders’ bank. This was economically 
not bcncncial to India and w’as injurious to her fliiaTieial interest. The duty of 
regulating the currency to the r<!quircmcnts of trade should he entrusted to an 
independent central authority. Htige quantities of money found their way by the 
transfer of treasury to the Secretary of State in London and were lent out in the 
Loudon money market on very easy terms. The est.ablishment of a oentral bank 
would g(d rid of this system. The speaker drew attention to the fact that at 
present the Imperial Bank only accommodated bunkers from time to time, but 
solely at their sweet will and pleasure. So far .as any bank could function as a 
bankers’ bank it ought not to be a shareholders’ bank. It ought to bo a bank 
Bubjoct to legislative control of the Assembly. It should he wholly Indian, acting 
in the interests of India, and help the hankers in difficult times. ^ So far as the 
central bank was concerned the necessity for having directors outside of the run 
of commercial corporations seemed to lum of little moment, The House would be 
able to find a solution by which the central bank should have at its head group 
of directors who would represent the Indian public, who would be predominantly 
Indian, who would bo elected by Indian constituencies and who would use this 
bank for the economic ujilift of tills country, 

Mr. N. 0. KELKAR admitted that the proposed bank was a measure of liberalism 
in Indiii’s fiiiaiices, in that it g.ave Jicr control over her finances. Hitherto this 
control wa.s exercised by tlic Secretary of State in the interests of bankers in 
London and was regulated by a foreign market. But there was _ nothing in the 
llcserve Bank which would eliminate the currency difticullics of this country. He 
opined that the proposed bank was not immune from the disasters w’hich over¬ 
whelmed the Bank of England during the war at the hands of the British Cabinet. 
Therefore the bill deserved careful scrutiny. 

Mr. COOKE, leader of the European group, emphasised that if they did not have 
this bill now many years would elapse before they have a Reserve Bank Bill again. 
Let them disous-s the particular points of dilfereiice before running the riSc of 
losing the bill. Some speakers had coiulcmiied the sharcholdors’ bank, but they 
forgot that some of the biggest corporal.ious and banks ivcro run by boards elected 
by shareholders. In the case of this bill there would not bo aloofness of the board 
from the sharebolder.s. He suggested that in view of the deadlock on the subject 
the House might take into consideration the shareholders’ bank. Under the scheme 
it would be possible in practice to got a board with a majority of Indians. In a 
bank of this sort a certain amount of European eu)iport and assistance was required. 
If, however, they were to have, a Bt.ate bank a diliieulty would arise regarding the 
constitution of the board. He did not tliink the amoudmont regarding electoral 
collogos had the support of all sections of the House. There was a natural senti¬ 
mental desire for golcl coin. Lie trusted that this woidd not be a contentious point 
so for as this bill was concerned. He hoped that the House would consider 
favourably the position of exchange and indigenous banks regarding deposits, 
particularly as the Imperial Bank with certain advantages Avould be in the field in 
open competition with indigenous b.anks. He for one would have liked the Imperial 
Bank to be made the central bank—to be promoted to the sky leaving the earth 
to the exchange and indigenous banks. (Lauglitbcr and ai)plauso.) 

lyala LA.TPAT RAl was surprised that Mr. Coeke had again reverted to tho 
shareholders’ bank. He thought that all sections liad .agreed to a State bank. 
However he must assert on behalf of the noii-oHieial Indians that they W'ould not 
agree to a shareholders’ bank under any condition. 
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ContilUua^^ Lala Lajpat Ilai said the shareholders’ bank did not guarantee a 
majority of elected Indians on tlic directorate. lie supported the joint contmittee’a 
scheme, but would not wreck th(> bill on thiit basis and would agree to an alter¬ 
native. But the position of the two parties of the TIousc was that they would 
rather not have the bill than sanction a directorate, which was not acceptable to 
them. (Hear, hoar,) 

Mr. Lahiri CHOWDIJI'RV s.iid that llu? Imperial Bank had boon promoting 
foreign (mmincrcial interesl.s. lie would not therefore agree to a shareholders’ bank. 
He urged that of tho: seats on ihc directorate allotted for the legislatures two seats 
should be sot aside for those rcpresoining commerce anti indnslry. 

Sir Basil fiLALKliTr, with the permission of the chair, pointed out that the 

constitutioiiid positioti of the (iovcrnors-tJimcral in India was not similar (Ilher to 

lhat held l)y the King or by (lovernors-Uimeral in otinn- doininions. Even in 
nthcr parts casits Inul been kUmvn wlnni nmlcr tin; aegis of the King or the 

Oovernor-Oeneral discii.ssiotis had been arrangid at ii time when the nation seemed 

to bo divided. The Viceroy was tlic adndidstuiLivc hctid of the central Oovernmeut 
and as such had the indubitable righi to take interest in any administrative problem. 
The conference was not, arrange.d in a parlisiin spirit. 'Hie Viceroy tried to hear 
other side.s to secure, if ho could, a solution, particularly as it was apparent that 
there was fundamental agreement on the principles. ‘I am sure J have the sense 
nf the whole House with me in saying that if in future an analogous occasion suggests 
the desirability of an anal(.)gous action the success \rhieh I hope will attend 
this action wotdd bt^ a. proeiHlent that would be very useful to follow.’ 

Ai'('1:1‘TAN('K OU N0Not’l''l0lAl.< Sugohstion.s. 

Sir Basil dismissed Mr. Fandya’s motion for circulation as involving delay which 
must be romovc'I in the interest of trade at. tlio carlitat tnoment. During the last 
few days they had rna Ic progres.s towards it .solution. There seomeii to be little 
ilill'erence amotig the ai-elutects in regard to the internal st.ructure, there was some 
regarding the extent of gold to be gilded, some, disagreement, probably, as to the 
extent of the meusurcs' to prevent, loose tiles failing. (Laughter). But the real 
dift'eronco lay as regards thi! oxi.enial si,rncturc. He roidfirmed that the (rovernment 
with a majority in the House still bidievial l.hat a sliaroholdurs’ bank would be In 
the best intiausts of i.hc country, but they were willing to concede to those who 
advocated a Stale bank. The dillcrenee was thus reduced to the constitution of 
the directorate. He at once assured thir House tliat ho had no suspicion of the 

legislatures and had no disbc.licf in their capacity) but his point was that in 

making these sjmeial a|)pointmcnts the legislature overstepped its functions and 
entrenched (tn the es.ecutive field. Hut. a iuor<! serious objection was that it was a 
political electorate that rciurued them. If the. same electorate had scut them in 
for the bank’s purpose tiny would be udrairnblc for the pitrposc. ' i this 
conucet.ion the amendment suggesting electoral colleges appealed to him personally 
very strongly and was tlie besi, solution so fur otfered. 'riiu Government 
was w'illing to accept it in priix’iple (applause), but nmst leave the details 
regarding the iiumlier of members to be worked out at, a later stage. He 

assuriid Mr. Cocke that, it was in tlm i>o\ver of the Government to make the 
machinery of elcctorid colleges woi-kablc. He also conceded to Lala Lajpat Rai 
his point that the majority on tin; directorate lx; t;lected Indians. (Applause). 

Sir Basil thanked Mr. Siiidva.sa Iyengar, leader of the Stvaraj party, for this 
assistance and hoped It would be forthcoming in future. )Api)lause). It was a 
good aitgury for this reserve bank that it should start it.s career in this Assembly 

in a spirit of cooperation. (A])i)lanse). 

Ruim.y to CUI'lTtW. 

Finally, Bir Basil Blackett replied to some points raised by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and Sit FurshotamJas. He repudiatetf the suggestion tliat he committed any breach 
of faith over the salt; of silver, bwaiise he had madi; that point clear to the joint 
committee, and as for the sale of silver he would give no undertaking whatever 
as to the form in whicti this sale might not take, plaet' is future, except that only 
surplus silver would be .sold and that etmtiously. 

As for Sir Furshotamdas’ attaek on the currency policy of the past fonr mouths, 
8ir Basil Blackett quoted from the HSfafcsma/t of Aug, 28 completely vindicating his 
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policy and stating that difficult problems had been now set aside. Sir Basil 
said that he would only add that f.ar from being depressed he was very proud of 
the great success with which the Finance department had dealt with a difficult 
period. (Applause) Sir Basil was glad that the atinospiiere of last March was not 
present today and that there was a prospect of real adjustment of views all round. 
Ho was sure that the Reserve Hank held out a hope of enormous expansion foi 
indigenous banks. If they made a smaller iirofit in individual items they would do 
tenfold busines.s and make larger jirolits. Concentrated r(»serves in the hands of 
the central bank would bo relct to indigenous banks to facilitate credit, prevent 
undue stringency and bring into the field the capital that w.as now lost to India. 

Mr. PANDYA having withdrawn his mol,ion, the re]iorl of the select committee 
was unanimously taken into consideration. 

The consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was then taken up. The amend¬ 
ments proposing branches of the Reserve Bank at Lahore, Oawniiorc and Karachi 
were defeated. Sir Basil explaining that the Imperial Bank would give all the 
facilities at their centres and the opening of branches would lie an unnecessary 
expenditure. Sir Basil also moved the deletion of Rangoon which, hf! said, was 
according to the wish of the commercial conimunify. 

Maung Tok Gyi challenged this statcTuent. 

Th(3 Finance Member withdrew his amendmeuf. The House then adjourned. 

On the Ist SEPTEMBER Sir Basil BlaekiU.t moved an amendment that members 
of the Indian or local Legislatures also should be diaqualifi('d from becoming direc¬ 
tors. He contended th.at momb(ws of legislatures had to put in four months’ work 
in the legislatures and if they iverc elected to the board then they could not put 
in the amount of energy required for an efficient, running of the bank. It was un¬ 
desirable that they should mix up jmlities with business. This meant no reflection 
at all on members' of legislatures. 

Mr. Raiigaswarni Iyengar, on behalf of the Congress y)aTty, opposed the amend¬ 
ment because this restriction would cripple the efficiency oi the board. In course 
of time there would grow^ nj) a class of persons who would like to take part in 
business duties which appertained to the bank. Until that stage was reached if 
was certainly undesirable to impose a limitation which tied the hands of constitu¬ 
encies appointed under the eompromisc. 

Mr. 'vidyasagar Panclya reminded tlie House that members of Parliament were 
not debarred from becoming directors of the Bank of England. 

Mr. K. C. Roy supported the amemlment of 8ir Basil Blackett and said; ‘Choose 
polities or choose business’, 

Mr. Cocke saw no practical difficulty in accepting the nmondmeiit. 

Mr. Jayakar considered it a slight on members of lngi,slature8 that they should 
be disqualified only for that reason, although they might bo otherwise best qualified. 

Sir Victor Sassoon suggested, that while insisting on the amendment, it might be 
explained that for a number of years it .should not be put into operation. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum said it would be an advantage to have a member of the cent¬ 
ral Legislature on the board of the bank, as he would be able to explain matters 
connected with the liank of the IjCgislature. 

Mr. Alley said that at present there were certain commereiil constituencies which 
elected menibers to tlic legislatures. If the amendment was carried, the bank would 
not have the advantage of the advice of such men on the board. He strongly held 
that it would not be impossilile for a legislator to do his work on the board and 
in the legislature in a proper way. 

Mr. Ayangar, of the. Finance department, quoted the recommendation of the 
Currency Commission for tlio exclusion of legislators from the central hoard of the 
Reserve Bank. This was desirable in the interests of tlie country. In Belgium, Hun¬ 
gary and Austria legislators ivere not allowed to become governors and directors oi 
central banks. As regards the argument that legislators were nominated to the board 
of the Imperial bank, Mr. Ayangar said the position with regard to the central 
bank would be quite different. This bank would be controlling the credit of the 
country which the Imperial Bank was not doing. 

Mr. Duraiswami Iyengar was snrprisefl to hear the arguments advanced by a 
co-Ayangar. (Laughter.) Conditions in India were not similar to conditions in 
Belgium, Hungary and Austria. He was surprised that the Finance Member did 
not suggest the exclusion of worse politician outside the legislatures. ‘Perhaps’, Bii 
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BmII Blackett has the idea that poUthaans in the U'Kislaturc are stronger than out¬ 
siders’. ('Ijaughter.) If Sir Ba.sil Blackett could do the work of Assembly and of 
the Finance department, the speaker did not sec any reason why a legislator would 
i>ot be able to work in his double capacity. 

Mr. Yamin Khan feared that if a member of a i)arty in the Assembly became 
a member of the board, he would inHiicncc the board by the politics of his party. 

Mr. Miles Irving did not wish either official or iionofficial members of the legi¬ 
slature to be electol. , s the former would iiiHiicnec it with the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and the latter with the policy of their parly. Parties in India were very 
strong and so were their intliiences. Moreover, most of the agricultural electorates 
being uneducated. itarticuLarly of the Punjab, where he canto from, there would be 
no chance for bankers and financiers to Ite apiwrintcd on the board. Otdy party 
politicians would have a chance. 

Mr. Goswami did not accept either the principle of tlie amendment or the argu¬ 
ments advanced in favour of it. Every reasonable and powerful man would have 
some political views. TIk.'v would not be able to find anybody free from political 
views. Why did not Sir Basil Hlackctl exclude memhers of the European Association 
or any other jtolilical hotly from being directors '! 

Mr. Kelkar feared that nonofficial members would have to make a choice whether 
they shouhl be membrrs of the legislature or director of the bank. 

Sir B. K. Mitra, while, recognizing the Opposition point of view, pointed out that 
it was a question of choosing the best arrangement. Government wanted these directors 
to be free from influonce of any sort. Government altacdied siipreme importance to 
this amendment. 

Mr. Pazal Rahimatullah remarked it was jin astounding suggestion th.at the 
polities of the politicians would play any part in the management of the bank. It 
that was really the case, why did Govemment choose two members of the Council 
of State, Sir Maneokicd Dadabhoy and Sir Dinshaw Waclia, as governors of the 
Imperial Bank ? Then, again, why was a director on the central board of the 
Imperial Bank, Sir Alexander Murray, brought to this Assembly ? Was it not 
because his expert knowledge wo’tdd be useful in guiding the destinies of the 
Reserve Bank '! 

Government Ami:ni).\ient IIei'eatep. 

Closure was appli«l and the Governnienl amendment disqualifying members 
of the central or local Legislatures from being directors of the Reserve Bank was 
put and rejected by 70 votes to 51. 

A Ni;cessaky QpAtAiTC.vrioN. 

All hour was spent in discussing Mr. Kelkar’s amendment to delete the provision 
which laid down that caily that jicrson could be a director of the bank who was or 
had been at some time actively engaged in agrieullnre, commerce, finance or 
industry. 

He was strongly supported by Mr. .loshi (labour represeiilative) and also by 
Mr. .Togiab, Mr. Kuuzru and J’andit ’1’hakurda.s Bbargava. 

Sir Basil Blaekelt opposed the anKsidment, for (he ]irovisioii was a gnidanec to 
the electors us to the character ol representatives Unit they should elect. The 
electors would have no direct interest in the bank and such guidance was very 
necessary. 

The motion was rejeeted by 57 votes to 29. .A large number of nonoflioial 
members remained neutral. 

Api'ointmekt of GovJiiixon .vkd Dei'fty Governor. 

8ir Basil Blaekett next moved the dehsioii of the provision inserted by the joint 
committee that either the governor or the deputy governor of the bank must be an 
Indian. Sir Basil Blackett deiirix-atcd the iniroduflion of racial distinction in the 
statute and emphasized that he had established his desire for the creation of bank 
with an Indian outloc>k by agreeing to jirovide for a majority of elected Indians on 
the directorate. 

Mr, Jaranadas Mehta regretted that their jiast experience of the bona Jules ot the 
Government had ])z'ovcd the necessity for making a statutory provision in this 
connection. He asserted today that later cuqiuries had proved that Sir Basil 
Blackett and Sir Alexander Murray were wrong and the speaker was right ir 
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Jcclaring that none but a German national could be a member of the board of 
directors of the Central Bank of Germany. (ApijlaiiKti.) Foreigners could sit only 
on the ginsral council. 

Mr. Cocke moved for the appoiniment of one governor and two deputy govertiors 
and asked the Government to give a definite undertaking that out of the three 
one would be an Indian. 

Mr. Chetty declared that the statutory assertion of Indians’ rights did not. intro¬ 
duce racial discrimination but protested against its being observed in the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the exclusion of Indians. 

Hr. Oour also oi)posed the amendment. 

Sir Basil Blackett emphasized that the Government was anxious to exclude 
racial and communal cpieslioits from this legislation and a way out of the difficulty 
was suggested by Mr. Cocke whose amendntent he accepted in itreferenco to his 
own, He also gave an undertaking that one of the three executive officers first 
appointed would bo an Indian. As regards the succeeding appointments, those 
would be made on the recommendation of the directorate, M’hich would have a 
majority of Indian.s. He api)c.aled to Mr. .Jinnah who really took the initiative 
in bringing about the \''icerogal conference which had been such a snocoss. 
(Applause.) Ho extended the same olive l)ranch to Pandit Malaviya and also to 
Mr.^Srinivasa lycnger whose assislanee had been so vahieable. (Laughter.! 

Sir Basil Blackett added the occasion was not one for laughter. He appealed 
for cooperation on the (jucsfioti. 

Dr. Gour a.sked what about the latter appointments. 

Sir Basil Blackett^ 8ai<l that ibc.«c would bo made on the recommendation of 
directors and the question would be not that ono of the three be an Indian but 
whether any one ought to be any thing but an Indian. 

Mutishi Jswar Saran felt that the undertaking was not enough and that there 
should be only one deputy governor and one of the two officers must be an 
Indian. 

Mr. Jinnah considered the otfer of Sir Basil Blackett to be reasonable and 
asked whether (hey could not trust the majorily of directors who would bo Indians 
to recommend Indians. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar regretted his inability to accept Mr. Cocke’s offer. No 
suspicion or distrust ups involved in the jiroposai which was nothing more than a 
Icgitincite effort to nationalize the institution. The Government should, on the 
other hand, be tliankful for nil. 

Mr. Chetty asked what about voting by two deputy governors. 

>5ir Basil Blackett answered (hat at a time only one of the deputy governors 
**nould vote. He emphasized (flat af(er (he first appoiiitmcutB which were solely in 
the hands of tlie Government ivei'e nuuhs sit apiioiaiments would be made on the 
recommendation of the board of directors and if the Governnwint did not accept 
their recommendation the board had a powerful weapon in its hand to enforce its 
wishes as they controlled the salaries and allowances of these officers. Thus short 
of a statutory juovision, the Governmout had mot them entirely. 

At this stage the President adjourned the Houses. 

CoKHI OERATIO.VS POSTI’OlVKD. 

On the 3nd SEPTEMBER as the President aske.d the House to continue the con¬ 
sideration of the Ile.servc Bank Bill, Sir Basil Blackett moved an adjournment of 
Ifi®. debate as the fieserve Bank Bill seemed to be in danger of foundering in the 
whirlpool of commnii.al tronblc.s and they wanteil time till Monday to find a w'ay- 
out. 

He said that when the Government agreed to give up the shareholders’ bank 
scheme, it was in the belief that some agreement had been reached on the point 
of elected directorate on llie amendment put down by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 
Unfortunately it is not true tlnit we are quite in agreement as we thought we were. 
There seems to be a danger of the Keserve Bank Bill, a purely business measure, 
foundering in the whirpool of eoniiminal troubles. They were unwilling to add any 
aracndnient to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s amendment (the reference is (o Raja 
Ghazanfar Ali Klian’s amendraeiit for the reservation of tw'o elected directorships 
for Mahomedans) which raises a ditlicnlt jiroblem. It uould be very much better in 
the interests of all that the Government and leaders of the parties should have 
an interval to consider over the week-end whether this threatening cloud can be 
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dispersed without an undue storm. The Government hope to continue this busi¬ 
ness on Monday if there is a real prnsjwct of a settlement beinp; reached satisfying 
a large iniiiority of moniljers of the House. The Government agr<?ed not to proceed 
with their shafenolders’ plan and witlidrew it because they did not desire to put 
this Bill on the Statute Book against tlie wishes of any large, section of the House. 
The same itosition seems to havi' ria(ai with regiird to the alternative. I hope that 
on Moiubiy we will have found a solution to proceed in an atmosphare of good¬ 
will all round. (Applause.) 

Pandit Malaviya, Mr. .linnah, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Sir Ale.tcander Murray, 
oil behalf of tlieir groups, expressed their approval of the motion. Mr. Iyengar 
emiihiisized that it was e.ssential that there should bo uuauimity on such a coiis- 
truetive proposal as the Iteserve Bank. 

Tlie President accordingly ndjourneil the House till Monday. 

BlI.I, TO DlUl, WITH Sct'iiitii.oittt Writin'os. 

On the bTH SEP'rF.MBEll Mr. Crerar moved for ladiu'enec to a Select 
Committee the Criminal Law Amendment Bill intended to dfial with scurrilous 
ivritings against religion, the commiUt'e which is to report within seven days 
to cousi.st of Mofsrs. vSrlnivasa Iyengar, Nii'mal Chandra, Mahomed Shafee, 
Raugaswiimi Iyengar, .Jiniiah, Ismail Khaii, Ahdul Haye, Arthur Moore, Ghuznavi 
KelWar, Jayakar, Coatman, and K. C. Roy, Sir Abijul Qaiyun, Sir Denys Bray, 
Lala Lajpat Eai and the mover. 

Mr. .\ney objected to that ))art of the Bill wliich related to proeedure. He 
feared that the object of tlie measure Mould not be achieved by leaving the initiative 
in the hand.s of the local Govenimonls. He joined -with Dr, Gour in expressing the 
apprehensiiiii that this was one ether addition to the defamation section. 

Mr. Alloy’s nioti'in ivas defeated without, division and the motion for select com¬ 
mittee was carried tunidst applause. 

Resipknck FOit Memuerm of Leoisi.atiikf., 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved (,he a\ipoiiit.mci\t of »i.t nicmlicrs for a comniitteo to con¬ 
sider the question of the re.sideiuto and aceiiiiiodatioii for members of the Indian 
Legislature indudiiig the use and di-sposai of the Wc.stcrn Hostel, New Delhi, and 
that the Council of State be asked to nomiiial.e members to serve on the committee. 

The motion roused considerable discussion including a lengthv speech by Sir 
Harisingh Goar. (In the motion of Mr. Ranguswami Iyengar, the matter ivas 
adjourned in spdo of Governmoat opposition. 

Bri.i. TO AmeM) Ikcwme-Tax Ai r. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced a Bill amending the Income-Tax Act of 1922 for re- 
nioviiig a slight, defect in tlie draft in connection ivith the question of assessment 
of tea coin])anies. 

Mr, RangaSMami Iyengar asked whether the Government would keep in view 
their undertaking given at the last budget session to reimburse the loss incurred by 
the sibolitiou of the export duly on t,ea by amounts to be recovered from tea 
companies. 

Sir Basil Blackett assured the House that the objeet of the Bill was to enable 
the, Govcrniiiciii to as.sess tea companies to a higher income-tax due from them and 
their intention to make good the loss arising out of the abolition of the duty, 
therefore, still remained. 

Sir Basil nc.xt iiilrodiiccd anotlier Bill amending the, lueome.-tax Act for carrying 
otil, a number of changes to prevent, siutccssful legal evasion. 

Bim. to Amen'P Cantommf.nt Act. 

Mr. Macworth Young introduced a Bill amending the caiilonnienls Act of 1924 
in order to reunwe certain iiicoiisistcncies and bring the law in line with the existing 
Munic,i]>al Act. 

The House then agreed to Sir Basil Blackett’s motion referring to a select com¬ 
mittee iinother Hill amending the lucoine-tax ,\ct of 1922. 

Sui'i'nFMEN'i'AiiY De.man»s for Grants. 

The Assembly then considered supplementary demands for grants all of which 
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had been already approved by the Standing Finance Committee but the Assembly 
while a^jrecin^ to all the motions wanted time to discuss the last motion for a grant 
of Bs 75,000 for the Y. M. C. A. in Neiv Delhi. The Assembly then adjourned, 

Inspbotion op Emiouajitb. 

On the 6th HEPTEMBER Mr. A. R. Dalai movcil the ratification and accept¬ 
ance of the draft convention adapted by the International Labour Conference con¬ 
cerning sim]j]ification of Inspection of emigrants on Ijoard ships and the protection 
of emigrant women and girls on bo.ard ships. The resolution was adopted. 

Indian Emiouation Act Amendment Bill. 

Mr. Dalai next Introduced the hill am(',nding the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, 
to give eflTect, not later than Jan. 1, 1928, to the first seven articles of the conven¬ 
tion concerning simplication of the Inspection of emigrants. 

Cotton Yarn Bti.i,. 

Sir George RAINY moved the consideration of the bill on cotton yarn as re¬ 
ported by the select committc^e. 

The select committee had come fo the conclusion that a specific duly of one 
anna and a half pei' pound on imported yarn W'ould i>ot prejudicially iifibct the in¬ 
terests of the handloom industry, but there were a scries of minutes of dissent 
appended to the bill b^y several memltcrs of the committee. 

Sir George Rainy, in moving the consideration of the bill, emphasized that the 
Japanese competition, wliieh was helped by night work by women in factories, 
would be considerably rcduccd_ at the beginning of 1990. ilc also emphasized 
that the cfifect on the handlooin industry would not be. very serious. He explained 
with regard to_ the lower counts up to JO that thcrii was severe internal com])(;tition 
as against fonugn imports. Tiicrefore, the import duty would not have any ofi'ect 
in regard to these couiit.s. As regards counts between 40 and 60 the increase in 
pric-e would not bo more than six iicrcent. The difficulty lay only regarding the 
medium counts between ‘IJ. and 40 counts. In regard to those counts there was a 

possibility of an inorease ^ in imports not only from .fapan but also from China. 

Of course, there was competition from Cliina in regard to lower counts also, but on 
account of the internal competition it might stand tlus strain. But in regard to tho 
medium couni,s the problem might become serious. 'I'lic question was whether the 

interests of the haiulloom industry or the interests of tne cotton mills in India 

should be considered paramniiiu. lie urged that the interests of cotton mills must 
prevail in regard to this eptestion, especially in view of the probability of the seri¬ 
ous competition wh,h china in regard to medium counts. lie begged the House to 
consider the bill ivith a deep sense of responsibility. 

Mr, NEOGY moved the circulation of the bill n.s reported by the select commit¬ 
tee for opinion. 

Sir George Rainy objected on the ground that there had not been any substan¬ 
tial modification. 

Mr. Ncogy quoted a standing order that recirculation could be ordered at this 
stage. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar supported him in this condition. 

The I’veaidcnt, after hearing Sir Basil Blackett, gave the benefit of tho doubt 
to Mr, Neogy, who then moved the circulation of the bill for electing opinion there- 
OT. He asked the House to consider the various matters arising out of the bill. 
He made it clear at the outset that he was not opposed to tho measure outright, 
but his apprehensions were many. The number of workers in tho mills of Bombay 
whom tliis bill would support was one and a half lakhs, while the number of hand- 
loom weavers in British India was 60 lakhs. Tlie select committee had not taken 
into consideration the fact that there might be a sympiatlietic effect on the jirices 
of lower and upper counts if there was an iiiw'ease in the price of medium counts. 
Mr. Noyee himself was told by a witness before the board that the handloom in¬ 
dustry would be dead if there was a protective duty on yarn. The Government 
themselves had admitted that they were not sure what effect would follow after the 
imposition of a specific duty. The Tariff Board hatl never recommended a protec¬ 
tive tariff in respect of any specific counts. Why then did the Government choose 
those between JO and 40 ? It was well-known that imports of these counts from 
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Japan wcro more tlian from Lankashiro. Could that be the reason ? He did not 
want to underrate the national importance of the mill industry, but what had the 
mill industry done to its sisttn'-iiulustries, say the coal industry ?' Finally, Mr, Neogy 
pointed out that there was going to lx; a tarifl' enquiry cominittce in' Japan very 
shortly and any hasty action on the ])art of the Assembly now might influence 
that committee to undertake retaliatory measures. The export of Jjidian pig iron 
to Japati was very large. He, therefore, asked the Aasemuly to iionder over all the 
points before eommg to a dta-isioii. He therefore, pleaded for the circulation of the 
bill. 

Mr, Jamnadas MFllTA oi)j)osed the (lovernment motion and su))ported Mr. 
Neogy’s amendment. He opiioscd the Government proposal because it offered really 
no protection. The mill industry . f Bombay wauled a full and scpiarc meal, wherc- 
as the Government only ollcred a crumb. He paid a great tribute to the indufs- 
trialisls of Bombayj who-se capital had built up an industry of whicJi the Govern¬ 
ment could u'cll be proud But it was going to the wall because of the Govorn- 
numt attifude. If even today there was real protection, both the handloom indus¬ 
try and (he mill industry could clothe the whole of India. He asked the House to 
romeinber the giant stmies made by the Japanese Government, but here in India 
eonduions were quite ditl'ercnf. l^et no member attack the mill-owners as such 
Let them consider the jiosition of the industry. Of course, the Bombay miliowmers' 
being beggers, could not be choo.scrs. Tliat was why they were prepared to accept 
this small dole. Why shoukl not they stond up like men aiul ask for what they 
deserved ? In tact, the mill-ownei-s of Bombay had roocntly come to the considered 
indgment that protection of yarn alone wouhl render no assistance. That being so 
he was surprised at their present attimde. The handloom iveavers’ condition must 
he understood fully. Tlicy were men without any resources and their industry had 
hetm killed by that talofid Uatio, Bill. (Laughter.) ‘Yon should weep instead of 
laughing. You do not know (hat by that one vote you have imt the greatest handicap 
on handloom weavers’, (.kmcludiug Mr. Jamnadas criticised the bill ns a half-hearted 
meagre and niggardly attemi»t to helj) the industrv and deraandwl a gcmiine measure 
of protection. 

On the Tih SEPTEMBER, resuming the discussion. Dewan C'JJAMANAL opposed 
the Bill, because he confessed ho had absolutely no aftection for tlie cotton textile 
industry. The Tarifl' Board's report contains a iniragraph depicting tlie industrial 
worker’s life and after that which man coukl have any sympathy for the Bombay 
millowiiers ? He twitted Mr. Balmuitiillali and Mr. Ohetty for their attitude to¬ 
wards this Bill and pointed out tliat during the boom period the millowiiers dis¬ 
tributed 178 per cent, dividend. Why did they not conserve a portion of it as 
was done by one or two other iiidiustries in India at. that time 'I What guarantee 
was there now tiiat as a result of this Bill the Bombay millowiiers would not put 
their jirice of coarse yarn which was eoiisiiiaed to the extent of LT60 000000 
I’rocceding, Iliwaii Gluunanlal said: ‘If you want protection for your industry 
your primary duty is to jirotect the interests of the workers and see that the 
roiisumer in this country is not ixaializcd’. Concluding he said: ‘This industry 
has been run on an uiiscicutitic basis of finance and it was not national industrv 
because it was run only for the few.’ 

Sir Victor 8A8SON did not agree with Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Neogy in 
lichiyin^ tlie nioiisuic. On tiio contrury, tlic necessity of tho mill industry 

x)ine kind of help, however inadequate, was extremely urgent and the urgency lav 
111 the present situation in China. He foresaw that in the immediate future tho 
liitlian industry would suffer from dumping. The question of the cost of production 
ivould be secondary. They iiiiglit iiiul not only meilium counts of yarn from Japan 
out China attempting to oust j per cent of Indian production, but what was more 
cnoiis the lower counts driving out }>er cent, of Indian production which was 
low consumed by tho handloom imimstry. It was here that the one and half anna 
illercd was of special value araoiniting to a protective duty of something like 23 
ler cent on course yarn. 

Revertine to the allegation against the Indian textile industry, Sir Victor said 
hat tho millowncrs had no desirii to hurt, much less to kill, the handloom iudustry, 

1 he thought that the proposed increased duty on yarn would prejudice the 
iiuidloon industry, he would not press for this measure. Only the Government would 
M iiefit by the proposed increase in duty to the extent of Rs, 22 lakhs out of 
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Japanese or Chinese pockets. He further referred to unemployment which would 
follow the displacement of workers, from spinning mills, if the duty on yarn was 
not imposed. As regards the charge against the Indian mill industry for not help- 
the Indian coal industry, ho said the question of coal for the mill industry in 
Bombay was not very vital one in view of the fact that out of the 83 mills 72 were 
using electricity and out of the eleven live or six were now turning away from 
coal. 

Referring to Mr. Neogy’s remark that the Japanese would retaliate by stopping 
the import of Indian pig iron, the speaker said Indian pig iron was cheaper thaii 
American, and Japaae.so pig iron had not .sulfidcntly developed to onahie them to 
be independent of foreign nations. ‘Our Japanese friends can no more aflord to 
penalize our pig iron than they ean penalize the jute products for the simple re- 
sou that it will hurt them more than it can hurt us’. 

Referring to Bir George Rainy’s remark that the Indian cotton manufaeturer 
was entitlea to come to the legislature and argue that if he was subject to the 
restriction from which his foreign rivals were free, ho ought to be compensated. 
Sir Victor cited various rcsi.rictions. Firstly, the exchange policy of the Finance 
Member was responsible for pining Indian products at a disadvantage in other 
countries than their rivals. Secondly in Japan he saw mills working two shifts of 
12 hours each with half a day for every week and children of eight, nine and ten, 
working at ring frames without any pay and as a favour to their parents.^ Then 
there was dumping going on in India. He quotcil from a Japanese financial and 
economic moJithly that the Japunc.so Govcriirncnt had laid down that in protecting 
industrios half-hearted measures would do uo good. Bo as we have not got the 
the benefit in the couutry of a Government like the Japanese Government and as we 
are poor beggars we have, to take -whatever is ofiored to us. The position is that the 
mill industry is like a poor woundetl man lying on a road and even the smallest help 
is something, I say on the floor of this Ifousc that uidess there is a change in the 
world conditions this protection whiclx is ollhretl to us is not enough. 

Pandit MALAVIVA made forceful aiipcal for accepting the Bill. He considered 
both the mill industry and the haudloorn industrios and, therefore both deserving of 
necessary help. Every one was agreed that the mill industry had Iiecn hit ham by 
foreign oompotitiou. It was a matter of deep regret and shame that India should export 
cotton and import it back in the form of yarn. Why could not she manufacture it 
herself ? The Government had failed to help the people and the country in this 
direction. They were left to the mercy of a Government which was irresponsible not 
only to the people of the laud btit also to God. The people had no power to_ force the 
Government to accept the Tarilt' Board’s reeommemiations which were in the best 
interests of the country In the circumstances the only course left for them ivas to 
accept the Bill ami thereby help the mill iiKlustry to whatever small extent they could. 
The proposed measure would at least have the cfl'ect of stopping China anil Japan 
from dumping their yarn ill India and making the conditions for the mill industry 
worse than they were today. 

Sir George RAINY respected the opinions of those who feard that the hndloom 
industry would suffer, but their fears were c.xaggerated. Liwan Ohamanlal had asked 
what guaiHUteo was there that the millowuers would not raise the price of coarser 
yarn. The Commerce Member replied that the history of the mill industry proved 
that such a development was improbable,. As regards ihc argument of the possibility 
of retaliation from Japan Sir George said that this was also unlikely because India had 
not done anything by way of differentiation. Such an argumeuf was possible if the 
Government had given cflect to Mr. Noyce’s proposals on differential duty .against 
Japan, The Goveruraunt were unable to agree either to a bounty or to an arrange¬ 
ment by which the Indian mill industry alone would receive machinery free of duty. 
The Bill give the same kind of ireatment to Lancashire as it gave to Japan. A great 
deal of responsibility I’osted with the House. If the Bill was delayed events might 
happen proving worse lo the cotton mill industry. 

Before the President put the motion of Mr. Neogy to the vote Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar quoted a proecdout in which those directly interested in the industry refrained 
from voting. The President said it was a matter for the members concerned to decide 
for themselves as to whetlier lo remain neutral or to vote. 

Mr. Neogy’s dilatory motion 'wa.s rejected 37 votes against 68, a large number of 
members remaining neutral. The Govcrninent motion for consideration of the hill 
was then passed, G8 voting for and 36 against. 



-I an am('ui(iuon(. for rooommittsil of tlio Bill to the 

,OT.. ,.(i uie fjroiinil that in this Bil) India would surreiidov revenue 
ror Tviiieh tliere wa, ', no wiirrant. He eoniplaiiied (hat, the seleet eouiinittee had not 
piven suff'ieiont attenlion to this :is|)eet of the matter, .ft was the Government of 
India whicii deeided to expand (.lie recoinnicndationa of the Tariff Board with a view 
to add to the remission of (ho im))ort duty on eertnin mae.hinery when as a matter 
of fact there was no demand for it mad(! by thi? Indust.ries eoneerned. He assured 
that there was no desire on the ])art of the House (ir deprive the textile industry 
of what was due (o il Iry way of nroleidion. h’roivr tlie amendments tabled by Sir 
Georfre Eainy him.self it wa.H clear that the scliediile of the Bill had been hurriedly 
drafted and therefoie rcipdred reconsideration hv the select committiKO 

Mr. Iyengar’s rriotion wa-s lo.st without division and the Bill was taken into 
eoiisideration. 

Sir Gcora'o Rainy moved for t.lie eontiniied imposition of 2 and half percent, duty 
on brass rules, leads, wooden and mettd (pioiiis, sliootiiif!; sticks, galleys and metal 
furniture. The molioa wa.H earriesl. 

Ditty on AitTirictAi. Mk.k Yaun. 

Mr. Sesha lyenenr proposed that the hluty on artilieial silk yarn should not bo 
reduced. Ho said the Govornment propo.sal put a premium on foreign silk yarn 
and was likely to seriously alleet indigenous silk yarn which ^vas produced in very 
large ciuantitirs in stAoral ))iirtB of the eonntry. Ho particularly instanced the 
(Taao of imports f^'oin China ami Ittdy amt urged that the proposed reduction 
phould not 1)0 given ctl'cet to. 

The motion against tho reduction of duty tvas defeated by 52 votes against 35. 

_ On the motion of Sir (teorge Rainy tho House agreed without discussion to 
minor alterations ct tho sTdiixUito not in'tenditd to interfere with the duty on silk 
thread. Tho Bill as timsnded iva.s thoji pmssed. 

Bamuoi) I’api'h Inpustuy. 

Sir George Rainy moved that the Bill relating to tho development of the bamboo 
jtaper industry as repoifod by (ho select <'omnii(l.<,'o be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Kolkar suggested tlia't the Government should refund tho custom duty paid 
by the imiiorl.crs when the iuterpretation of (he law relating to thi.s (iuc.stion was 
doubtful. 

Mr. Cooke suggest.id that envailope.s .should he included under the definition of 
writing paper. 

Bir George Rainy replying to Mr. Kolkar said that ho could not hold out any 
hope but it a point of law was raised it was rpiite a ditferont matter. If Mr. Cooke 
liad brouglit to Bir George Rainy’s mith'o his suggestion regtirding envelopes early 
the matter might have been d('ei(l(>d. lie wouhl, however, considor the question 
later. Tho Bill was taken tip clause by clause ami finally passed. 

Indian SuoiiKi'rruR Atir AMitNoJiUNf Bti.i.. 

On the motion of Bir Basil Bl.-iekett (be Bill to atnend the Indian Securities Act, 
1920, as reported by (he select committee was pas.scd. 

Voi.UNTKEit Roi.ien Force biel. 

The Volunteer f^olier! I’orce Bill was then taken uj) for consideration. 

Mr. Crerar said he took il from tho speeches made from the uun-oftieial benches 
that they supported the c.xisting permanent jiolico force in tho country. The Bill 
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proceeded with during the present session as there was no 
of directorate. 

After the statement Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar asked if there was any chaneo of tlie 
Bill being proceeded with in the Delhi sijssion or of its being not ju’oeeeduJ with 
at all. 

Finance Member .—I cannot really a<ld anything to what 1 have already said. 

Mr. Srinivasa fye,i\gar, on behalf of the. Congress Pari y said it was a matter of great 
surprise and painfn! ainusenient Hint the (loverninont should have come to this 
decision and not explained tiic reason for this extraordinary p!-oc:eduro. Ho did 
not know who exactly was responsible for it, hut the nonottieials laid been at great 
pains to co-ojierate with the (lovcniment in order to establish a national State 
Bank. It aijpearcd froin Sir Basil’s statement that the Bill miglifc not be proceeded 
with at all. Surely, the (TOvernnieiit were trilling with Ihi^ liberty and dignity of the 
House and on behalf of the Congress jiail.y ho entered an emphatic protest against 
the conduct of the Government, s]uicially when the nonollieials had exceeded the 
limits of their cooperation. But the. Government did not enable them to proceed 
with this Bill and suddenly throw a liolt from the bine. ‘At tliis rate it is 
impossible to give cooperation in any business that (he Government may bring up. 
It may be wc have to amend the Standing Orders in order to jirovido that when 
it should have the right the AsscinlJy is seized of the Bill of cwitiuuing the Bill 
notwithstanding any unwillingness on the part of the Government’. 

Thereupon the Congress jiarly left llu' chamber in in-otesl. The Aswembly was 
adjourned. 

ON THE I.'ith SEPTEMBEll the President aimonnced a motion of adjourniue.nt, 
from Diwan Chamanlal to discuss a matter of recent and urgent importaue.o, namely 
‘the affront ofii'red to the fjegislative Assembly by the Government withdrawing 
this Bossio]! the Keserve Bai\k Bill before the Assembly had had an opportunity 
of discussing the remaining clauses of the Bill. The President liehl the motion in 
order and as no objection was taken, tlu; discussion was licld in the afternoon wltcn 
the cousuro motion of Diwan Chatnanhil was earned, tlie Government not challeng¬ 
ing a division. 

Skeen Committes Report. 

The disenssion on the 8keen (.'oiinuiiiec resolution was then resumed. 

Mr. Harhilas jsarda w-as the first, siieaker to siipj'ort Mr. Iyengar’s aM:icnflment. 
Whenever u question of giving Imiimw their due share, in the, administration of 
the country arose, the cry of ‘dlieieney in daiijter’ was raised by iieople of Col. 
Crawford’s^ way of tbinking. They wanted the army to lie kept as a close preserve 
for the Britisher. TIkmi (tiere w'as the eomiilaint that suitable maJorial for the Army 
was not available. Was not Imlia oliieia'ing its armies in pre-British days ‘f The 
fact was that the Government was delilieratcly not giving indians opportnnitios 
to take a proper share in the array and therefore the right material was not 
forthcoming. He pked the Government not to give undue importance to the recent 
demands of the military classes. The inldleelual elassi'g must have a jiroper sltare 
in the .\rmy. Present-day warfare was eondiieted by science and the composition 
of the Army must therefore contain iiilelligent jieople. 

Mr. Cocke, of the Enrojiean group, advised the ..Vssembly not to press the 
resolution. His parly was in full symjialhy with the demand that the Army must 
be Indianised, but the time was not ripe, for Ibis action because they would have 
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to consider thti dottiils of tlui report, which they neither condemned nor approved 
of. His party had no doubt that in lime cilieient Indian ollieors would be forth- 
(•omin;;', but at (ho same time it must lie remembered that in a nnitter of this kind 
it was betli.-r to think more of tin; future ihaii of the jiast. It was very easy to be 
wise after the ( vcnl. The whoh; Bubject would ho tackled Iiy the Statutoiw Oornmi- 
Hsion Ijeeauso (he Army was an imperial [(rolilom. Ho disagreed with Mr. Roy in 
tliiuking tliat (he Skeen Oommittee’s proposals, if iiot agreed to, would lead to an 
oeonoinie, soeiitf iuid polioh'ii! mi.'^fortuno. It was very ne(!oss;iry to give the Govern- 
ment time to (onsider the details in all their aspects and come to definite 
coiicliisions. 

Miin.shi Isnar Saran critichied (he attitude of the Government of India in regard 
to the Sko-'n (himmitlee as oite of delay ami postponement, in eontrast with tmeir 
hurry and buslh; irgardiiig the Leo oomniission’s report. He omphasised that both 
had the viriue of being unanimous reports basetl on covnpromises, but while the 
former was giviai elfeet; (;o wilii rt'tros])eet.ivc c(h‘ct, the Govcruiueut of India were 
now attempting to postpone tiiy Skren Committee’s roiiOmmcndatious. He demanded 
from the Govorjimont of India, a d..-elaraUon a.s to when the report would he given 
e/l'eet to, if m.il; the, whole report tit hri-st a itart of it, and if so, which part. 
ConeUiding, ho said; M.t lutrls our ii.ational self respect not to bo able to defend 
our own eoLiuliy and to depend upon foreigners for our defence.’ 

iSir Altdul Qaiyiiin, a member of tlie ,Skeen Committee, spoke for nearly half 
an hour in su|)port of the report, hut iiloaded for delay as adviised by the Govern- 
inoiit. He feai>‘d tiial the appreii-'inion of the martial races in the frontier that 
the report would bi a source of dlsappoinimeut hael nearly come true, but still he 
hoped that tlu report would not bi; nceeptaiile to the Government. Of course, the 
subject being a mailer of itn|),'ri,al policy, they iiiusi proco(!(l cautiously and carefully 
after eonsidtiug- the opinion in tudi:i and in Eiigland. When the Council of State 
had dci'ided against aa similar resolution, there was rio laurpose starved by pressing 
the anotion anil lie thought it would he better to postpone it till the Delhi session. 
Kefore Indianisiiig the Army they haal to Imliaiiise the (liought anal outlook of 
(he ])eoply, who were now eiJmpo.siial of sevcnal communities mid spoke several 
langiiages. Tim Inaliuii army waas. the only body now which was free from 
eommunal irit'ucaaecs. If the efiicioncy of llaat hotly was to bai tampered \vith, it 
woulal be ruiuous to India. r>rilis!u:r.s hail been afilo to introduce something like 
nationalism , unity and uniformity in India. (Ca’ies of ‘QaiesUon’.) Rut that process 
was not yet cmiiplt tc. Ttaei’efore, insi.tgial of asking for too maach, namely, of India- 
nisatioii of the Army, ho aadvisaxl (he ,\ss<Mnhly aaiul tlio country to proceed with the 
reeommfinJatioii.s of (tae T'clriaorial and Aii-Kiliairy Forces Committee in each province 
and Jielii young men to la\atn the art of soldiering. That would be more practical 
than pres ,mg l.ho iireseut motion to ai division. 

Mr. F. N. iSiiilia accused the (lovcrument of deliberately following a policy of 
c'Kclusiou of Tiidiai s from tbe higher ranks of the Army. When (he Waar broke 
out and the Gov; rnment was iii diflicully they crciitcd tvn vacancies for Indians 
ill the higher raiik.s of the Ai-my. A number of years had ehapsed since the 
War ended an.l not one more addition h.-id been made 'to that uniiabcr. A military 
college was alio opciaed in those days wliiili was abandoned at the close of the 
war. The eoii iraittce had j'igJiHy ob.serva-d lhal Indians were not enthusiastic about 
an Army career because only ten vacancies were olhircii to thorn. The opinion 
among iionotlieiiil members was tliat the pace of Indianisat.ion recommended 
liy the committee was too slow. He hojied that when the whole scheme was 
iieing put into oiienition, circumstances would move the GoverniTient to accelerate 
(ho pace. T’Ik foreword to the coiiiinitlee’s ix'coiiimcndations had daiuucd the report 
in advance. The real diflicully was that the. Government were unable to make up 
their mind to allow fndians an iiicrcasiug .share in the army. ‘Let me tell (he 
British iialioii that racial prcjiiditcs ami imperial ambitions cannot go hand in 
hand.’ {Appbuiso.j If th,; commiUi'c's rccom!ncmlation.s were not accepted, the 
verdict of hist.iry would he that the great British nation in moments of stress and 
dillicnlty iironiiscd 1 iidia scir-govcriiniciii. and whiMi Hie dilliculty was over did not 
carry out tiu'ir promise. He appcahil to Brilislicrs willingly and voluntarily to remove 
the shackles aiiJ disabilities iiiijiosed upon .Indians. 

Mr. Jinnali was cheered tiy afl sections of (he ilousc as he rose. He I'ongratu- 
lated the Gommiuider-in-tiJiief for ins assurance tha,t the Government of India wore 
determined to face the issues o])Ciicd by the report and would not postpone them 
for the Statutory Commis-sioii to lake up. (The Coramander-in-Ohief nodded assent.) 
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While the C-ommander-in-Ohief had asked the House to express its opinion, he had 
also advised the withdrawal of the resolution. But. how conid the House express its 
wish without recording' its vote ? The Government's altitude wiis one of non-possum-' 
us. Ho, as one of the signatories of the report, must say lhat as no grounu uaa 
been put forward hy the Goverumont for <‘haU('u;ring the coramittee’s c'ouolusious, 
he must adviss the House to accejit tlio report. (Ai>phnisc). Col. Crawford s speeeli 
had amazefl the fipcaker. Ho wondered whether the (,'oloucl ro]irescnted the better 
mind of Europeans iu this eountry. Mr. Cocke came to the rescue of tlie colonel, 
but his speech lacked in sfiirit. It declared that Europeans must cease to tfunK: 
until the Government came to u corielnsioii. This was iu sharp contrast to the 
Europeans’ vigorous pleading when matlers conceriung their own interests 
were involved. It was s.aid ‘Don’t wreck the army’. The policy of ojiening' 
King’s commissions to Indians was laid down in t‘dl8. The plea _ that out or oou 
million people ten suitable cadets were not forthcoming was an insult to the intel¬ 
ligence of the House. (Applause.) The House pressed and the Government yielclcu 
and the Pkeen Committee was appointed to consider the acceleration of the ^ yiacc or 
Indianization of the ofticer ranks of the army in India. The rnain^ committee ana 
the snh-committee collected very considcraUle material which the. Govcrnincnt had 
most uniustifiably withheld from tho House and tlie public.^ How could the t^keen 
Beport be dealt with jmstly by the jmblie and tho House ivitbont; the jiossossion ot 
that evidence? Tho Cornmander-in-Chief h.ad tho other day declared that with the 
establishment of Mr. S. R. f>as.s pnlilie. school in India the first ij)f the very 
difficulties in this conneclioii would ho overcome. The spenkeri asked whether the 
country was to wait till Mr. Das’.s public school .scheme materialized. (Ijaughter.) 
Mr. Jinnah said he wished Mr. Das every success, hut ho asked; the Commandcr- 
in-Ohioi to read tho voluraiuous evidence of cdimationul authorities on thrs subject. 
After further siiecehes tho ainemlmcnt of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar was acccptei.1, the 
Government not ehullenging a division. 

Ao.tourxmhnt MorroN. 

On tlie 14th SEFl'EMBEE the Pre.sidont announced the receipt of notice 
of an adiournnient motion from Mr. Acliavya to discuss the serious situation 
arising in the Ik N. Railway woiksliojis as evidenced by the fact that the railway 
authorities had thought it necessary 1o order a lock-out and call in mnUary 
police. 'The President remarked that ho had ruled out of ordfcr a similar motion 
the other clay as he hacl hoped that the situation would improve but unfortunately 
tho recent action of the railway authorities had made the sitnatior. worse, and he was 
inclined to .admit tlie motion. ' • x • i . 

Sir George Rainy declared that lie had no objeclion to the ntotion which uaij 
accordingly fixed for discussion at 4. p. m. 

ACCOWOnATtON Foil LKtilBl.ATOM. 

Tho resolution of Sir B. Mitra moved on Sep. 5. recommending the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of both Houses to consider the (jnestion of accomodation tor 
members and tho disposal of the Western Hostel, New Delhi, was then taken up. 

Sir Hari Sing Goiy moved an anicndinent that the committee should also deal 
with the allotment of quarters to meinhers. _ 

Sir B. N. Mitra did not see any objeclion to the allotment of quarters on be¬ 
half of members by the coinniittee and leit the amendment to be decided by the 
free vote of the House. The motion was put to the vote and carried by hi '^2,, ® 
to 22, Government members voting both for and against the ' amendment. Ihe 
resolution, as iimrnded, was also carried. 

IitcotiE Tax A.MENJiAtKNT Binr,. 

On the motion of Sir Basil Bhickelt the Bill amending sections 2, 2.1 and, 2B. etc., 
of tho Income Tax Act i\as circulated for oliciliiig eipiniou. , . ^ x xu 

Sir Basil, replying to Mr. Dnriu'swami lywigar, stated that the object of the 
Bill was to prevent tho evasion of the la.\ hy hook or crook by persons who should 
in equity pay income-tax. 

For);.st Consolidation Bill, 

Dr. Gone moved that the Forest Oonsolidation Bill, as reported by the select 
committee, be taken into consideration. Mr. Aney raised an objection to certain 
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clauses of the Bill and moved an amoiulmont (o give effect to his minute of dissent. 
The Bill ivas, however, ])!issod without any change. 

Tt.ANSPJilt OF ruOT’lillTY SlTl’PT.ESIHNT.VRY BuJ.. 

Mr. Wright luxt intj-odiiccd a Bill aapi)lcnionl,ing the Transfer of Projxaty Act, 
1882, and ancther Bill siippicmentiii!;' the above Bill. 

■Sir Basil Bliw'l;:ett’s Bill, amending section 51) of the fnconic Tax Act, was next 
passed. 

Pitovi.sioN FOR LntitT 

Momo disciissio i ensued on (li!! Bill for consolidation and arnendingthc law 
relating to the ])v.:vision, niaintenanco and control of lig'lit I'.ouses as passed by the 
Council of Btatc. The Bill was passed. 

.'iMICNPMKNT OF Ixnt.VN Bl’t-'CEHStOX Act. 

Cn the mol ion of Mr. th'crar the Bill amending the, Indian Bncccssioii Aot. 1925, 
and the Maiaicd V'ltomin’s Pixiperly Act, 1871 as passed by the t.V'nmeil of State 
was 25assecl. 

PRESinroxcY Towns Ixsoi.vicxcy Act Amundjihxt Bo.l. 

Thu Bill amending the Prc.siden'-y Towns Insolvency Act, 1909, was itassed with¬ 
out disens.sioji in the form it camo fnmi ih.; Conncil of Stale. 

Can'Ton.me.vt.s A<n- Asi/o.ndmfnt Bill. 

The Hoiiss thei) passed the Bill .-o,lending the Oantonmenis Act, 1924, which re¬ 
moved certain defctls brouglit to ligli! since the passing of the Aot. 

Indian ICMiou vrioN Act AsriiNiiiNCi Bill. 

On the motion of Mr, A. H. Oaln! the House took into considcrtiiion the Bill 
iiinending' the in liaii Emigrution :\ci for giving effect to an intornationnal labour 
convention. ' _ c i 

Mr. .Jo.shi movc'l the antcndmcid rliiit a sltif; caiTying ten emigrants be dohned 
as an emigrant ship. Tliis ))ow<'r should iiol he left to Ihe (-ioverniTieiit of India 
w'iiose policy was ever vdianging. Tl." aincmlmenl was lost, 

Another amendment liy Mr. .Joshi providing that the jirovisions of the Act be 
e.xtondcd to Malay and Ceylon iiorl. was lost. The Bill was then passed. 

CUN.SOUSUIP Ol’ C.IXEM.VT(.i(iR,V.PU FILMS. 

Air. Ororar moved:— . . i. i i i 

‘This As.sembly rccoinmeiuls to tie- Covernor-tieneral in Council that he be jdfeised 
to appoint a Comn ittcc to examine and iT[)ort on the system of censorship of films 
in Lulia and to consider whcihcr it is desii'.-iblc that any Hteps should bo taken 
to oneourago the cidiilhtion of iilm.s iirodiiced within the British Empire generally 
and the production and exhibition ef Indian films in partienhar.’ 

Mr. Crerar said he would have risen with dittideneo if he had not. had a very 
strong and convicting case. The niatlcr liad hcwi brought very strongly to the 

notice of the Gc vcriirneij/:. The leader of the CongTC,s.s party in the other House 

had moved a rcsoli tion on the siihjici. loir good or ftir evil the einema was now' 
operating on the soeiety and a very large sei’iion of the iniblie were influenced by 
it-. Its jxiw'cr.s siu'i'asBcd tliose ol liie juess, the yilatlorm or even the piiljut. ive- 
garding the dissemiiintinn of ideas it wim o<it only a great force but a groat power 
and its o(X.Tulion nuirt ho regul.cled. Censorship in any form was an extremely 
diffieidt and deliear.! task, [lariienlarly in resiieel of the cinema. 

He described ihe existing nim-hinory of the ])rovineial boards of eeusors, but 
while the cxisling niaehinery was not inadetjnato the time had arrived to liiid out 
tiio most eoiivenieiii. method of aiRilvdog the nuiehiiuM-y. ft was very difficult to 
cstuhlish universally ,'ipiih’ealile sl-mdanls. The Eiirofiean community and also 
Indian opinion felt that certain .Aiiiericaii lilnis representeil western life in an un¬ 
desirable light. Then there was the provincial [loint tif view. A lihn regarding 
the Buddha wliieh was exhibit'd in ISombay, Caleiilta and elsewhere without caus¬ 
ing any rcscntnient was resented strongly in Burma. Then, again, the reasonable 
standard observed in a city like Bombay might not he. iieeeptatilo to less sopliLsti- 
cated people in Uni ed Provinces. _ „ 

In this eooneeiion he made a praetieal suggestion that all the objcclions taken 
by private iiorsons be coniinuuieated to the hoard of censors specifying Ihe jiarti- 
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cular phase of the film objeeted to. It was sugf^ested in some quarters that control 
should bo strict oliicinlly. If there was to be any change he would Itriug it lieforo 
the House for necessary legislation. He made it clear that he did not endorse 
the criticisms of the tvorlting'of the lioards of censors who he thought, had on the 
tvliole done their work extremely well and set up soiint! anti itractical standard. 
T'he time had however come to overhaul the machinery. 

The secoiul ptirl; of his resolution related to the industry as distinct from the 
question of censornslii]). The Iniiterial GoJifcrence had passed a resolution advising 
performance for Empire lilms. Wlielfier they eonld proceed on l.liese lines of 
preference, it was premature to siiy, but. this (jiieatioii eoidd very well be examined. 
In particular, tlic queslioii of the Indian Him industry was one wliieh must engage 
the serious attention of tlie House. The lihii industry in India was iu the initial 
stage. Lie would welcome a large extension of the manufacture of lilms in India, 
as he considered that Indian lilms, if properly selected arid treated, would be more 
instructive and interesting than some foreign lilms whose efibet was of doubtful 
character and which thiiy were unniinums in coiidianning. 
enquiry committee could advise means to jtiu tliis nascent industry on a sound 
footing and tliereby bo of great service not oidy from an industrial jioint of view 
but also from the point of view of instruction and healthy amusement. Tlio com¬ 
mittee would consist of live members with Ifewan Haiiadur T. Itangachariar, ex- 
tleputy Tresident of the House, as chairman (apiilause) and one Kuro[)e:m nonottieial 
and one Indian non-ofiicial ami two ollicials. 'Ihcre woidd thus be three liulians on 
the Committee. Gliicial niembei's were needed to lufp tlio eoramitteo in the extreme¬ 
ly comiilex task of going through tlie voluminous eoi'rcspondence and extricating the 
issues, 'rho siicaker luui' liceii closely connected with tliis question first for the 
past nine years and liad seen the question tirst from tlio jioiiiL of view of a Ijooal 
Goveninieiit and now from tlie ])oiiit of view of the Government of India. H(i 
was convinced that llicy had now reached a stage where tiro ordinary method of 
examining the question sliould bo examined by the legislature and tlie executive 
and repealed by some otlier iiiachiiiery and that some advance must be made on 
the present position by apiiuiiiting a eomiiiitten to consider the whole problem. 
(AppIauseA 

Mr. DURAISW.VMI JYRNU.VR’s 

Mr. Burariswami Iyengar moved uu amendment tliat the ooiuuiittee should (a) 
examine ami report on the system of censorship of lilms in India, (/>) examine and 
report on tlie kind of films now e.xliihited in various ihcatres, (c) siigg'cst legislative 
measures to be adopted tor preventing exhibiting of lilms having denioralising 
efl'ect, aiid q/) consider and reiKirl. on the desirahilil.y '’of preventing religion being 
uftigged into iihiis of ciiicinalograiih. 

Mr. Unraiswaini Iyengar asked why partiality was shovvn to Uvitisli Empire lilms. 
If any film was not calculated to exaggerate the evils of one country and virtues 
of another he did not see any reason for its exclusion. He referred to Miss Mayo’s 
book, Mother India, and said that the aullioress was financed by various pcopls to 
injure the feelings of India. No action was taken by the Government to stop the 
circulation of tliat hook in the Mmiiire. He foresaw a Him being prepared from liiat 
book and hojied tlie Govci'iinient would take action to stop that. Goveiiiiiicnt alivays 
appointed committees licforciiaiid and got the Assembly’s assent as a formal matter. 
The proposed commitlou did not seem to have majority of Indians. He asked 
whether one more Iiiiliaii could be iidtlcd. The Committee niUBt lie appointed 
immediately and must cai'cfully consider what kind of films should ho exhiliitcd. 

Larour Trouiu.e at KirARAoruit. 

Mr. U. Das had just begun when the clock struck 4 and Mr. ACITAllYA 
moved the adjournment motion over the situation at Kharagpur. He declared 
the history of file trouble there, ever since the iiroposals for retrenchment 
were mooted and said retrenchment was only a plea for sending out 
a large number ol ^Yorkcrs and give work to yirivate contractors and foreign manu¬ 
facturers. One oliicer in an iiitcrviiwv had denied that there was any intention on 
the part of (he railway aulhorifies to victimize thorn. The labour union had through¬ 
out co-operated with ihc authorities in seeing that some of the lalionrers volun¬ 
tarily resigned. Tlicrc was a large amount of rei>air work to be done and the 
dircctoi' of wagon exchatige himself liad complained that this was not done. MTiy 
then should the authorities have, in the name of retrenchment, sent out so many 
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moil -iv'itliout propor niil.it*;'. He ilid nnt want to blame the Railway Board or any 
Olio. 

Thf. Then you slionld nut have brought tliis censure motion on the 

Govcnimont o£ Irdia. H you want you can wiiiidraw ii. 

.Ifr. Aolianja - i say l iioHo men should not liav'i been sent out and I .say that 
the situ.alion thovi is wiry serious. 

Mr. .TOBHl slid fiiat there was .i feeling anKiim; the workmen that the propo.sal 
tor rotrenchmont were a direct net of victimization in con,sequence of the last strike 
and that they w,sm intended to do away with such a luimber of men us would 
reduce labour tiMililes. ft the (iovcriimenf bad accepted the policy of jirotecfins; 
Indian Tiidiisti'ies then the Government Blioiild have got work done in their own 
workshops, instci.d ol lianding a good portion to private contractors and foreign 
inmnifaet.urers which e.-irtaiidy enulil not in any case be elieaper. The jiroposals for 
retrenelimcni, eoii.ld not t'lerefor.', be jnstilied on l!’;; grouml of economy. The 
GoviTiinient as the l.rns|. c of the ivoi'king classes bad a duty towards the men at 
Rbaragpiir. The Imliistries and liibonr depavliiient knew that some Iiranelies under 
it were ovei'-slailbd bat diil thav send away the surplus men cn blot: ? But they were 
privileged elassso and not working classes.'Xo wonder that when onc-fourl.h of the 
moil were sent out, tlie. remainder of them siood by thorn. The spirit should be 
appreciated by i.lovc! nmeiit. ff them was a lock-out and a Blrike the responsibility 
for these lay on th.; r-iilivay aiitborii-i'.'s, 

Mr. (lOiSW.lMl declared that Bir T. B. VXynue bad ordord this reduction as a, 
moasnres of vietimizition. He remarked that after Uiwnn Uliamanlars experience 
yo.stord!iy li:; was nervous about the rcicvenoy of iiis remarks. 

The, /Vc.'i/dciit. ~U();;s the lion, meiuber realize be ,is making an insinnation ? 

Mr. ChninniitaK—ll'A^’ ! ask whetlier (ho bon. im''mb.er is not within his right 
to refer to it ? 

The Prexhlriih —Xo, hi- i.s not. i .Ipplamsc) 

Mr. Oh'ioM/i'al.- iifay T know under what rides an ! r.'giilations 

The Prcsiikiil .—Order, order. 

Mr. (hi.'ttrai li .— I feel so nir.ii-rvi-d by yoiiv luliugs of yesterday tliat it is ex¬ 
tremely dilHenlt to kei-p within (lie limits lu-eserilied. 

The bon. memb:s- is entitled to pal in a siilistaiitivo motion of 

vote of eensurc on iJm (hair, bitt i.s not enliilcd to (pi.'silon a ruling of the Chair 
(Applause.; 

Mr. Goswaiiii ended iiy calling iUteutioii to l.he Kharagpur affair. 

Mr. .log'iah aidorsal generally Mr. .loslii's olMJvv.itions, He was not surprised 
that the workers had resorted (o |>as'.sive nisistaii.’,' and ho advocated the appoint¬ 
ment of a coneiliiatioii board. 

Eala. Eajpal, Kui mentioned lliat in England uiicmploymont doi'.s were granted 
Reduction was not; true economy and Govcrnm-ait should relieve suffering. 

Bir George Il.'ilNY said the reduction in the aialfof the railway worksliops had 
liceii necessitated iiy four factors—need for economy in raiiivity e.xiienscs, inlrodnc- 
tioii of modern machinery redneing tlic need for manual labour, iiniirovcmeiit 
in riqiair me'hod,-; and the war arre.irs of work iiaving disiippioarod. T)ie 
Railway Board es'nmitied tlic propo.sal.s of tlie agent of the li. N, Railway very 
carefully and '.vlicn t’oey applied th-i te.st of otlier railway worksho])S they found 
that tlie redimtion rva-s jnslilird even on a laip;cr scale llnm tiiat proiioscd by the 
agent. For instance in Uic N. W. Railway l.km ha-omotives ri'ipiired men, 

while in the B. N. R-.iihv.iy 7i>lt locomotive.s bad o.'ihH men. BimiJarly, reduction 
was justified hi oilier d'.partmcnls. Working on iiio .X. \\k R'iilway .stnndard they 
siiould have in the B. .X. Railway W’orkshops'only 7,0t)0 men wJ;il;‘ oven after the 
reduction they would have 9,<'00 men. Of the men n dncc.d 800 inul been absorbed 
by ordinary vncanriis ami casnallie.i, while of the there wore 1100 superannu¬ 

ated men. Thus only l,00t) m.'ii were eii'ected. As for the supervising staff the 
Raven Coinmi tee hail recommended an increase r.U.lier than redaction. Mr. Joshi 
hiid nsked whelher the oliicials woidd retire without proporlional.c pension. The 
Hiieakcr’s view eight jears ago waa in favour of a provident fund, so that they 
eoiild turn liim out any time they liked (laughiciq, and a provi-.lont scheme applied 
to about bC'J of tho.sc' rodiiced. Thus these men were not being thrown upon the 
world without any means, but would have fairly substantial amounts to their credit. 
Under the ciTcnmstanees llie Government of India could not make the ,H. N. Rail¬ 
way refrain f^'orn diseharging the inen, bill he promised to give consideration to Mr, 
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Joslii’s sujjfjostion that in future when reduction was found necessary it should bo 
done by gradual absorption in vacancies rather than by simultaneous discharge and 
this would also ensure that larger work was done at the workshops than'would 
otherwise be necessary. As regards priv.ale contract work, ho W'ould leave Mr, Josh! 
to find the matter out with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Continuing, Sir George said that as regards the corrcspondiuice. quoted by the 
mover and supimsed to have passed between the agent of the B. N. Bailway and the 
managing director in Loiulnn he could not take notice of a document placed before 
them ill that w,ay. He did not, however, suggest th.at Mr. Acharya had done any 
wrong in quoting it. He cmphal.ieally denied on behalf of the Government and the 
Railway the charge of victiinijiation. 

Mr. B Das pleaded for consideration for men in distress and asked Sir George 
Rainy to pay a persona! visit to Kliaragpiir. 

Diwan Ctiamanial remarked that the letter of Sir T. R. Wynne quoted to the 
House showed that the intention was to get rid of those who liad gone on strike. 
He read anotlior letter wliicli showed that by placing a eontraet with private firms 
the Railway could get rid of the workmen. Was not this an intention to victimize 
the workmen ? 

P.andit Malaviya snggestixl a coniinitteo of enquiry from the Assembly or an 
outside agency to remove tile sense of injustice. 

The adjournniout motion was jiiit .aiui carried by 44 votes ngainst 37. The House 
then adjourned. 

SociKTtEs’ Reoistuatiok Act Amenovient Bile, 

On the 15th SEPTEMBER the tiusiness commenced with tho aoci'ptaneo hy the 
Assembly of the motion of Mr. Ivelker that tho Bill aineiuling the Boeioiies’ Registra¬ 
tion Act with a view to iiieinda political liodies within the scojio of the Act, as 
amended by the Council of Slate, be. passed. 

BiiJ- To Reotlate M.i!ii5TAGt'.s OF HiEmi Children. 

Rai Sahib Hariillas SARDA then moved t-'.ie eouskleration of his Bill to regulate 
marriages of cKihlrcu amongst the Hindus hy jirohibitiiig marriages of girls below 
the ago of 12 and of boys lielow the age of iS. 

Mr. Sarda said that Mnnii had laid down that a girl could not bo married till three 
years after the ago of pubevt.y ; so according to this Hindu scripture marriage 
should not: talco place somewhere lieforo tlie age of Ki, His Bill was not opposed 
to any religious doctriue. He quot.ed from various ceiisua reports to show that 
tho number of widows and child mortality had gradually increased. This was due 
primarily to child in.arriage. If India was to make any iidvancn and come in lino 
with other civilized countries of the world, it w.vs necessary that the social evil of 
child marriage be immediately stopped. If this vvere. not e.riuUealed Indiana would 
not have suliieient strengtli to tight for Bwara-j. As regards the. question of setting 
up a machinery for euforciug this law, he said the. district magistrate was tho right 

S erson |.o do thi.s. He referred to similar measures having been adopted by tho 
iirod.n, My.sore and Blianitpnr slate.s. Even China liad jirohibited by law the 
marriage of girls under the age of Hi. At ipiestion time in the Assembly, in 1921, 
the Government had said that tin; iiiili.-it.ive for legi.slalion in this dirccition must 
come from the noii-official side of the House. Since this had been done he expected 
l.hc full su[)i)oi’t of tho Goverunieiit. (Applause from all .sides of the House.) 

Kumar Gaiigaiiaiid SSlNfLA, in moving that t.lie Bill be referred to a select commi¬ 
ttee, congratulated the author of the Bill for bringing forward the measure at the 
right time and at the right place. He declared that child marriage had been intro¬ 
duced into Hindu society only recently, and it had no religious sanction behind it. 
Ho quoted statistics to show that, iii spite of v.arioua reforms, early marriage was 
on the increase. Pie did not object to the rninimnni age-limit of girls at 11 Imt 
was opjiosed to the boys' agc-liniil. He opined that it must be li.xo.d at 18, because 
it was then that a boy reached the ago of discretion. 

Sir Purshotamda.s THAKURD.AS said that while the marriageable age had been 
going up steadily t.lie proscul position was still very unsatisfactory and it was 
high time, to bring in legislation to ctrectivoly iu\t a stop to the practice. Ho 
did not wish to trace the liiBi;ory of how they Iiad gone down to offering babies in 
marriage, but it rvas unfortunate that; eertain sections of ’Hindus mixed this question 
with religion. It was the titmost humiliation that there were fanatie Hindu 
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futhcrs who saerif'iced their Rirls iiy marrying Uiem early, knowing lull well the 
nivajres causea in this? couniry by nnd epidemioi^, pfome JiuUan BtatCH 

had introduced ^ nieaBures of refonn in this direction. A person ^vlio mixed uj) 
this question wi'h religion was eitlier iit for lu-ing’ joeked up in a lunatic asylum 
or hiid some vested intcivst tupplnuse), hut while he would advocate the reform 
he also would ))rosB tliat the sti'|.) he taktai eautionsly but lirralv, and tor that 
reason he was for eiri'nlatio]! of tlin nieasiire so that in tlie nevt sessfon, the House 
passed it iitto lat\ in tlui form of a saIisfa<'tory^ measure. 

Sir. (tRI'JlAll. Home Mcnihcr, moved that the Hill be eireulated for eliciting 
omnion thereon. He appreciated the zeal, earnestness and sinceritv of the mover 
which had causeil a deep impression tm the House. No one ilisputed the evil and 
Its raimhcutions and it was a great pnihlem wlneh demanded solution. So far as 
the Hill e.vpn'ssi.'d the principle that one of the various methods of approaching 
tins problem was hy means of legislaiioii of a civil eliaraeior, the mover had 
sjmpathy irdli it Iteal i>rogres.s would depend upon the supjiort of eidightcncd 
pidilie opinu 11. .V giT.it reapoiisibilify rested u|)on the (iovernment and the 
Legislature to do all they could to pi’omole rapid dcveloyimeut of public ojiinion on 
these hues, 'they had, as a min ter of fact, undertaken penal legislation on the 
subject of ihe age ol (oirseoi. 'in,; (tovernmciit’s ri'spousihility was a very heavy 
one, as the measure would uudouliiedly infringe, very deeply upon the religious 
itleas and social (iistoms^ol a considcralilo s ciion of the population. That being 
so, all legitimate opiiiimi .slioiild he earefnlly and fairly ascertained. 

L.ala leVJJ'.yr li.Tr declare 1 that the (lovernmeiit was re-sponsiblc for retarding 
thwr progress in polilieal, ocuiiiimie and soimil measures liy taking cautious sti’iis. 
Hiiidii.s hud always been cliunging Uicir social l;nv.s and he repudiated any suggeBtion 
that religion had iuiviliing; to do with tlio age of marriage. At any time, and at 
any stage, people would he loiiiid to ojipo.se reform. TTu; only lest ilie (lovernmeiit 
shmild apply was whefher the mcasiir-- was the right one. As for jiublie opinion, 
did the (Toveaiini.'nt ever care for ii (LanghiiT.) \Vliy not leave Ihe matter to 
the llitidu ^ niembcrs of the House '.' t.Tpplause.) Mr. (,;rerar'.s motion would load 
to an tndeliiute post|)oncnieut. TIi'supiiortcil Kumar t.iangaiiaiid’s )iroposal fora 
select eomuutti.'i'. 'll I hud my way, 1 would raise the age of girls to 16 at least. 
All evil cui’toma would have been stainjKsl out long ago if we had legislative 
liotver in our h;iud. ,V certain amount, of eoereion must be u.sed in this 
iiiatter. ‘Ilindiis as a vvliole have hcpyin to ualizc the evils of child marriage. 
Ihit in (■ondeiniiiiig ilr.s custom ( sliuiild not lie understood to mean 
that we in India have an e,x.(i'a doze of sin. Hverv country has social evils in one 
form or aiiotlici-.’ 

^ Mr. JAT AK.kK siiiipiuved tlic projiosal for a .select oommiitee. This was, he 
siud, one of those oec i.<'oii.s w hicli a,ppiied the test whether tlie (loverninc-nt 
was national in ie:np.>r;nncnt. Tiic real weakiic.s.s of the Blilish Goveriimciit. 
in India was found on siieli oeeasions when they adopted an atlitude ol 
iguoraiiee, ■.ludg;e tlio i|iicstion Ironi your notions of right iiiul wrong and 
if you have tue »u]:ij)oi't of an eiiligiitened l■ommllnil.y go ahead with reform, 
for a eertiun amount of eoereion is inevilalile. Beeaiise certain Hindus would 
uppo.se the ineusure, do not be Iriglitcned. And a.s lor euiilion, is ii necessary 
to observe, eauiiou to liiul out whether a hoy or girl slionkl at the ago of 12 be 
in .the hoekey held or tlie iinr.iery or on Ihe inarried lied The hoiiso is on lire. 
Will you oh.serye ea.itioii to iind whether jiuhlic oiiiiiiim wisliirs to e.vtinguish 
it ? 1 think tlii.s cry of cunt ion is inisjilaeed on ipiestioii of I this character. After 
12 years, an Euglisliman in, tile 1. M. S. is entitled to a gratuity of Ra. .'17,000. 
Was Indian opinion eoiisultetl on that point ? (Applamsc.) 

Mr. Alley oliieeted to that jirovksion of the Bill which made the luarriagc 
corenioiiies of childreii nuU and rohi. He canlioned them against, interfering with 
sacred eustoius and lavoiued the ini))osition of imnislimciit for delirnmoiits. He, 
therefore, favoured the eireulation of ihc Bill. 

Mi\ Srinivasa Iyengar strongly suiiportorl the seleet comiiiitlee motion aud urged 
the olticial boiich.es to at least remain neutral if they could not siijipurt the motion 
lor the Bill being ref.'ived t,o select eonnniitee. lie ekuined lie knew the couiitry 
very well and euipiuu iii.id that public opinion hud considerably changed in the 
mutter. The time had come tor a man-made custom to be altered by the needs of 
the situation. Even to-day the majority of orthodox, higli class people, including 
l.lriihmin.s, uua'ried fhoii girls after puberty without any fear of ostnieiBin. lie 
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agreed with Lala Lajpat Bm that the existing evils of society wore duo to t!ie 
disturbed 8tate*of soeicjty. When tlie legislators had made so many changes in the 
Hindu law relating to liersonal riglits, why should they hesitate to place on the 
statute book this inueh-needed reform whiidi would hel)' to tiromotc the growth of 
the Hindu society and Jiiake it more lit for t^vvaraj V . ■ , 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, while wholeheartedly si’|;])orting the yn'inciple 
of the Bill, urged the Assembly not. to allow zeal to outran discretion. He dis¬ 
agreed with Mr. Iyengar in his views and also elainied to know the country as 
much as Mr. lyengcr and pointed ont that tht; pasising of the Bill would not 
bring about such a ohang(! in tlie eonntry as would avoiil such early marriages. 
Suflicient time must elapse before the idea behind the legislation went down to the 
mas.ses. 

Continuing, the Pandit said that officials should exoreise their own individual 
responsibility and vote for roforence to public opinion. 

Mr. M. K. Achavya, who rose amidst applause, 8uj)port(«! the seleet committee 
motion, because this committee would not sit for live mouths to eome. and mean- 
wliile he requested the Government to cooperate with nonoi’iicials in obtaining 
opinion from the various provimtos, opinion which miglit enable the sclet't corarnittce 
in coming to right judgment. He feared that the Bill, as it was, might not elicit 
favourable opinion and for that, matter he would welcome the amendment. Hindu 
society would not object to the fixing of marriageable age for boys tind girls. 

Air. Ainarnath Lutt opposed the eritire Bill failing which he favoured circulation. 

The House divided and by 56 vot(!S against 5l decided amidst apyilause against 
circulation of the Bill. The ’motion for select committee was then carried witliouf 
a division, Mr. Tontkinson .alone shouting ‘no’._, The Assembly then adjourned. 

Insult to Religion Bill 

On the I6th SEPTISMBEU there was a large number ot persons in the visitors’ 
gallaries, ineludiiig Mr. Justice Dalip Singh, wlicn tlie Assembly met to take into 
consideration the Bill to amend the Penal Code and the CJode of Criminal Procedure 
to j)tsnalizo setirrilous writings, as reported hy the select ('ommitlce. 

Air, James OREB.AI?^ in moving the eoii.sklcration of the mol ion, said the principle 
of the Bill liad been cliscu,ssed at length and iiex-eptcd by the ITonse, The select 
comrnittcjc had thoroughly cxtimimsl and redrafted the (till in order to meet the 
wishes of those who wished that, hniiit, Me criticism of religions be not. ytenalized. 
\ new section liad been added and he hoped this would satisfy all. 

Air. Raiigaswami lYENfiAK o))posed the Bill, as he hold that no case had been 
made out for legislation. He was aware that (he .select <'oitimitt«; had removed the 
objectionable features ot the Bill and that the [.tarty leaders liad supported it.s 
principle. ‘I feel, Sir, the elementury right of freedom of ki>ceeli and of opinion is being 
challenged. The House may not he in a mood to listen to me, but. one day it 
will regret the mistake.' (Applause.l They were now adding to the catalogui; of 
tire repressive meastires, in spite of the. c.xistonee of tlie sweeping ytrovisions of 
sections 153'A and I2i-A. He was as keen a-s any one to punish scurrilous 
writings, but the ordinary law of the land was .sufficient. He wa.s .aware that soimt 
doubts had been cast by a bona fub' judgment given in ;i ease; Init then the remedy 
was to remove the doubts in the law and not en.ale a new od'encc. If the ynirpose 
was to jircvcnt writings whieli had a tendenev to di.stnrb the iieaen iiiul excite 
violence, let them make that clear in the .se<aion it.self. The law of sedition and 
the law of excitement to communal liatr<>d were enongli for the pnrpo.se. The select 
committee had done their best to provide .safeguards, hut the remedy lay really iii 
the creation of public opinion to pnt down such writings. 

Mr. KELKAIl supported the motion, though hia mind ri'liellcd against the creation 
of a new ofTenco. Tliey nnisl, said lie, hedge it round with necessary safeguards. 
There were three categories of writers. Fii-stly, thosti willing to wound but afraid 
to strike. They wcu'c like a furnace whicii consumed its own smoko and should 
be loft alone. Secondly, those willing to wound and not afi'aid to strike and (-hey 
must bo penalized by (aw. Thirdly, thoae willing to strike but unwilling to wound. 
These requiral jiroto’e.tion. Of these the malicious coward was his own senrinel, 
while the malicious man of action hia own aecnser, I(, was the honest, bc^cvoloIl(^ 
but frank critic who required imotectioii. Oriticism had biicn a great engine of 
progress and must be left to do its duty. The educative operation of th(> .law was 
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more lU'sutiyo than positive. The following’ elas.ses of writers must bo protected: 
the sly seo)>ti('; tlie dili^erit soeioloeist who aeeiirately notes down data for general¬ 
izations and even vulgar details ; the cold rationalist w'ho by the trumpet blast of 
reasoii makes tlie walls of authority fall; the tibsi'n't-rninded philosoioher (laughter); 
the misohiovons but kindly luimotirist; and even the satirist. 

Oontinuiug, Mr, Kelkar said tliis was not the first time that problems of social 
and religious rontroversy were being laelded. Every ago had its own critics who 
achieved the coinnioi! ]iiirpo‘;e of reform and ivgoiioration. 

Sir ZnlfiUar Ah KTI.'V.V coni'essed tliat lie did not understand the philosophical 
speech of Mr. Ivolkar. He was afraid that the members sitting in the serene 
atmosphere of ihis chamber did not I'calize the traKedie.s that were being enacted 
outside. The atmosphere not only in the rtinjab but in the whole of India was 
surcharged and once ptissions were ht loose tJiey were not easy l,o control. In such 
an .atmosplierc some unknown per.soii might ei'lier hy spcocl! or by writing grossly 
insult religion, maliciously attribniing motives for the conduct of tlie founders of 
religions. This obscuris man tlm.s becomes the cause of a great tragedy. Why 
stionlil such men enjoy the lilterty of s])::ech of writiing 

I mVcv.--Not sucii men. 

.Viiwrtb Zdfikiir — 1 say we shall be liehl l■ea])onsible to tlie iiostcrity if wc 
do no', pass tliis l-cgii'aidoii which errs on the side of lcnieiii:y. 1 am not speaking 
ns a Muslim when I say this, hnt as an Indian wlio will condemn as much an 
attack by a Muslim on iinothcr ivUgion. I further wish tliat the offence should not 
be bailable, for the. free movement of this person will bo'a danger to soeiety. I 
appeal to !U\ colic,igues in the nanie of progrc,s.s and civilization not to consider 
thi.s inoasiu'e, in a .sjiirit, of levity and controversy, but to li'cat it as necessiiry for 
the progress of (he country and for repressing'those writings which arc doing 
HO much harm to the country. (.Vppltiusc.) 

Mr. T\. Ct B05' opposed the motion of the Homo Member (Applause.) Lie agreed 
with, tlir Z illhj' r Aii Khan that ciretimsianoes had arisen denmndiiig some 
legisla(io:i. InU rue eomnuiiutie.s jirimarily and thi; (Tovernmeut secondarily wore 
responsible for she situation. 'Lhe bill add.ed a new oll'cnce to tlie Penal Code. 
They liad already provided against the (■.reatioii of haired between classes, then they 
had provided to deal with hatred against (.loverumniit, tind they were now asked 
to legislate against hatred of religion. It was neithor a Hindu nor Mahomedan 
bill, it, was a i>iii.',e of ropre-ssive legislation wbieb would serve no useful purpose 
whatever. Tire iiii! was inopiiortnnc. It was not in consonance with the spirit of 
religious toicratien which liad liei.iii the policy of British statesmen, and it was a 
sti.gma on the Indian |,)ress. He had lieard the other day party leaders rising up 
from their seats and showering encomium on Uoi’ernment for having brought 
forward this measure. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had said Die hill was long overdue. 
Periiups, Mr. Iyengar wa.s speaking in tiie terms of the Unity Uonforenee. But 
til 're Mils 110 sn .di law demanded for the last so many years. Why then was it 
found nccossiiry by that great lawyer and eminent jurist from Madras ? Mr. 
.layakar bad welecmed tlie bill as a re-spoiisc to the call of the country. Mr. Roy 
claimed to be in touch witli the political events in India, but he did not find the 
country asking foi this legislation. The demand came from a handful of men in the 
Punjab,, perhaps patriotic; but the inner working came from those who were 
responsible for ccmmiimd disturbances in nortliern India. The proper treatment 
for thorn was not this hill, but action under Die. Deportation Act and the Criminal 
Law Amendment .\ct already on the statute book. If t:he.se two measures had been 
resorted to b> (lovernmcnt from time to time against the real misehief-makers in 
Dio Punjab and tile Uniteil J’rovinces ther.; ivoiild have been no communal troubles 
and no need for this unjust jiicee cd’ Lgislalion before Dm House. Tlien again 
Lala Lajpat Rai hid udcoincd tlie bdl bnl speaking a few day.s ago he had refused 
to support anothci bid which came from the Hovi.'rnmcnt side, because Iiotb sides 
of the House were diamctrie.dly opposwl to caeli other. How then did he find 
snp|)Ort for this liill, more drastic lii.m Unit hill? Let him reconcile his views. 
Mr. Roy asserted tiiat Dm bill was inopportune, because it would reduce the chances 
of that atmosjih'ire for which Lord Irwin pleaded the other day. The Viceroy did 
not want to deal Mith only the symptoms, as this bill attempted, but with the root 
of Die disease. 

Continuing Mr. Roy quoted from the speech of Mr. Craik in the Punjab Council, 
relating to communal disturhances. Mr. Craik had stated that more than half the 
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nmnbor of newspnpers in tlie Pniijal) hiwl dtinimy cditois. In one ease (he editor 

was one who had c(HifeKsed ho had form'd currency notcfi and escaped by giving 

away Ida companions. Another wlitor had in turn been a, barber, si syce and an 
ex-convict. Did this iiill punish the resd oll'cndera? Mr. Hoy cmpb.atically sinswered 
in the negative. A I’nnjal) offlcial who had a great, desd of cx}H!ricnce in regard to 
the comihnnsd situation in the Punjab told Mr. Hoy this morning tliat the bill as 

originally drafted was very little, l>iit now it was nothing. This bill, therefore, 

would serve no usieful purpose. The bill pul a preuiinm on bigotry and intolerance 
and ivouhi hamper the gootl work done by reformers. Enropesin, Hindu and Muslim. 
Let Mr. (irerar conin witii a eoinjireheusive roeasiire, dealing wi(h the i-eal ofi'enders, 
Then he would support it. 

Mr. BEIjVT said this iiill would not only muzzle the ))rcss of the country, but 
would also stop the exirression of honest opinion liy scholars and historians. The 
law as it now stood was quite .siifiii ieiit. Had (toveniinont stojipod mischievous 
writings and speebes in (he early stages ttiey would not liave found the jwesent 
atmosphere in the country, and need for any legishdioii would not liave been felt. 
Government now wanted to eovi'r their past siius by pjissing thi.s measure. If tlie 
bill was passed Goveniment would use it as an iiistrument showing partiality to 
one community against the other. He did not think a measure of tliis kind would 
allay the feelings in the country. Me referred to a isamiiiilct published Iiv a Khoja 
vyhere he had criticised the teachings of the bead of bis own community', namely' 
his Highpos.s t'ln Aga Khan. Were such writings to be considered as olijcctionahle 
under fhi .«'t Referring to the provisions of tlie bill lie said the punishment provided 
hy the bill was quite ade(|uate. A severe sent-enec diil not necessarily iw'im suppres¬ 
sion of crime. I’uldie men like Mr. K. G, Roy, Mr. Kelknr, Mr. N. G, Chunder, 
Mr. A. Rangaswanu Iyengar (niemhers of the .soietf eommittce). most of whom were 
press representatives, wore against the hill. If a Muslim journalist w'erc on the 
select committee he would also have agreixl with tliein. '1'hi.re iva.s strong opinion 
against the bill in certain section of tlie iwess. Lie would, liii.'rcforc, urge circulation 
of the bill for eliciting iinblic opinion. They would lose notliiiig hy deferring the 
enactment till 1928. 

Maulvi Mohammad Y.VKEB regi'citeil liuif they laid to stop the fi'cedom of pen 
and sjiecch. If after one century of British rule in India they had to pass such 
legislation ho could ncitlier eongratiihilc tlu' people nor the Government,. ITo however 
hoped that when the state of nihiirs in the eouatry permitted and the level of 
eivilisation was raised, this meiisnrc would ho removed'from the .statute book. He 
did not claim (hat the liill as etnerged from the .tdect eoinmitteo was free from 
defects; but tlie necessity for aneh a measure hui'ing Iwn e.st,al)li.shed ho would 
support the motion of the Home Menihcr. 

Mr._ Amarnath DIJTT opjiosed the Bill which was llicouteomo of the Government'.s 
favourite wife yiolicy of yili’asing the Mahomedans w’ho asked for it. Ho criticised 
tho conduet of tho.sn Jlaliomcdans who wont to the length of demanding the resig¬ 
nation of a judge of the High (tnnrt who gave expression to his view' of the law as 
he understood it. fM/-. Ncogi/. —Shame.) He urged the House not to siieeumb to the 
iin.seri)p(ilous force,s round 'the Bill, 

Mr. SliERWANl was strongly op|iosed to the Bill, because even as it stood it 
was more capable of mischief than protection and it would encourage rather than dis- 
eourage fanaticism. Ho was also surpiaed to see that the demand for tlie legislatioji 
came from Mahomedans only. He told his eo-religioilists tliat their proyihct was a 
historical per.sonage and had' living history behind him, and did not require yiroteetion 
at the hands of the Legislature. It was wrong on the part of Malioraedansto ask for 
the resignation of .Justice Dulec)) Singh or for non-lVIahomedans to have raacio him a 
hero. He (the speaker) could not eongraiulato himticlf on liaving to cooperate with 
Government to protect his own religion. But although he was vehemently opposed 
to the Bill, yet speaking as a representative of his eoustitueney he, liad a mandate 
to obty. He ivould not oppioso the motion. (Ortes : Oil) Ho did not want the Bill 
to be delayed bceausc delay would add to the mischief c.aused by the liill. 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali KHAN said it wits wrong to say that, since the Rangila 
Rasid judgment wa.s overruled hy the R/nutn I'arhnnn case there ivas' no 
necessity of this Bill, In seetion to.'!, (>. I’. G. the prosecution had to 

prove that the writing had really created enmity bctiveen eoramimities. 
This lyaa very diflicnll, to prove, although the religious feelings of 

community might have been Bcvcrely hurt. He was in favour of freedom of the 
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press, but if tliiit freedom wiis abused it wiis his duty to cooperate with Govern¬ 
ment to restrict the jjress from lakiii"- undue advaiitai^c of i(s freedom. Every 
criiuiaal law could lie iin.«;ipp!i«l )»y Government if they so wished. It did not. 
Iherofore, follow that all laws must be reiiuu'ed from the statute. 

The motion of Mr. Ilidvi for i-ireulatinn of tlie Hid wa.s lost and the motion for 
I'OMsiderntion was adopted. 

A.Mi;»ii.rij:\'is ro t'LArsuB. 

.V Jarpe iitimocr (if ataendmenls were moved by uoti-o!Hcials none of which was 
carried. Mr. Prikasam moved an amendment explaininp: ihe operative clause that it 
should not amount to an olleaee within tin; meaiiinp of the section tor eritieisiu if 
the eriticistn oll'i'ed by any Iwdy on any relipioti or relipious beliefs of a ])articul;U’ 
class was Iniint fith- with a view to reinovinp' false notion based on superstitious or 
|(ernieious (.'nsl.nms which wen? foreign to true relipiou or with a view to preventing 
forcible conveisions or rwonversions from one religion or faith or belief to another. 

Mr, Crerar did not reply to this, bin wiien the motion wa.s put, the result was 
challenged and the motion was del'i-aled by a.' vote.s to 10, 

Mr, M. K. Atharya next raised the (piestion of |)roaeribi!)p' all books, pamphlets 
or other publu alidiis calculated to iitsull. religions feelings of any class of 
Ills Majejsty’s subjects, if publisheJ (mtside India, and Heiziiig and dccslroyiiig; them 
by order of the laiipistrate within n'bose jurisdiction the publication took place if 
pnblisliod within India, 

Mr. Ranrraswami Iyengar "bjoctcid to this amendment ns being' beyonod the 
scope of tlio Hill itself, us it adib il a now otreiice which was not eontemplated in 
the Bill, 

The President, hue over, gave .U. Acharaya chanec who said (hat this amendment 
was neeesfafv to prevent sneh sotirrilons writings as Miss Mayo's book from entering 
India. 

Mr. (In.irar cxplainoil tluit, this oH'ence, was already in the Bill. 

The remaining amendmoiils nnmberi'd over ten, and as some of the memltcvs were 
aii.vious to move 'heir amendmi.ic.s, the House was adjonrned. 

On the lilth hPPTEMIVElt i'tuidit ’I'hakiirdas Bhargava resnming t.lic debate 
in a speech hasting about half an lionv urged that the power of prosecution 
should not be given to Gov, l•nnl.•ll^ Ijccauso their past eoiiduel had not; 
been impartial. Inis |)ower wot 'd further stiaaigthcn tin; hands of the Government 
into showing preference to the iliusliin eommuiniy. He insianeud the Jiniujila h'tmiil 
ease and the agitation after the judgment of Mi', .lusiice iHilip Singh. 

In spite oi repeated romiinlev:- from the Ghair to contine himself to the substance 
of the amendment I’andit Thake.rdas inunaged to refer to other eases as well. He 
asserted that Gevernment did not raise llieii' little linger when Ohristians and 
Maliomedans htid huitn vilifying the Hindu religion but when the Mahomedan 
religion htul been iiisuPed there was at once this Bill. 

.After Mr. Tinikurdas hud spoken, .Sir Abdul Qayum rose. He first of all re¬ 
ferred to the Uanfjila liafstd ease, whereupon the President, ridcd out all rcfereiieeH 
to tills ease. Sir Ahdnl (iayum. proceeding, opposed tlie amendment. 

Mr. Crerar poii ted out ‘hat the power to prosecute was fully considered by the 
si'ieel committee which left it in the Goveriiineiit for obinous retisons. H meant no 
eneroaclnnent, on i)ie liberty of a subject as urguerl by Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava. 

The amendment was negativid by 71) vote.s to IS. 

Ma. Aiii)i:i. ILxvu's Amkmimeni. 

Next came the most important amendment, moved liy Mr. Abdul JlayCj to make 
the otl'ence non-htdlable. He said liiere was ample provision in the existing law 
under section 197 to release a man on bail. The j.irovisions of that section had 
been enlarged and widely used in erimiinil eoiirls, but this oil'ence would be tried 
by a chief prc-sidcncy magistrate or a aeasions judge. All oll'cnccs tried by sessions 
judges were non-bidlablc. Pie xvould be olleiiding the Criminal Procedure Code to 
make this offbiu'e .igainst religion bailalile. Tlie House .slionld not be under the 
impression that a local Gox’ernment would be unwarranted. 

Mr. Jayakiir opjiosed the ameudnient because it would make the Bill more 
drastic than was vcipiired by the needs of the situation. In a majority of eases 
an olTcjider would; be some person couueetol with a newspaper or press or some 
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organization, anti even if lie absconded he would not obliterate his organization. 
Secondly, a fanatic waB likely to be a courageous man and therefore not likely to 
tamjicr with evidence. The offender had to prove that he had no deliberate or 
intdicions intention to insult religion in order to help his vakil. It was not 
noepssavy that the aeensed must be outside the prison heuse. 

The amendment to make the offence non-bailable was carried by 54 votes 
against 80. 

Mr. Ncogy moved that the Act should remain in force till the dlst of December, 
1930. He referred to the official move to connect the Ketorms with communal 
troubles as an argument against further reforms. He alluded to the speeches of 
urioffioials from other provinee.s to .show the ju.stifiab!e fear that the Bill might be 
used in order to support, one eommnnity as against, aiiother. He quoted from a 
recent judgment of the district magistrate of Bari,sal extruete to show that the Musalman 
conimuiiity there being large should be finjiporled on the ground that; it being less 
educated, if onec got out, of control, would create trouble. The treatment meted 
out to the editor of Forward, Mr. Chakravarti, for merely rejtodueing what was 
contained in j)am])hieL was surely open to exception. The qiie.stian was whether 
a Governmon!. which had bebavcil in this manner sliould be entrusted with thi.s 
power of prosecution for longer than (hree years when perhaps the situation miglit 
not he such as to retiuirc the continuance of (he law on the statute book. 

Mr, Crerar said he bad notliiiig whatever to do with the ohflcr (IFlu ol tho 
distviot magistrate of Rarisal. The Bill was intended to put right a legal principle. 
That principle wss a sound one ami had been twic.c affirmed by Ithc Asscinbly. 
Hi*; Assembly must show the eourtige of its conviction ami reject "the innemiment. 

This amemlmo.nt was lost hy 32 votes against 49. 

j\ll the amendments iiaving been disposed of, the Bill, as amended, wtis then put 
for final jjassago. 

A motion that tlie Bill as amended be passed was iqiproved by 61 votes 
against 26. 

After the Bill iigiuii.sl. attacks on religion had been passed, the; Anseinbly made 
rapid progre.ss with the Government, bills piacal before it. 

Aden Civil and Ouiminai. irCTini .\cr Amendme.nt Hili.. 

On the motion of Sir Deuvs Bray, the Aden Civil mid Criminal .Justice Art (18G4) 
Amcmdmeiit Jiill as passed by the Coutu'il of Stale wa.s pmssod Iwithout alteration, 
the Foreign secretary pointing otit that the Aden solution noiv arrival at was really 
that which was considered by and which met' with (lie warm commendation of th*c 
Inchcape Committee. 

iNi.ANii BriNDicji Warehouses Act Amkndmk.nt Bill. 

Sir BpH Blackett introduced the Bill amending the Inland Bonded Whirchonses 
Act. .1896, intended to regularise certain existing practices. 

Indian Divouce Bill. 


Dn the 
discussion. 


motion of Mr. Creiar the Indian Divorce Rill was passeil without 
.fs.sA.\i Ladoui! and Emigkation Bill. 


Hir B, X. Mitra moved for consideration of the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Bill as passed by the Council of State. Mr. Joshi urged that the whole .\c( should 
be amended afterwards, Tlie Bill was then passed. 

Seamen’s Articles oi' Agreement. 

Sir George Rainy moved that the question of ratification of draft conventions 
concerning seamen’s articles of agreement and nmatriation of seamen adopted by 
the general conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations at its ninth session from the 7th. to 24th June, 10 6, should be considered 
at a later date when the aniendraents neces.sary to bring the existing law into 
conformity with these draft conventions had been farther examined in consultation 
with the parties interested. 

Sir George explained that 18 months would elapse on Dec, 24 next and to comply 
with the provisions of the treaty it was necessary to bring the matter before the 
'AsBemblyby that date. -Legislatioo by Porliaraoiit was necessary before Jfldia-could 
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ratify, for the British Ifprchaat Shij)pinp; Act was closely cbuneotcd tvith that of 
America and at the present mom.;-iit it was not possible tor the Government to take 
action. _ , . 

Mr. Joshi moved an .antOiHhnont for ralitiction at Ihjs nicoLiiif'’ because the Govern¬ 
ment attitude towards improving' the hanl lot of Jiulian Hcainmi was most indifferenl.. 
Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury supported the ametulmcnt. 

I'he amendment w.is deftated and tlio r<-.solution carried. 

U.'ifw I iiiATiox Of Mastf-rs anm) Seamen. 

On the motion of Sir (ieorgn Rainy tlie Assembly iigretid to a similar irostpouc- 
menl of fht^ question of raiilicatioii in respect of repatriation of masters and 
appvcnti<'!'S and general primiplcs for inspection of conditions of work of seamen. 

('ENTKoitsini* OK Cinema Fiie.m. 


Mr. (h’crar’s motion lor a committer! mi censorshi)) ol cinema lilms, etc., was under 
discuasioii when at the instamm of ftir Hari Wirgh Gonr it was postponed in view of 
the lateness of hour. The Prrihident hinted and Mr. Crernr agrrwl that by this 
arljournment it whh optm to Governnmnl to appoint the committee. The House then 
adjourned. 

Mstaui.ishmkn r of Rhadi' Dei'oi's. 

On the 30th SLFTFMHEIl Ihr! Ass'mihly met for the final sitting tvith a very thin 
non-ofTjcial attendniier<, ... ,, , 

After intorpelladons, thr! President tmkr'tl the Assembly to resume the discussion 
oil the resoUttioii of .Mr. Ram Naraymi Singh for starling kJimti dcpiits in each 
district. But tlir; resoUuion was withdrawn. 

PlCNStON.S TO Pnsi’AI, FMfl.oyi’U'.s. 

Mr. Neogy, on behalf .Mr. .Jamnadas .Mehta, who harl alre.uly left Simla, moved 
for the revision of the ruler, ami rcgulatioua ri'lating to tiio [Kiisions of employees of 
the Telegraph depaiTment to make them eipiitalile and just, by providing that an 
I'mployce rcnderiii,.' 21 years’ net siTvico .“htdi, on being iin alidcd, be in receipt of 
half the avrirage vit y tlmt an employee rtmdiTing' 25 ytejirs’ net service shall receive a 
retiring- pension of (Ive-eights of the average pay and in addition a bonus of one 
year’s pay anil that an etnployct! rendei’ing _.':0 years’ lut service five-eights of 
the average pay and in addition a Imntis ol 15 montl'..s pay. 

Mr. Neogy withdrew the rosolntion. 

Four other uou-ollicial resolutions ligurcd on the agenda. Jlr. Thakurdas 
Bhargava had one for ilie liidianizatioo of the Railway Board ; Mr, .Togiah ■wanted 
the Telgu-speaUing ari'as to he formed into one iirovinco; Mr. B. C. Roy wanted the 
(Teation^of a Sugar Board ; and Kumar Gmigananda Siiiha wanted to slop the export¬ 
ation of sacred objecTs mill fiidian anliquilie.s, bat all llicse members witltdrew their 
nnitions in vievv of the thin attendanee of non-oHieial members, 

Asstiwni.Y Memiikhs' SrATT'.s anij J'uiVti.KoJCS. 


Moiilvi Mahomed Yaknii moviM fur a eomniittee to enquire iiite the 
privileges and status ot; members of the Assembly, Ho complainwl tliat 
Assembly members had been removed from the wiiriant of prccoilenco. Alembers' 
privileges shoiiid be proteeled in many ways. He quoted the instances of Air. S. C. 
Mittcr having been iirevenled from taking his oath while ns detenu, and the search ol: 
the house of'Diwaii Ohaman l.iil at Lahore wliiie the member was in .Simla attend¬ 
ing the Assembly session. V, . 

At the instanee of IMr. B. Das, lire names of Mr. Iv. t . Neogy, Air. N. AI. .foshi 

and Col. Crawford wen; added to the eommittee. 

Air. Crerar, on hthalf of the Govenimeut, did not oppose the motion definitely, 
Imt" he did not suiniort it, lieeauso in was prematnre to make an enquiry into the 
question at a time w hen as a result of the Statutory Commission’s enquiry there 
would be many changes. For the same reasons, tlio Govcriunent could not agree to 
the incluBion in tliis committee of members of tlio Government. 

The motion was eaii icd, the Govcrmnetii niemhors remaining neuti'al. 

The Assevnlily then ndjotti ned .-dm die amidst cheers. 




The Bengal Legislative Council 

The Au}rust. Bession ot' tho UcnKrtl Council comiueiicei.i its session on tlio 23rd 
August in the afternoon. TIis Excoilcncy tlie Gov..'rnor. addressing the. Council 
for the first time since taking uj) olllco nlliiilod to two out standing topic of public 
interest. 

Referring to the prisonin-s detained under the Rengal Ordinaneo and Jtcgiilation 
III of 1818, the Governor ro-alllrnied the policy outlined by Bir Alexander Muddi- 
man in the Assembly. 

Heeontinned:—“f'iiat was a definite statement of policy upon this vexed 
ipiestion pronounced just bcfoi'e i took up my office iti Bengal, i'hcre iias been 
no change in tliis policy ; and upon that policy 1 have eonsidi-red it my duty to 
proceed. Sine.o that Htiitement was made, after a most careful consideration of 
the whole situation in all its aspects and after considtation with my Government, 
I (considered tliat ihe conditions prevailing in Bengal jnsfified an aceelcr.ation of 
the rate of rtdease; and action was taken accordiugJy. f find that at tlie end of 
March this year, there were in jail 51 persoirs nnd(w the Bengal (Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and 10 under Ri'gulat.ion I IT. To-day. there arc 32 under the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and 8 under Hognlation III. By the end 
ot March tlii.s jear, 26 liad bam released from rc'slraint. To-day, the luimbor 
stands at 60. Provided no untoward evcni oi-cnrs and the conditions iit present 
prevailing iti B(mgal continuo, ami the conduct of the.se released justify fhc action 
taken in their cases, a largo number of these now detained would be transferred 
or relea.sed hoforo the cj/id of the year. 1 .slial! conlinue to give my own personal 
attention to ejich individual ea.se.' 

Thk ‘ No-coNFioKN-cii’' M(rno.N 

“I note on the paper, a motion expressing "X’o-Oonlidenco” in the Ministers. 
This is a serious rcsoJiitioj), aud otm which, I am .sure, has not been put tIowJ) 
without a due consideration of the possible coii.seqnenees. All the Hon’ldo members 
will aytpree-iato their responsibility on a vote of this kind. My dtity is (yuito clear 
in the case of any adverse vote. [ sliall ticcept the decision of the Council; aud 
it will not be possildo for my Ministers to retain thc'ir olliccs. It might be necessary 
to prorogiK^ the. J-lonse, in order to enable mo to fill their place. 

“I feel that 1 have arrived in India at a monic-nt of exceittional interest. In 
the ordinary (fonrse of evtmta, the Statutory Commission as laid down under the 
Act of 1919, will start its investigations within the next two years. Their primary 
duty will tippoar to be, after iiivcistigution, to report upon (he results of the working 
of the A(!t of 1919 throughout India. And upon that report, will hang decisions 
of momentous importance to the future govcriiuicnt of India. I am hopeful that 
during the period left liefore the Commission sl.arts its work, we in Btmgal may 
be able to produce wise and sratc'sman-likc hgislation, to provi; ourselves worthy 
of the confidem’c of the British Parliament in our ability to manage our own 
afl'airs.” 


OTIIItR BdSINIiSH 

After (jiicstiou time, Mr. Bidhan Chamler Roy, HwarajisI, asked for a leave to 
move the “No-eonfidenee’’ motion ns regards tin; two Mini.sfer,s. Leave was granted ; 
and the motion was discussed on the 25th. 

Oji the motion of (Sir Jame.s Donald, the Council agciKvl to a loan of Rs, 3CJ 
lakhs for the construction of roadways for vehicular aud foot traffic on the Bally 
Railway Bridge. The Swarajists opposed the motion, but were defeated by 60 
votes to 47 votes. 

The Hoit’blc the Maharaja of Naflia iiitrodueal a Bill to make provision for the 
cstabUshnient of Borstal schools for the detention and training of adolescent 
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offenders. He said Madras was mnoh advanced in this respect, and the school at 
Tanjorc w’as doing much good to that province. The bwarajists did not oppose 
the introduction of the Bill. 


Condition of Detenus. 

Questions regarding the political detenus, figured largely on this day, Bjt. Subash 
Chandra Bose being responsible for many of them. 

Replying to a question, Mr. Moberly said that the Government wore aware 
of the death of a detenu Hiiib Shankar Brahmachari of Pabna town, fney 
had received pol itions h’oni the aillictod parents for financial help after the death 
of the detenu ; but the Govcnuiiont did not consider that any further g^ant should 
be made besides tiio contribution already made toivards the expenses of the fehiadh 
ceretnonv of the deceased. j o 

Mr. Subash Bose: When was the Government aware of the death of the detenu t 
Mr. Moberly; I am afraid, 1 cannot give the exact date, without reference to 
my file. , ... 

Mr. Suba.sh Bose ; Will the Hon. Member state the time that lapsed between 
the death of the detenu and the time when he was made aware of the fact of the 
detenu’s death? Mr. Moberly: i ask for notice. ■ . - 

Mr. Subash: Docs not the Government think it iheir duty to maintain the 
family when the Govonimeiit was rcsiionsiblo for Ids detention in jail where 
he died? President: It is a matter of opinion. (Swaraji.sts cried out: Shame). 

RUASO.VS rOR TllANfiPKRS. 

In reply to anofher question reg.arding the transfer of the Bengal political 
prisoners outside Bengal, Mr. Moberly said that the reasons for the transfer yaricu 
according to the clas.s of the prisoner and according to the circumstances of indivi¬ 
dual cases; and the Government were not prepared to publish the reasons. Transfer 
liad been made at the instance of the Government of Bengal in the case of convict- 
prisoners with the prci'ioiis sanction of the Governor-General in Council; uj the 
case of State (irisoneis by the issue of reviseil warrants under Regulation IH of 
1818 by the Goveriimoiit of India and in the case of detenus by an order passed 
by the Government of Bengal with tho previous sanction of the India Government. 
Itie Local Government in whose province the prisoner w.as confined, was responsible 
for the treatment of the prisoners. But in the case of State prisoners, instructions 
for their treatimsit had to ho approved and allowances sanctioned iby the India 
Goveruinont. In the case of detenus under the Bengal Ordinance, the allowances 
were sanctioned by the llengal Government. The Govoriiment were not prepared 
to publish the iiaraes of tho prisoners iletaiiied outside Bengal, their places of 
detention anil the reasons of their ill-health. The Government were aware of the 
difficulty oxperitneed by the prisonews in having interviews with their relatives. 
As regards the facilities for writing letters, so far as the transferred convmcts were 
concerned, the Govern mont of Bengal had no authority to grant them special 
privileges while they were in jails in other provinces. As regards state prisoners 
and detenus, the Government were of the opinion that the number of letters 
generally permissible, namely, four a week in Burma, Bombay and the Punjab 
and three elsewhere, was sufficient in ordinary circumstances. 


Government’s Refusal To Answer Question. 

Sjt, J. M. Sen Gupta asked the reason for not disclosing the reason for the 

to give reasons for individual 


reason 

transfers. 

Mr. Moberly replied that they were not prepared 


cases. 


of 


Sjt. Sen Gupta: Will the reason, if stated, be prejudicial to the reputation 
the Bengal Government? _ n 

Mr. Moberly : 1 do not understand the question. (Laughter). , 

Sjt. Subash Bose: Will tho member state the reason for not publishing this 

**'^M™^*^MobGrly: Because rve never publish inforiimtion regarding individuals. 
(Jeers from the Swarajist benches). ... i .. i 

Sjt. Subash Bose: Will the ineralrcr state why he is not prepared to make a 
statement regarding tho ill-health of detenus or rather the causes why they arc 
suffering from acute disease. 
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Mr, Moberly; Because we regard this matter as one between the Gorerninent 
and the members of the family of the detenus. 

Sjt. Subash Bose; Do the Government think that the public have no interest in 
these detenus ? (There was no reply). 

Mr. Subash Bose asked the President whether he would answer. 

The President: I think it is a matter of opinion. The Member cannot be 
insisted upon to give a reply if he is not willing. 

Sjt. Subash Bose; Does the GovernTiicnt think that the publication of the 
information will be prejudicial to public safety ? 

The President thought that this w.as again a mattter of opinion. 

At this stage Eai H. N. Chaudhuri on a point of order, referred to section ,30 
of the Council Manual which laid down that questions should be answered in 
the manner the President might think in his discretion. At any rate, the rule 
contemplated an answer; and the question must be answered. 

The President said that if the question was in order, it must be answered. 
But in this case, Mr. Bose’s question was not in proper form for the simple 
reason that it was a matter for opinion; aiwl was not a bona fide request for 
inforniation. 

Eai Chaudhuri: Do I understand that your ruling is that even when questions 
are allowed by you. they may not be answered ? 

The President: Unless there are reasons of St.ate. I cannot insist on the Hon. 
Member to give an answer. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Are the Government aware that the public take a groat deal 
of interest in the health of the detenus? A. Yes. 

At this stage Sir .lames Donald statMl that when Government said that they were 
not prepared to answer, that was an answer. 

Mr. Akhil Dutt; On a point of order. With reference to the answer of Sir 
Donald, will it be an .answer, if he says that he does not ehoose to answer? 

The Ih’esident; I think it is an answer. (Jeers from Swarajist benches.) 

The President; What do the members mean by this ? It may be that my 

ruling is not palatable to them; but still they will have to obey it. I should 

ask the House not to say that in a fashion not commendable to me. 

Mr, Akhil Dutt: Have not membens the right to express their disapprobation ? 

The President: Yes, they have their right; and I will welcome that ; I want 
to be guided by that. But this must be in a fashion commendable to me and 
to everyone else. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta: Will you kindly show us the way ? 

The President: I am not prepared to do that. You ought to know that. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Are yon aware. Sir, that the legislatures in India, including 
this House are more tame than the legislatures in free and demoeratie countries ? 

The President: Yes; and I would like to see the legislatures full of life. At 

the same time the legislatures ought to know how to conduct a debate and not 

be what I should call unseemly in their protests or in their di.sapprobation3. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Is the Member aware that a certain pcrsoti who had obtained 
permission of the Bengal Government to interview me in the Inscin jail, was 
refused permission by the Burma Governraont to do so ? 

Mr. Moberley said that the Government had no information. 

Mr. Bose: Am I to understand that the Bengal Government are not aware 
that the gentleman who had been granted permission was not allowed by the 
Burma Government to interview me in the Insein jail. 

Mr. Moberley said it was not a fact; and the Government had no information 
whatever. 

Mr. Bubash Bose asked the Maharaja of Nadia whether he was aware that in 
no jail in Bengal or Burma where he was detained, were non-official visitors 
allowed to visit him. The Maharaja of Nadia replied in the negative. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Is the Member in ch.argc aware that Kumar Sirish Chandra 
Nandy, M. L. C., was not allowed to visit the detenus in the Berhampore jail ? 

The Maharaja of Nadia; I have no file with me; and I cannot answer off-hand, 

Mr. Sarat Bose: Is it a fact that Kumar Debendra Lai Khan, a non-official 
visitor of the Midnapore jail was not allowed to visit detenus; and he resigned 
in protest, Maharaja of Nadia: I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Sarat Bose: Is it a fact that Kumar Debendra Lai Khan, on being re¬ 
fused permission by the Magistrate to sec the detenus wrote to the Commissioner 
of the division, asking for permission and that it was refused. 
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Maharaja of Nadia: I am not aware. The Maharaja added that he was not 
prepared for this large volley of Buppleracntary questions. He had not the flies 
with him and he could not answer otF-hand. 

At this, stagf, the President said lie could not allow any more supplementary 
questions for the simple reason that the Hon. Member was not prepared. This 
was an exceptional cireumatanee; and the Hon. Member had said that he did not 
realise that so many supplementary questions would be put. 

Mr. Das Gufira: May 1 request the Hon. Member to issue' a statement giving 
detailed information ? 

The President: The question does not arise. You could have put it to him 
in a supplementary question ; and you have not done in it. 

On the 21th AUGUiST renewed attack with more vigour was made 
on the general policy of the (Jovernmont in regard to the question of the 
detention and treatment of political prisoners and in particular upon 
the evasive replies which the (lovcrnment gave whenever any “inconvenient” 
question was put to (hem in connection with this matter. T’he Hon. Mr. Moberly, 
in charge of the Political Department, was overwhelmed with a number of sup¬ 
plementary questions that continued for full one hour and he had scarcely any 
time to think out what he was saying. The result was that the Hon’ble Member 
found himself in an uncomfortable [Xisition. 

The first sup)deincntary question put was about the health of Mr. Arnn Guha. 

Mr. K. B. Koy asked; Will (ho Government state whether it is a fact that 
Mr. Guha is suffering from boils ? 

“I want notiet”, said Mr. Moberly and declined to give tho date of the report 
on Mr. Guha’s health and tho name of the person who submitted such a report. 

Mr. Subh.as iioso asked; Is the Hon’bic Member of tho opinion that a person 
who had been suffering from boils for the last six months and had at least a dozen 
operations is in good iiealth? 

The President said it was a matter of o])inion. The Government admitted that 
remedies had so far failed to cure Mr. Guha. 

Mr. Sarat Bose asked; Is tho Hon. Mr. Moherloy aware that there is a member 
in this (jouncil who knows that Mr. Guha is not in good health. Is he prepared 
to contradict that statement ? 

Mr. Moberly rcplic<l his information was’ based on information supplied by the 
officer in charge. 

Putting a sujiplcmentary question in connection with the detention of Mr. Hari- 
kumar Ohakravarti outside Bengal under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Mr. 
Subhas Bose askol: Will the Hon. Member be pleased to state if it is not a fact that 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act does not permit externment of detenus 
already within thi; I’rovinces of Bengal. The President disallowed the question. 

Mr. Subhas I'.OBo then, as a protest against some evasive replies given by the 
Hon. Moberly, a|)pealcd to the President and said: As a custodian of the rights 
and privileges of the House, will yon allow tho Hon'ble Member to evade questions 
of inconvenient character in this way 7 

Mr. J. L. Banerjoe said: Docs it depend upon the sweet will of the Hon. 
Member whether he will give information or not ? Is it not a part of his duty 
to supply information and should you not compel him to do that 7 

The President said there might be matters on which the Government might 
refuse to give; aii) information .and he did not think power had been given to him 
to compel a member in charge to give them information. 

Mr. Subhas Bose asked ; Will the foundation of the British Empire shake if the 
Government publish the report vegarding the health of detenus 7 (Cheers and Jeers.) 

In answer to the question the lion. Moberly pleaded he had no information. 
He said it was not a matter of convenience but it was a matter of policy that 
information was withheld from the member of tho Council. 

Mr. J. L. Baneriee asked; Docs tlic Hon’ble Member wish us to understand 
that the question of comj)arative weights of certain inoffensive persons is a question 
of public policy 7 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta: May I remind you that in the Assembly the President 
had often said that that was no answer when some answers haa been given by 
official members .and he had asked the members to give proper answers, 

The President said it was nothing extraordinary. 
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Mr, Subhas Bose next asked; Is it not a fact that the object of the Government 
in transterrinc detenus was purely vindictive? 

Ihe President disallowed the question. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gu^a asked; Is Mr. Mobcrly aware that detention by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Police in jail lias been held by the High Court as illegal ? 
The Government replied it was subsequent to January 1934 when arrests were made. 

In reply to another question, the Hon. Member said that a special class of 
prisoners still existed. 

Official, Bills 

The official business was then taken up. The Bengal Borstal Schools Bill and 
the Calcutta Vehicles Bill to provide for better control of horse-drawn vehicles 
in Calcutta were passed. 

. Two other bills, namely, the Land Development Bill and the Mining Settlements 
Bill were also introduced. The House then adjourned. 

‘‘No-Confidence” Motion Passed 

On the 25th AUGUST from an early hour, large crowds had gathered in and 
around the Town-hall; and w'cre continuously shouting “Baiide Maturam,” “Allah- 
o-Akbar and “Shame, shame’' when the Council assembled in the afternoon, to discuss 
the ‘'No-confk!eiico” motion. All the public galleries wore overcrowded. The 
attendance of members was almost full. 

Some of the Mahomalaii Members who used to sit on the European and 
nominated benches, changed their places, and took their seats with the Swarajists 
on the Opposition benches. 

After que.stion time, the “No-Confidence” motions were moved separately but 
discussed together. Tlio motion of “No-Uonfidenco” in the Hon’me Mr. B. 
Ghakravarti, Hindu Minister, was carried by 08 votes to 57. The “No-coniidonce” 
motion against the Hon’blo Mr. A. K. Gbuznavi, was carried by 06 votes against 62. 

The crpwd outside the Town-hall had grown to enormous proportions, by the 
time divisions on the motions of “no-confidence” had been taken. As each result 
■was^ declared and communicated to the throng outside, it was received with shouts 
of Bandemalaram” and “Allah-o-Akbav. ’ Some of the Members as they emerged 
from the hall, were given a tremendous ovation. They addressed the crowd from 
the stairs of the hall. 

The Debate 

Mr. Bidhan Chandra BOY, the Deputy leader of the Swarajya Party in the 
Council, moving the “No-conlUicncc” motion said that it was in the year 1939 that 
the Indian National Congress had passid a resolution expressing the opinion that 
the “Reforms were inadciiuatc, unsatisfactory and disappointing.” In explain¬ 
ing the resolution the late Mr. C. R. Das had said that they were not opposed to 
co-operation, if that heiptd them to get Swaraj; but (bat at the same time they 
' were not opposed to obsti uetion, iilaiii downright obstruction, when that helped them 
to attain their ideal. That was in 1919. Six years after Mr. Das in his P'aridpur 
speech, had said that the basis of the inesent Act was distrust of the Ministers, 
and that there could be no talk of eo-operation in an atoin.sphere of distrust. 

Dr. Roy thereafter detailed the eonditions laid down by Mr. lias, and said that 
the attitude of the party had not varied since. It was a most malicious misstate¬ 
ment to say that the Congress had, in general principles and outlook, changed its 
attitude towards the Reforms, although in actual detail they might have had to 
vary that methods, according to drcumstrinces. 

Mr. Roy said that the provisions of the Act, to his mind, gave the Governor 
the whole responsibility for the aelministration of the Transferred Departments. The 
Imperial Parliament held him accountable for the proper management of the depart¬ 
ments. He was expected to choose his own ministers and could dismiss them and 
control them. The speaker quoted at length from the statements of several ex- 
Ministers, who had held offices in different jirovinces and had given evidence before 
the Muddiman Committee. 

Continuing, Dr. Roy said that the Congress party had always held that under 
such circumstances, an cftectivo Ministry was impossible. Popular Government had 
not been conferred on the people of the eountry. The real fact was that no subject 
had been truly transferred although certain departments had been declared to have 
b^n placed under Ministers, Continuing, Dr. Roy said that the Ministers Iiad no 
effective control over the superior officers of their departments, nor had they any 
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voice in their selections. That beinp: the position, the members of the Congress held 
that they could not have any confidence in Ministers who were prepared to accept 
offices under such conditions. Dr. Iloy continued : “We can have no confidence m 
them if we find that; they have not the backing of no majority of the elected mem¬ 
bers of the council. Wo can have no confidence in them if we find that in the 
conduct of affairs they have not shown any great concern for tlie welfare of those 
for whom they are i’esnonaibl(\ The present Ministry’s holding of office is based not 
on the amount of work they have done for their catuntry and the people ; but on the 
vague promises of help and support. We can have no confidence in the Ministers 
when we find that they have to depend on official votes to save themselves from 
disaster, and are not prepared, by themselves, to secure for the subjects of this vast 
country, even the elementary right which every citizen in any civilised Govern¬ 
ment posscssts.” 

The speaker asked ; “Where were the Ministers when the motion for the release 
of political prisoners was moved in the February session ? Did they raise their 
voices ? Wo know that they kept to tlieir places. When the demand for the Secret 
Service money was made did they vote on the popular side ? Mr. Chakravarti as 
the lejider of the now defunct Nationalist 1‘arty in the council, had led his party 
into the Opposition lobby and had voted against tlie formation of Ministeries on 
three oceasicns : but had now accepted office without the necessary conditions 
being complied with by the Government. Mr. Clmkravarli had had to vote for a 
grant of 36 lakhs of the pcmple’s money for the Bally Bridge, though he had voted 
against the same in 1925. He could do so only because he was a creature of the 
Government, a limb of the bureaucracy, because he could not command any majority 
among the numb rs of the council ami because ho did not represent the people at 
all except that Ji .i managed to get into the exinncil by the back-door through a 
special eousti' ueney. Mr, UliakT avarli was obviously an honourblo man. Would he 
as an honourable man, tell what steps, if any, he had taken towards the progressive 
realisation of his ideal. The speaker asked what special facility he had provided 
for the expansion of Muslim eduealion which he had put in the forefront of 
his programme. 

In spite of its defects, Dr. Hoy tlioiight that some good could he achieved by 
properly working the Constitution, ff Iho Ministers had not the confidence of the 
people, the Transferred Deiiarhnenls coid<l not bo managed. It would rather 
retard the progress of the constitution. When the Ministers had not a sufficient 
following and had to depend on individual votes, the result would be demoralising 
to public life and arlministration. The first Ministry was not a failure. Sir 
Surendranath Banorjee worked the constitution with great success. If the Govern¬ 
ment selected Ministers with no following, the Government was responsible for the 
constitution not working properly. This niistako could be avoided, if the Govern¬ 
ment took tlie advice of the leaders of the people. The Statutory Commission was 
coming soon ; and tliey wanted to jirove (hat there should be further advance in 
Responsible Government. But could that be proved by keeping these two Ministers 
in office ? They would rather [uove that Responsible Government was not suited 
for India, M'hen the Minist<Ts did not command the confidence of the people, it 
was not desirable that they should be kept in office. 

Mr. ,T. M. BEN GTIFIA, the Leader of the Congress Party in the Council, said 
that, so far us the motion was concerned, the position of his party was clear ; and 
he would not tire the House by rirstating it. For the present, he would put himself 
in the position of the Mahomedan tncmbei-s who wiire willing to work out Diarchy 
for what it was worth ; and thereby, he would convince everybody that if they 
desired that the Government of the country should be carried on, it must be Iw 
people who were above suspicion and distrust and dishonesty ami corruption. He 
asked the n:i embers not belonging to his party, to tell him whether in case they 
found the Minister guilty of scandalous behaviour they would still be prepared to 
support the Ministry. He asked the Mahomedans not belonging to Sir Abdur 
Rahim’s party to answer the question : “Do you or do yon not know that, so far 
as the Kulkati shooting was ooncerned, the whole Mahomedan community cond¬ 
emned tire sliooting ami demanded a public enquiry ?” If the answer was in the 
affirmative, let tlieni then jmt the question to the Honble Mr. Ghuznavi as to what 

S art he playid it) the matte)-. Did ho go to the place when the firing took place ? 

o ; he was rccciviiig an iiddresa from tlic local bodies. But what did Mr. Ghnz- 
navi do ? He put up a rival candidate. '(Ironical cheers from the Ministerialists.) 
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Thon, when the question was raised in the floor of the House, what did Mr. Ghnznavi 
do ? He sat toiip:ue-ticd. That was the conduct of Mr. Ghuznavi in the matter. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sen Gupta said he might now turn his attention to the Maho- 
medan memhers of the House who did not belong to his party or to the party of 
Sir Abdur Kahim. Might he ask them why the Hon. Mr. Ghuznavi had been 
sitting on the files of the nomination of members to throe District Boards not to 
speak of other municipalities, for the last six months ? Had there been ever so 
much delay in the history of British administration in Bengal in the matter of 
nomination of members to District Imrds? Would Mr. Ghuznavi deny the fact 
that for the last two or three days, he had been going down the lobbies and telling 
members that if the motion of no-confidence was passed against him he would not 
be able, it would not be possible for him, to nominate the members recommended 
by them. 

The real fact in not making the nominations was, that he wanted to consolidate 
his position in the Council Chamber by keeping back the nominations until the 
motion was voted uiion. He knew that without the nominations the district boards 
could not function. But Mr. Ghuznavi must consolidate his position. 

Mr. Sen Gnpta emphasised that he was speaking all tliesc, by putting himself 
in the shoes of the members who wanted to work the Constitution. Let not the 
members deceive themselves into the belief that because the motion had been brought 
forward by a Swarajist, therefore it was aimed at Diarchy. Ho contiuued; “But 
if there were dishonest and corrupt men in office would you not sack them ?” If 

the European members did not vote upon them on this motion, Mr. Sen Gupta 

said he would come to the conclusion that their object was—and he hoped that 

they would not blame him for that opinion—their desire to show to the world that 
Indians were absolutely incompetent to carry on the administration of the country. 
(Mr. Travers laughinly replied in the negative). If, as a matter of fact, they believed 
that no good was added to the administration by having the two Ministers in office, 
could they give any reason why they should not give their votes in favour of the 
motion ? It was late in the day for the European members to say that because 
the constitutional issue had been raisal, they would not vote, A clear duty lay on 
those who were jealous of the reputation of the fair name of Bengal, to vote solidly 
for the motion of “no-eonfidence.” 

Sir Abdur RAHIM, in supporting the motion of “no-confidence”, made the 

position of his party clear. He said, in spite of being fully conscious of the defects 
of the present Constitution, they thought no harm could be done, and some good 
might be achieved if the Constitution was properly worked out. He used the word 
properly deliberately ; for if the Ministers did not enjoy the confidence of the 
majority of the elected members, the Transferred Departments could not be properly 
managed ; and instead of doing good to the country, the Ministers might retard 
the progress of the Constitution. If the Ministers depended on the stray votes of 
individuals, he said then it was demoralising the public life. It would also demoralise 
the administration, when a large section of the elected members, namely, Swarajists, 
were bent on killing dyarchy. He thought it was difficult, nay, impossible, to carry 
on the Government under the Act. But, equally there were large sections of the 
elected members, who believed that in spite of its limitations, the present Constitu¬ 
tion was capable of doing good to the country. His Excellency had stated the 
other day, continued Sir Abdur, that if the motion of “no-confidence” was passed, 
he would immediately appoint others to the office. 

In this connection, Sir Abdur Rahim recalled the working of the Ministry formed 
with Sir Suri-ndranath Banerjoe and said that it was only through his personality 
that the Ministry was a success in spite of the non-co-operation in the country. 
But, after him, Ministers were appointea who failed to secure the confidence of the 
House. In appointing Ministers, the Government should appoint those who com¬ 
manded a majority in the House, 

Referring to the Hon. Mr. Ghuzanavi, Sir Abdur Rahim said he had no personal 
quarrel with him. His strong point was that, after the Government had declined 
to accede to the modest demnna of the Mahomeaans for an enquiry into the Kulkati 
affair, Mr. Ghuzanavi should have come out of office. He could have impressed 
upon the Government the necessity of haying an independent enquiry. He had not 
the courage to do the proper thing regarding a matter which had stirred the feelings 
of the entire Mrhomedan community, and therefore they did not have confidence in him. 

Referring to the Hon. Mr. Chakrwrarti, Sir Abdur Rahim said he had also 
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no personal quarrel with him. Tliey were old friends ; but on the ground of public 
policy, the ministers could not be in office, 

Ministee!3’ Defence 

The Hon. Mr. GHUZN.AVf, in the course of a vigorous speech, defended his action 
and stated that the vote of “no-confidence” was merely a manoeuvre of a sordid 
nature in order to satisfy personal grudge and private ambition. He asked the 
House to seriously consider what would be the effect of this light-lioarted pastime, 
on the future of the province in view of the forthcoming Royal Commission. 
Proceeding, ho said in other countries nobody could have thought of bringing 
a censure motion on such a flimsy ground. Such a motion would only be raised 
on a constitutional issue, or on a question of public policy. Full political 
advantage was taken of the Kulkati incident. He said that, in his humble 
way, he had tried his best to what service he could to Ood and his country ; 
for ho believed his sacred privilege was to serve God liy serving his cretitures. 

He then referred to tiie efforts lie liad made to eradicate cholera and malaria. 
He remarked that this motion was a political veudettii and nothing else. 

Answering tlie charge tliat lie remained neutral on the question of the release of 
political prisoners, he saiil under tlio rules, the Ministers should not vote against 
the Government. The only option left, was to remain neutral. 

Rcferriim’ to the Statutory fiomrai.s.sion he said tlicy must, at the liar of public 
opinion and before the British Parliament, prove tliat they were fit for the Reforms 
by showing tliedr eapacify in working out the Reforms. In this coniicotioii, he 
referred to the history of the Irish Free State, and asked the House to profit by it. 

Concluding he said : “1 stand here and declare tliat all the time that I held 
office, I have been guided by one and one consideration only to servo my country 
to the best of my ability. I do not claim to be infallible. I am conscious of my 
limitations, but I recognise my duty to serve my coiiiitry’s progress. 1 recognise 
I have been inspired by this idtial.” 

The Hoii.Mr.B. CH.\KRAVARTY said tliathedid not wish to make a long speech ; 
tmt, as had been stated by Mr. Travers, he jioiiited out that the position in regard 
to the Bengal National Bank was Blill sub-jiidice. Hs wished the House to know 
that he wiis still indebted to the Jmparial Bunk and that he stood guarantee for 
Rb. 43 lakhs to save the Bengal National Bank and the Bengal Luxnii Cotton Mills. 

After a stormy debate for more than two iioiirs in wliieli six members, includ¬ 
ing the mover, spoke for the motion, and five members including the two Ministers, 
spoke against, idosure was applied. 

The motion was put. to vote, and carried by 66 to 32 votes, amid acclamation. 

When the result was announced, the Hon. Mr. B. Cliakravarti said he had resigned. 

But an objection was raiseri that before the other motion was voted upon the 
Hon. Mr. B. Chakravarti could not rc.sigii. 

Accordingly tin; President put the motion that the Council had no confidence in 
Mr, B. Chakravarti to vote ; and it w;is carried by 08 votes to 5,') votes. The 
Council then adjourned. 

On the 26th AUGUST the Iloii’hle the Ministers Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi and Mr. B. 
Chakravarti having tendiwcd their resignations which were accepted by H. E. the 
Governor, His Excellency ordered the prorogation of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The December Session. 

The next meeting of tlie Council, after the nnnouncement of Sir P. C. Mitter 
and Nawab Musharoif Hossaiii as Ministers took place on the 13th DECEMBER 
and terminated on the ne.xt day. Only official business was transacted on this day. 
In spite of Swarajist opposition on the motion of Mr. Marr, Finance Member, 
excess grants of Rs. 2,081 under Genertil Administration, R.s. 1,483 imder Police, 
Rs. 69,295 under auperanmiation allowance and pensions, and Rs. 8,989 under 
stationery anti printing, were made by the Council. 

On tlu! mot ion of the Maharaja of Nadia the following clauses was added to the 
Bengal Borstal Hchool Act, namely, “Subject to the provisions of this Act, the pro¬ 
visions of the Prisons Act of ;894 and the Prisoners Act of 1900, shall apply to 
the Borstal School established under this Act as if it were a prisoner”. 

The Connell then adjourned. 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
University Act Amendment, 


[ CALCUTTA 


On the l4th DECEMBER two bills to amend the Indian Universities Act so far it 
applies to the Calcutta University and the law relating to the Calcutta University were 
introduced. The object of the bills is to rceonstituto the university with a view to 
free it from the control of the Government. The bills dcinaiid an extension of the 
electorate of the Senate. The bills were circulated to elicit public opinion. 

Jute Export Duty. 

The Council passed a resolution asking the Bengal Government to approach the 
Government of India for securing the proceeds of the export duty on jute for 
Bengal to be utilised for primary education, sanitation and agricultural improvement. 

Supplementary Questions. 

Mr. J. L. Bancrjee, a prominent Swarajist, then raised an important 
question of procedure fay stating that under the rules and standing orders. 


the Government and the Ministers 


. , .... , ,boupd to answer the sup¬ 

plementary questions, for which they had asked for notice. He complained that 
this practice was never followed. The result was some two hundred supplementary 
questions that were put at the last session of the Council, and for which members 
on the Treasury Bench wanted notice, remained unanswered. ' 

The President said that supplementary questions could not be cairied over 
one session to the next. 


from 



questions had been put only the previous day aruT it was not possiile for the 
Government members to answer them unless they had discussed the matter. 

The opposition Benches declared tliat the rule regarding answers to'questions 
was mandatory as the expression used in the rules was “shaH”i 

Mr. Fazlul Ilaque: ‘‘Will the Hon’blc Members make a frank confession that 
notice was asked for to shelve the questions ? 

The President, after some discussion, said, that instead of prolonging the discussion 
and wasting time over it, the best course open to him was to ' make a thorouvh 
enquiry into the matter. ” 

Mr. Sarat Bose protested on behalf of his party against the use of the expression 
waste of time” when they were discussing important question of procedure 
Next followed a series of questions oil the University affair, and an attack 
on the Education Minister by Mr. Sarat Bose. 

The President intervening disallowed the question on the ground that it was not 
hona fide, but more or less a criticism tiiat the Minister had no knowledge of the 
affairs of his department. ® 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said as to whether the question was bona fide or not it was 
for the member concerned to decide. He submitted that all questions from his party 
were bona fide. His party was entitled to bring out from the Minister of Edueation 
information which they could use for the purpose of showing that the Minister was 
not fit to hold bflice. 

The President; If I were to allow yon to got such information, then every 
question would be like the motion of No-confidence.^’ ^ 

Mr Sarat Bose wanted the correspondence between the Department of Education 
and University to be placed on the tsible. 

The President ultimately disallowed the question. 

Then followed certain questions regarding the detenus in Mandalay Jail, Mr. Sarat 
Bose asked whether the Goyernmeiit were absolutely bankrupt in the matter of 
intorniation regarding the condition of detenus in the Mandalay Jail 
The Home Member : I do not understand the expression “bankrupt ” 

S]t. Subhas Boso again exprcssal his dissatisfaction regarding the manner in 
which questions were passed over. » fa 

After this the Council stood adjourned sim die. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

Th(! S(i;oiid se.-idoii of th’ I5),i)!):iy Lv^islativo Coniinil mol, at Poona on the 18th 
JULY, with an un isually !)i:< li^t of iiiteV|)ol]iitioiis. 

Adkn' Jirni(;;ARY Binn. 

After qnostioii timo. (ho Hoii’blo Mr. Watson moved the .second reading of the 
Aden Civil Judicial Administration Hill. Although there had been several adminis* 
trative changes in connection with Aden, said Mr. Watson, the general eontrol was 
still in the hands of t!m Bombay (Tovenimciit. The present Hilt dealt mainly with 
giving the judieiid po'.ver.s of a District Judge to an officer of the Bombay Oovern- 
hieiit who had gone to Aden. Ifo admilted that the Governmont of India was 
interested on tlnar witlidi-awing two important clauses dealing with appeals from 
Aden to the Bombay Jfigli Court ; hut Im asked tin; House to paa.s the Bdl in its 
presciut form. He promised tliem that a full report of the debate would be sent to 
the Government of India, to enable i.bem to see how essential the members 
considered the two clanrsea which had been dropped. The Bill met with general 
approval, and was passc'd after several amendments bad been thrown out, 

AonH.'ui.TiJitisT.s’ Rm.iiij' At;)'. 

The House also pawed the lir.st rciiding of the Bill to amend the Dcccan Agri- 
eiilturiats’ liclief Act so as to increase tin? iniisdiclion of village mnnsiffs. Dis¬ 
cussion on the S(!c.nnd i'<.'adiiig had not concluded when the House rose. 

Cpficiai. Bh.ls. 

On the, llKh JULY, after ((uostion time, (he House passed tlio third reading of thn 
Aden Civil Courts Bill and of the Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief 
Act. The Bill to amend the land Bevcmio Code was postponed. 

Lo(;,\i. BoAiurs .VCT Amknpment. 

The first reacl.ng of the Bill lo amend the Bombay Ijocal Boards Act was taken 
up. The Bill coaters- on a t.'oUector power to cull a meeting for the (dectioii of the 
President,, and also enables tlie prcsideid. or vicc-prc.sidcnt to resign office without 
losing his scat as a member of tlic Board. Clansi,' four allows, in ed\icationnl 
matters, the chairman of the schools board when not himself a nicmbor of the 
tlistrict board, or, in bis absence, his noniiuee, or when he is a inomber of the 
Board but unable to be ])re.sent,, his nominee, to altcmd 1,he meetings of district or 
local boards to give advice in such discussions. 

After several, ameiidincnts had been lo.st., Mr. Chikodi’s amendment substituting 
the Vice-chairman or Administrative Otib-or of the school board, for 'uiominee”, was 
carried. The Ministd’ accepted the ann iidment and the Council adjourned. 

On the 20th JtlLY the Minister acc<:p(ed Mr. Deshp’ ' s amendment to delete 
the portion iji Clause VI which cmpow('rs local to take the necessary 

mea.sures for the prevention of tlangers in the places (lie Factories Act 

does not ajiply. The Minister also accepted Mr. to Clause 11, to 

publish audit reports in (ho Governmont Gazette 

Mr, Mukadam’s amcnclmeut to charge local of Taliik- 

dari land, instead of Jumma (CO percent), wa- 

The discussion of the Bill was not over - 

With regard to the Bombay Munic' 

Mouse nnnouncid tliat the Government })• 

On the 31st .TULA' (ho Council p,i 
Bill, The last clause of the Bill brb 
harmony with section .lO of the Laip’ 

:ti 
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is acquired by the Qovorrimont at the request of a Local Board, all the char,^ 
incurred by the Government on account of the nequisition, in addition to the 
compensation awarded under the Act, shall bo paid by the Local Board. 


iMPnOVEMENT TkUST BiU,. 

There was a lively discussion, over the motion of Sir Gulam Hussein Ilida- 
yatullah, for the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust Transfer Act. 

The new clause in the Improvement Trust Bill intends to give effect to the 
resolution of the Board of Tmstee.s of the Bombay City Improvement Trust that 
no fees be paid in respect of meetings to the Cominiltec. Another clause provides 
that, after the tribunal of appeal ceases to function, under Improvement Transfer 
Trust Act, all references pending before the tribunal of appeal shall bo transferred 
to the High Court on its original side. 

Mr. Nariman, Swarajist, amidst cheers from tlic Government Benches, rose to 
support the motion. He declared that, from the modern stand point of public 
service, the principle of payment of fe(!3 for attending meetings of a public body was 
pernicious. After Sir Gulan Hussein had replied, the Bill passed the first reading. 

In the course of the second reading of the Bill, Sir Vasantra Dabolkar, nominated 
member, who is opposed to the new clause, moved an amendment referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee. He pointed out that (he Board had recently rescinded 
its previous resolution. He asked that if the members of the Standing Committees 
of the Corporation and I'ort Trust were paid why the members of the Improve¬ 
ment Trust Board should not be. Sir vasantrao’s amendment was finaly defeated. 
After two more amendments had boon thrown out, the Bill was passed, 

Eegistr-ation Act Amendment. 

On the 22nd JULY among the Covermnent Bills discussed was one to 
amend the Indian Registration Act, which was introduced by the Excise Minister. 

Explaining the object of the Bill, the Minister said that, among other things, 
it sought to bring into force the photo-copying system which had been introduced 
in some places in 1921 as an experimental measure.’ 

The Bill cncouutered stout opiiosition from the non-official benches, principally, 
on the ground that it would, in the long run, throw out of employment large 
number of clerks. The House thou adjouriiea, 

On the 23rd JULY throwing out a motion for its postponement till the next session, 
after a full dress debate the Council passed the first reading of the Bill to amend 
the Registration Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Pradhmi, replying, answered the charge brought against him of 
inconaistcncy, in that, he had once voted tq^ainst a similar Bill for introduction of 
the photo-copying system, but had since his elevation to the Ministership, became 
convert to it. Consistency, he said, was not always a virtue but might sometimes 
degenerate into }TOr8istBnee in error. 

Eventualy, the Bill was put to vote and passed by 45 against 42, the Non-Brah¬ 
mins making an exception to their practice in this instance, by walking into the 
Opposition lobby. 

The Minister-in-Charge then moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. On the plea that the Government had secuied an accidental victory Mr. 
Nariman pressed tor its nnblication for three mouths to elicit public opinion. 

The amendment wa ted and the House rose for the day. 

"ION OF Cotton Maekets. 


On the ‘ spent the greater jiart of the day in discussing 

the Govcp' ^hincnt and better regulation of cotton 

a measure which embodies the results 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
the grower of cotton and bring him 
ind the domands of trade. The Bill is 
the whole of the rrosidenoy, excepting 
pillion being consulted through the 
■ontrol markets, when established, 
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by market comniittoes on whinb wiil bo I'l^ijreseDteJ ootton gcowera, cotton trader* 
and the local authorities. 

The Hon’blo Mr, Pradhaii iii introducing the Bill, tried to deal' the mis¬ 
understanding that every seller of cotton would be forced to come to the often 
markets established under the measure. That was not the intention, he said. 
Though the Act had been in force in Bcrar for the last 30 years, the whole of the 
cotton trade had not yet bsen brought into the open market, Agriculturists, he 
explained, had beea given f>Q per cent representaion on the committees, in order 
that their interests might be safeguarded. 

Criticism was levc.llod against it chiefly on the score tliat it sought to curtail 
the individual liberty of buying ami selling cotton. 

TJiis was answered by the aH.surance given on behalf of the Government that 
even after the .kct came into force, the seller would be at perfect liberty to 
sell his oottoii at his door, if he did not want to take advantage of the undoubted 
benefits oflere I by transaction in the open market. The first reading of the Bill was 
passed ; and it was referred to a Select Committee. 

After the Government Bill to amend the Bombay University Act, was also in 
troduced the House rose for the day. 

Bombay Univkrsity Bill. 

On the 27th JULY a slightly communal colour was imparted to the discusBion 
on the Bombay I'niversity Reform Bill. 

The Member for the University, in support of the Bill, said that ho would rather 
ask the Council to throw out the Bill, if the clause giving the Chancellor the power 
of construing the Act were not deleted. 

Dr. Ambedk,ai*, reprusontative of the backward classes, pleaded for adecfiiate 
representation for thorn on the Senate. 

Mr. Dastur, Registrar of the University, declared that there was no class-bias in 
the University aa all and instanced the appointment of Mr. Amhoclknr himself as 
an e.’raminer. 

The Alinistcr for Edueatioii assured the backward classes of fair treatment within 
the portals of the University, lie had raised the number of representatives of the 
depressed classes on the Senate from 30 to 40. 

The first rending of the Bill w.as finally passed, and it was referred to a 
Select Committee, 

On the 28th JULY the Hon’ble Mr. Desai moved a resolution recommending the 
Government to incur an Oxpemlituro of Rs. 4,50,000, including' the contribution of two 
lakhs made by Sir Dorab Tata, for building a new Pathological and Bacteriological 
laboratory at the Grant IMcdical College, BomhajL 

The resolution was carried after an ainondment had been accepted tliat the plans 
and estimates s lould be passed after consulting a committee of ofiicials and non- 
oilidals, including two Patti; logists of repute. 

The tlouncil also discussed the motion for recording the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee oa the audit and appropriation reports for the year 1924.-25. 

On the 29th .fULY the Council rejected an amendmontdisapproving of the proposal 
to reduce the statutory famine relief and in.siirance grant from Es. 63,60,000 to Rs. 
.3.3,W,0Oi) and fu.’ther disapproving of the action of the Government in having made 
important alterations in the Devolution Rules without consulting or obtaining the 
views of the Co incil. 

The Finance Member doscribeil it as a vote of censure on the Government; and 
deplored the attitude of the Members of the Council who distrusted the only Indian 
member of the Government. 

On the 30tli JULY after further di.scussions on the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee’.* report, the House piis.sed a motion for recording it. 

The Revenue Member’s motion for supplementary grant of about Rs. IJ lakhs 
for expenditure on famine relief, was agreed to. 

Four token cuts were then moved, one by one, and lost. The last two related 
to the grant of an extra remuneration to village loificcrs in the Bijapur District and 
to the supplementary grant of Rs. 11,588, as contribution from the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency for expenditure in connection with the Congress of the Far Eastern Association 
of Tropical Medicine, to be held in India. 
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CoNGKEsg OF Tropical Medicinh. 

On the Ist AUGUST after question-time, the Government suffered a defeat 
when the House roiceted the deraaiul for n Buiqilcraentary j^rant of Rb. 11,5&S and 
contribtition to the expenditure in connection with the Oon«Toss of Far Eastern Asso¬ 
ciation of Tropical Medicine, to he hold at Calcutta in December. 

Muslims and Non-Brahmins joinnd hands in votinp; against the Government. 

Co-OPF.ItATIVK SOfilETIES AMESmlHNT. 

On the 2nd AUGUST the debate on (ho amendments proposed by the 
Government to Section 71 of the Co-operalive Socicti(!« Act of 1925, was rendered 
lively, by a passage at arms between Mr. K. F. Nariman and the Loader of the 
House. 

Mr. Nariman supporting the non-official amendment for the deletion of the 
word “political” vised in the Government ainendment in describing the character of the 
action or resolution which the Registrar might prohiliit or rescind, said the Ministers 
in the Reformed Council were tutored by their master’s voice in their decisions. 

The Education Minister rose, and emphatically contradicted the statement, and 
asked Mr, Narimati to withdraw it. 

Mr. Nariman replied that it was a legitimate criticism of the Government which 
was being made throughout the country. 

The Leader of the House interveiu'd, with the observation, that Mr. Nairman 
must accept the statement made by the Minister. 

The President expressed agneraent with the Leader of the House, in saying 
that members of the House should accept the categorical statement of the Minister ; 
and asked Mr. Nariman to discontinue making insinuations. 

Despite the assurance of the Excise Minister that Government's intention in 
their amendment was not to shut out all political discussion from among the 
members of Co-operative Societies, the House adopted the non-official amendment, 

PkESIPEXT'b SAIiARV 

Oil the 3rd AUGUST the Council discussed Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s Bill to amend 
the President’s Salary Act, so as to fix the salary of the elected President at Es. 
2,000 instead of at Rs. B,000 as at presimt. On a point of order being r.aiscd, whether 
the President could occupy the chair during discussion of his salary, the President 
said that he was all right in his chair. tLaughter.) 

The mover quoted the salarjes of the Presidents of logisliitiires in other countries, 
and said the dignity of the Chair was in no way lowered by reducing the salary 
of the elected President. He .added that th(! salary of the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Agent to the Govcriior-General in South Africa, had been fixed 
at Rs, 2,500; and cm])hasi8cd that the President’s salary was out of proportion to 
the average income of the people of India. 

Mr. Winterbotham, opposing, said that he could understand a demand for an 
honorary President, but he was not prepared to agree to reduction of salary. 

The Bill was eventually withdrawn. 

RE-iNTitoninmoN Or Book-makers. 

On the 4th AUGUST Mr. Addym.an's Bill for reintroduction of book-makers at 
the Bombay and Poona races, had for the first time a chance of being discussed 
on this day. 

Moving the fii’st reading, Mr. Addymau explained the objects of the Bill. It 
had been found impossible to suppress unlicensed book-makers, despite the efforts 
of the police. Mr. Addynuin siskcd whether gambling through book-makers was 
worse than speculation through the agency of cotton brokers or share-brokers. 
He only wanted to taji a source of income for the Government, by introducing 
the Bill. 

Mr. J. C. iSwaminarayan opposed the Bill. He declared that book-makers would 
have a very bad eff'ect on the morals of thousmids of jjoople, and would ruin them. 
Many public institutions, such as the Women s Indian Association ami the Deccan 
Babha, had expressed themselves against their rcintroduction. 

Mr. Nariman said from his experience ns a lawyer in Criminal Courts, that the 
racing season was a season of tragedies in Bombay. Ho reminded the Government 
Members of the undertaking wliich, he said, had been given by Lord Sydenham in 
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1922, th.it no future Oovernmont would go back on Ms assurance against tho 
introduction of book-makers. Mr. Nariman also referred to Sir Ibraliini Rabim- 
tullah’s statemetit that no Government could face the oftccts of such backsliding. 

Mr. Anderson quoted from Manu and the Alahabharata to show that gambling 
existed on one form or other even in Ancient India. He said that marriages, 
elections and Imdgeting of finances, amountol to gamliling also. 

The Home Member said that no Government could bo bound down by a 
statement made by its predecessor, after a la])se of 1,5 ^ears. 

Mr, Narimin interjected: What about Queen Victoria’s pledge? (Laughter). 

Continuing the Home Meml)er said the assurance referred to by Mr. Nariman 
was not absolute. The Government in 1912 liad only nii<lcrtakcn not to introduce 
any legislation, provided there w.as no change in the opinion of the Council. Th(i 
Government, he said, would ol)serve a neiilr.al attitude (owavds the Bill. 

Some mote members spoke on the Bill, and discussion continued on the 
next day, the .5th AUGUST when after further discussion, the Bill was thrown out. 

The House then proceeded to discuss Kao Bahadur Kale’s Bill to amend the 
President’s Salaries Act, so as to make hint a whole-time man. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, Finance Mcmher, suggested that an amendment bo moved 
at the time of the second reading of the Bill, on the lines of the IjCgislative 
Assembly Rules, under which the President should not follow any other profession. 

The Bill passed the first reading, and the Council was then adjourned. 

Ukcunm; I NT Cotton Industry. 

The Council was prorogued on the 6th AUGUST in deference to the wishes 
of the members from Gniorat who were anxious to go back to the areas affected 
by the floods and render help. 

Before (lus session conolucled the important question of protection to the textile 
industry was raised by Mr. I’. B. I’otil;. He moved a resolution recommending 
to the Governor in Council to take steps to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India the necessity of revising tiicir decision on the Tariff Board’s report, in 
the interest of the prcsidcaicy generidly and of the large cl.asses of people in parti¬ 
cular, wlioso well-being depended directly or indirectly on the industry. 

The resolution was accorded whole-hearted support from .all .sections of the 
House. 

Sir Chiiniiid Mehta, Finance Member, expressed the Government’s satisfaction 
that they could now press for the revision of the Government of India’s decision 
on the question, with the full bneking of the House. He promised that, as recom¬ 
mended by the resolution, tlie Govornmont of Bombay would support the demand 
of the mill industry. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The rcsoliitioa of Mr. K. 1’. Nariman for the appointment of a committee to 
examine primary and secondary education in all .aspects, was moved and partly 
discu-ssed before the House rose and prorogued. 

The October Session 

Cotton M.\iucets Biel. 

The attciulance of members was small, when the Bombay Ijcgislative Council 
commenced its sittings at Poona on tiic 29th SEIH’EMBER. 

Tlie second reading of the Bill for the establishment and better regulation of 
cotton markets in the Bombay Presidency, was passed on the motion of Mr. 
Pradhan, Minister of Agrieukur(>.' 

The report of the select committee on the Bill tv.as presented. The town of 
Karachi had been excluded from the operation of tlie Act. Out of 1.5 members of 
the committee, 11 wrote minutes of dissent. 

Several amendments were moved and rejected ; but the one moved by the Minister 
of Agriculture, that the Ijocal Government may, after consulting district boards 
and such other local authorities as they deem necessary, or upon a representation 
made by a district or local board, by notification in the Government Gazette, declare 
that any place shall be a cotton market, was carried. 

An amendment that the rules for market committees be made by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment with the approval of the IjCgislative Council, gave rise to a point of order 
bv the Legal RemeraDrancer who stated that the Legislative Council could not, 
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under the Government of India Act interfere with the rules made by the Executive 
Government. After much discussion, consideration of the point was postponed. 

Another amendment to make the Government bear the expenses incidental to 
election was pressed to a division, and defeated by 11 to 30 votes. Discussion on 
other amendments was not finished, when the council rose for the day. 

On the fiOth SEPTEMBER the point of order raised yesterday by the Lc^al 
Remembrancer was held to be in order, and the amendment in question was with 
drawn in favour of a more explicit one moved by Mr. Kale, to the effect, that the 
rules made be placed on the Council one month previous to the next session and 
that they shall be liable to be rescinded or .•nodiiieU by a resolution of the Council, 

Mr. Pradhan, Minister for Agriculture said that the amendment was idtra vires 
as the matter related to a central subject. . 

Mr. Cowa.sjee Jehangir referred to the past instances when the India Government 
refused to sanction Bills of the kind. 

Mr. B.G. Pradhan did not think that the Central Government would be unreason¬ 
able enough to veto Bills belonging to the Transferred dcpaitment. 

University Act AiiENCMEUT. 

A lively debate then ensued on the second reading of the Bombay University Bill. 

Mr. Desai, Education Minister, presented the report of the select eoramittec who 
had inserted a clause in the Bill investing visitoiial powers in (he Governor-General 
at the suggestion of the Government of India. 

Mr. B. G, Pradhan’s nmcndincnt to recommit the Bill to the select committee 
with instructions for adding a provision making it a statutory obligation on the 
Government to give an annual grant of not leas man Rs. 3 lakhs to the University, 
was ruled out or order. 

Mr. Swaminarayan moved an amendment to refer the Bill back to the select 
committee, to give time and opportunity for making a provision for regular grants 
from the Government. He held the Minister responsible for not insisting upon a 
statutory obligation for an annual grant, as the Governor acted on the advice of 
the Ministers in the transferred departments. _ 

The Education Minister opposed the motion. The amendment was withdrawn, 
and the Bill ivas read a second time. _ . . . , . , 

Mr. Chikodi’s amendment to delete the clause investing visitorial powers in the 
Governor General, was supported by the University member, who said the clauBo 
requiring the Syndicate to carry out tlie instruction of the Viceroy, destroyed the 
whole democracy of the University. 

On the I St OCTOBER the resentment of the non-official members to the 
clause which was inserted in the Bill at the suggestion of the Government of India, 
grew so acute that the considcTation of the clause was held over to enable the 
Bombay Government to consider the view of the House, 

Dr. Ambedkar’s amendment that no grant-in-aid be given to any college except 
through the University was thrown out. 

The House also rejected Mr. Ginwala’s amendment that the Senate should elect 
the Vice-Chancellor, instead of the Chancellor appointing him. 

Mr. Pradhan moved an amendment that the Vice-Chancellor be elected by the 
l^ellows from amongst themselves by a two-thirds majority of those present at a 
Senate meeting convened for the purpose. His election must be subject to the 
approval of the Chancellor, and he should hold office for three years, and be eligible 
for rc-elcetion. He accepted Mr. Marzban's amendment to give up the two thirds 
majority provision and substitute election by ballot. 

The discussion on the amendment was not concluded, when the Council adjourned. 

On the 3rd OCTOBER Mr. Desai, Education Minister, opposing, said until they 
had seen how the Senate worked with the reduced number of nominated members 
(from 80 to 40), it was risky to leave it in the hands of an elected Vice-Chancellor, 
The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 56 to 2,3 votes. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Nationalist Party including 
the Swarajists, the United Nationalists and the Responsivists, walked into the 
Government lobby, while the Mahomedans and the Non-Brahmins, led by Mr. 
Jadhav, ex-Minister, voted against the Government. Thus, three popular amend- 
fnents to the Bombay University Bill were thrown out. 
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This sudden volte, face on the part of the Swarajists and others, is explained 
by the circumstance that the Non-Brahmins and the Mahomedans are understood 
to have approached the Education Minister, throug)) the Mahomedan Minister for 
Local Self-Gfoveniment,, to increase the number of nominated members on the Senate 
from 40 to 50. 

Mr. B, V, Jadhav moved an amendment to delete the clause for having: a trhole- 
timed Rector. Mr. Amhedkor said it was a Buperfluous burden on the limited 
finances of the university. , . 

The Education Minister opposing, stated that the University would have a 
capital fund of Es, 20 l.akh.s. The aavini;.-* for the current year was about Es. 
] ,50,000, and there was a stronp; fwliiiK for the creation of a Rector. The Sonata 
was evenly divided on the question. The junendment was presstxl to a division, 
and lost by 5il to 24 votes. 

Mr. Ginwalla moved an amendment for, to labour representation by the election 
to the Senate of one mcintier of the Provincial Committee of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress. 

The Education Mini.st{'r, opposing, said that the Millowners Association were 
piven representation not as a capitalistic body but as representing Commerce and 
industry and ns a body which might endow the unirer.sity with funds. 

Sir Chunilal Mehf u, Leader of the House, niado a statement on behalf of the 
Government. They might rule out the accusation of labour being kept out by 
wipital in the university. So long as Labour was not well recognised, it was 
difficult to form a constituency. Mr. (iinwalla’s Associutiou would not be acceptable 
to all classes of labour. He did not think that Capital as such was represented on 
the Senate. They ought to have men who would employ graduates of the university. 
It was the desire of the Government and the Bill to bring in such men who would 
employ the products of the uuiversitr. There was no organised Labour constituency. 
To avoid the difficulty, nominations h.id been provided. If any constituency could 
be found agroeiible, there would ho no objection to Labour representation. 

Mr. Ginwalla’s amendment was pressed to a division, and lost by 31 as against 
49 votes. , . 

An Amendment to increase the representation of the university teachers including 
principals from 10 to 20, was accepted and carriwl nem eon. 

When the discussion on Mr. .Jadhav’s amendment to delete the clause providing 
representation to the Bombay and Ahmedabail Millowncr’s Associations, was in 
progress, the Council rose for the day. 

On the 4th OCTOBER tlie Council rejected five non-official amendments to 
the Bombay University Bill, Iiy a targe majority of votes, as the strength of the 
opposition, consisting of Mahomedans and nou-Brahmius led by Mr. Jadhav, Ex- 
Minister, never exceeded 26, while the Bwarajista aud (ho Nationalists swelled the 
strength of the Education Minister in the neighbourhood of 60 in each division. 

Mr. R. G. Pnulhan sprung a surprise on the House, with a notice of a 
motion of no-confidence in Mr. Desiii. Education Minister, which, ivas not moved, 
as the consent of :!6 members is necessarily^ required. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s motion of “no confidene’ in Mr. Desai. Education Minister, 
stated that fie failed to advance the cause of compulsory education, failed to give 
effect to the lesolutioii of the House regarding the Sathe-Paraiijpyo scheme, gave a 
wrong impression to the House that His E.xcellency tho Governor-General’s sanction 
to tfie Bombay University Bill was conditional upon the Council agreeing to tJie 
provisions regarding visitorinl powers, thereby misleading the House, failed to give 
effoet to the general demand that (he Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University 
should be elected and failed to show Parliamentary courtesy to the House and the 
mover of the question iw not stating his attitude with regard to the amendment 
for an elected Viec-Chanocllor, (bus depriving the Council of an opportunity to 
discuss the Government’s position. 

Tho rcsolntioa stated that the House felt that the transferred departments in his 
charge woultl not be administered satisfactorily in the spirit of the Government of 
India Act so as to ensure even such rc.sponsibility and iwpular progress as can bo 
under the Act, 

Labour Revkesentation on the Senate. 


Mr. Asvalo moved on 
the textile labour unions 


amendment for giving representation on the Senate to 
of Bombay city, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. He said 
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there were tliirty thousand labourers in the Bombay city, well organised. The 
member complaiimd that since previous day, the Government was playing one party 
against the other, and enjoyed the fnn, while the members who wore khaddor, 
were seen going into the Government lobby. 

The Education Minister opposing said that nominations had boon provided for 
labour as it ivas not yet well organised and as it would be difficult for labour to 
get through the elections. Tlie amendment was rejected by 5d votes against 86. 

Rao Saheb D. R. Patel moved anotber amendment to give representation to 
the town raunicipalitios. 

The Education Minister opposing said the object of the Bill war to give re¬ 
presentations as f;ir as possible to well-organlsctl municipalities, i. c. city 
municipalities. 

The amendment was defeated by 58 votes against 24. 

Another amendment allowing tlie municipalitios and the local boards to elect 
persons other than members to represent them on the Senate, was accepted and carried, 

Mr. Jadhav’s amendment for forming the electorate of registered graduates into 
five divisional constituencies, was lost. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed moved an amendment for deleting that part of the 
clause providing that the repro.scntative of the University on the Ijegislative Council, 
bo on the Senate, if he is already not a member of tlie Senate. 

Mr. Mnnsbi, University Member, stated the object of the claii.se was to correct 
the anomaly of the re])resentative of the University in the Legialativo Council not 
representing them on the Senate, and instanced the case of Mr. Jayakar, who 
represented the University in the Council, but was not a member of the Senate. 

The amendment tvas defeated and the House adjourned. 

On the SUi OCTOBER when Mr. Swaminarayau’s amendment to reduce the 
number of nominations bv tlio Chancellor from' 40 to 30 was further discus¬ 
sed, Sir G. H. Ilidayatulfah, Minister, remarked that he had received 50 applications 
for 5 nominated scats on the local bodies. The Hon ble Mr. Patel, JPresideut 
of the Legislative Assembly, h.ad once been nominated to the Baiidra Municipality, 
So also the late Mr. Gokhalc and Sir Ibrahim Rnhinitullahhad been nominated, and 
they hail all shown sufficient independence. He was simply plagued with applications 
for nominations. 

Replying, Mr. Swaminarayan said that Messrs. Gokhalc, Patel and others rose 
io eraineiico when they sought the sulTragos of the people, and not at the time 
■when they got nomin.ated, 

The Education Minister, Mr. Desai, opposing said tliat nominations were provided 
for good men who might not like the troubles of elections, and ho was unwilling 
to reduce the number. The amendment was lost, 

CoMMUNAi, R|.:presi;ntation Question 

A heated debate then ensued on Mr. Noor Mahomed’s .amendment to increase 
the number of nominated seats from 40 to .50. 

In connection with this amendment, it is interesting to note that it had been 
suggested, that the refusal on the part of Education Minister to increase the nomi¬ 
nations from 40 to 50, was responsible for the compact between the Mahomedaii and 
Non-Uraliinin meraber.s against the Minister. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed said ho waiiteil to remove the misapprehension that the 
Slalioraedans and Non-Brahmins had made a common cause to drive away Mr. 
Hosai, the Education Minister. They were only giving a straight light. 

The Education Minister, opposing assurcfl the Mu.slims and Non-Brahmins, as 
Minister, that he would protect tlieir interests as far as it lay in his power and as 
he had protected hitherto. 

Replying to the charge of Mr. Rafiuddin, that the Moslems were not represented 
on the Benate, the Minister said that out of 3 nominations during his regime of 
9 months, two Mahomedans, Syed Nawab Ali and Sir Fazalbhoy, and one Non- 
Brahmin, namely Principal Rawlinson (laughter) were nominated to the Senate. 
Ho then replied to the charge of kilting Islamic culture, and informal the House 
that a college for Mahomodaiis would be shortly started at Andheri, He said that 
local boards were adecpiatcly represented, and Muslims and Non-Brahmins who 
lived largely in the rural areas, could come through those bodies. 

Referring to another charge made that Mirza Ali Mahomed Khan was defeated in 
the Senate elections because he was a Malioraedan, the Minister pointed out that 
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t,!io person wic ilafoatod l)y Mr. Rafhuldiii, who wiia his rival, and not because he 
was a Malioini'dan, 1( the comnninil.ic.s qii.irrolhjd ainoiifjst themselves, they had no 
ri;<ht to aeemsi; tl'.e r3due,i.l,i()n Minis!.-r. 'I'he !i.nu.ndiiient was passed to a division 
and d<‘feai(;(t by 41) vote's ii;e;:iinst ihi. AOer another iimendmciit was ruled out of 
order the tloiuicii iuijeuirned. 

On the 7c:i tK.l'rOUl’h’ the Oouneil elisposed of about .bO annitidnionts to 
the University Bill, some of them beinir either withdrawn or not moved at all. 

In inoviii"' the !imendn): !il, that Ihe reconiniendatiou of the Senate to the Local 
(Joverninent Itr llie e;ui. illation of llu' iiupointiuent of Fellows be supported by 
H/'l tlis insteii 1 ol 2/iirds of tin' whole niiniber of Fellows, Mr. Swiiininavfiyaii snid 
that the elanst wiis likely to bit used a^.-.inst political workers. The amendment 
was defeati'd liy 15 votes against II. 

Mr. .hniliav's amendment iliat !i Fellow slndl not ho eliji'iblo for reappointment 
or re-eleclioii until the disniialilieitlion against him was removed by the Local 
(lOvei imient, uiis actcepied iind carried. 

Another an einlment moved by IMr. .ladbav that threct persons bo nominated by 
the Chaneelloi' from iimonjr l-'^' I'l'Hows to the Syndicate, was opposed by the 
Fducation Minister. 

On the 8th OOI(lllMl!, debate was resumed on Mr, Swatninarayan’s 
amendment to the Univer.sity Bill divine: power of (lisalliliating eollejres to the Senate 
instead of to t le Govornment. Mr. Swiiminaciyan made a sfronK attack airainst the 
Swarajists aiu. Riapoiisivists who, be said, liad made a one-sid(id compromise, with 
the result that the Govornmeiil jp't what they wanted, i.c., a nomiimted Vicc-Cbaneellor. 

tin the iiKlion of the Rduealion Minister,; consideration of the clause re¬ 
lating lo visilorial powt'i's of the Viceroy was held over till the next session as the 
Lociil (tovernmeiil wiis in eommuniealion with the Government of India, 

Tin: Sm.m.i. lloi.()ii\<is Bii.i.. 

One ()I the iinporhuu measiii'os of the session vvas introduced on this day when Sir 
Ohunilal .Meliia moved ihe first reading of ihe Small Holdings Bill. The Bill which 
(.leals only with agrieullnral l.-unl consists of two piuls - the first containing j>ro- 
posals to prevent further sub-division niid fragmcnhition, while the second intends 
to eoiisoliilate Ihe scattered and fragmented holdings in certain selected and spocified 
villages. The object of ilie Bill is lo remedy the evils due to excessive sub-division 
and fragmcnliilion of agricultural holdings ;is far as possible. 8iir Ohunilal made 
a lengthy speech on the necessity ami importance of legislation in the matter^ which 
was well apin'eciated by all seetioiis in the (Muncil who cheered him on his con¬ 
cluding his speech. Iiriifiing had been most diflicnlt because they wanted a 
solution which would not eontraiiveiie llm accepted l:iw of inheritance both because 
a revolutionary change in the law of inlicrimnee would scarcely be acceptable to the 
people and also as it was dilliciilt to see (be result in the distant future of the 
grave social chaages to be clleetcd. Tliougli he was a believer in the ryotwari 
system, it suHlred from lack of iiiilialivc ami capacity to take ri.sk.s in cultivation 
and hiuiu'li ou:, iiiro new methods involving capital and use of inacliincry—qualities 
associated will! the big landhohler. lloiv much more acute was the ]iroblem iii the 
ryotwari iracf;' where the cnllivailor became a broken man greatly indi.'bted to the 
exacting Sovvei.r, wasting his time bclwoeii simdl scattered fragmenl.s and vuialilc to 
maintain himself and family i in siii'li a state, the ailvantage.s of peas-.int pro¬ 
prietorship were lost and it licemiie dillicult to realise tlie well-known saying of 
Arthur young that llie magic of property tnrneil tlie sand into gold, iii addition to 
giving secnril.y of tenure, a spccilie giiaranteo was given under file Act against 
any increase o; assessment due to imjirovements liy llie cultivator. The speaker 
implored ihat it slioiild be clearly understood tliat tlicre was no attempt to create 
holdings of eimrmons size or a class of powerful zamindars ; nor was there an 
insidious design to provivle cheap laliour to factories. 

In all the divisions of iiresideiiey Jioldings iipto and under live acres liad gone 
up in the five years, 19it>-:il. Tlit-re was an iiierease of 30,0j0 in the Northern 
division or 10 [ler cent, under 8 per cent in Oeiitral and 5 ])er cent in Boiitiiern 
Division, llol.iings fj-oni 5 to 21) acres were on tlio decrease in G.ijerat:, while both 
tlie other divisions .showed an increa.s,'. 

Continuing Sir Cliunilal Mehta referred to tlie disadvantages ^ of allowing 
the present ])raeticc to continue, and siiowed how it militated against prolilablo 

35 
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cultivation. He then detailed how attempts were made to introduca legislation in 
the matter in tho Presideney. In the first part of the Bill which, if passed, would 
come automatically into operation, attempts were made to prevent further growth 
of the evil -yvithout revolutkmiiry chanties in the laws and eustonis of the 

peome : while the second reliitin;y to consoUdatiou wan a ])ernussive one in so far 
as the requirement of a specified majority was concerned. C'onfinuin^, Sir Chunilal 
dealt with the objection to the Bill, namely, iiitiTfcrencc with tho laws of inherilaiuie 
and succession, and said that tho la\v of inheritance gave each heir a share but it 
was not essential that each and every kind of properiy should Ite actualy di\'ided 
i hounds. In tho case of landcii property, the i)romotion oi the good 

of the State should be tho guiding principle and should take precedence over private 
interests. There was no prohibition against ownership in coinmoii or against 
enjoyment of the pr'oceods. What was proliibitcd was acliiai division by motes 
and bounds. Itogarding the policy of voliinl.ary consolidation, lie referred to 
attempts made in the Punjab, tho Central Provinces, Bcmdiay and Madras and 
instanced the late Sir Gaiiga Bam and ollicrs who felt tho nocessity of li;gislation. 

Concluding he replied to other ohjcetiou of aiiprchcnsion of expropriation of i.ami- 
ed proprietors. He said the unit had hcen dofiiicd as (he rniiiinium necessary 
for profitable cultivation, there was a suspicion that many would b(t deprived of land 
and remain unemployed. 'Ihat need not be the ease, in most cases the owner would 
I^Und approximately erinal to what ho owned, but only in a eom[)act block ot 

Most of the mombtis gave general consent to the princijilc of the Bill .and tho 
Council adjourned. Tho Bill ivas read for the first time and referred to select committee. 

Fl.OOI> BICLTRJ.' MKASldlRS. 

_ On the llth OOTOBEB flood relief in Gujerat and Sindli loomed largely 
in the minds of the members of tho Council, when supplementary grants 
were demanded. 

Sir M. Hidayatiillah’s dom.aiid for Bs. 4,000 for the pureliaso of anti-rinderpest 
for the Sind Veterinary Department, was granted. 

The Eevenue Member’s demand for Bs. 1,15,000, for refund of the value of 
the stamps embossed on cheques and drafts owing to the stamp duty on cheques 
being abolished, was granted. 

A grant of Rs. 1,80,507 for expenditure on famine relief was made. 

Ihe Council also granted Sir M. llidayatnllah's deinand for Bs. 115,000 for 
emergent works and repairs to huildiiigs and roads diunaged iji tlie (lood-afi'ccted 
parts. 

Sir Cowasjee Joliangir’s demand for Bs. 045,000, for additional funds for the 
Back Bay Scheme, raised a protest from the Bombay members. I.’lic expenditure 
during the year on the Back Bay Scheme, was in lixeess of tlio Budget provision 
by Es. 9,21,000 and Mr. Swaniinarayan's amendment for a cut of lie. 1 was disaJlovved 
being in time and as it was considered to be a vote oi coiisiire. 

Mr. Husscinblioy Lalji and Mr. Lalji Narainji criticised iTOvernment policy. 
The latter asked Government to scrap the dredgers “/iiiga”, “Bahi” and “iSir 
George Lloyd”, and appealed to the Government to resort to dry-filling which was 
a cheaper method than wetfilling. 

Mr. Eieu, Bevenne Member, made a demand of Rs. 1,1)4,08,476 for cxpoiidituro 
on flood relief. Expenditure already incurred included Bs. 75,000 for general relief 
m Broach and Ahracdabad. Bs. 2 lakhs for corrugated iron sheets, and Bs. 10,000 
for tho supply of seeds. Takkavi iidviuiees to the extent of Bs. 6 lakhs for Thar 
Pjii'kar and IJ lakhs for Hyderabad and about 11 lakhs for Gujerat had been mailo, 
Ihe Government were eonsidoring the scheme for eo-operativo consti'iiction societies, 
the cost of which would bo about Bs, tJ lakhs. An additional 1 ei’ore and fifteen 
lakhs were earmarked for loans for reconstructing hou.ses. Ten lakhs were roqiiirod 
for free grants of bniiding materials to the lower classes iri Sind and Gujerat. It 
was proposed to moot tho direct expenditure of about 11 lakhs from the Eamiiie Fuad. 

Rao Sahel) Desai and Mr, G. 1. P.atol expresse<l dissatisfaction with tho pidtry 
demand, while tho loss was colossal. The fonuor challenged tho Goveruraent’s 
figures regarding damage to crops by the floods. The House then adjourned. 

Further discussion was continued on the next day, the 12th OGTOBEB when 
Mr. Bleu, Revenue Member, replying, said his information was that the people 
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expected loans without iutuvost, for which there was no around. In any case, it 
was not a fiict that the Govorninent vve.re going to charge 8 per cent [on the loans. 
He informed the House that it was only after cousiilcrabie misgivings that the 
lioveriiinent )i id decided to debit loans for rceonstruetion against the Famine 
Insurance 1 iinc;, as U was not intended for afibrding means of replacing houses 
ou a very big scale. The question of remitting interest wholesale on these loans, 
cmuld not iiossnly arise and it was qiiile impossililo to make any each concession, 
lierarding the gen. ral reniissii.ni of revenue lie said there was no justilication for 
any reniisskm. ihit .spcc.iai cases would bo considered. The Flood Eeliof 

t)liic.;r had authority to deal with_ special casas for remis.sion of interest on loans. 
I .'10 grant for t .kk.u i loans in (Sind was not noco.ssai'ily the final allotment. Hut 
it ihc OolliN'tor tsked for mure, flic Oovernincnt would meet the demands, 

lliNor Mumukiib’ Wauk-out 

Mr. Pah iljani stirang a surprise on the House. .He vo,sc to make a statement 
im Vioh.ilf ui fli; ilindn nvenbers. He .said that they bad learnt the decision in 
ilui Talogauii procession ease in which fo Hindus were convicted. They wanted 
I t move an adjuarnnuMit motion. But, heforu doing -so, they w.antcd to place before 
I he House llieir stiMna; protest ngaiusl the (roatmeut given to the members by the 
(lov.Tmiiont. W’h'.ai the etisii wa.s being tried, many members of the Council tried 
to aiiproiich the llovermir. 

The Homs .Member: Is this in order? 

Tlie speaker couliniung said that the Hindu members of the Council were 
considerably ii.gi. rioved at their not being given an opportunity of seeing the 
Uoveruor and tlicvel'oi.-e tlicy thought it nocos.sary to leave the t.lounoil. 

_Mi’. Fahidjaai alimg with the other Ilindu membors walked out, leaving the 
officials and the iioiniiialed and Mahomedan meniber.s to deal with the remaining 
two otlicial bills. 

The Bombay Di.^'triot Police Bill which enables the a.gonts of the Society for 
the Pivvcntiim of Cruelty to Animals to be vested with iiowcrs of police officers, 
and ill; Bombay Port Trust Bill to create special funds, iiiehiding an employees’ 
wolfare fund were passed. 

On the Tl'di OU'J'OBFR the (lovernmeni biisine.s.s concluded with the disposal of 
live official Bills. The Port 'Lmst Bill was postponed till the next session. 

The ilombay Children’s Bill, .giving power, to the Chief Presidonoy Magistrate to 
he.ir appeals a.gaiiist the orders of tlie .hn'eiiilo Courts, was pas,sod into law after 
thru.) readiiig.s. 

On tho 14ih Ol.lTOBFIt .'VIr. Swaminarayan moved the Giijcrat Talukdari Amending 
Bill which sochs to compel 'ralnkdars to keep their expaiuliture below their incomes. 

The BUI int,::iil,;d tc> remove the exemption from Sections 127 to 136 both in- 
olu.sivc, of the land revenue code granted to the Talukdars, in order to determine 
the represent ili\ e rights of the talukdani and their tenants by a regular survey of 
the villivge sites, 

It was opposed by ibe Kdueatiun and I.ocal Board Ministers. 

The Takoi-e of Karwada opposing said that tlio Taliikdars did take as much 
interest as anybody else; while Mr. .lairam.las Desai stated that the objeet of the 
Bill evidently was to liand over (he talulidars to Uie mercy of the Mnrwaris. 

't'he Revenue Member, opposing, ^ said that the Government was aa solicitous 
as the m,embers of the Coiuieil. The Bill was thrown out without a division. 

The Local Boares Bill was not moved. 

Mr. A.svalc nioi .'d a Bill lo amen.l the City of Bombay Municipal Act. with, the 
object of lowcrljig the fi'anehisc to Us. 5. 

Mr. Lalji Nariduji, Sir Vhviant Rao. and Sir. M. Hidayatulla opposed; while 
Mr. .ladhav and Mr. .fa gado strongly supported. The Council was then adjourned. 

On the 15th Ol.irOBLR a jirol lacted debate ensued on Mr. Bole’s Bill for reserva¬ 
tion of 18 seats for the Backward ami deio'os.se'd Classes in the Bombay Corporation. 

'I’he Bill was presse.! to a division .and defeated by .50 votes against 17, 

On the 17t!i OCrtlBRR 3Ir. Hyiai Miinawar’s BUI for having four uovwinated 
membors to present Lalmiir in the Bombay Corporation, was postponed till the next 
session. 
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Sir Vasaiitnio Dabolkcr and Mr. Marzaban si)i)portod the Bill while Sir M. 
Hidayatiillah, Minister, said (hat he should first; consult the Oorixtratioii. 

Mr. Bahaljaiii’s Bill to prevent deadlocks in Municipalities was accepted by the 
Minister for local ScIhGovcnunent, atul was passed. 

Three more private Bills were introduced. 

Mr. K. G. Th'adhan’s motion for the .appointment of standing comniittt'es of the 
Legislative Council, us recommended by the. .foint Burliiimcntury Committee oil the 
Government of India Bill of 1919. was under eimsideraliou when (he Couneil 
adjourned. 

On the, IStli 0(jrOBRll the Couneil diseussed two important motions of Mr. 
li. G. rradhan, one for presenting a petition to 11. E. the Governor for 
appointing a Htanding Committee of the Legislative (.Vmneit ns reeommended by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on the Government of fiulia Bill 1.919, and the other 
for the appoiiitmo.nt of Conueil Secretaries as iirovided under H. 02 (4) of the 
Government of India Act, 

Sir Ghimilat Mehta oriposing the first motion said no nuanber bad thought it 
fit. to say a single word aliont the resolution, whieh Mr. Pradhan liail taken half 
an hour to move. Regarding the Fiiiaitee Oommhtee, of the Bombay Couneil, he 
said that the members of the Council were not desirous of expressing their viow.s 
though the Committee was me.aiit for the purpose of having informal diseussions 
across the table and enable the Government to lay before the eho.sen members of 
the House, in an informal manner, all the iiitormafion they hud with regard to 
the financial eonditiou of the Presideney. Persoimlly be thought the question hail 
come ratbor late in view of the. fortheoinnig appointment of the Koyal Commission. 
The Government were not prepared to accept it. 

The motion was negatived. 

The second motion for tlic iip[)ointnient of Council Hccrnturics was opposed by 
Bir M. Hidayat.ullali who said (hat the Government ivonid appoint Boeretaries if the 
Council wanted l.lieni. 

Sir Ohunilal Mehta referred to (ho history of what had been done in other 
provinec.s sineo the Act came into force. Pour provinces, namely, Madras, the 
United Provinces, the Central I’rovinees and Biirnia, had tried the (a\]ievimont and 
abandoned it. Would it surpsise the mover, if the speaker were to tell him that 
within the first four or six months of the introdnetion of tlio Reforms tlie Ministers 
received several suggestions for taking^ u|i luemhers as Council Seerofarits '! They 
decided, after consideration, to wait for a little time to see the working of the 
Couneil and also to see what (he other eoiineils vas doing. After si.x months, not a 
single member of the House was aiixious to he a Coiiiiei) Bceretary; mid there 
was not a single suggestion that Boeretaries should lie ajijiointed to act with either 
the Ministers or meriihers of the Governiiiciit. Biiico Juno 1921, there had been no 
HUggestioii in that i'c.si)ect. 

The motion was thrown out. 

Mr. Narimaii’s resolution for the apnoiiitmcnt of a eoniinittcc to eo-ordiiuite 
and reorganise primary and secondary eiiuealioii and to consider the introduction 
of physical training in schools, was rejeei.ed a.s a conniiittoe had already been 
appointed by the Kdiieation Minister. 

Concidcratioii of two other resolutions was po.sti)oncd till the next se.?sion. The 
Couneil was then jirorogucd. 



Madras Legislative Council. 

The No-Confidence resolution 

The monsoon session ot tlio -Viatlnis Lejjjislal.ivc Oonneil comnioneed at Madras 
on the 23rd AIKtUST. His ICxcilleney the (joveriior wm.s watehiru;; the, proo.('ftdin£>'S 
from his box and the House and 1h(> pnhiie (>aIlorira weT’i' erowded to its utmost. 
The news th.at tJio "no-confidence” motion was lik(3y to be tak'cn up on this day 
had attracted hundreds of students to tlio (jallorics. 

“The Ministers do not [jossess the eonfidciiee of the House”—this was t.he, simple 
resolution moved Viy Mr. Veni-aliic.linllam (dlKTTf, lcad(!r of the Opposition in the 
Council, in movinv; the “no-eonlidiaicc” resolution. 

Explaining; his parly iittilndc clnriiifr the last budget debate, Mr. Chetty said 
that his party was always ready to use its vote against the Ministry when the Party 
was satisfied that sueh a eonrso ^voltld achieve the objective of the Congress, namely 
the wreeking of Diarchy. 8ince th 'ii the memorable Coimbatore dccisiouB, he 
proeoedtxl, have brought about tlie sit nation in which the formation of any ministry 
in place of the present one is iiniiossihle either now or after the dissolution. Diareliy, 
he continued, is an unworkahU; maehiiio and an unmanageable monster. It has 
given ris(^ to very many anomalous laosil.ions besides saddiing the country with a very 
heavy (‘X|)enditiire. The riglils iirescrihed under the section are circumscribed by 
conditions reducing those rights to disaliilities. 

“Diarchy is a dead horse. It may ho buried unwept, nnhonoured and unsung'. 
The last general elections wrfile the death warrant of the system”—said 8\vami 
Vcnkataehelam. Alter reviewing the results of the last elections the speaker said the 
Government set out to find three gentlemen to form the ministry. The quest was 
successful. But such situation cannot last long. Tt is straining the constitution 
to its breaking point. He declarixl that a party with only a do/.cn tlectcd men 
behind it shonki run the admioistvatiou of tlie Transferred Dc)>artinent, That it 
should be run by the aid of i-otos depondeut on the will of the oxceutive is an 
outrageous rugation of all fiiiulamenlal ideas of popular government. 

Mr. B. Eaiiiachandra Reddi, Independent Justieito, who liad oriftinally tabled a 
motion ol' his own sujiported tlie motion. Ho characterised the Ministry’s doings 
in local sclf-Govcrnmciit Dopartment as intolerable. ‘Wc are not obstructionists’ 
declared Mr, Reddi. “We ari' supporting the present motion only to scrap 
dyarchy”. He had no oliji'otioii to leave tlie aeiministration to the reserved half 
of the burcaiK racy. Thcreliy adniinistratiou could not bo stopped for it was bound 
to continue irresiiicctivc of the Ministry which was now patting on the back of 
unwary pcoplt and getting their sup]iorf.' The speaker accused the Excise Minister 
of seeking to go behind his promi.sc of m.'ikiiig Nellore dry immediately for ho tvas 
already auctioning coni rads for arrack licenses for next year in the district. 

^ Dewaii Bahadur Krislma N.MTt, cx-l)ewan of Travancorc, associated himself 
with the remarks of tlie pri'vion i speakers and agreed that dyarchy was unworkable 
but ho would add that duiiiig tiic .Tustice Ministry’s power I.ord Williugion had 
practically suRpended dyarcliy. (Hoar, hear). He had nothing to say against the 
Ministers personally for tliey wire all lionourahlo men. (Hear, Hear and laughter). 
The Present Ministers ought not to have been api»inted belonging as they did to the 
smallest elected group in the Ooiiiicil. During seventeen days of the last budget 
session the Ministers faced no less than three defeats. ’I'ho Diuvan Bahadur 
reminded the Ministers that not long ago in a division ihey hud the sujiport of 
only twenty one elected members including tlicnisclvcB as against fifty-eight elected 
members wdiich fact willi the olliers which the speaker cited sliowccl that the 
Ministry never commanded the confidence of the house. ]./ord Lytton had inunoiated 
the principle that if the Ministers should be defeated even by one rupee in their 
first demand it inc.ant the no-eonfideiice of the House. Strangely enough Madras 
Ministers now in spite of three successive and clesir defeats haa not resigned. Mr. 
Krishnan Nair continuing accused the Ministers of having nominated sixteen or 
seventeen members of the Legislative Council to membership of local boards and 
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Otlier committees controlled by Ministers constitutionally. The Ministry had 
comiuittecl great blunders and the speaker hoped that before being compelled to 
resign they would e'oluutarily do so. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa lYENGAE (Ministerialist) opposing the motion accused the last 
speaker of ■svandering from China to I’orn ami Of taking advantage of a plain 
motion. E,ej)lying to Mr. Eeddy’s charges regrarding ]>rohibition Mr. lycngor said 
that when a new Government succccdeil an old one it was not easy to change the 
lilies laid down by tiio retiring one. Ho congratulated the Congress party on 
joining hands with the Juslicites who after disaiijioininicnt at not being called to 
oliico discovered the unworkahility of dyarciiy. T'iio speaker thongtit if dyarchy 
sliould be scrapped it should be by getting the Act amended and not by turning 
out the Ministry in any case, let it not be fD!i;ol-t.on tliat the portion was an attack 
OD dyarchy and tlio system of adininistralion and should not rdlect on the Ministry. 

Mr. E. iSrinivnsa Iyengar (iSwarajist) wliilc siipiiorling the molion of censure 
defended Iho Ministry's nominations which after all w'cre better titan those of the 
Justice Ministry which had perpetuated coniuiunalisiu and favouritism. (Some 
memhers : —Are you defending the Ministry V 

Air. Iyengar:—^No. 1 am only e.\posing the niisrulo of the jnslieo Alinistry. 
Continuing tile speaker said he recognised the high piitriotism of the, present 
Aliiiistcrs wlion lie would however condenm liiem for belonging to a vicious system. 

Air. .Vrpudeswami Udaiyar (Justieilel notwithstandiim his party nomenclature 
opposed the luolion for ho was a believer in evolution aiul not revolution. 

[ Owing to huge crowds waiting outside the IT'csidenttlirew' oiion the. doors of the 
House and admitted a large number of visitors to the tloor of the House wlicre 
Wioy were permitted to squat dow n. ] 

Air. Baladlianu (>S\varajist) supporting the molion a.skcd if the Madras Ministers 
possessed even half as much power as liritish Ministers of even fourteenth century. 
Where tlieii was tlie use of Aliiiislors and Councils. He was willing, however, to 
recognise tliat Aliiiistcrs were congress incmbcis and ]iroiid of lieiiig so. He in 
his_ turn w'oultl liave felt proud to cro.ss tloor had Aliiiistcrs had courage to threaten 
resignation. After fiirtlior speeches tin; House adjourned. 

Nc.vtdiiy, the 24tli ADOUST' Air. Cliettiar, resuming disenssion on the “no 
confidence-” motion, a-sked if the present, Ministers who had voted with the opposition 
during the last “no contidenee” motion against tiie “Justice” Ministers were thcinselvcs 
free from conimuiialistn which formed the subjeet of flic charge against tjie last 
Alinistcva. Mr, Cliettiar added that the G. O. id. liotore they were signed leaked out 
of the Beci'etariat, 

Tlie Bwarajist Chief Whip atlacked the Chief Aliiiisler for ids ri-iiiark that non- 
co-operation was a failure. He asked if the last olcetion result did not prove its 
ubundaut success. TJie Aliiiistcrs had not ever fought witli the reserved half. On 
tlie other hand they liad allowed Air. Aloir, the Eiiiance Alcinber, to act tlie domi- 
tiiig niothcr-iii-law over tiiem. (l.oiid laugher). If his E.x'cellency resumed the 
administration the eoiiiitry would be no worse, nor was ho enamoured of the Eoyal 
Comuiissioii which could only take away tlyarchy, but tlien non-co-operation would 
come back to stay. 

Air. N. Hliivaraj (Nominated Depressed Classes ropresenlativo) opposed the 
motion and defended dyarcliy. 

Air. Bliivaraj quotixl Dr. "Ansari pleading for responsive co-operation and aveircd 
that in view of the large funds now available dyarchy should be given a fair cliance. 

The Eaja of Panagal supporting the motion defended his party against the 
attacks made on them, I [is party had felt that the reforms should not be condemned 
without giving it a fair trial. Now, a fair trial had been given and they were 
now condemning the system of dyarchy. The Eaja also referred to his evidence 
before tlte Mnddinian Committee that reiterated that dyarchy was unworkable under 
the present circumstaces. 

CtiiHF MiNisrKU’s Drfenc;e 

The Chief Minister, Dr. Subbarayan, who follow'ed analysed the charges 
against liirasclf and his colleague and defended the aominations olijected to by Dewan 
Bahadur Ktishnau Nair. 

Dr. Subliarayan, continuing said that AIadra.s iiad always prided itself on having- 
worked the reforms successfully for seven long years and it would be disastrous 
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now to do a^v;\y amTIi ilyarcliy on tlio ove of tli(5 Koynl Commission and when huge 
funds wcri! available for the Kilionn'S of the tnuisfcrred dcpartniowts. The Chief 
Minister then refeirod to Dr. .\naan’s slntonu-nl, and siil. that when a genlleraan 
wllo, he believoil, ^v;ls going to In; cleet ;d Congress ynesRii.-nt had given a elear and 
right leail, th; Madras iStvare.jisla win), tin; Mejieaker Jaal believed were tending 
towards respoiiSive eo-operation, .shiadd not lie iiarties to the “no-eoafidenco” 
motion. 'J'Jic Chief Miiu.sler also refuted iJic eharges of commnnalism and said 
that he had oii y bten ginded by prineiiiles eiiuireiated by the United Nationalists. 

\N.M.YS1S OK VT)TIN<i 

The no-cnnfi lonee ii!Oli()n was defeMl."l by .bfi votes to f>7. JAII the fifty-six who 
voted for tlie motion tvere elecl.ivi imseheis. ‘ (of the sixty-seven wiio voted against 
the motion fouituen were oTu-ials, twenty-three nominated and only thirty elected 
member!. Of tlie thirty eleeteil mc-m'rers wlui \.,aed for the Ministers si.x were 
Enropeans, The Housi' t’hen adjourned. 

Ol'KtOIAl. I’.irsatxiiss 

On the '-‘fith Al'ClhST the Conned met to traii.ruct ofheial business. 
Jmmtvdiately af .)r nuestiou time. Dr. M.ilKa, Swarajist moved an adjourument 
of the house to eon!;ider tin; (inesti-ni of 'seareity of waiter in tlie city and con 
RCtpient ondrreax of (.'holer:;. It w;is snggrste:! Unit the imifinu \v;is not in order. It 
was not primari y a matter under the eonc.-rn of the local liovernmonf, The leader 
of the opposition ami Dr. Mallya eontending the m;)lioii was in order jiointed out 
that the Ih.'d .Hills l.ala; w'as under di:ii'c!iie:i! govt, as bolh the c.oritoratiou 
and Oovt. had roiuroi over i'. (iov(.‘rnr.n'nt eooteiided that iite rnotiati did not reiato 
to any recent 0 ( ouri'enee lull tlr.'. oirposition wtis able to (proto tin; t.'iovernment 
order passed rocenlly allee.tin.g \v:iti(r s.ipiily to the t'in'iioration. 

'I’he motion tvas'adaiiurtl and the pn'.'ideiit l’ix(>d the afternoon for discussion, 

Supplemr.iitiiry grant.s were then titVaai uji. Tlie leader of llm Opposition moved 
that coiisideratioii be po-'.tpi'iaed till the. next, day. Cove.niiuent did not oppose tlio 
motion turd it w is cai ried. Tlie hous; iie.xi. piiiceeded to di-cas.s new draft rules the 
Govt, proposed to nmhe iimier tlie local Itom'.ls Act. 

The House lien ndopud tin' Finance .Meaiiier’K motion regarding tile Public 
Ao.(.'Otinls Committee r.'porr.. flu the motion of Mr. Gosman. Home Member, the 
Goimc'il passed a bill repeiding tiio Phuiters' I/diour Act. 

Hpeahing on be adjonnimciit niotion the Aliiii,-.tier of Public Health stated that the 
ciucstiou of i.mpvoving water supply was under ('onsi'.leratiini. Ho emphasised the 
urgent need for ' lOvtrnmcni suji|)ort to corporation by way of grants to meet 
the situation, Hoii’li'e Dr. I*. ISubl.);ira,v:in, Ciiicf Minister, recognised the urgency of 
the ciuo.stion am! need f(.>r ensuring adci|ualc supply for domestic as well as indus¬ 
trial purposes. I'lu) only thing wiiich couid iiniirovc t!\e po.sition now was rain which 
lie added, amidst Ian ditcr, was not niider tlic coiUrol of Government, Mr. C. W. 
(.lhamliers, European rei)ri'S,.mtative, siiggesled (lie appointment of an e.xjiert cora- 
raittce to conside'.' tUi GoveiimHiit rclicnie for improvement of water supjiiy. 

The Hou. Sir. T. E. Moir, hhiiance iVfcmber, wan laaid to Bay that Government 
favoured the Bt.ggetlion and were alive to their sliare of rcspouBibility in 
the complicated tiUCStson, 

Before the adiournment motion was voteil upon the f'iiiif Miidsler promised^ to 
lend the requireil amount to tlie corponitioii rolyiiip,' on whicli the Opposition 
agreed ti; withdraw tl.e motion. 'Tlie Miiiisters (.anicerncd wei'i; abtsciit from the 
House wlien the I'avc rvas aslo'd for to witiidraw it, luil on the (.■ludleiige of the 
“Justice” parry block tlie ('liginal incilion was put and eavried without a division. 

Tlie Coiiimil also ])assed into law ilie Madras Plaiitern’ Labour Act Kepcal- 
ing Bill as amended by the Beli'ct Coiininlter'. 

The Gouricil tlien " considered c rtaiii amcndiiients'to llie Madras rrevention of 
Adulte.ratiou Act Amending Bill, particularly regarriing the. (Icliindion of milk, and 
the consideration had not linished wlieii lire Council rose for the day. 

On the 27lh AUGUST the Minister for Public Health stated that the estimated 
loss on aeeouat of recent tire in Madras iiledical (.’olk'ge, so far as damage to 
chcinieals and apparatus was concerned, was about four to five tliousand pounds 
sterling. In I'ljily to interpellation, tin' Hoii'ble llanganath Mudaliar, Miiiisler for 
Development, stated that the Hindu KGigious Endowments and Amending Bill was 
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liknly to be ready for introduction in October. Roplying to a queation by Mr. 
C. V. Vonkatram.aniyenfjar, Deputy Iveader of Coufcress party, on strike situation 
at Ooiinbatore the Law Member .stated that no ease of injury to strikers had been 
roportfid._ He ii.id no intention of goinff to Ooimhatoro or of sending the Labour 
Commissioner there. It uas ;i!so elicited that proceedings airainst Mr. N. S. 
Ramaswanii Iyengar, Laliotir Tinion l’re.sidont, were not launched after coiiauitation 
with the L'dnour Commissioner of Government tint were taken by local authorities. 
Replying to questions on protection of Neil statue the laiw Memlier stated that 
poliee had bean watching (,he statue lo prevent any overt act being done and that 
on the last occasion soma young men eonecaled tlieir wt.'aiiona wliieh were 
under thoir clothes and sprang into the railings suddenly. He said the Government 
did not propose to ask the Crown Prosecutor to move the High Court to revise 
the Bont'.'uc.cs passed on the young men. Mr. Satyamurti suggested that Oovcni- 
mont should see less severe section was used but the Law member saitl that Govern¬ 
ment would not interfere. 

Motion Por Aikiotiunment oe IIotise. 

Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan Naiv asked for leave to move for adjonriunent 
of the House to discuss Malabar tenam^y question and the House having granted 
leave the. President fixed the afternoon for discussion. 

By 42 agaimst 40 votes the Madras Legislative Council carried Dewan 
Bahadur Krishna Nair'.s adjonrnment motion on the issue of Malabar tonaney 
committee. The supporters iiiolndod Mr. Matlhawan Nair and Jlr' Satyamurti 
eondomnod the constitution of the Committee with the Law member and c.xprossed 
willingness to consider the recon.stitution. Contrary to oxpeetalions the Council 
proceeded after the adjournment motion to di.seu.s.s supplementary gratits a few of 
which were curried the rest having to be held over for want of time. 

The Council then adjourned sine dk. 



The U. P. Legislative Council. 

The mons'iwn gession of the U. P. Ij"giglative Council met at Naini Tal on the 21ST 
JUNE and devoted the day to a dieeussion of gupplementary grants on demand under 
Board of Revenue, The constitutional issue relating to the reatoration of grants by H. 
E. the Governor was raised hut the graut was carried by the casting vote of the President, 

The Police Demand. 

On the 22ND JUNE in moving for the omission of Bs. 1,06,626 concerning the con¬ 
stabulary in the U, P, Council, Rai Bahadur Dala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra criticised 
the reasons advanced by the Government for the increase in the armed police force. 
He pointed out that in emergencieg Government could always requisition the aid of the 
military. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ilidayar Hussain did not favour the omission of the demand 
but pressed {or a reduction by Bs, 27,000. He referred to tlie tension of the feelings 
between the communities and said that riots were likely to broak*out at any place at any 
hour. Duriiig such emergencies the police force had to be drafted from one place to 
another and it was a fact that on occasions policemen were kept on duty for 18 hours in 
a day. He, therefore, favoured the grant of a substantial portion of the demand. The 
blame for this unhappy communal situation however rested both with the Government and 
with the educated men in either community. The latter showed supine indifference to 
the need of the country and failed to inculcate among the masses the principles of tolor- 
ation and broad outlook, A little cunaidetation for the other on the part of either com¬ 
munity would have stopped tho communal riots and in his opinion Government was not 
altogether above all blame. Government only concerned itself with the preservation of 
law and order and came to the soaue only when riots had actually broken out. Govern¬ 
ment had a different policy when Non-co-operation was in full swing. At that time 
Government spared neither money nor men for propaganda purposes. He wanted to know 
why Government did not adopt a similar policy now. 

Pandit Qurtn moved for the total omission of the demand of Bs. 17,323 for the armed 
police force and iloubted if the difficulties that Government experienced were not due to 
the bad organisation of tlie existing armed police force. He believed it was quite possible 
to make the existing force much more effective even at its present strength. He assured 
^e House that it was even possible to rednee the strength of the present armed force. 
He based his opinion on the recommendation of the Armed Police Committee of which the’ 
present Inapaotoc-Genaral of Police was a member. 

Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, said that he was surprised at the attitude the 
Council had taken towards this demand. The police was seldom favoured by the Legisla¬ 
ture. Most of the duties performed were of a representative nature and were not adequate¬ 
ly appreciated by the public. He would ask the House to consider what would be the 
position it the police force was inoffleient. For some lime past the service in the armed 
police force was getting more and more unpopuiar. Sickness had increased immensely 
und for the last two years there were nearly 226 resignations annually from this foroe 
because leave could seldom be granted to these men. During tho recent Aligarh riots 
when be enquired of the Superintendent of Police why there was a fresh outbreak on the 
second day the reply was that tho police force was utterly inadequate. Requisitioning of 
the military was an expensive affair and Government did not favour it on that account 
One lakh out of half a crore could not be deemed a lion’s share. It was too much to 
believe tbat the Government favoured or fomented communal troubles. It was anything 
but pleasing to him, the Home Member of the Government, to see his own brethren breaking 
one another’s heads. His appeal to bis countrymen was “ idy brothers, pause and think 
and look ahead. Hands were given us to clasp and not to break heads.” 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist leader, opposed the demand and said tbat 
the money available could be better utilised than that of strengthening tho police force 
To their shame Indians had to admit that on occasions they had worked themselves into 
activities ol a suicidal character aud bad thereby given a handle to the enemies of Indian 
Swaraj. Admitting that Government had been provoking these disturbances, it was the 
Indians who were responsible for having yielded to those mischievous iuttaenoss. He for 

3() 
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one did not in any way dieown responsibility for the nnhappy oomntunal sitnatlou. But 
what was its remedy ? To what extent could the police force be enlarged to keep peace 
between 33 crores of Hindus and Mussalmans ? If Hindus preponderated in the police 
force the Muslims would have no confidence in if and “ vice versa," That was an un¬ 
fortunate lesson from the Calcutta riots. Communal suspicion was a disease of the mind 
and the cure lay there and not in external remedies. The remedy was in propaganda and 
in expenditure in bringing about better understanding between the two communities. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani referred to the recommendation of the Armed Police Force 
Committee which consisted of three spuior members of the Civil Service and three senior 
police officers, including the present Inspector-General, The speaker failed to understand 
why the Government should treat lightly the recommendations of such a committee. 
Proceeding, Mr. Ohiniamani quoted figures to show that the total number of fire arms with 
which the police were armed was the largest in tho United Provinces compared to Bombay 
Madras, Bengal and the Punjab. He also pointed out that the reported offences against 
public tranquillity were leas in the United Provinces than in any other major Province in 
India. The speaker further pointed out that the expenditure on the police in the United 
Ptovinoea bad, since 1920-21 till the current year, increased by over 50 par cent. During 
the same period the increase in Madras was by 4 and half per cent, in Bombay by 11, 
Bengal by 13 and half, Punjab by 9 and half, Burma by 6, Bohar by 13 and Assam by 
24 per cent. Proceeding, he said that the remedy for communal tension is not in¬ 
creased armed police but an impartial policy and firm administration. If tho 
Government made up their minds to promulgate and actually to adopt and to puraue a 
policy of strict equity and impartiality and if they made it clear to their District 
Magistrates that the occurrtuce of a riot in the district would bo regarded as a certain 
sign of the failure of that Magistrate In the perfo^'manoe of his duty. I do not say that 
the riots would absolutely stop hut I do affirm that there would be far fewer occurrences 
than have disfigured the history of this Province during the lest few years. 

Raja Kuhsalpal Singh, opposing the motion for reduction, said that a strong police 
force was an insurance against crime. Wherever there were riots the armed police was 
much in demand and that proved that the armed police was the most suited to deal with 
Communal disturbances. 

After some further speeches closure was applied and the Nawab of Ohattari, Home 
Member, in winding up the debate, assured the House that the Armed Police Committee’s 
report would shortly be published. 

The motion tor omission of the total demand on account of the increased armed police 
was put before the House and rejected by 47 votes to 42, but the amendment reducing tho 
demand by Rs, 27,000 was adopted without division. The Government also accepted two 
motions for reductions aggregating to Bs. 18,000 and the entire police demand less 
Rs. 40,000 was next put. Swarajists and Nationalists wanted to reject the entire demand 
but it was voted by 48 votes to 33, 

Other Demands, 

Supplementary estimates under forest (Rs. 2,244), irrigation works (Rs. 19,936) and 
stationery and printing (Rs. 680) ware next voted without much discussion. 

The jail demand of Rs. 2,229 next came up for discussion and there were several 
lively debates in regard to the treatment of prisoners and electric installations in Agra 
and Naini Jails in order to provide punkhas to Europeans and select Indian prisoners. 
The House voted down the amount of Us. 1,000 required for electrification. Another item 
of Rs. 12,600 required for the construction of a quarter for the special medical officer at 
Sultanpur jail where short-term tubercular prisoners are segregated was also voted out and 
the rest of the demand granted. The Council then adjourned. 

Pay of Clarks and Peons. 

On the 23RD JUNE tho Council reassomblel to consider supplementary esti¬ 
mates. 'I hree heavy defeats during the day somewhat counter-balanced a series of 
victories that the Government had during the last two days. The first of these defeats 
related to a token cut moved by Mr, C. Y. Chinlamani who urged that the pay of the 
clerks in the Allahabad High Court shnniil be revised in a manner better than wbat the 
Government intended to do by means of to-day’s supplementary estimates. 

Tho Nawah of Chattari, Home Member, opposing the motion said that the Govern¬ 
ment has gone as far as they deemed fit. 

Mr, Chintamani claimed a division and the token cut was adopted by 49 votes to 26. 

Another Token Cut. 

The second defeat of the Government to-day was also over a token cut move I by 
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“ protect againct placing certain medical ofBoers in Tari Bahadur 
Government estates under the control of the Executive OSioeiB 

as landhoZ?o?e? th^a^e"" 

Mr. Pant’s motion after a short debate was adopted by 41 votes against 33, 


Be-Survey of Districts. 

There was a prolonged debate over the motion for omission of the Bupplementary pro- 
vision of Bs. 13,000 for re-survey work in the three districts of Fyzabad, Bahraioh and 
Sultanpur. Mr, Hahz Hidayat Hussain set the ball rolling and one after another non- 
official members condemned the settlement policy of the Government The refusal of 
the Government to reintroduce the Laud Bevenue Bill which was withdrawn last vear 
because of certain amendments adopted by the Uounoil was severely criticised from all’ 
corners of the House. It may be recalled that the Budget demand of over eight lakhs for 
survey and settlement was refused by the Council in March last and had recently been 
certihed by H. E. the Governor, Members opposing the supplementary demand to-day ad- 
vanoerl arguments similar to those they ha<l put forward in March last and Sir Sam 
O’DonnelJ, in opposing to-day’s motion, said that he had little to add to what he had al¬ 
ready stated in the course of the full dress debate on this question during the Budget 
session. The motion for the omission of the demand was adopted by 66 votes against 22. ^ 

American Boad-making •emonstration. 

An interesting debate relating to the item concerning demonstration of certain 
American road-making machines was in progress when the Council adjourned for the day 
The scope of this experimental work is explained in a printed n ite. Negotiations had been 
been in progress with the Bussell Grader Company of Minnaapolis XI. 8 who have made 
an offer which the Government propose to accept with some modifications. The terms of 
the agreement arc that the Company will send one large and one small road-making 
machine and deliver these at Oawnpore tree of cost. Tlio Company will send a capable 
demonstrator who will operate machines and will be capubio of actually building roads 
and of training Indian operators to handle the machines. The period of demonstration 
will bo three months. The Government will pay the demonstrator first class passage from 
Minneapolis to Cawnpore and back, his hotel bills during the journey and the daily 
allowances. The estimated cost to tlio Oovernment will be Es. 7,000. Swarajist and 
Nationalist members headed by Mr, C. Y, Chintamani were opposed to this demonstration 
whereas the Zamindar members and tho businessmen in the Council favoured it. 

Mr. Chintamani's Motion Withdrawn. 

On the 24TB JUNE the debate on Mr, Chintamani’s u otion for omission of Rs. 20 000 
in the supplementary estimates concerning the demonstration of American road making 
maohiues was resumed. After five hours’ heated discussion tho motion was withdrawn. 

Tlie debate was full of interest and excitement, more particularly because of the ex¬ 
change of personal attacks between supporters and opposers of the motion. 

The amount required for experimental machiues was voted in its entirety. 

The education demand was under discussion when tho Council adjourned’ for the day. 

The “ Pratap " Case Echo, 

On the 2BTH JUNE Babu Ganesh BhaokaT Vidyarlbi, who bad nearly fifty questions 
standing against his name, wanted to know what action Government bad taken against the 
Sob-Inspector of Shikohabad Police Station who had sued him (the questioner) for defama¬ 
tion. It may be mentioned here that this question and Ecveral others following it have 
reference to what is known as the Pratap def.ametion case. Mr. Vidyanhi, who is the 
Editor of “ Pratap," was sued for defamation by the Sub-Inspector of Police. Mr. Vidy- 
arthi was found guilty by the lower court but was acquitted by the High Court who held 
that the allegations against the Sub-Inspector were “ prima faois” true. The High Court at 
first directed that judicial proceedings sliouid bo instituted against tho Sub-Inspector but 
subsequently they withdrew the direction and merely brought to the notice of the District 
Magistrate the observation of the Hon'ble Judges in their judgment concerning the Sub- 
Inspector for snob enquiry and action as he might consider expedient. 

Eeplying to tiie original question to-day, the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, said 
that in accordance with the High Court’s directions the Superintendent of Police wss 
making enquiries which are expected to be completed shortly. On receipt of his report 
the District Magistrate would decide what lurthei action, if any, should be taken in the 
matter 
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Adjournment Motion, 

This anewer gave rise to a policy ot supplementary questions, the replies to which did 
not prove satisfactory to the Swarajist group o£ members and eventually Mr, G, H. Pant 
banded over notice of a motion on an adjournment of the House, 

Before admitting this notice to be in order Bai Bahadur Lala Sitaram, President, re¬ 
marked : “ The House will concede to me the difficulty of deciding the matter ofi band. 
On the one band the Hon’ble Members who put supplementary questions contend that 
the High Court gave definite directions to the Executive to proceed with the case and 
they found the charges against the Police substantiated. On the other band. Government 
says definitely that all that the High Court did was to direct the attention of the Execu¬ 
tive to these and it is for their action and enquiry in any way which the local authorities 
might consider expedient. The whoie theory, therefore, hinges on what High Court says in 
their judgment, 1 had no opportunity of reading privately or publicly this judgment. If 
the House will, therefore, permit me I should like to go through the judgment of the High 
Court first before giving any ruling on the point or any whether the motion is in order, 
I shall give my ruling to-morrow before questions are taken up, 

Mr, Cbintamani'e Cut Motion Carried. 

After question time, the consideration of supplementary estimates was resumed. The 
Education demand was taken up first. Mr. Chintamani moved the omission of the item 
of Ks. 6,040 which was required for le-toofing the bungalow of the Civil Engineering 
College, Boorkee. In his opinion, it was not a matter of urgency. 

Mr. Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction, said tliat the bungalow had a thatched 
roof and its annual repairs cost over a thousand and it would be economic to replace the 
thatched roof by jack arches. The motion for omission was adopted by 43 against 38 votes. 

The rest ot the Education demand was voted in toto. 

There was a prolonged debate on a token motion, the mover of which, Thakur Sadbo 
8ingb, Swarajist, urged that more money should be spent on female education than at 
present and that a portion of the grant to the District Boards should be earmarked for 
education of women. 

Bai Bajeswar Bali, Education Minister, gave a sympathetic reply but the motion 
was pressed. The House rejected it by 63 votes to 20. 

The demand under the head Agriculture was under consideration when the Council 
adjourned for the day, 

Adjourumont Motion Disailovred, 

On the 26TH JUNE the Council re-assembling, Bai Bahadur Lai Sitaram gave a ruling 
disallowing the motion tor adjournment of the House which Pandit G, B, Pant, 
Swarajist leader, gave notice of yesterday in connection with ceriaiu interpellations 
regarding the “ Pratap ” defamation case. The President said be bad read the judgment 
of the High Court Judges and also the correspondence that passed between the High 
Court and the District Magistrate of Mainpuri. The President read out to the House 
extracts from the judgment and correspondence and ruled that Mr. G, B. Pant’s 
grievance that “ the High Court having held that there was a “prima facie" case against 
the Police Inspector of Sblkohabad a fresh enquiry into the same matter by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police is open to serious objection ’’ was not a matter ot urgent public impor¬ 
tance to be discussed in the Council. If any person felt aggrieved by the action of the 
District Magistrate be had bis remedy outside the Council. If was open to any person 
to apply to the High Court in the regular manner asking them to elucidate their order. 
The High Court bad drawn the attention of the District Magistrate to certain observa¬ 
tions made by the Hon'blc Judges in their judgment for such enquiry and action as be 
considered expedient. The President observed that be failed to understand where the 
Council came in, if the District Magistrate bad interpreted the High Court’s order in a 
particular light and acted accordingly. 

Agriculture Grant. 

The adjournment motion being ruled out of order the Council proceeded to discuss 
supplementary estimate under the heads “ Agriculture Industries and Boientific Department.’’ 

Eao Erisbnapal Singh took some objection to the provision for opening a new demons- 
tiation farm at Meerut, 

Mr. OiBikc, Diriotor of AgricuUurp, quoted figures to show that the snceesB of demons¬ 
tration {arms bad led to increase in the cultivated area in the provinces. 

The motion for rcduclion was withdrawn. 

Mr, Chintamani moved a reduction of the amount provided ior the appointment of 3 
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additional Deputy Uireolor of Agriculture. The mover wanted to know why those new 
poBtB were being created. 

Mr. Claike replied that the Department wanted some men to work amongst cultivators 
in their own tieldii and those workers would be organised and controlled by these new 
officers. The motion was withdrawn, 

Industries Demand. 

There were several attacks on the Indnstries demand more particularly against the 
provision for an addiiional Assistant Stores Purchase Officer and a Manager for the Arts 
and Grafts Emporium, Lucknow, The motions for reduction were all rejected and the 
Industries demand was voted and the house adjourned. 

On the 30TH .lUNE the Council concluded its Nainilal session ami adjourned sbie die. 

Three resolutions were disposed of during the day but the only interesting debate 
was on a resolution nioved by a Swarajist member urging that the Government should 
place the draft of the revised Jail Manual before a Committee, consisting of a majority 
of non official members of the Council, for examination and report before it was finally 
adopted and published liy Government. After a prolonged debate in the course of which 
the Hon. the Nawab of Obattari, Horae Member, pointed out tliat tho revision of depart¬ 
mental manuals like the Jail Manual was the sole concern of the Executive and could 
not be entrusted to a committee of non-officials, the resolution was rejected by 42 against 
28 voles. 

The Autumn Session. 

The autumn session of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced on the 
2‘JTH OOTOBBlt in the Council Chamber, Lucknow, with the Hon. Rai Bahadur Lala 
Sita Ram, Presidr nt, in the chair, to transact official business, but adjourned shortly 
after question time till Monday, as the non-offleiai members strongly protested that they 
bad no notice whatsoever that the hon. the Nawab of Cbattaii, Home Member, was going 
to introduce to-day the Naik Girls’ Protection Bill and that in fact they were quite in the 
daik, until they entered the room, about the nature of official business. 

Naik Girls Protection Bill. 

On the 3lSi OCTOBER after a short discussion in which an interesting suggestion 
was made by Mr, Oesanges to coopt two Naik women on the select committee, the Home 
Member’s motion 10 ref..r the Naik Girls’ Protection Bill to a select committee was carried 
without any opposition. The Bill received a hearty welcome from all quarters of the 
House as an attempt for moral and social uplift of a helpless aud degraded community, 
wbioh is exploited by interested people for their own benefit. 

It is noteworthy that the initiative for this much-needed social reform came originally 
from the non-official members of the last Council. On Beptember lUh, 1924, the Legis¬ 
lative Council adopted a resolution moveil by Bai Bahadur Tbakur Mashal Singh reoom- 
mending that the Government should take steps to put a stop to the selling, buying and 
bringing up of minor girls (or immoral purposes, with special reference to the districts of 
Nainital, Almota and Garhwal, The Government appointed a committee to consider the 
question aud the committee was of opinion that legislation ought to be undertaaen. The 
problem was most acute in tho case of the Naik community of Eumaun, where members 
are, with some exceptions, in the habit of bringing up all their girls to a life of prosti- 
tntiou. It was proposed to check this immoral practice by legislation, to effect the 
registration and restriction of movements of minor girls of that community aud separa¬ 
tion where necessary of such girls from tbeii parents and guardians. 

It appeared from the speech of one of the members that a memorial signed by 
27 Naik women has been sent to all members of the Council presenting their point of view 
in regard to this legislation, 

Bex Bat Removal. 

On the 1ST NOVEMBER Mr. Mukandilal, Deputy President, moved a resolution 
urging upon the Government to remove sex disqualitication for women in regard to election 
and nomination to tbe Legislative Council, 

The mover pointed on that similar resolutions had been adopted by the Madras, 
Central Provinens, Bombay, Assam and Punjab Councils as well as by the Legislative 
Assembly, In tbe Madras Council a nominated lady member had been elected as Deputy 
President, Bevi rai women's organisations in U. T’. bad also urged the removal of the sex 
bar. In the twentii th century, throughout the world, women were moving hand in band 
with men in all walks of life. Ho failed to understand why the United Provinces should 
remain a centuiy behind the rest of the world. 
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From all sections of the Houfe, the motion received a hearty support, and was adopted 
unanimously, 

Babn Sbyamla] moved a resolution reooraniending to the Grovernment, in its f rana- 
forred half, to increase the grants to the district boards for medical purposes* The 
resolution was under discussion, when the Gonnoil adjourned for the day. 

Separation of Functions. 

On the 2ND NOVEMBER Pandit V, N, Tewari (Nationalist) moved that the Governor- 
in-Conncil should take steps to bring about, without any further delay, the complete 
fieparatioD of judicial and executive functions. Pandit Tevvari gave a long history of the 
agitation in this country for this reform. Ho referred to the recent questions in the 
Assembly put by Mr. H. N, Kunzru and the replies thereto given by the Goveroor-desiguato 
of XJ, P., and expressed a doubt if the Government seriously intended to bring about the 
reform. Two Secretaries of State for India had said in the Houso of Lords that they were 
prevented from carrying out this I of mm by want of funds* Sir William Vincent, as the 
Home Member of the Government of India, had stated that if any Provincial Government 
wanted to introduce the reform, the Covernmont of India would not stand in the way, 
Accordingly, the U, P* Council had repeatedly urged upon the Qovornment to introduce 
it in the United Provinces. The agitation in the Assembly and in the Council seemed to 
have borne little fruit. He hoped the 0, P. Ccrncil would once again make it known that 
it was emphatically of the opinlou that the uform was not only essential, but absolutely 
urgent. 

There were numerous speeches in support of the motion, and none opposed it. 

The Home Member said the Local Government’s attitude in regard to the question 
was well known. The matter was in the hamts of the Government of India, who, he 
understooti, were corresponding with the Secretary of State. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Medical Grants to District Boards, 

After the disposal of supplementary estimates the OouociJ proceeded to discuss the 
resolution of Babu Shyamlal recomTicnding to H. E. the Governor acting with his Ministers, 
to increase the grant to the District Boards for medical purposea. 

Hal Rajeswar Bali, Minister of Public Health, in the course of his reply, admitted 
that there was much need for increased medical relief in the rural areas, and said tho 
Government were trying to do their beet with the funds at their disposal. The Government 
had two or three schemes in hand, and were going to appoint a Committee to consider them, 

Babu ShyamJaPs resolution was adopted without any opposition. 

Reclamation of Criminal Tribes, 

Pundit R. B. Tiiwari (Nutionalisl) m-xt moved a resolution to tho effect, that the 
Government should take early st ps to entrust tho reclamation of criminal tribes to 
such social and philanthiophic organisations of the faith professed by the tribes concerned, 
as were willing to undertake the work. 

Tho Homo Member paid a tribute to the excellent work dono by the Salvation Army 
for the moral and material uplift of the criminal tribes, and expressed his regret at the 
wild attacks levelled at them by some criiics. On more than one occasion thoir work 
had been commended by such men as Mr. Chintamani, Syed Raza All and Rai Lala Sitarara 
Bahadur, The resolution was carried, 

CensuiG on Police Officer. 

On tho 3RD NOVEMBER Mr. Govindballav Pant asked wliat action tho Government 
took against the Sub-Inspector of Sbikohabad, whoso complaint for defamation against 
Pandit Ganesh Shankar Vidhyarthi, Swarajist, from Cawnpore, had been dismissed by the 
Allahabad High Court, Mr, Pant further wanted to know if the Sub-Inspector was 
either suspended or prosecuted in view of the remarks made by the Judges of the High 
CouTt in the course of their judgment. 

The Home Member, in reply, stated that inquiries were made, and the District 
Magistrate came to the conclusion that procuedings against the Sub-Inspector were not 
likely to be successful. The Government accepted the conclusion. 

There was a volley of supplementary questions, and eventually the Swarajist Leader 
gave notice of a motion to" adjournment to discuss the action of the Government in 
taking no proceedings against the Sub-Inspector, notwithstanding a suggestiuu to that 
effect from the judges of the High Court. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sita Bam, President, ruled tho motion in order ; and said that 
subject to the sanction of H* E, the Governor, the motion would be taken up for discussion 
lit iintheftfternoon, 
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In rcp!y to a quory from Mr. Pant at 4 o'clock, the President informed the Swarajist 
Leader that H. H, the Governor had disallowed his motion for adjournment. 

This announcement was promptly followed by a walk out of the S warajists. The 
Council adjourned shortly afterwards. 

Early in the day, there was a lively debate ou the resolution moved by Mr. A. P. Dube, 
Di'pntj Leader of the Swaraj Party, urging the discontinuance of the system of appointing 
hoc committees for the seloolion of candidates for posts in the transferred departments, 
and recommending the appointment instead of a permanent committee, consisting of five 
members elected annually by the Council with two members co-opted in each case on the 
recommendation of the Government. 

The renolution was supported by several Swarajist members, but opposed by the Minis¬ 
terialists. 

Speaking on behalf of himself and his ooileagncs Sai Rajeswar Bali, Minister for Edu¬ 
cation, said that under the Constitution, the Ministers had themselves the right of making 
such appointments but they appointed ‘ ad hoc ’ committees in order to benefit by expert 
advice in regard to the suitability or otherwise of the canfidates. 

The mover of the resolution wanted to deprive the Minister of the power of making 
appoinlrntni; in their own departments. To this proposal, the Ministers, so long as they 
enjoyed the confidence of the House, could not consent. 

Mr. Dube's resolution was negatived without a division. The House then adjourned, 

Ministers and the Official Bloc, 

Ou the ITH NOVEMBER except for interpellations, the only business transacted in 
this day’s prolonged meeting of the Council was the di-eussion and eventual rejection of a 
resolution which involveil an interesting issue of constitutional propriety. 

Babu Sampurnanand of the Swarajist Party, moved a resolution asking the Govern¬ 
ment to accept the coiiviintion that in all matters coming up before the Council con- 
corning tho transferred departments, including votes of “ no-oonfldcnce" against the 
Ministers, tie official members should abstain from voting, The motion was strongly 
supported by the Swarajists and Nationalist members headed by Mr. C. V. ChintamanI, 
Ex-Minister, and was equally vehemently opposed by the officials and Ministerialists. 
Thera were nearly thirty speeches, in spite of tho fact that closure was urged on more than 
one occasion 

Mutual recriminations were not lacking. Mr. Cbintamani was poinledly asked what 
would have been his attitude to the mol ion, if he were a Minister, 

The mt'ver of tho rosolulion and his supporters said there was no such uneleoted 
official bloc in any of the foreign legislatures and expressed the view that the Ministers 
should rema n in office only 8) long as they enjoyed the coiiiidenoa of the majority of the 
elected members, in other words of the representatives of the people. That was in strict 
accordance with the spirit of tho Uefonns ; and although it had nut been embodied in the 
Government of India Act, the Joint Parliamentary Committee in its report and Mr, 
Montagu, in his speeches in the House of Commons, had expressed the viuw that the 
Ministers shouUi not remain in office with tho help of official votes. 

Raja Kushaipal Singh, who was the first in the field on behalf of the Government, 
maintained that in the first place the resolution was decidedly belated, and secondly that it 
was not in conformity with tho spirit of the present Constitution. The proper time to 
have established the convention was when the Refoims first came into operation. The 
Royal Comiaission was about to come out to India to examine tho Constitution and it was 
not the proper time to make experiments untried liitherto in the country. 

Khan Bahadur Hafm Hidayat Hussain was of the opinion that the official element 
must continue to ixist in the Councils in order to safeguard tlie interests of the minorities. 

The Khan Bahadur was taken to task by his co-citizen, Babu Vikramjit Bingh, who 
observed that whatever others might do liis Muslim colleague from Cawupore was Bure to 
drag the King Charles’ head of communalism in all the discussions in the Council. 

Baja Bambhudaynl was of the opinion that the rcEolution should bo dropped, but 
brought in row and then to keep the Ministers in cliecU and constant fear. 

At this stage, closure was applied for and tho President put the closure motion to vote. 

It was turned down by 46 votes to 34. 

Mr. Syed Habiliullah, a ministerial supporter, wanted to know why. If tho proposed 
convention v^ias good and desirable, it bad not been suggested by Mr. Cbintamani when 
he was the Minister. 

Mr, Cbintamani followed quickly and quoted instances to prove that he and hia 
colleagues, were ever rcaily to resign whenever they found they had not a non-official majo¬ 
rity behind them. They had never depended on official votes in order to remain in office. 
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Wbat bis attitude would have been, had such a resolution come up when he was in office, 
was a matter of speculation, But eappnslcg ho was opposed to it, then was not there the 
saying “we live to learn."? The Royal Commission would not thiot very highly of the 
Ministers and therefore, of the supporters of it, if it found that the U, P, Ministers relied 
for nourishment on the Mellin’s food of official support, and not on the mother's milk of 
the elected maiority. With a full knowledge of the facts, and from his experience as 
Minister, he could affirm that the official membu’s were not the supporters of India's 
progress, 

Rai Rajeswar Bali, Education Minister, said he could unhesitatingly assert that 
dyarchy was not only an unworkable, but even a vicious system. If he opposed the resolu¬ 
tion, it should not be taken for granted that he was in favour of relying on the official 
voles. Dyarchy had Introduced factors under which it was difficult to form parties on 
sound political lines. Dyarchy was in itself defective, and the existence of the official 
bloCt with its voting power, was one of its concomitants, 

Mr, Pant, Swarajist leader, asked the Ednoation Minister why be should not join the 
Swarajists, for removing at least one defect in the ‘‘unworkable” dyarchy, by accepting 
the resolution. He failed to understand why the party system of Qovernment could not 
be developed even under the present Constitution. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Ehau thought that the purpose of the mover of the resolution 
would be well served, if it was made known to the coming Royal Commission that a section 
of Indian opinion favoured the view that the Ministers should remain in office only if 
they enjoyed the confidence of the majority of the elected members, 

Mr. S. Q. Jackson, elected European representative, was of the opinion that the 
existence of the European official bloc was essential in order to settle disputes between 
the Hindu and Muslim representatives in the Conneii. 

Sir Sam O'Donnell refuted the allegation that he had ever opposed any proposal 
which was conducive to Indian's progress. It might be that his angle of vision was not 
identical with that of his critics. The particular proposition before the House, In his 
opinion, was demonstrably belated. If It was a constitutional impropriety that the official 
members should vote on a transferred subject, the point should have been raised some 
years earlier. Its importance appeared to have dawned suddenly, seven years after the 
introduction of the Reforms. It was idle to suggest that in the short interval which 
remained before the Statutory Commission was appointed an entirely new convention 
should be established. 

The resolution was enventuaUy put before the House, and was defeated by 60 votes 
to 33. 

The Council then adjourned sine die^ 



The Burma Legislative Council. 

The monsoon session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced on the 
4TH JULY, its first elected president Mr. Oscar deGlanville presiding. The day 
was devoted to official business. 

After interpellations the Finance Member moved several amendments to the 
Council Standing Orders regarding allotment of days for non-official business, 
claim for division and time limit for the speakers on certain occasions. The 
motion was referred to a Select Committee. 

Of other official Bills transacted to-day the Bill introduced by the Home 
Member further to amend Burma Village Act 1907 evoked discussion and oppo¬ 
sition from several non-officials. The object of the Bill was to revive certain 
powers of Deputy Commissioners which they originally exercised and which were 
modified in 1924. The Government were of opinion that this revival was neces¬ 
sary for the protection of the villages as most of the Village Committees were in¬ 
capable of taking necessary steps, the system being still in its fnfancy. Discussion 
on the amendments moved were not completed vvhen the House adjourned. 

Non-official Bills. 

On the 5TH JULY, a non-official Bill and two non official resolutions were 
disposed of. The Dill was moved by Dr. N. K. Parakosh to amend the 
Burma Midwives and Nurses Act, 1922, the object being to stop altogether un¬ 
qualified midwifery practice in area in which there are resident a sufficient 
number of qualified midwives and medical practitioners to attend to the want of 
expectant mothers of all communities and their infants. The Bill was passed 
without opposidon with a minor amendment. 

U. B. Pe moved the first resolution, recommending to Government to take 
steps to translate scientific and other useful books into Burmese with a view to 
securing a wider defusion of knowledges, also to provide text books to teach these 
subjects through the medum of Burmese in schools and colleges in Burma and_ to 
allot not less than a lakh of rupees for a good start for such work. In moving 
the resolution the mover criticised the present educational system, characterising 
it as unnatural, valueless and ruinous. It denationalised the people, undermined 
their religion, killed the literature and produced hybrids who were neither 
European nor Burman. 

After some discussion the Education Minister, in stating the reasons for 
Government inability to accept the resolution, said that there was an absence 
of constructive information in the resolution. He pointed out that the Govern¬ 
ment had not deviated from its policy of encouraging the study of Burmese and 
the translation of wellknown literature into tliat language. The Government were 
doing all they could in the matter. The motion was pressed to a division and lost. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. L. H. Wellington recommended to the 
Government that instructions should be issued to all the officials to refrain from 
unnecessarily interfering in matters pertaining to the internal administration of 
all self-governing bodies. The mover cited some cases in support of his motion. 
Government benches explained the cases cited by the mover and supporters of 
the resolution and the points raised by them. The Hon. Dr. Da Yin, opposing 
did not find any proof of any unnecessary interference by the local officials and 
Said that whenever the latter interfered there was justification for the same. The 
motion was lost. The Council adjourned. 

Capitation Tax. 

On the 7TH JULY the Council discussed Mr. U. Ba Pe’s resolution recom¬ 
mending to the Government to cancel the proposal to grant the exclusive right of 
manufacture and sale of “ hlawzaye ” indigenous liquor in Rangoon town district 
to one firm or individual. The resolution was lost. 

37 
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Mr. U. Pu moved a resolution recommending the Government to Stop the col¬ 
lection of capitation and “ thathameda ” taxes from the ist January 1928, The 
mover referred to the report of the recent enquiry committee and regretted that 
the Government did not accept the recommendations of the committee one of 
which suggested that the Government of India should be asked to forego the part 
of revenues from Burma of the duties on rice, petroleum etc. 

The Finance Member in reply said that similar resolutions were moved in the 
council on two previous occasions and the Government had pointed out that they 
could not do without this large sum of money and they decided to leave the matter 
to the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. After the report of this Committee 
was published in the next session a committee was appointed by the Government 
to find substitutes for these taxes. The members on the opposite bench declined 
to serve on the committee and so unfortunately the committee comprised of 
persons who usually supported the Government. The committee announced that 
the taxes .could not be abolished but that proceeds should be devoted to the im¬ 
provement of transferred subjects such as education, sanitation, public health etc. 
The same view was taken by the Indian Taxation Committee. The revenue from 
the taxes comprised ten per cent of the total provincial revenue and the Secretary 
of State had definitely ordered that no provincial Government should do away 
with a substantial portion of its revenue without his previous sanction. Burma 
was not the only province with this grievance. The impression that prevailed 
was that Burma was rich but an undeveloped country. Mistaken as this idea 
was nevertheless it did prevail in India. He opposed the resolution which when 
pressed to a division was lost, 28 voting for and 13 against. 

Corruption in Judiciary. 

On (he 8TH JULY after an interesting debate on bribery and curruption the 
Council passed the following resolution moved by Mr. U. Ba Han of Tharrawaddy 
(North) “that this Council recommends to the Government of Burma to take 
necessary steps to make provision in the Burma courts manual to the effect that 
every judge and magistrate of all courts of justice in Burma should take an oath 
before the commencement of his judicial or magisterial functions for the day that 
he will administer justice to the best of his ability and will not be swayed by 
personal motives, or anger or fear or wilful ignorajice.” Official members 
remained neutral and the motion was carried without a division. 

The People’s Party’s Walk-out. 

On the 9TH JULY the Council concluded its sitting and was prorogued after 
the disposal of all Government business on the agenda, the day being an official one, 

Mr. U. Pu, ex-Minister, made a Statement on behalf of the People’s Party and 
then walked out of the Council, followed by all the other members of the party. 
He Said that during the regime of the late Sir Mg Kin as Home Member the party 
(Nationalist) he led was almost always in opposition to the Government. Yet 
the atmosphere of the House was very different from what it was now. The late 
Home Member and his colleagues made a genuine attempt to work the Reforms 
to success and in spite of the great differences of opinion the House fully main¬ 
tained its dignity. But he regretted that that was no longer the case. 

That was not, the speaker said, the fault of the President. The Government 
had caused the secession of certain members from their party and with the aid 
of those supporters had utilised the whole weight of the official bloc to stiffle the 
people’s aspirations and thwart their progress. The presence of the nominated 
and official members in the House was against all modern democratic ideals. 
The speaker continued that the financial policy of the Government was ruinous 
to the country, but no serious attempts were made to curtail the expenditure. It 
was clear that the Government had no regard whatever for the wishes of the 
people’s representatives. Concluding, he said it was no use for them to remain 
in this Council any more or attend the next session in December. 

After the withdrawl of the Party the House passed several amendments to 
the Council Standing Orders, some additional and supplementary grants and 
several Bills, including the Bill to amend the law relating to punishment by 
whipping. This Bill was in accordance with the recommendations made by the 
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Crime and Murder Enquiry Committee. The object of the Bill is to check the 
increase in violent crimes. 

During the transaction of business the Finance Member (leader of the 
House) referring to the People’s Party’s walk-oot, said that the allegations 
made by the Party were based on flimsy grounds and repudiated the charges 
levelled against the Government, ft was only late last night that the idea of 
walking out got into their heads after an informal discussion between the speaker 
and the Party with regard to the business of non-official days during {he next 
session in fDecember. The spirit they had been showing, indicating their inability 
to stand defeat, would not advance the Reforms, but would rather retard them. 
He expressed regret at this morning’s exhibition by the People’s Party because 
of the very serious effect it might have on the Reforms in Burma in the future. 
The opponents of the grant of further Reforms would claim that the morning’s 
exhibition was convincing proof of the unfitness of the intelligentsia of Burma, 
not only for a further measure of the Reforms, but even for the retention of the 
present Reforms. 

The December Session> 

The Burma Legislative Council commenced its two days’ session on the 
13TH DECEMBER, business transacted being purely official. 

The members of the People’s Patty, who formed the opposition in the Council 
and walked out of the last meeting were absent. 

Sir H. Butler’s Farewell Speech. 

On the 14TH DECEMBER in the course of his farewell address to the 
Council, Sir H. Butler said :— 

Mr. President and gentlemen,— 

This is the last meeting of the I-egislative Council to be held during my 
term of office. We have had five years of strenuous work together. The first 
yeats were largely occupied in dealing with political agitation, in suppressing 
a dangerous movement against payment of taxes, and in organizing a campaign 
against a widespread outbreak of crime. Thanks to the untiring efforts of 
our officers and especially of the police and the magistracy, and thanks also to 
the support of the Legislative Council and the public, the province is now poli¬ 
tically quiet and crime is being checked and gradually brought under control. 
Murder is still very prevalent but other violent crime has already to some extent 
been reduced. The people are co operating with the Government and there is 
a growing regard for law and order. The police force has been reorganized, the 
magistracy has been strengthened, real progress has been made in the separa¬ 
tion of judicial and executive functions. The salaries of officials of all ranks 
have been raised. The Village Act has been revised and the remuneration of 
village headmen, who are the pivots of the administration, has been freely 
improved by a system of liberal rewards. Communications by road and rail 
have been greatly extended, the long wanted bridge over the irrawaddy at 
Sagaing has been commenced ; an experiment, so far promising, has been made 
in the employment of prisoners on roads and in quarries; education, sani¬ 
tation and public health have advanced ; in education there are now nearly 
10,000 more scholars than there were five years ago and the expenditure in the 
quinquennium has increased by over 75 lakhs of rupees; the needs of vernacular 
education are being met so far aS funds permit; a medical college iS being built 
and an intermediate college has been established at Mandalay; a big scheme 
for developing technical and practical education has been drawn up by a com 
mittee ably presided over by Mr. Niven; the extension of scout-craft and 
physical culture and the provision of playing grounds in Rangoon have been 
considered by committees ably presided over by Sir Benjamin Heald and Mr. 
Gavin-Scott; a beginning is being made in the development of our valuable 
fisheries ; a large building programme has been accomplished ; forest policy has 
been laid down and is being pushed ahead ; in agriculture we have started new 
Seed farms and are training subordinate staff preparatory. I hope to a big 
advance when we receive the advice of the Royal Comreission on Agriculture, 
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The People’s Party Manifesto. 

On the 12th September the Government issued a lengthy press oommum'iino in reply 
to the People’s Party manifesto. The communique says ; 

On the last day of the monsoon session of the Burma Legislative Council on the 
9th July 1927, the leaflet of the so-called People’s Party announced that for the rrason 
which he detailed, the members of his party did not propose to take any further part in 
the prooefdiugs of the session, or to attend the short session in BiCembor. He then left 
the Council Chamber, followed by a few members of the patty who had attended the 
meeting. On the 12tb August there appeared in the Bangoon press, a lengthy manifesto 
issued from the headquarters of the People’s Parly, charging the Government with a 
change in the spirit of working the Keformed Constitution and enumerating several cases 
in which the Government had used official votes “ to defeat measures brought forward by 
the people’s representatives." 

The manifesto concludes with a challenge to the Government to move the Parlia: 
ment to hold an immediate enquiry into the manner in which the Beforms have been 
worked in Burma or in the alternative to dissolve the present Council, and call lor a 
general election. 

The manifesto contains numerous mis-statements and unwarranted deductions, says 
the communique. After dealing with some of the important of them, the communique 
concludes ;—“ The foregoing examination of the manifesto shows, that it contains many 
mis-representations and errors regarding facts which were within the cognizance of its 
authors. There is nothing in the manifesto to justify an immediate inquiry into tho 
working of the Reforms in Burma or for the dissolution of the present Council and for a 
general election. A demand for dissolution is appropriate, when it comes from a minotity 
which is growing ill strength. It is not BO wlicn if comes from a minority, which is admit¬ 
tedly decreasing in numbers.” 

Rejoinder to Covt. Cominunique, 

On the 2l6t November the People’s Party issued to the press a lengthy rejoinder fo tho 
Govt, communique in the course of which It says : 

Notwithstanding the verbose statement of the Government, the fact however remains 
that, although the representatives of the people have been urging the Government to im¬ 
prove the economic condition of the people, the Government have been either lukewarm 
or indifferent. It is no wonder that we are compelled to come to tlic conclusion that the 
Government are reluctant to ameliorate the condition of the people, as such a course might 
clash with the vested interests of the foreign capitalists, 

A word may be said about the walk-out and the petulant cry of •'children’’by the 
Hon, Finance Member, when the Opposition members walked out of the Council. The 
press communique made a subtle attempt to cover op this incident and made out that the 
enemhs of Burma’s progress would make capital out of this walk-out. It may be of in¬ 
terest here to mention that the People's Party is not the only party that has resorted to 
vvalk-out tactics. Last year, during the ejection of members tor the Education Advisory 
Committee, when Mr. U. Pu, the leader of the People’s Party, was in the chair, Mr. 
Glanville, then the leader of the Independent Party and at present the President of the 
Legislative Connoi), followed tho same tactics by walking out of the Council, and was 
followed by the European, Indian and Burmese members of bis party, The walk-onl of 
the memjjers of the Labour Party in Parliament is known all the world over. Recently the 
European members of tho Bombay Improvement Trust are reported to have walked out 
when discussion took place on tho question of stopping advertisements in “ The Statesman” 
If the intelligentsia of Burma is not fit lot self-government, are wo to fake it that these 
European members are fit to govern us ? 

We still maintain that the Government have entirely failed to refute the main oon- 
teutioCB of our manifesto, that the actions of the Government are not in accordance with 
the pledges given by Parliament and the best intentions of the authors of the Beforms, and 
that the Government have failed to improve the economic condition of the people, and have 
not taken sufficient interest to give flnanciai assistance to tlie agriculturist:. 

If the present Government is sure of growing in strength, it should not be afraid to 
follow the steps of the Cosgrave Government of Ireland to disolve tho present Oonncil, and 
call for a general election as suggested in our manifesto. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

Unusual interest attached to the proceedings of the Punjab Legislative 
Council for the brief summer session which opened on the 18th July in Barnes 
Court, Simla. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency’s motion for a grant for additional police for 
Lahore raised a lively debate. Sir Geoffrey while speaking generally on the 
nature of the demands, had assured the House that these were mostly of a non¬ 
recurring nature, as the Government was conducting a stock-taking review of 
their resources and would piece together their proposals into a really well con¬ 
ceived picture of development before coming to the Council next autumn session. 
As this remission was the last of the windfalls they must undertake schemes with 
proper foresight. 

Sardar Habibullah spoke strongly against the attempts to recruit Gurkhas 
and the like to the police. 

Sir Geoffrey replied that the experience of Amritsar riots was that Gurkhas 
inspired a sense of security as they were found to be partial neither to the Muslims 
nor to the Hindus, Therefore, out of total of 350 additional police, 9 Gurkha 
head constables and 77 foot constables had been recruited. Of the remainder 
of 350 there were’two head constables each belonging to the Sikh, Hindu and 
Muslim communities, and 84 Sikh constables, i22 Hindus and 67 Muslims. This 
was entirely in consonance with the Government’s policy. As about 75 per cent 
of the police of the Province was Muslim there was a preponderance of this com¬ 
munity. New recruits were mainly drawn from Hindu and Sikh martial classes 
on attractive terms and had semi-military duties. 

Mr. Afzal Haq raised a debate on the motion for censuring the police for 
beating undertrial prisoners and volunteers on arrest during the Lahore riots. 
He was supported warmly by Dr, Alara, 

Sir Geoffrey rei;udiated the charges and dwelt on the part played by the mover 
in the unfortunate events which were a blot on the honour of the House of which 
he was a member. 

President; These charges cannot be preferred incidentally. The Hon’ble 
Member must move an independent and substantive resolution if he wishes to 
make charges against another member. 

Sir Geoffrey said that this Khilafat organization vvas trying to revive its 
old tactics seeing their dupes in trouble and themselves collecting funds and 
disposing them of to their own satisfaction. (Laughter). He was gratified that 
more temperate counsels had prevailed at Lahore and that the people would not 
be misled by the cries of Islam in danger. Once Islam was in serious danger 
and it was the British Government that at Laushanne helped Islam. Could they 
not then trust their Local Government to see them through a temporary and 
purely local difficulty ? The motion was rejected, only two supporting it. 

Court Fees Act. 

The Bill of Sir Geoffrey to amend the Court Fees Act was opposed by Mr, 
Lai Singh and rejected. 

Sir Geoffrey declared that the Government itself had not yet made up its 
mind regarding its desirability, but wanted to sound the public opinion. 

The Multan Riots. 

Finally Mr. Maqbool’s adjournment motion, which had been admitted earlier 
in the day, to discuss the Multan riots and the prevention of such riots raised 
very interesting debate, Mr. Maqbool was for a special measure to penalise the 
communal desperados. 

Mr. Craik declared from an intimate knowledge of the past five years that 
the Punjab vernacular press was the most virulent, obscence and fomenter of 
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communal troubles in all the provinces and largely caused communal hatred. 
The more a peper lied the more it sold and he was convinced that all this was 
done for pecuniary gain. He wanted a definite encouragement from the Council 
and an expression of its opinion that the law must be strengthened. 

Pundit Nank Chand assured the House that the whole province would wel¬ 
come such a measure. Sir Abdul Qadir also supported the motion. 

Rana Ferozedin and Dr. Alain held that public opinion must first improve, 
as it was reflected in the press. 

Raja Narendra Nath was sceptical of the success of the proposal. Sir 
Geoflfrey de Montmorency, replying to the suggestions made by several members 
for a Round Table Conference, said that the matter would be considered, but 
there must first be a desire for such unity. Press legislation, he said, would 
have to be of an All-India character. The motion was talked out. 

On the 19TH JULY the Council despite official opposition carried a resolution 
of Chaudhuri Ram Singh urging that income derived from resin obtained from 
Shemilat forests of Kangara district be distributed amongst Zainindar proprietors 
of Shamilat. Mr. Barron and other official speakers showed that Government’s 
treatment was generous as compared with those of their predecessors or of 
neighbouring Hill Chiefs. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh moved a resolution urging efficiency as the sole test for 
recruitment to services. Interesting debate ensued in which Mr. Dulichand and 
others challenged this view. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency re-stated Govern 
ment’s policy and the resolution was withdrawn. 

On the 21ST JULY the Council discussed and rejected without division 
three non-official resolutions. Sardar Hira Sing’s motion urging the release 
of all political prisoners was opposed by some who condemned those convicted of 
violent crimes. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency said that practically all non-co-operation pri¬ 
soners were released while of Gurdwara prisoners, only six were left who could 
obtain release by fulfilling honourable conditions. As regards thirty-three prisoners 
convicted during the war they were very dangerous and therefore their release 
could not be entertained, the forty-one prisoners convicted during the Punjab 
disturbances were all blood-thirsty and dangerous and they too could not be 
released, for the last two cl.nsscs of people the Government had not even a shade 
of Sympathy. Sir Getffrey detailed numerous releases ordered as a result of 
clemency on the recent eccasions. 

The other two motions which were also rejected were those of Dr. Allani 
who pleaded for extension ol canal to Shahpur and of Dr. Nanak Chand who 
urged primary education through the medium of Punjabi and Hindi. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh’s proposal for compulsory physical training in all schools 
was under consideration when the Council adjourned. 

On the 22ND JULY the Council concluded its brief monsoon session. Sardar 
Ujjalsingb’s resolution urging a Committee to draw up a scheme of compulsory 
physical training in all educational institutions was replied to by Mr. Manoharlal, 
the Education Minister, and Sir George Anderson, the Director of Public 
Instruction, who were able to show how schemes bad already been put in opera¬ 
tion which, however small in the beginning, were intended in course of time to 
provide all the institutions with teachers who would supplement and even sup¬ 
plant the work of the drill instructors. Medical treatment, following up medical 
inspection, had also been introduced in six districts. In view of the assurance of 
genuine interest of the Ministry in the movement the mover withdrew his resolution. 

Lai Bodhraj urged the apppintment of a Committee to revise the pay of 
clerks drawing Rs. 100 per month or less with a view to giving them a living wage 
and stamp out cortupt'en. Mr, Emerson showed that the last revision was 
generous and that the questions of individual hardships were continually being 
dealt with. The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

Before adjourning the Council sine die the President expressed grateful 
Jhanks to the Governor and Lady Hailey for allowing the use of the hail at great 
inconvenience to themselves. 
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The Winter Session. 

Ths Winter Session of the Punjab Council commenced at Lahore on the 2tS T 
NOVEMBER 1927. After interpellations Sir Geoffrey de Mintcnorency, Finance 
Member, mode a lengthy statement before supplementary demads were moved 
regarding certain investigations to which he had referred in July last. He gave 
detailed information about the progress made in those investigations and laid on 
the table copies of a paper prepared by Mr. Emerson entitled E'caminatlon of 
Financial Resources and Requirements for the Period 1927-28 to 1930-31 
Inclusive.” 

The Finance member was confilent that a study of the detailed figures 
would enable the Members to approach the Budget proposals, when presented, 
with th.ot familiarity and sureness of touch the foundations of which rested in a 
complete understanding of the many complexities of the financial situation and 
which was the only sound basis for informed scrutiny and wise conclusions. 

The Council then voted without much discussion nine demands for supple¬ 
mentary and additional grants. 

Shaikh Mahomed Sadiq’s amendment to the demand moved hy the Finance 
Member for the appointment of ten whaletime stenographers for the courts of 
certain selected senior subordinate judges was ruled out of order by the Presi¬ 
dent. 

On the ajsND NOVEMBKiR, in reply to a question from Raizada Hans Raj , 
as to whether it was a fact that Government officials in the Punjab, especially 
those of the Police Department and the Information Burean, helped Miss Mayo, 
the Government replied that during her visit to the Punjab, Miss Mayo met and 
conversed with officials and non-officials. No official help v/as given to her 
in the Punjab towards the collection of materials for her book. 

Municipal Officers’ Bill. 

The Pun ab Municipal Executive officers’ Bill was severely criticised by 
several sections of non-officials on a motion of Chowdhuri Afzal for the circulation 
of the measure-. Minister Feroze Khan Noon accepted the motion, which was 
carried. 

On the ;;13RI) NOVEMBER Nan-Official resolutions were discussed and 
after four hours’ debate only one resolution was passed and the other was under 
discussion whtm the Council adjourned. 

Lala Gaiigaram moved a resolution recommending Government control of 
the sale of artificial banaspati ghee in the Province by suitable legislation, to 
which an amendment was moved by Lala Gopaldas recommending a prohibiting 
tax on such ghee by municipalities, town committees and notified areas, and 
punishment for the adulteration of pure ghee with such artificial ghee. 

A large section of non-officials strongly supported the resolution, and aked 
the Government to undertake immediately legislation to stop the sale of banaspati 
ghee, which was undermining the health of the people of the Punjab. 

Malik Feroz Khan Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, expressed grati¬ 
tude to the House for throwing very valuable light on the vexed question. 
Personally he felt that banaspati ghee was not conducive to the health of the 
average Indian, and it was a bad substitute for ghee. The question of prohibiting 
the import of the article was not within his power or within the power of the Local 
Government. In order to approach the Government of India for the sanction 
of legislation he desired some material to strengthen his hands, and he was glad 
the mover had brought this resolution. With the authority of the Council’s 
opinion he would now approach the Government of India for suitable legislation 
to stop or check the sale of such ghee. He was also considering the amend¬ 
ment of the Food Adulteration Act in order to bring some sort of measure. 
The Minister considered the suggestion of the mover of the amendment a 
valuable one, and said he had already issued instructions to municipalities to ask 
dealers in artificial ghee to obtain licenses. 

In view of the assurances given by the Minister, the amendment was with¬ 
drawn, and the original resolution being put to the vote was carried, the Govern¬ 
ment not opposing, 
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Barani Tracis. 

The second resolution was moved by Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan, which 
recommended that Rs. to lakhs out of the remission by the Government of India 
in the annual contribution from the Province be set apart annually for the next 
ten years for creating a Special fund for levelling down land revenue in the Pro¬ 
vince, particularly to give relief to such Barani tracts in which the prospects of 
providing irrigation and other facilities for development are remote. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution 
said that the proposition put forward by the mover deserved very deep thought as 
to what its consequences would be. 

Mr, King, Financial Commissioner, quoted statistics showing that land 
revenue was already low in areas tike Hissar and Attock, which were the worst 
Barani tracts, and he challenged anyone in the House to say that revenue in 
these areas was excessive. They were not callous to the requirements of the poorer 
zemindars, and everything possible was done for their relief. He thought the 
proposal contained in the resolution would not benefit zemindars in the long rnn. 

On the 24TH NOVEMBER at question-time Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
informed the House that 14 martial law prisoners were undergoing sentences 
of transportation for life in the Andamans, and their probable date of release 
would be between 1937 and 1938. 

Replying to other questions by Mr. Mohanlal, Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
said that the steps which had been taken by; the Government since 1921 when a 
Committee was appointed to investigate into the separation of the judicial and 
executive functions of the Government and to make recommendations were as 
follows: 

The Punjab Civil Service judicial branch had been completely separated, 
recruited and trained. 

Magisterial powers had been taken away from departmental officers as re¬ 
commended by the committee. 

The Government had added to the strength of the Punjab Civil Service with 
a view to securing more rapid and efficient disposal of criminal work by magis¬ 
trates. All districts now had magistrates who had been relieved of executive 
duties, and concentrated on magisterial work. 

The Government did not propose to take further steps at the present time. 

Validating Bill Passed. 

On the 25TH NOVEMBER consideration of the Bill to validate the imposi¬ 
tion of the Haisayat tax by district boards, which had been declared ultra vires 
by the High Court, with retrospective effect from date of imposition, was taken up. 

Mr. Mohanlal strongly protested against the motion, and said by taking the 
Bill into consideration, the Council would be stultifying itself and be setting a 
dangerous precedent. 

Dr, Gopichand said that District Boards and the Governments had made 
a mistake in levying the Haisayat tax, and after the decision of the High Court 
holding the tax illegal, the Council should not try to legalise an illegal act, and 
rob the people of their civil right to claim refund of the amounts collected. 

The motion however, being put to vote was carried, and the bill taken 
into consideration clause by clause. 

Two minor amendments were moved by the Government which were adopted 
I) the Council, without a division. The Bill as amended was then passed, the 
opposition not challenging the division. The Bill gives validity to the tax only 
up to 15th November 1927. The question whether such taxes should be permitted 
in future, is under consideration by the Government of India. 

Earlier in the day, on the motion of Sir Fazl-i Hussain the Punjab Land 
Revenue (amendment) Bill was referred to a select committee after an amend¬ 
ment by Mr. Afzal Haq for its circulation for eliciting public opinion thereon had 
been rejected. The council then adjourned “ sin die." 



The C. P. Legislative Council. 

Council was inaugurated on the 4TH 

AUGUST at Nagpur with a lengthy speech from His Etoellenoy Sir Montagu Butlar, 

Addressing tlie Legislative Council His Excellency said that since the formation of 
ministry evirytbmg lias been settled down to get the best possible results from the consti¬ 
tution which the wisdom of Parliament has framed for the people of India, He surveyed 
many improvements in the Irrigation D,-partment. He then reterre l to the Land E wenue 
payers who want to see resettlement done ami he asked them to b 5 li::va that it was no 
pleasure to Government to increaso the payment which any one had to make for the oom- 
raou good. At the same time the right of tho state to take advantage of the unearned in¬ 
crement accruing to the holders of land lies at the root of the fiscal system of the country 
and can hardly be foregone unless and until throughout Imlia generally a new fiscal 
system is introduoi.’d. Tho Governor referred to the appointment of a Committee to go 
into the question of a medical college and to ooinuier a mass education scheme. 

Referriug to the extentinn of franchise to women he said that female ednoation was 
bonnd to inSuence powerfully for the future good of the provinc'. He said that his 
Government has decided to close the ri-maining liquor shops in tho rural parts of the 
Damoh Disti.et, Ho said that it was settled to take practical strps to promote the study 
erf the vernaculars of iho provinc-s in the University and the appointment of Professors of 
Hindi and Marathi were being proposed. He saw progress in the direction of unity. The 
old friendly relation between European ami Indians had been restored. The tension 
Iwtwcen Hindus and Mahomedans had been relaxed and the friction between Berar and 
( eutral Provinces had been mitigated and he appealed for co-operation in this direction. 
He appealed to all patriotic citinena of this province to soften the relations between the 
Marathi and Hindi speaking areas. 

His Excellency cguclnded his speech by referring to subprovinoial differences In the 
following terms 

I know that there is a Hindi Marathi problem just as there is an Indo-Europoan, 
a HIndu-Mahomedan, a Brahmin-non-Brahmin and a Central Provinces and Berar problem 
and that it has to be faced. All I ask is that in facing it each man shall keep before Ms 
eyes the duty he owes to the province as a whole and that the freedom of question and 
debate in this Council shall bo used with an eye to concord and not to strife. And I would 
go further and ask each and everyone here present to keep in mind the clnlms upon his 
allegiance of Imlia as a nation on equal terms with the other nations of His Maj-'sty's 
Empire has always appealed slroiigly to me. No one who is not blind can fail to sea 
the vast striiles made in recent years towards the achievement of the hlesl set before ns. 

1 do not know when tho Statutory Commission will come but when it does I want it to 
find this province tree from any bickerings which may impair its unity and ready to taka 
its proper place in tho wider uational unity lo which it belongs. 

After His Excellency’s speech the Council adjourneti tor hall an hour and on re¬ 
assembling agreed to refar tho following bills to various Beloot Oommitteea (1) The 0. P, 
Tenancy Araendmemt Bill, ( S) Pievi iition of Adulteration Amendment Bill, (3) C. P. Con¬ 
solidation of Holding Bill, (4) Probation of Offenders Bill. (6) Village Panchayat Amend¬ 
ment Bill, (6) C. 1’. Ohidren Bill, and (7) C. P. Settlement Bill, Several members spoke 
on tbe last bill making many suggestions, Mr. P. K. Mehta said that the bill falls far short 
of the principles laid down in Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. Next the Honour¬ 
able Minister for imcal Sulf-Government moved that the Municipalities Araendmant Bill 
be refered to a Select Committee. The bill gave right ttf appeal to tiic municipal servants 
against tho orders of dismissal etc., by the Munioipality, This clause was strongly 
opposed by Bao Bahadur Kelkar, Ex-Minister and Mr, O. R, Pradhan for giving this right 
to municipal servants. Mr. Kale supported those provisions of tho bill on the ground that 
there was a great need of proteciion to those servaiitg. Some members conlinued their 
attack on the Municipalities Amendment Bill and pleaded for ciiculation to elicit opinions of 
municipalities in the province. 'The Hon’blethe Minister for Local Self-Government agreed 
that it was a retiograde step but held that it was neoesaary to have such a measure to protect 
municipal seivauts and assured the House that Government was not at all anxious to 
tnstal a Deputy Commissioner as an appellate authority. He agreed that the Bill be 
circulated. The bouse also agreed to circulate the Bill amending the present local Self. 
Government Bill. The House then adjourned, 
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On the 6th Angust the Council had a short sitting and after a few interpellations 
adjoarned till the 8TH AUGUST when several non offloial bills were introduced and soma 
of them deferred for publication to elicit public opinion. Consideration of soma bills 
was postponed till next day to suit the oonvenienca of the Hon’bla Minister for Local 
Self-Government. The House ailjmrneil when Mr. Vidya’s Tenancy Bill was being discussed. 

On the STU AUGUST replying to one of the questions Q.ivernment stated that owing 
to increase in duty on country liquor the consumption has fallen from 14,63,877 proof 
gallons in 1919-30 to 4,69,996 in 1926. 

Basim Biots. 

The Home Member gave details about the Basim riots. On the lOth July five cows 
were sacrificed by Moslems and Hindus organlaad a pro'est meeting. The same night five 
men presumably Hindus, entered the house of the Circle Inspector who was out of his 
bouse. One of these five persons carried a sword. On hearing of this the Deputy Oom- 
missioner, Akola, went with a police party and liispetsei the crowd both of Hindus and 
Muslims who were armed with lathis and thus after restoring p»aoi returned to Akola. 
After his return stray fights took place in which one co.istable, 8 Miihomedans and 10 
Hindus were injured, four seriously, one having since died. Section 144 has been applied 
prohibiting the use of lathi for one week. 

Tenancy Bill. 

After questiotl time the Council proceeded with the discussion on Mr. Vidya's motion 
to refer his Tenancy Bill to a Select Committee, Mr. (folson, Chief Secretary, said that 
new amendments were introduced in tim Tenancy Act only seven years ago and Govern¬ 
ment would deprecate tampering with the Bill within such a short period. All non-of&cial 
members wanted that the bill be olrculated for eliciting public opinion. This was agreed to- 

The Council then proceeded to discuss bills wliioh were postponeil yesterday. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Deshmukh wauled to recommit Mr. Chodilal’s Municipalities Amend- 
meat Bill to the Select Committee but his proposition was negatived. Disoussion then 
followed aa to whether nominated members shouid have band in the selection of members 
on Municipalities, The Minister for Local Self-Government was opposed to taking away 
of this right. 

After further discusiion the Connoil rejected Mr. Ohedilal’s amendment by 28 
against 83 votes. The amendment aimed at depriving nominated members of taking part 
in the selection of members in municipality. The Hon’ble Minister for local Self-Govern¬ 
ment moved retaining the clause providing for nomination of officials specially beinnging 
to the technical side of service. The nomination is not to exceed the number of selected 
members and also is not to exceed one fifth of the total strength of the municipality. This 
official amendment was carried, 33 voting for and 29 against. The bill as amended was 
then carrird. 

Mr, Singai then introduced his Slaughter of Animal Amendment Bill, This was 
opposed by Kban B.ahadur Gulam Mobiddin mainly on the ground that the bill was con¬ 
troversial and likely to create bitter feelings between Hindu-Muslim communities. But 
the bouse granted leave to introduce the bill. 

Mr, Dick and the Honble Mr. Marten opposed the bill on the ground that the 
proposed amendment was unnecessary, as there were sufficient safeguards in the present 
Act. Moslem members also opposed the bill as unnecessary and likely to frustrate the 
very obji-cl of preserving cattle for agricultural and dairy purposes. This created some 
excitement amongst Hindu members and there were lobby oonsuUations among them. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Marten pressed his motion for oiroulation but the bouse rejictod it, 
22 voting for and 39 against bis motion and carried the motion to refer the bill to the 
select oommittee. The Oouncil then adjrarned. 

On the lOTH AUGUST the Council after interpellations proceeded with the supple¬ 
mentary demands. Rao Bahadur Kelkar proposed a cut of rupees 66,394 under the head 
Revision of Survey Operations in the Mandla District. The cut was supported by Mr, 
U, D. Pbalak from Mandla on the ground that Mandla District has boon passing through 
a crisis owing to floods and no expenditnru should be incurred. The Hon, Mr. Marten 
demanded a division and the cut was declared carried by forty-two against eighteen. 

Rao Bahadur Kelkar proposed another cut of rupees 76,636 under the head Revision 
of Survey Operation in Bilaspur (Khalsa) Mr. Tliakur Ohhedilal supported the out on the 
ground that the district was not in need of survey operations. The cut was opposed by 
the official members but it was declared carried without division. The third cut 
amounting to rupees 67,213 under the same head in the Bilaspur Ztmindary was also 
declared carried without any division. ' 
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Mr, Gbanaslinm Oupta propnerd a cut nmounlini' to tupees 18,113 under tbo bead 
Map Correction preparatory to regular settlement in Drug District in view of the Settle¬ 
ment Bill on the legislative anvil. Messrs Gordon and Helson stated that the amount 
was required for enquiry and not for settlement operations as anticipated. The cut waB 
declared carried without division, 

Hon, Mr. Tambo moved for a demand amounting to Bs. 9 46 under the head Civil 
and Sessions Courts. The demand was opposed on the ground that there was no pressure 
of work at Akola and other places. At this stagu thu house was adjourned for lunch. 

After lunch Interv.ai the Connell continued disesasion on demand under the head 
Administration of Justice amounting to Bs. 9,426 for appointing additional subordinate 
judges to dispose of pending work. The whole demand was opposed on the ground that 
pending work could hr disposed of by transferring some juiigcs from one place to another 
and curtailing the number of Indidays recently increased. The house rejected the pro¬ 
posed cut without a division ani granted tlie original demand. The house then passed 
(1) demand for criuoaHon Rs. 10,88S ; (2) Rs. 3,000 as giant in aid to co-operative credit; 
(3) demand of Hs, 7,38,122 under head civil works i (4) famine relief Rs, 80,000 to be 
spent In Berar; (6) Bs, 8,000 for public health (6) Us. 1,SO,000 for opening oattla 
breeding and a dairy farm at Eliolipor, Bcrai ; (7) Bs. 2,29,000 to be spent on the road 
in Berar, except Hs. 10,000 to be spent for a female normal school at Amraoti, Tais too 
was granted by the Council after all amen (ments were disposed of. 

The demand of Us. 16,300 for eleciric iiislallation in tlie Government House at 
Facbmarhi was carried, 40 voting tor and 17 against. The Bwaiajists opposed this demand, 
This concluded the Governnient business of the session and the Council aiijouined. 


The Assam Legislative Council. 

In opening the July session of the Assam Legislative Council at Shillong on the 18TH 
JULY, Sir I;»urio Hammond recommended the Goalpara Tenancy Bill and the Assam 
Local Self-Government Amendment Bill to the careful consideration of the members, and 
pointed out that the financial out-look had improved owing to the remission of pro* 
vincial contribution, and that there were signs that the improvement of communicatiuns 
would shortly be taken up in earnest. 

His Excellency congratulated the province on the result of its carapaijn against Kala- 
Azar ; and asked the Councillors to consider the advantages of an extensive auti-raalaria 
campaign. Beferring to imuiigration and the resentment of the indigenous inhrbitaats, Sir 
Laurie said that the province owed not merely its prosperity, bat its very existence to the 
immigrants. He counted It a signal honour to be allowed to follow in the footsteps of the 
great administrators and pioneers of the past and to do what little he could with their 
assistance, towards carrying on, and if peimittrd, expediting, the proeevs of development. 

His Excellency concluded ; “ Let ns work together for the phy.sica! improv meat and 
material development of the province while we see the light upon the hills, lor all too soon 
night coietb, when no man can work.” 

Progressive Redaction of Opium Uatio. 

On the 19TH JULY the debate on Mr. HatibaruPe motion for progressive reduction 
of opium ralio to nil within the coming ten years was taken up. Mr, Hatibarua told the 
House that the vary same resolution though worded in <iiif rrent langnago was moved by 
Rev. Nicolas Roy in 1921 as an ordinary member of the House, but 1921 and 1926 is a long 
periorl and many gallons of water have tlowod down (he Brahmaputra. 

The Hen'blc Minister to the amazement of the Houan rose to oppose his own 19 !1 
resolution. He showed much anxiety for smuggling and enunciated a moilel principle 
that with the reduction of opium ratio smuggling would increase. He admitted in his 
speech that the Excise OfBcars were aware of a vast organisation of smugglers. This was 
what he gathered from his tour in the plains He admitted that the Excise Officers even 
knowing the experience of such organisations were utterly helpless m detecting them. 

The most brilliant epeiclies of (he liay were those of Mr. N. C. Bafdoloi's and Mr. 
Bohini Kumar Choudbury’s, “ Was it not most ridiculous on the part of the Onvemm 'iit 
who threw tboueands of temperance wotkers into jail in 1921 to admit of utter helpless* 
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ness against this net wovk of smugglars’ organisation knowing who the mambsi's of this 
gang wore ? Was it not most ritiicuions on the part of the Government, avmod with all the 
paraphernalia of law and order to admit that the Government who ooul.i engage an army of 
0. I. D. officers in pursuit of harmless political workers was powerless to deal with a band 
of smugglers or was it that the Government in their anxiety to derive profit from this 
opium traffic bolster up this bog y of smuggling of opium into Assam" 1 Thus did Mr, 
Bordoloi and Mr. Ghoudhuvy heckled the Minister. 

Mr, Bohini Kumar Ghoudhury also wanteii an assurance from the Minister that the 
Government would not resort to a campaign of represaion as in 1921. The resolution was 
carried and the division list showed BO for and only 8 against. 

After interpellations which were eventful with passago-at-arma b tween Mr. Bajendra 
Narayan Ghoudhury and the Finance Member, sir. T. P. Chaliha’s resolution regarding the 
compnlsary l egist ration of sales and transfers of cattle and appointment of registrars for 
the purpose was taken into consideration. The Judicial Member in reply admitted that 
the Government had under executive onlcrs already adopted a system oi registration and 
in the absence of any bill tor the purpose, be was powerless. The resolution after a full 
debate having been defeated Mr. Qiipe.ndra Lall Chowdhnry, the Deputy President of the 
house moved his resolution recommending the Government to lake necessary steps for the 
provision of sufficient pasture lands and to taka to necessary legislation which was carried. 

This discussion on the resolution brought to light the horrible grazing conditions in 
Assam, the situation in the permanently se.UIed districts being worse than that in the 
temporarily settled districts where with the paucity of milk supply people fell an easy 
victim to all diseases, Toberculosia like Kalazar had come to slay in Assam. After a 
good deal of discussion the mover of the resolution, howcv.*r, withdrew in favour of 
another retolution which rtoommended only the forra-ation of a committee to ascertain the 
necessity of grazing lauds and to suggest means to satisfy the demand which w.ss however 
•artied. 

As there was no special constituency in Assam for the graduates which had been a 
feature of every pioviace in India under the Beforms Mr, Pareshlal Shorae Chowdhnry 
moved a resolution for the new constitnoncy with an electorate for all the gradnates of 
all Indian and foreign universities of 3 years standing. The resolution though opposed 
by the Judicial Member on the ground of abaence cf any University in Assam, was carried. 
After this the resolution of Mr, Brajcndra Narayan Chowdhury recommending the increase 
of grants for providing funds to the Local Boards by 60 per cent was moved and carried 
and the Council rose for the day. 

Waste Lands of Asium. 

On the 20TH JULY the Assam Excise (Amendment) Bill, 1927 having been passed 
without any discussion the Council took up the resoiuiion of Mr. Bohini Kum.ar C'how- 
dhury regarding the appointment of non-officiaia as the Ilcgistrar of village authorities. 
The Bnral Self-Government Act XX provided tor the appointment of the uon-offloial also 
in this post and the Minister ought to choose the best non-official worker on the lino 
within the ProviDco. The Minister-in-ohargo having given an assurance to be guided by 
the debate the resolution was withdrawn. 

The waste land question was one of the tew burning questions of the day in the small 
province of Assam which is overrun by the European Tea planters. Sj. Nabin Chandra 
Bardoli moved his resolution recommending for a coHeotion of a list of available waste 
lands and tor an invitation of application from native capitalists of the province. It was 
bis intention that in the settlemi nt of those areas preference should be given to the claims 
of the natives. European planters opposed the resolution. The Finance Member oould 
not, accept it on the ground of many difficulties that would crop up at the time of making 
lists of all available tea lands, The debate which was throoghiut uneventful and without 
any passage-at-arms was quite lively and many of the members taking active part openly 
accused the Government with instances of injustice. Earlier in the afternoon the Presi¬ 
dent having had to leave the Chamber the Chair bad to be tak tn by the Deputy President 
Mr. Gopendra Lai Chowdhury, The Deputy President on the Chair being apparently 
misguided by the volume of the cry for ‘‘No” gave a verdict against the r^»«*"tion. When 
the mover sought for a division the division list showed that 24 was for and only 16 
against it; only nine members of the Treasury Benches with 6 planters members and 
Bev. Ivans the member to rcpresint tlie backwaid communities voting against it. 

The last resolution with which the Council rose lor the day was that of Col. Smiles 
which as amended by Babu Gcpentiralal Chowdhury was passed. His resolution recom¬ 
mended that except in years of financial stringency a minimum sum of Es. 6 lacs should 
be provided annually on the metalling of nnmetatled roads in the plain districts of Assam, 
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At (he question time Mr. Basanta Kumar Uas referring to the c raatitutiou of tha 
Shillong General Urban constituency asked ; 

1. (a) Will the Government, bn pleased to state terms and conditions under which 

non-Biitisli poitious of the Shillong Municipality arc held by Qovernmont ? (b) Will 

the Government be further pleased to state the law under which tha non-British teiritoiiea 
were included in Shillong Municipality ? 

2. (a) Will the Government ba pleaseil to slate tbe law on the authority of which 

non-British portions of tha Shillong Municipality have been includsd in the Shtllong 
General Urban Constituency of the Assam Legislative Council? (b) Will tha Government 
be plrased to slate the total number of ('lectors in the Shillong General Urban constituency 
of the Assam Legislative Council and also the total number of these electors who are 
rcsiflents in the non-British portions of the said oonstitmrney ? ( 0 ) Is it a fact that the 

Hon’ble Mr. J. J. M. Nicolas Roy, one of the Ministers of the Assam Government, is a resi¬ 
dent of the non-British portions of the Shillong Urban Constiruency of the Assam Legis¬ 
lative Council. If so, will the Government he pleased to state the law under which he. 
is elected as a member of the Assam Lfgi,^lalive Council ? Do the Government propose 
to consider tie) dcHirability of moving the piopjr authority for so reconstituting the 
Shillong Qent'ial Urban constituency ot the Assam Legislative Council as to include only 
the British portions of the Bhillong Municipality ? 

Mr, G. B, Soames replied ;— 

(a) They are not held by the Government with the exception of gome areas of which 
Government l.avo acquired pioprietory rights. Officers of Government exeiciso certain 
powers in arm under terms of tlic Sanad granted to th tm. 

(b) By an order of the Governoi-Geneial-in-Councll issued under certain section ot 
the Municipal Act were extended to those non-British are,a« and all orders, rules, bye-laws 
etc,, made or I itereafter to he made thereunder for the Bhillong Municipality wore declared 
to he in force in Ihtso areas. The powers and duties of the officers and servants of the 
Shillong Municipality were to bo cxerotsed in those areas and all sums received by the 
Jlunicipal authorities in those areas (o be crediled to the fund of the Shillong Municipality, 
It has been asaumi ti that tliia order constitutes those areas a part of the Municipality 
of Shillong, 

2. (a) Buie 4 and schedule I of the Asram Electoral Buies on the assumption that 
the expretsiou "The Municipal of Shillong” occurring in scheduk I includes the non-British 
areas ; 

(b) 1609 and 1216 repeotively ; 

(c) Vea, 'Che lion. Member atood for election under Bulc 6 read with Bale 2 of 
Bchednle 11 of the Electoral Rulca and was declared duly elected under Rule 14 (7) of tho 
Electoral Buies, 

Tbe question of the constilution ot this conatitucncy has been referred to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Mr. Monowar Ali also asked a similar ((ucslion and Government mcrahera worn 
heckled with supplementary questions. 

On the 2]gT JULY tho Finance Memhei's motion to oirculatc the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill for clicitiiiig public opinion was carried. The Opium Smoking Dill was passed. 

At question lime the Hon'bic Mr. Botbam in reply to an interpellation stated that the 
rate of graiiing tax in the Oaro Hilt waa on buffalo Rs. 6 and other horn-d cattle 
Aa. 12 and in the plains districts it was Rs. 3 and 6 As. respectively. The higli 
rate for the Garo hills, he admitted, was only for tbe control of cattle in the interest ot 
goalaa tbtrhselvea. He could not deny whether private persons owning cattle other than 
professional grszi rs was also taxed and he, would not inquire unless specific instances 
were given Elephants which were gt-ucrally fed by their owners with plaintain trees etc., 
had not eS'kaped taxation and they are taxed Rs. 16 each. 

State Prisoners, 

Babn Pan shlal Shome Chowdbury in an interpellntion elicited from thi; Government 
the name s ot State pi isonera in Assam the period and length of their detention and that 
the expenditure incurred on account of a Manipuri prisoner was Rs. 6-11-3 which had 
been debiltcd to the provincial revenues. 

In am interpellation by Mr. Brajendranarayan Chowdbury regarding mortality in 
tea gardetna the Finance Member aaid that intjuiry was only wasting of time. 

Goalpara Tenancy BUI. 

Next came the motion for the ciiculaliou of the Goalpara Tenancy Bill. Sj. Mukunda- 
narayan C bowdhnry, in opposing tbe motion urged for the postponement of the Bill owing 
to tbe Iac)( that Roalpara might go over to Bengal at the time of teriitorial redistribution. 
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Mr. N. C. Bonioioi pupportcd the motion. Born ot tlic people nnrl fed by the people 
he said bo was bound to serve the people. Mr. Bordoloi said that feeding the fat o£ the land 
these zamindai'8 had been rolling in luxury while their tenants were steeped in deep 
misery. These zemindars, barring .i few, without doing anything to ameliorate the con¬ 
ditions of the people were spending their peoples’ money in Calcutta. In narrating why 
the Congress candidate failed to be clfcted in the last election when he himself was oa 
election lour he said the people, wherever he went, prayed for tenancy legislation. It 
Was no argoment, he said, to postpone the evil day only for bounlary settlement to an 
indefinite period. 

Mr. Barendrsnaraiiyan Chuwdhmy, who was himsell a zamindar from Syihet and the 
Deputy Leader of tire Assam Swaisjya Parly while opposing the motion said that he 
stoori there not as a repriacntative of the zainiudars nor of the tenants bafas a judge or 
a jury and not as an advocate at all. He said huge prejudices wouht play a great part in 
the passitrg of the bill. He character iz’d thrs as a fight between Assamete and Bengali 
oultare. He opposed iho motion for circulaiion of the Bill. 

Mr. Kolirnikumar Chowdhury while supporting the motion said that one Mn his life 
he had tlie occasion to support the Government. Charges of in-ejodioes had lj;en liurled 
upon them but could they he guilty of prejodic.'s when they stood to serve the intertHts 
of the people. It was not a cultural issue he empliasisfd. He diil not care whether tlie 
people lock to Bengali oultnie or not. He did not care whether people adopting Bengalee 
language be Bengalee theruselvcs. Bengalee or Assamese it was a qurstion for the tenants. 
The prejudice was not with them but it was with certain zaraindars, Assamorre or 
Bengalee. It was a question whether the condition of the people shouH fni improved at 
all costs. It was no argument to say that by certain clause power would he handed ov.r 
to the oollectCiIt was fur them to sec that the baneful clauses be removed. 

The mrlion after some discussion was passed. 

The divergence of views between tire Leader and the Deputy leailer regarding the 
tenancy legislation was truch talked about in the galleries. Some Kuropesn visitors asked 
whether the Assam Swaiajya Party was in disintegration to-day, 

Mr. Kameswar Das from Barpeta moved an amendment to section 11 which was not 
carried. The Upium Bill was taken up and passed. 

Minister’s Discretionary Grants. 

Amongst the supplementary demands which came up for disenssion during the latter 
part of the day the debate on the mmi.stcr’s drscictionary grants was most lively. Opposi¬ 
tion benches in criticising this grant sard that the Ministers in England, the mother of 
Parliaments, did not get these disctetiouury grants. It was not a democratic policy to 
place in the hands of the Ministers an additional sum of Rs 10,000 who could by the vole 
of the Council bring in suppiementary demands. Was it for the purpose ot grantinn 
favours to own constituency ? ‘ ^ 

pn’blo Maulvi Sy. d Sadulla in reply said that the minister was from among llio 
people. The comparison of a poor minister of Assam with a BriTisli'Ministar was to 
compare the moon with a k<?ro6ino lamp. 

The motion for refusal was lost as the Mosle.m party cn bloc vote! for the Minister. 


On the 23KD JULY the business of the Council commence! with iiitcrpeliationg. 
fui a eerirs of questions with regard to an article 

publisleii In the Aiianda Bazar latrika under the caption “ Bangnlai Abatarabad 

Dibrngarh Abalara,’ to which reference was made to one, Satish Chandra Muk-ierjee alias 
Moktanand Bwami abas one Baba living at Dibrugarh posing as Sadhu. >'ho'Judicial 
Member replied that the Government hod not seen the article in question but after being 

told by Mr. Shome to be provided with a copy he nssored that they would reaci the articlo 
in question In reply whelhci there was any inquiry made by the police into, the doings 
of the said “sadhu’ and whether any complaints were madi to the police t\o,n time to 
time against the said sadhu ” and wliether the Government had any information rogatd- 
ng Ibe antecedents and activities of the said “sadhu” prior to his advent to Dibrugarh 
the Judicial Member replied that the Government was not prepared to answer t(ic8o ques¬ 
tions and it would be 9 private individual to do so. ‘ 


Members Walk-out as a Protest, 
refusing to take disciplinary action against the Suhi-Inspector 

Hamid Akwda against whom the bylhet Sub-Judge granted a decree for trespassing the 
house ef Mohommed Mag'-or, damaging property, tearing the Koran and ii'tf.ulting the 
women-folk the Swaiajist members gave a notice of adjournment motion to JSiscuss the 
GovernmfEt cendnet in not taking action against the Sub-Inspector riespiL the Sub- 
Judge 8 Btiicture. Though the notice was bauded in before noon, the President ciontionally 
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pot off the dcclgion till 3 p.m. On Announcing the decision, the above memberi walked 
ont whereupon the Council diagolved immediatoly. 


The September Session. 

When the September eesaion of the Assam Legislative Council opened on the 13TH 
BEl’TEMBliE at Shillong, Mr. T. CImudhory moved the ailinurnment of the House to 
draw the attention of the Government to the statement concerning Indian widows pub¬ 
lished in Tht Statesman recently. 

The Finance Member, opposing the motion, said that the matler was not primarily 
the oouoein of ihe Local Ouvprnmenl. Further the member ought to have given proper 
notice. The President eventually ruled the motion out of order pointiug out that neither 
tba Assembly nor any other local council had taken up this matter, 

OnthelSTH SEPTEilBElt Mr. Uatiburna brought iu a moflou recommending the 
appointment of a e.ommiUce to euiiuire into and to prepare a list of all publio tootpatba 
existing fiotc a long time and now includeil in diliereut tea gardens and that upon the 
publication cf the list the tea garden proprietors concerned be require I to open up all those 
footpaths anc keep tlicm op.'U for the. use of the public without any rcslrictioa whatsoever. 
Mr, Hatibarua said that the uucalleil for indignities ineluliiig fore.d ‘‘guiftni," foroing 
down prophi ridiug on liorscs and bicycles etc. have been spreading deup dtsenatent 
tliroughout tile l.nid and would surely undermine the very founiation of the Britiih 
Goveinment 10 time. 

Hon'hle Mr. Botham, the FinaiiOv! Member opposing the motion said that the civil 
courts W(re open to the public for I'eraedy and that the findings of tlje committfio would 
have no v.didity on the garden proprietors. He asnured tlie House to postpone the resolu¬ 
tion as the t). puty Commissioner had b.'.en asked to enquire into the m.atter, 

Cries of shame were raised when the Swarajists led tlie cliarge with definite instances 
how Indian gentlemen because of their skin were pul to great indignities, 

Mr. Bardoloi in course of his speech asked the House to fancy the case of tho poor ryot 
who lind to pass through waist-dorp water for more than six miles because the “isubberdnsi'’ 
planter with a whip or “duuda” in Ids hand would not allow him to pass by the garden. 
He confronted the Finance Member on the question of legal romcily by saying that the 
bitter experieiice of tho past had convinced the people of the land what sort of justioa 
could Mm Inrian get when they had to tight the European, Every man was not a 
Chandrakamal Ihv.'iorua or Buloma to spend tons of money in lighting the planter. 

Mr. llohiui Kumar Chowdlupy remarked ih.nt wo should not forget that besides the 
BritUh Uaj in Assam there was the powerful Blanter Raj before which many an omnipotent 
British oflicer would tremble and any otBoer luivlng (he audacity (0 go against tho I'lauter 
Raj woiiUI have U) mend his ways. He asked the iiiov.'r not to forget tliut India was the 
land of “fallams" ami any white man Im lie Tom, .lack or Hany must claim this as his 
lioraage fivitu (t cir subject Indiana. He said tliat Mm planterB were a delermineil people 
find tliey would nev.T witliout a buttle of Kurukhtcltia part witli even a pin-point of laud, 
Ha said iho (public foolpaUis Uiiougli Kulopeau gardens could never be found until ho 
could find a p:f.ih for Bwaraj ami fivedoiii for India. 

Sir, Kulailliar Chalilna also charged Ool. Kuriles with definite instances of indignities 
caused by I'li£'opeans on the Indians which lie could hardly meet. Uwelling on the poll- 
tioai aspect Orf tile pioblcm ho asked the plaotors tu consider that, they had been playing a 
dangerous gwoir, Tim deep discontent wbicli bad lieen gru wing in volume might involva 
the coniitiy »in hloodslied, 

Sjts, Braii'ndraiiarayan Cliowdbury, Basanta Kumar Das, Sarheswar Barua, Bishnu 
Bora and ot^mrs took part in (he debate, Inslauces were lelated in the Council which led 
to ciinviuce V,he House of the highhauded behaviour resorted to in connection with the use 
of roads, f t wt s said tliat iu one instance even the Deputy Commissioner of Lskhimpur 
was turned tjff by a iilauler, Tlic debate procci ded till late in the afternoon. Closure was 
then appliuin anr the motion put to vote and o,iriied by HO against 12 votes amiilst clmers. 

The seeiond resolution whicli I lie Couucil look up for disoussion after S-SQ p.in, was 
about the dVsimsral of tlie police oIReer conceriieil in tho Maijhhag Torn Koran Case. The 
debate wltithh was inaugurated by Bahu Bareshlal Shnme by moviug a res dution was con¬ 
tinued tlie whole day. The d 'hate which was very inloiesliug with many passage-at-arma 
had not eon eludtd when tho Couucil aJjouiueil. 

Discussion on Supplementary Grants. 

On the I 6 TH SEPTEMBER d'sonssiim on the supplementary grants was the main 
item of buakness, The Council by a motion passed on the Itli March, 1927, refused 
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Ri. 30,000 as a protest against th« graz'Og ilnas. Tun llovaruor in Council on thi 30th 
March eertifieJ Ba. 16,000 In oonseqiiencn of tlio ilebata an t of tho allegations made In 
tlie Council a Committee with a non-ofaeial majority was appointed to enquire into th s 
incidence of grazing fees. After the publicitioii of the report Gtov-iramtot has bmiuht 
in a supplementary demand for Rs. 16,000 along with an additional sum of Rs. 6,000. 

S], Kameswar Das moving for le.fusal of the grant criticised the report. Sj. Tara- 
prasad Chaiiha in criticising the report argued that tilt grazing taa was most inhuman as 
it is a tax on foo l in a cuuntiy where 7, 6, milch cattle would fill per 100 of population 
comparing the statistics with that of tho Punjab and the U. P. He said that these two 
provinces respectively had 74 and 08, 4 cows per lOO of popul.jiion. C tntinuing ho saiif 
that one U. P. cow was equal to If Assam c twa an I if half a seer he taken as the average 
yield of milk per cow about 12 sa-ua of milk would h.ave to be shared by 100 men. 

On the 17TH SKPTE.MBEB tlie public galleries were crowdeii with both European 
and Indian visitors on the expectation of a no-confidenca motion which, it was rnmonied 
in the morning, will bo brought upon l.tic Ministers, The distinguished visitors inclu led 
His Excellency the Governor, Some of the m;rabera wlio liarl been absent during the 
sesaion attended to-day and it is said that they were requislioned to-day for supporting 
the Ministers. The Muslim Parly, at whose initiative the motion was to liavo been 
brought, was, it is said, not sore of their own p.arly and the Swarajist", who were all 
Hindus, was one, of silently recording their votes in Ouse such a motion was brouglit. The 
expectant crowd of visitors were greatly disappointed when they were not treated to such 
a sensation. 

Demand on Grazing. 

The supplementary demand on grazing which was brought yesterday was taken up 
for discussion to-day. 

Mr. Bordolni in criticising the grazing dues asked what tax it was, land tax, income 
tax or a poll tax ? Was it because the oattla grazed on the Government waste Ian is that 
they were taxed ? Was it bi'cause of tlio iarge profits from their milk that they were 
taxed in assessing cattle f He asked the Government why it had not let the Civil Courts 
to decide who was a professional grazer 1 

Mr, Kuladbar Chaliha railed a consMtuiional issue and criticised the ingenuity of the 
Government tor over-riding the decision of the Council by appointing a committee of 
inquiry constituted by the two members one of wiiom voted against the popular demand 
and the other slipped away at the time of voting. 

Mr. Roliinikumar Choudhury criticised the Government plea that the grazing tax 
had protected the indigenous people from the aggression of foreign cattle said hnmoui onsly 
that the forefathers of the Ilon'ble tlie Finanea Member who had protected the Assamese 
from the Burmese invasion lir.d now been anxious about piotecing the cattle from foreign 
aggression. Alter a lengtliy debate the Government inolioo was lost by 27 to V.O Voles 
and thus the Government iliin.aad for Bs. 20,000 was for the second lime refused, 

Road Board’ 

The constitution of (he Eoiul Bo-ard was the subject of an animated debate in the 
afternoon afer lunch time. The Road Board as proposed by the GovernBaent is consti- 
luted of four Government members, the Finance Member being the Presiden t, two planting 
members and four non-ofilciul itwrahera other than planting members. By 26 to 21 votes 
the name of llie Superintending Engineer was deleted from the Board. 

Mr. Kuladbar Chaliha criticising tbe allotment of two seats to planters said the tea 
industry paid about 4'7 percent of land revenue in the Surma Valley and aboijt 10 per cent 
in the Assam velley, The cultivated acreage under tea was about one tenth of the total 
cultivated acreage and the European population employed in tea industry, was about a 
thousand. He did not see any reason to show special favour to the Tea industry and 
therefore he supported tlie motion for reducing the two seats to om. 

The motion was afterwards withdrawn as the motion of raising the nijimher of four 
to six non-official members was accepted by the Finance Member, There were sixteen 
candidates for the six seats. 

In reply to the point of order whether the Ministers could voto on tine election of 
non-official members, the President ruled that he would after consulting tt'ie Standing 
Orders sre In this at the eptning of the ballot box. Some of the members oriutended that 
the Ministers having accepted the protfolios were no longer non-officials. 

At 4-30 P,M. the Council by order of His Excellency the Governor stood pi qrogaed, 
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Bchar & Orissa Legislative Council 

Thfi autuinii session of tlio liilnir and Orissa fjp^jjislativc Council opened at 
Kanchi on the 29 tli AUGUST fOL*?. 

Goa't. and ITAND-SrirN Oi,otu 

After the sweari ig in of oaths the Oomieil proceeded to discuss non-official 
resolutions in whicl. Gor<n'nnient sustained two defeats. 

Babu Diji Narayan Jail (Swavapst) moving l.he first resolution on the agenda 
paper said that liand-spiiu and hainl-woven (doth preitarcd in the country be purcha¬ 
sed by the Goveriiukeut for offita; and other use as far as practicable. He pointed out 
the practical utility of hhaddar and tliu cc()uomic possibilities of haiid-spinniug and 
ivoaving as a sidisidinry industry for the poor agricidtiirists. Looking at the 
question purely from the economic point of vi(nv, he thought that the encourage¬ 
ment and GXterisioi! of ttie industry would help to r(miove i»verty in the country 
and the. indebtedness of the agricniltnrist. lie urged that (Jovernvneut should do 
its duty to the people tiy imrchasing such cloth and tJier.djy give a stimnlus to the 
industry. 

Mr. Tallents, Financial Seoredary (on behalf of Government) replied that (lOvern- 
mont could not see its way I,o iuna^pt the resolution as it was aot a. praetical proposi¬ 
tion and would involve Government into lieavy additioim! expondimre. Considering 
what t m [(rice and texture of khaddar cloth wiLs Goveriimont did not think it 
praetica'ole to use kliaddiir cloth in ils olUcc.s. In purchasing these inatorials_ the 
Government aimed at (,'conomy irresjaKtive ('f the origin of the materials. Specially 
at a time when Ih-To were other pressing ncixls, medical relief and education—the 
Province could ill afford to meet any a.iditional expenditure. Ho mentioned that 
Government desired to do all that was pmsihlo to help the hand-weaving industry. 

Mr, Ham JJayalu Singh, Swarajist, moved an aimmdment that where hand-spun 
(.'loth was not available country-inado cloth should be used, lie ptiinted out that 
when hand-spinniiig was ooMsid<'r(.‘d as an usual subsidiary industry by Government 
there_ siiould bo no objection to acajept the resolution. He eoiitcndod that the 
additional expenditure would not be (iiiich. 

Mr. Swiiinc. inspector Gcner.il of Police, speaking as head of tho Department 
which 8]>ent more on cloth than any other Department, staled that it was not a 
sound proposition trom tlie economic point, of view. Ho was siirpri.scd that they 
wanted liim to do what the majority of their cmintrymeii wore not prepared to do. 
There was the strange absence of kliaddar from amongst tlio m.'mliiir.s themselves. 
Even Mr. Gandhi (!xi)ressed llu' view that he (Mr. Gandhi) was distressed to find 
that sov(!ral tswarajist-s (lisr<!gardod his wishes in tlas matter of using kliaddar. 
A satisfactory (pialily of kliadthir at a satisfactory price, wtis not available. He 
pointed out that lie was at present spending Imir lakhs on police uniforms and 
if h(! were to accept the resolution Jic wouKl have to spend four times that amount. 

Babu Jagat Malayan Lai supporting the motion iiointed out that one-third of 
the (doth worn in tlie country was supiilied by the hand-weaving and urged that 
Govoriiineiit should make a btigiiiiiiiig by eucoiiragiiig the use of Khaddar. 

The amended resolution was carried by d-l votes to ii. 5 . 

Students and mii.itaiiy trainint! 

Another resolution was moved by Balm Girimira Mohan Misra recommending 
that immediate slep.s be taken to I'liako arraiigemonts for military training of 
students in all secondary selioois and to appoint a committtsi for making the necessary 
rule.8 and preseribing the syllabus, 'rbe mover drew attention to the importance 
of the qiuisrion of national military detenee and urged that military training was 
essential to (iqiiip tlie youth of tlie country for it. 

Mr. Fauens, Director of Public Instrnelion, o(>po.sed the motion on the ground 
of expense and point((d out that it, would not be possible to impart military train¬ 
ing to boys of tender age in schools. 

30 
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Eai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. Baldeva Sahay and Mr. Slisra Narayan Singh 
strongly urged the need of some Ijrm of mililary training in secondary schools 
and refuted the plea of expense. 

According' to Mr. Misra Narayan it would iiivolv'e oiilj' two lakhs of rocnrring 
expenditure. 

The motion was ultimately t^arried by 3S votes to ii?. 

The Council then adjourned till next day. 


T(tj? Gf>VEP.NORA A])wiir.s:-. 

On the dOih AUGUST—Ilia Excellency the Govei'jiof addressed the Council. 
Referring to the recent Orissa ttooda His Excellency acknowledged the sympathetic 
message received from the Legislative Assembly for <x)mmunicatioii to the auflbrers. 

Although there had been a regrettable loss ol life and destruction of cattle the, 
damage hitherto had not been »o severe as originally iiiitnspstcd and crops had 
escaped lightly. The Government of Iixli-a had been asked to assist tlie appointment 
of a small but authoritative committeo of o.xperts who it was Impel willsliow in wiiat 
direction a remexiy lies. 

His Excellency referred to two cases of serious communal rioting and appealed to 
the Council collec^tively and individually to take up the task or olimitiating the 
spirit of enmity which made such outbreaks ])ossible and free tlie province from the 
curse of comunuial hatred. 

Turning to the subject of provincial finances liis Excellency asked the Council 
to face the facts. “I’ho province is admittedly the iiooro.st iociil government. Tho 
margin between normal expenditure and norma! income is very precarious and the 
expansion in any direction nuist to slow. In particular expansion of local schemes 
and local institutions at tho expense of provincial linancos could not continue”. 
District Boards and municipalities complained of poverty but ilisti'ict botird income 
excluding Government agents had risen from 31 laklis in I0I13-13 to 100 lakhs in 
l92G-2'7 and municipal income from 3.1 lakhs to 43'5 lakhs in the same time while 
the total expenditure of district Board rose from lUi lakhs in 1'.I21-S2 to over 163 
lakhs last year i. o., to a tigure equal to more than a quarter of the provincial 
expenditure. In tho same time government grants to district boards rose from 22’5 
lakhs to 68 lakhs. In 1121-23 Government grants inct .63 per cent of the Boards 
expenditure on education w!ierca.s last year provincial rcvoiiues met 92 per cent of 
this expenditure as well as 53 per cent of expenditure on medical, 34 percent of 
the expenditure on sanitation, 78 per cent of cxpenditiire on water siqiply and 13 per 
cent on that on communications, in the present tinancial position this could not conti¬ 
nue and the only ]iossibility of furflier exi-iaiisioii was the creation of local rosourees 
to meet tlie cost. ITis Excellency comiiicndeil this to the mosl, eanicBt iitteiition 
of the Council. 


Use of Vernaciteah in Uorsrii, 

After tho Governor’s address the Coiuieil discussed a Tcsolutiou recommending 
amendment of tho Council Rules (o give members unrestricted right to speak either 
in English or Vernacuhirs. Mr. Plallel., replying for Oovernment, pointed out the 
difiieulties. Thero were difl’creiit languages spoken in llio province iviiich could not 
be understood by ninny hoiioui'able mmnliers wlieii they were spoken in tlie Council 
chamber. 

Mr, Aibar Hussain opposoil tho resolution and said that Ooria would not lie 
intelligible to the Bihan members nor Sanskrit,ised Tliiidi or Persianisod Urdti to 
Maliammadans or Hindus. Balm Krishnaballabli Sahay in supporting the resolution 
said that they had to render account to the voters who could not understand 

English. They must’j educate t,he;’clcctors by broadcasting Council proceedings in 

vernaculais. 

Bai Brijraj Krishna, the mover, in rejily said th.at the arguments .against the 
resolution would liave been valid if there had been no provision in the Council 
Rules for restricted use of vernaculars which were availed of by honourable 

members. JIany officials know vernaculars of the province. They were transferred 

from one locality to another and had (o pa-ss examinations in the vernaculars, They 
too would feel no difliculty. 

The resolution was rejected by 44 votes against 42. 
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Enquiry Into Eit-’eots op Flood 

.InotlitT' rc.soliilioii inovofl by Mr. Haroltrishna Mahtab (Swarajist) vir^inK the 
aiipoiiitinrnl: of a committee (o enquire into the preaeiit state of things m flood- 
i.iVecled areas of thittiiek and IJalasore districts with a view to ascertaining the 
im’gniinde of lo.-it and HUggeslihK measures of relief provided some discussion. The 
Hon. Sir. Sifton tii behalf of OovtT-nment made a statement giving all the inforiiia. 
tion so far reeeivel 1 y (iovernmi'iit as to toss caused by floods in these districts. 
Jlo assured the (toiineil that the (lovernment were willing to allot more money 
froiii the Famine Insuraiiee Fund for rtdief purposes on fuller enquiry as to the 
t'iliuiiion. He would himself inspect the aflectecl aretis soon after this session of 
the (touncil. [ti view of the information ttiid assuranee given by Government the 
resolution was ult imitidy wilhdrawti. The tloundl then luljoiirned. 

On the lit ■i.EPri''Mt?ER the Council adjourned without transacting any 
business owing to some tdiaiige in the order of the otlicinl business. 

After intei'jielladons, the Hun. Maharaja Jlahadnr of Diimraon, leailcr of_ the 
liigtse. staled tJntt the (lovernment hatl dechled to alter the order of their business 
eommeiieiiig with the diseussion of supplementary demands for grants, 

'Hie Hwuriijistf ohjeeted to this on tlie grountl that they were not prepared to 
discuss siipphunen ary dem.'imis first as they had no time to study them and they 
had come prepaied to discuss ollieial Hills wliieh were placed hrst on the order of 
business. In ordtv to give the memhers l.ime to come prepiired to discuss the 
supplementary demands lirst, the Conucil adjouniod till tltc next day. 

Motion for Token Demand 

On the 2nd B12PTE.VIBEII ollieial husiness w.as transacted. Mr. Horslield moved 
that a supplcmciitiiry lolcon demand of Its. 10 for the purpose of e-xtension of 
contract distillery system to the ilistriet of ralamait he assented to. Mr. Horsfleld 
stati'il lliat in inu'suaiico of the recommendation of Bihar anil Orissa Excise 
Committee, (lovciuiiicat had accorded ailministrativo approval to the extension of 
Ooutraet Distillery syslem to I’alamau and contractors had ofl'erctl to construct 
wiu'ehouses ami ollicers’ ((uartei'S at their own ei).st through the agency of the 
District lioard. (loveriiniont having agreed to the proposal of recurring charges 
amounting to marly Its. IB Ihotismid for additional stall’would be provided in 
iK'xt year’s budget as the scheme would take effect front 1928-1029. Tlie vote for 
the council wii,s asked to this token demand in order to enable contraotors to 
])ri)ccod with l!ie tvork. Messrs, lialdcvu Balmy ^ (Swarajist), Jagat Narayan Lai, 
Mri.shiia liallav Sahiiy, and Kazi .\hmtd Hussain (Swarajists) opposed the demand. 
Mr. Ualdova tSahaya pointed out that the new system would result in increased 
tciiih'iiey araoiiy, the people for illicit maniifaclurc and tlierefore he thought that 
distillery system could never tend to reduce eonsiimption. Other members also 
thouglit tliat tlu^ now system instead of reiliieing the habit of drink would rather 
help to encourage it. 

Mr. .\thar Ilus^ain supporting the motion contended that the system would 
lead to rediietioi!. in consuiuplion. The ilemand was ultimately imssed by 46 voles 
to B9. Three members Messrs. I'inch, Maegregor and liai Bahadur Barat Chandra 
Roy iiiadveiTeiiti} went into the Noes lobby. Afterwards they represented to the 
president that they had by mistake gone into (ho wrong lobby and the error 
might bo rectified. The president held that the iiiisl.ake could not be rectified and 
their vote ivould have to bo recorded in the Noe.s list. 

“No-coNFiUESci;” -Motion Ao.vjnsi .tfiNisTTirv 

On tho Bril SEBTEMBEU after a debate lasting for live hours the house rejected 
the “No-Coiifideiicc” motion brought against the Hoii’hle Mr. (.Tanosh Dutt Singh, 
Minister in cliargo of Jjoeal Self-Goveriin’cni, by hi voles against B7. 

The Swarajists made the nominations to the District boards in tho province the 
pivot of their attack on tho Ministor and expressed their dis!ip]iroval of his policy 
Ill that respect. 

Mr. Dovakiprasad SINH.\ in moving the motion of “No-Ooiifidencc’’ observed 
that a popular Mmister had been converted into a high priest of communal jealousy 
and sectarianism. He pointed out that there were numerous instances of nomina- 
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tiotts to district boards which called for explanation. The Minister had hopelessly 
mismanaged nominations. Tliu speakcw cited several instances of what according 
to him were nepotism and favouritism in the matter of nominations. He concluded 
witli an appeal to the othcial members not to take sides iii the matter, which was a 
domestic concern of the non-olficial members. 

Khan Bahadur Wahali KIT XN opposing the motion said there was corruption 
in the district lioards nnder the Swarajist regime. He wondered how, while wanting 
complete freedom from the leading strings of the ofl’icials, the Congress party was 
e:^)ressing coneorn at the rejection by the Minister of the rccommeiidalioiis of the 
llistrict Magistrates. The dissatisfaction expressed in the Council was based on 
jaersonal grounds. That ^vas why they did not want by the present motion to kill 
diarchy or oust the Ministry, but drive the Hon’blc Mr. Oanesh Dutt Singh alone 
out of office. 

Mr, .Tagatnar.ayan LAL (Independent Congress leader) also supported the motion, 
and referred to the Minist ir’s ceasing connection with the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Seva Samiti. 

Mr. Sri Krishna SINGH, Leader of the Svvarajya Party, in supporting the 
motion, stated that the power of nomination had been misused. The Minister had 
not been given a earte blanelie in the matter of nominations under the Act. As a 
result of tlie Minister’s policy the Swarajya Party had been ousted from the district 
boards. The danger lay in the fact tfiat the Minister's policy and example might 
he followed by other Ministers. The Minister tried to promote the int(;rests of his 
friends and to instill them in the gadi of the executive of the district boards. The 
speaker gave siieeific iiistimcos in which (he Minister, ho thought, had misused his 
powers. The Miuistci' had lioutod the opinions of the elected mombci’s of the 
Council. Ho had allied himself with the bureaucracy and had become a brown 
bureaucrat. Concluding, the speaker said: “You are the custodians of popular 
interests in this Parliament; and I app all to you to consider the question carefully 
and give a proper verdict.” 

Tftu MiNisi'jiit’s Defench. 

The Ilon’hle Mr. Ganesh Dutt SINGH said that nominations were made in the 
interests of the Boards themselves and not in the interests of any one community 
or party. _ Ho pointed out that no departure hail been made from the practice 
followed in the nominations of 1924. In that year too, ho had nominated members 
of the eommiinity from which large numbers liad been rGurned by election, because 
they were siiitnbfe. There was nothing ohjoetioiiahlo in that ijrae’tioe and it had 
not boon taken exception to in 1924. in that year too, he liad nominated a gentle¬ 
man though a relative of that person liad been returned by election, but there had 
been no protest then. In making the iiomiiiMtions, ho had been guidecl by the 
suitability of thc persons nominated. lie had moved a resolution for representation 
of the minority and depressed classes and he had nominated them both after the 
present elections and those of 1924, But for some time it had not been possible 
to got suitable representatives from the minority and dejiressed classes. In 1924, 
he liad to nominate a few persons to reiirosoiit tlic Depressed Classes, hecaiise there 
were no suitable candidates. If he had refused to nominate civil surgeons and 
sub-divisional officers in spite of the recommendations of the District Magistrates, 
it was not to help his friends but to increase the numlter of non-officials, tfivil 
surgeons tvere busy men, and they did not like to attend the frequent mootings of 
the District Board. He had therefore dispensed ivith them in a few Boards and 
wanted to try the experimont of relieving them of thi.s duty in all the boards in 
future if possible. If the Swarajists could succeed in capturing two boards in 
spite of his nominations tliat strengthened his argument that a few nominations 
could not inflnencG tlie election of the executives. In every case where he had been 
suspected of haying lielpod ids followers in capturing executives of boards, they 
had succeeded in doing so by large majorities. It was unfair to impeach the 
Minister because he did not lend the compound of his bungalow for holding a 
political confovonce. He had carefully considered the wording of Seel.i n 8 of the 
Local Self-Govenimeut Act concerning nominations, and he had his own interpreta¬ 
tion strengthened by that of the Legal Eeraembranccr. 
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Mr. Attav HUSSAIN opposintr the motion, said that Mussalmans ha<l appreciated 
the norainatiotis m \'li 3 hy tae Hon’blc Minister, hecaiiao he l>ad done Mine justice 
to the Moslem c i.o nunity. The Sw.irajista admittral that they accepted the jirinciyue 
of nominations so far as Mussalmans -were concerned, Imt they objected to tne 
individuals nominated. The Minister could not poasiltly satisfy every member oi 
the House. 

Rai Bahadur DWAR,\KANATH (Hwaraiist) snpjaortinp: the motion referred to 
the nnfconahle position of the Minister. He should hiive tiikrn 
confidence in dealing with ench serions charges. He was surprised to find that the 
Minister was a changed man. 


Mr. V, Narayana SINGH (Swarajist), supporting the motion 
Minister of violating the spirit of the Ihocal Self-Government Act. Iho Minister 
had forefeitod the symjiatlty and conlidcnce of a largo section of his countrymen 
and ho should not be allowed to continue in office. . , • 

Mr. Jagandhtiri Singh, opposing the motion, deprecated the introduetiou ot 
communal (jucstions in the House. It was, ho thought, not provier for pohtieal 
leaders, professing nationalism, to make a grievanoe because this man or that man 
had been nomimued. 

<hn a division being taken, tkc motion was rejected hy 54 votes against 37, 

The result of the (Uvision was veeeiied with applause. The House then adjotirnea. 


TEN.'.N’OY .VMK.'tDMl'tNT Bll.t,. 

On the 5th SEPTEMBER the Government motion for the appointment of a 
Select Gommittee, designed to introduec two iinjiortant jirnvisions into the existing 
Excise Aet, namely jirohihitioii of production of cocaine in the provinco and the 
raising of the. age limit for the jiossession and sale of dnngerons drugs by chimren 
was carried. , i * 

Mr. Sifton moved the referenee of the Ohota Nagpur Tenancy Amendment 
Bill, 1937 to a Select Committee. Mr. Sifton explained tliat the Bill was framed 
with the objoet of ciiahliiig mining' !c.ssecs to Vmy from tenants and tenants to sell 
mining lessees such surface land as wa.s requireil for jtroper develojnnent of 
«wio8. and to Heeitrc payment of adequate compensation to all interests disturbed 
in this process. The Land Acquisition Aet was usually inapi,)licnhlo to the needs 
of the mining industry and the amending Bill would liel)> the mining industry to 
secure land noccsiiary for expans.<m. _ 

The ojiposition wtis directed to the motion for reftaenco of the Bill to a Beieet 
Committee hy the Swarajists, led hy Mr, Krishna Balluhli Sahay who moiro an 
amendment that the Bill he circulated for eliciting public ojiiniou. He stated that the 
Bill sliouid not be hurried through and urgoil that the pultlic should be given an 
opportunity to make further suggestions with regard to it. 

The Government opposed amendments for circulation of the Bill. The amendment 
for the cireulation of the Bill wirs carried hy 51 votes to 35, a number of landlords 
joining with the Swarajists. 

BmiAit AND OiusMA Mica Bill 

Mr. Sifton then introduced the. Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill, 1927, designed to prevent 
thefts and illicit trade in mica. 

In doing so Mr. Sifton stated th.at the demand for the best quality of mica 
had gone up by strides during the hist 30 years. It was necessary to control trade 
in order to ensure that all available mica was put to the best use for the Empire. 
In Kodarma they had the best dejiosit of mica in tlic world. It was the duty of 
the Government to conserve supply and to keep the industry in a healthy and 
prosperous condition. Theft of mica had been for many years so prcyalenti and so 
extensive in the mica mining areas of llazaribagli district of this provinco that the 
Local Government deemed it ncee.ssnry to introduce special legislation. TTnchecked 
theft had attained such dimensions that they formed serious hindrance to adequate 
employment of capital, efficient working of mines and proper development of 
industry which was vital to the Empire. 

The Bill provided for lieensinfc under suitable restrictions of all persons engaged 
in the industry and regulate the movement of mica ivithin the mining area. The 
(iouncil then adjourned till the next day. 
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Non-Officiai. Bills. 

Oh tlie 6th SEP'l'EMBEll Jis many as scviin non ollieial Bills were iutrodueed 
inciiidiiif^ a Bill to Amend the Bihar and Orissa JjOcal Sell Government so as to 
enibody Moslem deinaiid fur the introduction of separate electorate in the Oisirict 
Boards of the iirovincu at a liasis of no loss than 26 per cent representation, 

Mr. Jvrishna Balhibh Bahay, Swarjist, moved the reference of Chota Nagpur 

Tojiiirc Holders Separate Hem Account Bill to a select committee. The mover 

explaining tlie history of the legislation pointed out tlnit the Bill was mainly 

designed to ofl'er protection to honest (!o-sharcrs. It was not the intention of the 
Bill to jeopardise the interests of Jjandlords in any way. 

The Hon. Mr. Bifton opposed the motion and the Bill on behalf of Government 
having his objections on grounds that the Bill was (aitirely onesided and unjust to 
the landlords. It contemplated to penalise wrong pca’sons and it was unworkable 
administratively. 

Mr. Hevaki Prasad Bingh, Mr. Nirsii Narayaii Bingh, and Mr. Baldev Bahay 

Swarajist, supported the Bill on a tlivision voting on the motion for reference of 

the Bill to select committee endetl in a tie and by the easting vote of tlu) president 
the motion was rejected. 

liOOAL Bia.F-GoVEliNMENT AcT 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Naim moved for tlie consideration of tile Bihar and Orissa 
Local Self Government Amendment Bill. He stated that apprehensions entertained 
by Mussalmans at tlio time when the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act of 10^3 and 
Local Self Government Act of IBSO were on the legislative anvil Unit without 

separate electorate aileiiuate reiirescntation of Mussalmans on local^ bodies could not 
be secured, liad come true. Tlie result of the last two cloctioii to District Boards liad 
amply justified these apprehensions. Tiic figures of election returns told their own 
tale ana Moslem veproseiitation on ].jOoal Boards had as a result of District Board 
elections, naturally sufl'erod and that out of 43 l.ocal Boards 27 had gone 
completely unrepresented. Tt was not in any sjiirit of autogonism to his Hindu 
bretnreu that lie brought this Bill. But he laid been compelled in the interest of 

his community to come before the A'onncil with tliis Bill which was nothing but 

a protective measure to safegurd tlie interest of ids community. The L. P. 
Municipal Act, the (Calcutta Corporation Act and the Punjab Municipality had alieady 
provided for separate Moslem eleeloiatc and therefore principles embodied in hi.s 
Bill were not now. The proixirrion of 25 per cent Moslem rejiresentation claimed 
in the Bill was liasod cm Gongress League pact arrived at Lucknow. 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Dutt Singli Minister of laical Government, moved an aimiiid- 
ment that tlie Pali lie circulated for'public oihnion. He observed that he (piite realised 
that the last two elections to District Boards had not proved satisfactory so far as 
Moslem rc]ircscntation was concerned. This Jiad evidently forced the luinds of 
Mussalmans to bring this Bill. As it was an important <picsLion mid there was 
sulliciont time for tlie next election to come there would be no harm in circulating 
the Bill for public opinion. 

The Gouncil adopted the amendment for drculaing tlio Bill. 

Pandit Bhcosliaiiker (BwarajisI) moved for the reforenoe to Select Committee 
of the Bill tc amend Bengal Tenancy Act which also governed the relations between 
tenants and landlord.s in this jirovince. He traced tlic history of various attempts 
made to come to .an agreement between ncniindars and tenants to liriiig forward a 
joint Bill on which Government insisted. Bubseiiucntly after their Bill luid to be 
dropped in the first reformed Council. .Ml such cffectB proved unavailing. Hence they 
ult the necessity of introducing this Bill. His former Bill was considered one¬ 
sided and hence the speaker had iutrodueed in his present Bill clauses which did 
not find place in the former Bill. This woiihl oiler an opportunity to the zemindars 
to press their point of view. There was very great demand among the toiientry 
for the amendment of the Act. 

The Eaja Bahadur of Amawan moved an amendment that the Bill be 
circulated for public ojiinion. He said that public opinion collected in 1020 bad 
become out of date. Besides tlicre were clauses in the present Bill which did 
not find ]ilace in the former Bills and hence public opinion had no opportunity 
to express itself. There were important riglils involved both of tmants and zemindats 
and honee representatives of tenants owe it to themselves and to their community 
to consul’, public opinion. 
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Tlifl Eaia Bahadur further naid that he was prcjiariire; another Bill and both 
the Bills should be eo-ainittod to u Hekrt Committee in the winter session of the 
Council. 

Balm Deivakiprasad Binha, in snppnrtiiip; the, niehion for reference to Select 
Committee opposed the Raja IJahadur’s amendincnt. JJo said that if the present 
Bill was referred to a, Seiect Cominittre it would not jireclndo another Bill being 
referred again to n. 8ei.'<'t C-oinmittfie in fniuri'. lie thought that tenancy legisla¬ 
tion was mainly concevned wilt conferring rights on the weaker party, namely, the 
ten,ants, and not :)n slit: zemindars. The latter could ex))eet furtherrig'hts on the 
basis of cfimproniisc by which they must (dve the rights to the ryots also. If Iho 
opinion collected in I'.l^O would bi' eonsiden'd ont of the date and if the passage 
of the present. Bid were also delayed by tln^ Raj.i Bahadur’s amendment, a few 
ycar.s later tiicy would again e.oiit’end that the o\)iiiion elicited on this occasion 
had la'eomo obsolete and tenaiiey legislation would indelinitely be delayed. 

Bahu Bhagvvati Sai'an Bingh supported tiie Raj:i Bahadur’s amendmont 
which was opposed i,y R.u BriJ Raj Kiishna who said that not a inoimmt sho\ild 
bo lost in proceeding w'ltii the aincndmcnt of the Act. 'I'ln; speaker did not approve 
of certaiji proviai(ins of iJm Bill and oiiiers had also immest difierencea of opinion 
on them. 

Raja Prithviehatid T.;d, two lawyer tik niix rs and Jlr. ('In.ndliuri Nazirul Iltissaiii 
also took part in the di-ciis.sion. 

Mr. Chnudluu'i Nazirul IliiKaaiu snpp<i!'iiiig the eirudalion of the Bill for opinion 
observed that many snSjeets with wiiieli a Bill of this nailin' dealt must necessarily 
ho contentious an.l tliei'efore it was not desirable tJiut the measure should la? 
rushcxl through, lie exhorred both parties to lie ndtn.ted by a spirit to give and 
take and give up the ad.ind" of partisansbi;), 

liubu Gliandresh ,v;iri Prasad Narayan Bingh anotlier zemindar also spoke. 

Mr, Nir.su Nar-iyan .Signii (BwaiVijist.) in a lengthy s])eeeh contended that there 
was nothing new in ihe provisions of the Bill. But if tlure was iiny provision in 
the Bill which wus not found to be oi-jeetionable, it could he moulded by the Select 
Committee, in the, rounia r desirable. 

The discussion was ikU eoneludod ’alien the Council adjourned. 

Bbxoai, Tt;.v,\Nt'y Act Amenp.must 

On the 7tb SEPrp.'dBER disensaion was resumed on the non-ofllcial Bill to 
amend tlmBengal I'emuicy .Act. The Hon. Mr. Kifton explaining the attitude ofGovcrn- 
ment towards the Bill rdtoraied the view that Governmout stood for maintaining 
status quo unless cither tlie relaiions iieiwcen l.indlords and tenants became so 
acute as to call for intervention or there was manifest desire on the part of both 
parlies for ag;reerrieni. 'Die present Bill, he stated, represented only one side of 
the shield. The Government supported the circulation of ttio Bill on tiic' ground that 
the landlords weiu alsj bringing forward a Bill ami that might give them an 
opportunity for joint eonsideration of llie tjueslion of the amendment of Tenancy Act. 

Rid Bahadur Dtvaika Nath (Bwarajist) siateel that the Bwaraj party considered 
this Bill a fair basis for disensd'on. Tiiey hail not ;ulo|)ie'l caeli and every section 
or ehmse of the Bib. 'liicir (.arty did not rejiresent tenants alone but their aim 
was to .adjust tlie iiPitions lietwcen landlords and tenants on a fair and equitable 
basis. Pie accused tlm iand'ords of dilaloriiiess in the matter. 

Pvui Bahadur Dwaikii Nath suggested that the Belict t.’ommitleo would not sit 
before the next cold v. eat her session and the Bill to he brought forward by land¬ 
lords woukl al.so be ri IVrred to the same eoinmittee. 

After some infLiiT.al diseus.sioii on Ihe lobby ihe iSwiiinjisIs agreed to tlie 
Biiggestion of Raja Ba'iadur of .Amawan that the (lersonnc! of (he committee would 
he appointed during the Patna scs.sion on the introduction of the .Landlsnls Bill. 
The R.aja Bahadur 'vitlidvew his amcinlnu'iit for cirenlation of the Bill and Pandit 
Shibshanker .Ilia wi lidreiv his motion for the a)ipointmeni of the (lersonnel of the 
Select Committee. 

I’he Council ador.liil the motion to refer the Bihar and Orissa I’nblie Demunds 
Recovery (Amendment) Bill to a Seket Committee and agreed to the circulation 
of tim two identienl Bills to .Amend Ihe IjocuI Helf-Government Act for public 
O()inion. The latter Bills |U’ovidi;d for the eleelion of a I’residcnt in District Boards 
as in the case of Aluniciiialitics. 'Ihe autumn session of the Council concluded 
to-day and the Conneil was prorogued. 




The Non-Brahmin Confederation* 

COIMB ATORB— 2ND JULY 1 9 2 7,% 

The special session of the Non-Brahmin Confederation met in the 
Variety Hall, Coimbatore, on the 2nd July 1927 under the presidency of 
Dewan Bahadur Kumaraswami Reddiar and attended by the Ra,ia of Eanagal 
and other noted Non-Brahmin loaders of Southern India. After prayers 
to the Almighty, Mr. Ratnasabhapaty Gounder, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, read his welcome address, which was constantly applauded hy 
the delegates. 

Whereas on the question of entry into the Congress the President 
refrained from giving a definite load, the Chairman in his address definitely 
committed hirriself to the view advocated by Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu and 
Mr, Shanmulchiira Chetty, and made a direct plea for the acceptance of the 
scheme as an effective solution of the non-Brahmin problems. Pleading 
for a wider outlook, the chairman observed that in throwing their lot with 
the National Congress they would bo doing nothing inconsistent with their 
past or present policy or programme. As for communal justice and equal 
opportunities for all, the Congress had recognised that principle in the 
case of other communities and whatever might bo the perverse obstinacy of 
the few communaily-minded votaries of the Congress in this province, ho 
felt confident that the noirBrahmans wmtild got justice done to their legiti¬ 
mate aims and tispirations. 

Continuing, he dispelled the fear expressed in certain quarters that if 
they joined the Congress they would lose their individuality and that their 
organisations would have to bo scrapped, and cited the Mabasabha and the 
League in suppe rt of bis contention. Mr. Gounder reminded his hearers of 
the forthcoming Royal Commission when the whole country would bo engaged 
in a struggle to wrench what had been denied to them so long, the blessings 
of Swaraj. Let not the future historians record, ho declared, that in this 
great struggle our battalion stood aloof. 

Ill formally proposing Downin Bahadur Kumarasw’ami Reddiar to the 
chair, the speakes characterised Mr. Reddiar as a true servant of the country 
who had placed all that was the best in him for the best and lasting interests 
of his Motherland. 

The Dewan Bahadur then rose amidst deafening cheoi’S, and delivered 
his presidential address. The following is the text■ 

The Presidential Addressi 

Crotber delcgatia, Ladies and Qeutleiucn, 

1 cap hardly find words to adequately express my feelings of profound gratitude 
for the very high honour which you have done mo in electing me to preside over this 
special sessioir of our Confederation. 

It is now more than tin years since our great lenders distinctly nalised that, under 
the existing eommaual disproportions of our Province and in the present state of its 
political conBOiousneas, tiiere could be only two political parties in this Provirtoe, the 
Brahmin and the iion-ltrahmin. The non-BiaUmin movement was the direct outcome of 
this realisation. Non-Brahmins Instinctively felt that the movement represented the 
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ttuth and rallied to its banner. Brahmins also felt the same and, in consequence, swore 
eternal enmity against it. Onr movement stands for justjce and represents and furthers 
the interests of 97 per cent of the population. 

The other party, which is really a Brahmin Party, has been masquerading in various 
disguises and under pompous pseudonyms. It pretends, often, to divide itself into 
opposing oamps and amuses the world by its mock-fights. It professes to be seriously 
divided on such vital questions as acceptance of offlea in order that one section of it might 
be promoted Into positions of power with the Government, while the other, apparently 
epposite section, works its way into positions of power In the Congveis. It has been our 
painful but necessary duty to expose the Brahmin in every one of these places, and dispel 
the illusion that separates the President of the Congress from the Executive Councillor. 

Brahminism has acquired in the South Indian Brahmin vocabulary many synonyms— 
Swarajisro, Nationalism and Patriotism are but a few instances of such. Examine any¬ 
thing of what the Madras Swarajists have done after the elections ; you will discover the 
Brahmin in it. The destruction of the non-Brahmin, that still survives, is the object 
of all their varied activities. The Justice Party, which is tho one great obstacle in their 
progress towards this goal, must be wiped out of existence. What else do the heroics of 
the great Brahmin Avathar, who is the Deputy Leader of the Madras Swarajists in the 
Council, mean ? “ If I am (o be hanged for preventing Justice Ministry coming into 
power,” says he, “ I do not mind it”. 

Poor Soul 1 What a great sacrifioo at the altar of Brahminism I He, the great lover 
of Swaraj, would fain he tmnged without living to catch even a glimpse of it in the 
horizon. Ho does l«ve Swaraj, but he loves the extirpation of the wicked non-Brahmin 
move. May this Avathar fulfil bis mission on earth before his annihilation by a rope 
round his neck ! 

As I pass along I shall endeavour still further to show that in our province, parti¬ 
cularly the Tamil portion of it, Swarajisra is only another name for Brahminism. The 
astute South Indian Brahmin, who has ever an eye (o Ids ultimate aim, unscrupulous of 
the methods be employs, is only working out bis end through the pliable tools of our 
credulous brethren. One by one our misguiiled brethren are returning to oor fold, dis' 
covering the vile deception practised on them, sadder but wiser men, more courageous 
than the rest of us, to fight tho battle of our emancipation. May God, in His infinite 
mercy, bring the wanderers, who arc still astray, bacir unto us, their real friends and 
brethren t 

I say, with a full sense of my responsiViiiity, that the communal clique now con¬ 
trolling and guiding the destinies of the Madras Swarajists is tho greatest obstacle in the 
way of National IJnity and National Progress. They revel in the domination of an alien 
suzerainty. It profits them to secure its continuance. They know how to win the 
favours of the bureaucrat, to garland him, as did their worthy representative in Australia, 
and to try to get at him through the back door. It will not pay them to have Swaraj : 
communal monopolies will not thrive under Swaraj. 

Speaking out of the fullness of his knowledge resulting from bis painful political 
association with the President of the Congress, Mr. R. K. Shanmugham Chettiar, tho 
Chief Whip of the Swarajist Party in the Assembly, told os the other day ; “ I make 

bold to lay that the one man in Madras more communal than anybody else is Mr. Sree- 
nivasa Iyengarand be is the embodiment of true Brahminism, Who are the com- 
munalists then—we, who protest against the preponderance ot one community and ask 
for communal equalisation or they who delight in its preponderance and make these 
frantic endeavours still to perpetuate it f 

May we appeal to this apostle of National unity to begin bis work ot unification in 
his own Tamil Nad 1 As pointed out liy Mr. Chettiar, it is difficult for the ordinary 
Madrassi to realise the seriousness of the Hindu Muslim problem of the North, just as it 
is difficult for anybody In the North to realise the significance of the Brahmin—^non- 
Brahmin problem here. But we realise, in all its enormity, the magnitude of this question 
In our province. The Congress President himself had once realised it and dr dared that 
his first task would be the solution of the Brahmin—non-Brahmin problem ot this Presi¬ 
dency. Why has he relfgated tho task now to the back-ground ? Is it because he feels 
that the Brahmin star is now in the ascendant and it will not do for him to disturb and 
pull it down f It will not long remain there, we can assure him. Non-Brahmins may 
be fooled for some time, but cot for all time. The non-Brahmin satraps, now ruling the 
province, will soon revolt against the tyranny of their Brahmin masters ; ” such dis- 
propwtioned friendships must soon terminate in disgust ” and disaster. Their thumb- 
(crewB cannot always bo applied with impunity to their slaves in office. 
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Let the Swarajist leaders, i! they have any sincerity still left in them, face the facts 
as they are. Let them not accuse others of communallsm, possesiing it themselves in 
greater abundance than they. 

The Madras Swarajists, 

tn the trageciy of the political life of the Madras Swarajists, should it ever come to 
be chronicled at all, the darkest chapter will be the present one beginning after the 
elections of November 1926. At tho time of the elections these political impostors went 
about the eouiitiy, proclaiming from house-tops their doctrines of destruction and self- 
abnegation. Wa know,—and who does not know 1—what all adventitious aids operated 
in their favour at the elections ; how forces, nowise connected with their political creed, 
combined to push them forward ; bow tlieir impoverished exchequers were replenished 
from sources of superabundant wealth. Apart from these rich contributions to their 
success from illegitimate sources, the glitter of their blazing label and the pompous pro¬ 
fessions of their faith, sedulously broailcastcd by a wiiiospread agency led by their ill- 
gotten wealth, also contributed their own share. Their label of “Swaraj” was a 
catching one, was designed to carry with it the untrue implication that nobody else in 
the country stood for Swaraj, an implication that was fully exploited for the deception 
of the masses by the unscrupulous agency under their employ. 

Again, the “de facto” if not the “de jure” organ of the Swarajists, “The Hindu,” 
wrote, on the 17th of November as foUows : 

“The duty of all who style themselves representatives of the people, no matter what 
their political label is, is clear ; it is not to fish for office, which under the diatohioal 
system, is not worth a day’s purchase vcckonetl by lasting values, bat to throw in their 
lot with the people by joining and accepting the lead of what is pre-eminently the people's 

organisation—the National Congress.In any event, it is too much to expect the 

the Congress to allow the Independents to exploit for their own purposes a majority which 
has been built up by tho Congress by strenuous labour, and often in the teeth of the 
most virulent oppotition of the ludopendcnlB themselves. If, perchance, they (the 
Independents) surrender to tho blanilisliments of the bureaucracy and the speoiona argo- 
ments of their supporters, tho course which, at any rate. Congressmen should follow is 
plain. Nor need they asvait what the Governor does ; tor whether he plumps In for the dis¬ 
credited rump )r cast in his net for a Mmisiry of all talents, Congressmen have only 
one course to follow. It is laid down tor them as oleariy as daylight in their election mani¬ 
festo. They are in the Council, not as efft'otive lubricants lot the creaking diarohio 
machine (unction, but as tho guardians of tho interests of the people at large. Theirs 
will bean attitude of unbending independence. In a word the Congressmen would con¬ 
stitute a powerful opposition, a Blan(ilng terror to all the reactionary forces in the 
Oouncil—whether these forces stand naked in their easily recognised shapes or strut in the 
masquerade of novel labels,” 

These authors were then under tho intoxicating effects of their “ significant and 
magnificent victory ” and have lost their heads. With their wits about them, they would 
have never made these bombastic proclamations of fidelity to the election pledges. In a 
Bober mood Ihey would have, with their characteristic shrewdness, anticipated the demora¬ 
lisation that was soon to follow and ki pt their tongues under Control, 

The Swarajists and tlie Ministry. 

Notwithstanding (hese solemn pronouiicemcnts, tho Sriman and his Swarajist followers 
have bad the courage to eat tbeir own words, and to use the felicitous language of the 
Sriman himself, “have turned round and betrayed the interests of the pBoplo” who elected 
them, A Minisliy “strutting in the masquerade of a novel label” was formed, as events 
and evidence have shown, by the co-operation of the very heroes who, but a few days ago, 
were exhibited to a dazed world as a “powerful opposition and standing terror," 

There were loud donunciatioiis of benaini Ministries in the Congress that soon followed. 
The situation in Madras had bicoino by then as clear as daylight and the Independent 
Ministry had been installeil in office. Yet no wail was heard even then about “the peculiar 
circumstances prevalent in Madras.” Speaking on the motion for the deletion of the 
provision that Congressmen shall oppose the formation of a Ministry by other pstties, the 
General-Secretary of the Congress said : “ The omission of the words signified that 

Congressmen need not form a Ministry but ceuld form a benami Ministry, That was the 
deception that the Congressmen should not practise.” On tho same occasion the Deputy 
Leader of tho Congress Party said : “ If there were office worth accepting. Congressmen 
would not put forward benami leaders who would accept them.” And yet under the 
benign aegis of the very heroes who made these hypocritical pretensions of high political 
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tuorallty, {g fouctioalng to-day a Benami Minigtry oC the most iaane kind, fettered and 
enslaved by the real owners of the Estate, 

Black enough iB the crime of their betrayal : but blacker still is the con¬ 
cocted defence. A brigade of blood-thirsty warriors, led to the battlefield with heroic 
war-crigg, were given the signal to halt, just as the battle began, They were told to 
lie in ambush armed in benevolent neutrality waiting to charge when the order came. 
With a oonsoinosnesg of the guilt of their betrayal the leaders prefaced this cowardly retreat 
with an apology which was no better. Let them speak in their own words : " We are 

here to cany out the Congress mandates.....It is also unequivocally held that the Justice 

Patty bad helped to impede the nation’s progress towards Swaraj. We are therefore 
bound to act in such a manner as not to run counter to this verdict.” The world has 
found little enlightenment in this statement of the Swarajist weather-cocks. Later pro¬ 
nouncements of these leaders have expanded this statement, but are in the same vein. 

All this talk about the verdict of the country is mere moonshine ; it is only the 
concoction of defenceless despair. The political morality of these leaders, such little as 
is Btill left in them, must have been tortured into submission before they mustered courage 
to publish this daring defence. It was counter to their numberless declarations, both 
before and after the elections. Their very leader had said that it was by their love of 
the Congress and not the hatred of the Justicites that people sent the Swarajists in such 
large numbers. But consistency is no virtue in politicians : it is the bob-goblin only 
of little minds Honesty, however, is still a virtue even in politicians ; and resprmt for 
the election pledges is but a piece of honesty. 

Are the Justicites such satans as to be exorcised from the political world ? Has the 
country given these sorcerers the mandate to so exorcise them ? A party which has 
withstood for six long years the fierce onslaughts of various malignant forces has a good 
deal more in it than these critics profess to know. 

The bogey of another Justice invasion into power is iqually a myth, Our Party 
leaders had declared in the press, on the platform and the lloor of the “House "that 
our Party would not accept ofiioe during the iife-time of this Council. But these apostles 
of truth and honesty would not take us at our word. No wonder 1 They could judge 
Others only by their own standards of moraiity and honesty. Having violated, without 
any compunction their solemn pledges to the electorate, how could they expect others 
to do better ? 

The feelings of the honest section of the Swarajists—in whom is yet left “the small 
voice withirr"—were however, outraged by this criminal betiayal and they raised the 
standard of revolt against the tyranny of a self si iking clique. Their protest went before 
the All-India Congress Committee, and even the man in the street knows now what 
shameless manoeuvres were rropleyrd to burke an riiquiry and let the culprits go unscathed, 
with a brnedictiou on their head instind of the (condemnation tbry deserved. The dull¬ 
ness ol Madras tuidsummer has been relieved by the kaleidoscopic scenes of naked exposure 
of tbe Mylapore sanctum sanctorum and the dcmi-gorlB witliin. It. is one mighty indivi¬ 
dual, an adept circus master, who holds tbe Ifading-sirings of the Ministerial lambs and 
the Swarajist lions, who have been domesticated by his magic inliuence into a most 
wonderful companionship fur their mutual advantage (shall wo add, and the country’s 
welfare). Huch is the revelation of enc of the most, distinguished Bvnnajists of Madras ; 
and yet another equally distinguished member of that party has told us, what we suspected 
even before, that while the Independents were in (filer, the Swarajists had the power 
and tho emoluments thereof. 

The Swarajist leader of the Andhtadtsa has confessed that, to tbe shame of his country, 
his followers have sold their conscience for a mess of pottage and servilely waited day and 
night at the door of the Ministers begging for nominations. Many have been the pilgrim- 
agts of the selfissB Swarajist patriots to the cfiicial Mecca of the Blue Mountains praying 
of the tingods perched there in their temporary abodes for favours of varied sorts. With 
what avidity did the Swarajist leaders embratn.' that great opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves as the chosen members of the Irrigation Bill Committee summoned by the 
SBtanic rulers ? 

If they are honest let them vote for acceptance of office at the earliest opportunity 
and with their new label on go before the electorate once again proclaiming that they are 
only their old friends, now unmasked and undisguised. If they come again, let them 
rule the country. If not, Jet others rule it. Let them live or let live. 

These crest-fallen heroes have no choice but to be ilumb. They have set up dummies 
in office, who play only to “ The Master's Voice" coming from behind the screen. The 
spectre of the Justice Ministry is ever before their eyes. Nothing should be attempted 
wblch might, in the least, disturb the present dumb-show, lest the spectre should walk 
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In again. These were the watch dogs of all popular rights and freedom in the country* 
What have they become now ? They are the watch-dogs of liberties elsewhere, regardless 
of the slavery at home. May I say in words borrowed of a very thoughtful writer “ Never 
varnish your all too patent hypocrisy at homo with this incredible tenderness fur foreign 
folk a thousand miles ofi”. 

Let our opponents glory in our so-called defeat; but we recognise in the result of 
the elections only a blessing in disguise. In the present Oouncil we are the only party 
and the only opposition. Tho Independents, the post-election political mushrooms, are 
no party at all. That best disciplined patty in the world, the Swarajists, are torn 
now into as many divisions as there are men amongst them. The Justicites are the one 
party remaining in the Council, subject to discipline and guided by principles. 

The Swarajists’ dread of a dissolution of the Council is another proof of the most 
convincing kind that the country is with us to-day. It behoves our leaders to keep this 
enthusiasm burning by organised propaganda, and to feed it with programmes of iutensivo 
constructive work lest it perish from ennui. 

Bo much has been said, and in such varied forms, about the independents and their 
Ministry that it seems needless to say much more. Placed in oihee by misguided autho¬ 
rity, they are taere : If they continuu tliere longer than constitutional honesty and 

selt-respeot would permit, wiiat better can yon expect of those creatures of Swarajist 

hypocrisy 1 The public would have left them alone regarding them as more worthy of 

pity than of wrath. Hut dressed in a little brief authority and painfnlly conscious of it, 
they are fighting recklcssiy against time, and darkening the pages of their administration 
with an incredible speed. Their mal-admiuistration, their nepotism and otiier abuses of 
their power and patronage liave reached a stage beyond which they can scarcely go. 
Their precepts ami their practices differ as widely from ono another as do thoso of their 
Swarajist masters. Principles which they boastfully preached in the Council in March 
last have been thrown to the winds; and true to their name they are indeed working 
independent of all honesty and principles. 

Uural Etconstruction, 

Among the nation-building activities that out party should undertake, I will give a 
place of no mean importance to tlie work of rural reconstruction. Ninety per cent of 
our population inhabit the rural areas ; it can be said of our country, with perfect truth, 
that “ the natioii lives in the village,” But all the modern reforms have yet scarcely 
touched the villager. A large propnriion of our rural fellow citizens are still beset ” with 
poverty " and misery ” of a kind which iitids no parallel ” elsewbero. Says the Mabatmaji : 

“ The serni-starved masses of India are slowly sinking to lifelessnoss.....No sophistry, 

no juggling in tignies can explain away the skeietons in many villages.Both 

England and the ;owu-(lwellcr of India will have to answer, if there is a God above, for 
this crime ngaiiiit humanity, which is perhaps unequalled in history.” Words cannot 
picture in a more appealing form the misery of the rural masses. There are millions 
among them who ” go throuah life on insufBcient food." The rest of them suffer all the 
miseries of a primitive age. Eilucation has not spread among them. They have none 
of the amenities of modern life. Their villages are not connected with the centres of 
civilisation or of production or coirsumption. They have neither an adequate water- 
supply nor any medical-relief. The tale of their misery is an old but a never-ending one. 

It must bo tho aim of all true patriotism to relieve the villager of bis miserable po¬ 
verty and suffering and of bis colossal ignorance. True national advance can be achieved 
only then. The flying columns of urban intellect that are marching far ahead of the 
rural ranks do but ill-represeut the strength or our political forces. 

It is sad to sec that Ibe Government of the country have not yet. applied themselves, 
in sufficient earnestness, to this question of rural amelioration. Their energies are still 
being exhausted by compilations of tables and “juggling in figures” to demonstrate to 
their masters in England that India is advancing in prosperity, as judged by their mis¬ 
calculated averages of the daily income of an Indian citizen. Let their labours, instead 
of being wasted on such endeavours to prove that black is white, be turned towards some 
substantial and thoughtful schemes of constructive work to relieve the sufferings that 
we every day sea with our eyes. May 1, In all humility, point out to the Government 
that the security of all constitutional Govcrninent in India lies in the innate conservatism 
of the villager, Sinn Feinisra is only a recent product of the city and has not touched 
him. His welfare and his contentment must therefore bo among the first oonoerns of any 
wise Government. His political oonscioasnesB is fast awakening, and there are already 
unmistakable indications of his revolt against the apathy of the Government and the 
selfishness of the towu>dweUer, 
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The Hon, Mr, Eanganatba Mudaliar has earned the gratitude of the public of this 
province by the recent announcement of bia private efforts towards the organisation of 
such a fund and the handsome contribution that he proposes to make for it. Let us hope 
that his worthy example will bo followed by the Government of which ho is at present, 
a member. 

It is our paramount duty to undertake an intense propaganda for educating and 
helping the villager to adequately realise bis present situation, and to recognise who his 
real friends arc. We should instil into him an abiding faith in our devotion to his 
welfare and not allow him to be misguided by the eloquent professions of mere lip 
sympathy made by self-seeking politicians engaged only in safe-guarding their own 
position of advantage, unmindful of the interests of the p< asant and the labourer. 

Other Constructive Work. 

“ Untonchability is the greatest curse of India," say our Swarajist patriots. 
But have they stirred yet their little finger to remove that curse ? How many of these 
apostles of love and sacrifice have gone to the numerous Agraharams of South India still 
prohibiting the untouchables from entering their streets and preached from the street 
onrnerB to their Brahmin brethren there that the Adi Dravida is a brother-oitiz'm of his, 
born of the same mother-land and with equal birth-rights, and that it is a sin against 
God and the country to forbid his entry into their streets 1 Let our Brahmin Swarajist 
friends start this preaching first and come out of it unscathed, before they expect us 
to accept their professions of interest and sympathy in this question. Let us leave them 
to their platform and their press ; and coucentrate our own action and organise it better 
than now. “ Untonchability is no formidable obstacle to Swaraj," declared the President 
of the Congress of 1926, Let the Mahatma speak in reply, for this is what he has said : 
" Untouohability is another hindr.-ince to Swaraj. Its removal is just as essential for 
Swaraj as the attainment of Hindu-Moslem unity.’* Let ns not live In the fool's paradise 
of the Brahmin Swarajists, but carry on our battles la the way shown to us by the 
Vaikom Satyagrahis, and fighting with the irresistible force of out determination, restore 
to their liberty the millions of our suppressed brethren. 

We are not exhibiting yet towards Khaddat that unbounded enthusiasm characteristic 
of all recent converts to a new faith. With a non-political organisation—the All-India 
Spinners’ Association now in charge of it—it has gone out of the field of party politics : 
and it behoves us all to promote the production and wearing of Khaddar as a sound 
economical proposition in our present state of depression. 

Total prohibition is our declared goal and we must reiterate, with increased emphasis, 
our demand for it both inside and outside the Legislative Council, and cultivate, at the 
same time, in the country a feeling of general repulsion against liquor among ths classes 
now addicted to it, and thus create an atmosphere belpful to our speedy attainment of 
the goal. 

Public Services. 

Writing about the unredeemed promises of England in regard to the'Indianisation of 
the Civil and Military Servici's of India, Dr, Rutherford, in his recent book on "Modern 
India," says: "Apologists for Great Britain dishonouring her promises and agreements 

point to the recent recommendations of the Lee Commission.But the apologists 

neglect to elate that, with rare exceptions, the superior posts, the best paid appointments 
are still reserved for Britons and tliat Indians are excluded from administering their own 
country for no other reason than that they do not belong to the ruling race." 

" For this great inequality of treatment and for this lamentable denial of justice, of 
partnership and co-operation, the same apologists trump up the excuse of efiScicncy pre¬ 
tending that Britons are more elEoient than Indians.The efficiency in exploita¬ 

tions, in which Britons pre-eminently excel, is one of the chief causes of Indian poverty, 
and the sooner India is rid of British efficiency the sooner she will recover financially and 
morally.” 

Dewan Bahadur Krishuan Nalr, In his Presidential Address at the Tanjnre Non- 
Brahmin Conference, said ; " If there is one clique more than another which clamours 
for appointments it is the clique consisting of the representatives of the European Associ- 
ation who are ever on the watch to secure jobs for then' own kith and kin.” In answer 
to tliie, the " Madras Mail ’’ asked if ever Europeans sought for jobs irrespective of 
efficiency : and here is the reply in the words of a Britisher; " Indiana are excluded 
from administering their own country for no other reason than that they do not belong to 
the ruling race.” Pretensions apart, we are all job-hunters—our traduoers more than 
ourselves i nobody ne?d be ashamed to confess it and be frightened by the sneers of 
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Interested critics engaged in the same pursuit though not by the same honourable and open 
tneaDS, 

What Dr. Butherford wrote of Indianleatlon applies with equal force to the dc. 
Brahminisation of our public Bcrvices. The sooner we are rid of Brahmin efflcienoy, the 
sooner will we recover politically and morally, Ib this bogey of Brahmin eflScienoy 
fated ever to die ? It ocoaBionally disappears for a while, but struts up again, in increased 
vigour, with a change of the political or official atmosphere in its favour. 

la there to be no end to this ineqoitous communal reign ? Has iustice been banished 
from OUT beniglUcd land ? Were our present methods of protest to prove fruitless ? Public 
opinion will not take all this humiliation lying low and will assert itself in more effec, 
tive ways, Let, the Government note that, in denying us our legitimate share of office and 
power, they are pricking uh at a most painful and deep-seated sore in our minds , and 
it is hardly necessary for me to say that they cannot do it with impunity. 

The Staff ^elm-ion Board, which has made its contribution to the purification of the 
Public Services, is proposed to be replaced by a Provincinl CommiSBion, which will only 
be a costlier reproduction of this body. It has been already proclaimed by an impartial 
news agency that its constitution will be non-communal, and we know wbat these words 
signify. 

This Commission will be only an additional burden to the tax-payer without any 
corresponding advantage. At a modest calculation, it will cavise an expenditure of at least 
2 lakhs a year. Already low voices of protest are beard against this costly appointment 
for making appointments ; and wo hope that when the time comes, the protest would 
become loud and organised enough to nip this scheme in the bud. 

Justicitee and the CongreBS, 

There remains now the burning question of tho day—the question of the advisability 
of the members of our party joining the Indian National Congress and dislodging, if 
poseiblp, the narrow communal clique which now controls its executive. The question 
has to be examined anxiously and in all its bearings. All poi^sible developments should be 
foreseen, so far as human foresight can reach, and corresponding lines of action chalked 
out, in advance, Eemcmber, Gentlemen, that wc, Justicitee, cannot afford to put our 
bands to the plough and then look back. 

The first question that confronts us in considering the problpm is this : In the event 
of our joining the Congress, what is to become of our own organisation and what is to be 
our relationship to it ? The easy answer that suggests itself is that the South Indian 
Liberal Federatioa shall stand to the non-Brahrains of this Province in the same position, 
ns the All-India Muslim League occupies with reference to tho Muslims, and the Hindu 
Maba Sabha with reference to the Hindus of Northern India. This analogy perhaps 
overlooks a sharp distinction. Neither the Muslim League nor the Hindu Sabba appears 
to impose any definite political faith on their members. The only tie that binds their 
memhers together is tho allegiance to a common religion and the need for concerted 
fiction, whenever the intereets of these religionists arc threatened. On their rolls may 
at. once be found the most revolutionary and the most rpactionary ot politicians, with 
exponents of all the intermediate political faiths thrown in between these irreconcil¬ 
able extremes. The same is true of the numerous Hindu, Christian and Muslim 
communal bodies of our own Presidency, The position of our organisation is different. 
Members of the South Indian Liberal Federation are bound to one another not only 
by ties of common communal intercels but also by a living political and social faith. 
Justice is our Watchword—Justice political, social and economic. The main articles 
of OUT faith embodied in our creed, in the proceedings of our Confederation, and the 
pronouncements of our leaders, may be summed up in a few sentences. We believe 
that no form of Government can be accepted as satisfactory in our country, which does 
not guarantee to every community its duo share ot power and responHibility, The 
responsiblt) Govetnment which we are after is not that counterfeit article whicVi satisfies 
the theorist but bensfits only the monopolist, but the embodiment of genuine democracy, 
whose benefits all the communities of the country will equally enjoy. As I have said 
before, communal representation is the expedient that we advocate towards that end. 

Secondly, we believe that what we call our “ Hindu Social Order,” has bee'me 
BO thoroughly out of dale, and so entirely devoid of mtaniug and purpose in its arrange¬ 
ments, that it ought to-day to be more correctly described as ” the Hindu Social Disorder.” 
It tends not towards mutual co-operation and trust between communities, but towards 
mutual anfcafjonisom and distrust. Its arrangements have the effect of offending 
against the self-respect of every community except the Brahmin. We stand for the removal 
of all those conditions under whfch one Hindu, may by reason of the accident of birth, 
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look upon hiB brother-Hindu as his inferior. Natural coiollaries of hlB proposition are 
the breaking of the monopoly of a particular caste to rights of priesthood, the removal of 
ontouchability, and other movements of a similar kind. 

In regard to the Mont-Ford Beforms, we have consistently taken the position that 
they ought to bo worked for what they are worth, firstly, because we could by that means 
render to our people such good as the reforms may yield, and secondly because by success¬ 
fully working them, we could effectively knock the bottom out of the argument of those 
who pretend to hold that India is not fit to govern herself. 

This outline sketched of the main principles for which our Party stands onables us 
to see where we differ from the current politics of the Indian National Congress. •' Con¬ 
gress Entry ’’ ought not to me,an freedom for the members of our party to adopt any of the 
present political principles of the Indian National Congress, which violate the fundamen¬ 
tal doctrines of our movement ; nothing should be tolerated which would impair the 
solidarity and sanctity of our present situation, and that is happily the universal feeling 
everywhere. Bate-guards adequate for this purpose should be devised, it Congress Entry 
is resolved upon. ' 

One of the main objeota for which Congress Entry is advocated is to capture the 
Congress and utilise it for the more effectual propagation of the gospel of our Party, You 
remember that we captured the Legislative Council, and used it for sis years’as onr 
instrument for the betterment of the people. We have been able to do a great deal by that 
means towards carrying our ideal into practice, and improving the lot of our ftllow oiU- 
zcDB. Why should wo not, In a similar way, ask the ailvoCates of Congress Entry, to try 
to capture the Indian National Congress, and utilise it as our instrument for the benefit 
of the country ? 

The question is; Is it necessary ? Is it worth wldle ? The answer given byour 
pro-entry friends is in the affirmative and lor those reasons. The first is; For more than 
a generation the best men in India have given their best to the Indian National Congress 
and have built for it a prestige and a reputation which, In spite of all the mismanagement 
and false-dealing to which it has b-en subjected during recent years, still stand very 
high in India and abroad. It may be an advantage for us to capture tlie Congress, and 
use its name and prestige for the propagation of our gospel. 

The second reason is this ; The Indian National Congress at the present day claims 
to be the most representativo political organisation in our country. Wo controvert that 
point and maintain that the Congress has become the instrument of a oiitiue and has 
ceased to be representative ot Indian public opinion, If so, why not we prove the truth 
of our contention by effective action ? Our opponents say that we are keeping out of 
the great National Institution because we arc consoious that our principles and opinion 
cannot win the acceptance of that representative organisation. Wliy shouid we not try 
and disprove ttiis statement ? ^ 

The third argument in favour of Congress entry is this ; There are a great many 
matters in Indian politics which can be tackled only on an All-India basis. Finance with 
the connected question ol protection, tariff, customs and expenditure, military and other- 
wise, is perhaps the chief ol them. Thcro are again tlie questions of Uailways, ot Indians 
abroad, etc. Our leaders fcol liandicapped in reference to these m,alters by the fact that 
Our organisation is only provincial, Tiie need for an All-India organisation to deal with 
these matters is felt everywhere ; and it is argued that the Indian N.ational Congress 
being the most influential of the All-India organisations now in tho fieid, it would be 
wise for us to join that body. " The voles of IJnilnl India is scarcely heard now, there is 
no organ through which it can speak ” Is the argument of our pro-entry friends. 

Of course, every one of these arguments is met by equally cogent counter-aguments 
by tho opponents of Congress entry. 

Gentlemen, whether we join the Congress or not, it is comparatively a minor matter 
My one earnest desire is that we ought not to say or do anything that is, in the least' 
likely to impair our efficiency as a united and disciplined political party. Whatever 
the decision, let us arrive at It unanimously, and once adopted, let us carry it out faiihfuliy. 

Conclusion. 

The day ot deception is gone ; we see in the horizon the dawn of a brighter and 
clearer day than wo ever saw before. The country has realised more clearly now “ that 
our pioiitical future is not to be won merely by fine phrases or sentiments,” Tho 
“ placid, pathetic contentment ot the masses,” is getting slowly but steadily disturbed 
There is a healthy stir in the political atmosphere everywhere. We have before os that 
tide In our affairs which, taken at the flood, would lead on (o fortune." Now is the 
tiiDe lot ufl to close our ranks, anil march unitcil in a true spirit of sacrilice and service. 
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and objects of the non-Hrahniln movenrem rfTicr^vn 
non-Iirahmin movement must have a wider field of aOTwtT- 
jnffiract such mischievous propaganda and correctly interpret and’ 
-reud the ideals and objects of the movement, this Confederation j,five liberty to 
such of the members of the S. I. L, F. as are willing to join the Congress to do 
so. (b) This Confederation further resolves that the S. 1. L. F. shall retain its 
individuality ,as a separate organisation, (c) This Confederation exhorts all non- 
Brahmins to jo n the S. I. L. F. and to work for the uplift of the masses.” 

The resolution was moved by Mr. V. Chakkarai Chettiar. He said that after 
a considerable discussion, the .Subjects Committee came to the conclusion in 
favour of Congress entry. Constitutional experts Avere in favour of that entry. 
The Congress was being used to the disadvantage of the non-Brahmins, for the 
power of the Congress so far as Madras was concerned lay in the hands of Brah¬ 
mins. Non-Brahmins should therefore wrest th.at power from the hands of Brahmins 
and use the power to the advantage of non-Brahmins. 

An Amendment 

Mr. J. N. Raraanathan moved the following amendment for the reason that the 
wording of the resolution did not satisfy some of the members present at the 
meeting • 

“Whereas ii is highly necessary and desirable to bring about a greater unity 
amongst the no-Brahmins of all shades of opinion and whereas certain interested 
persons who have converted the Congress into a monopolistic organisation have been 
misrepresenting both individually and in an organised manner the aims and objects 
of the non-Bvahmin movement and where.is it is necessary that such mischievous 
propaganda and misrepiescntations should be counter-acted and whereas it is also 
necessary that steps should be taken to correctly interpret and spread the ideals and 
objects of the movement, this Confederation while exhorting all non-Brahmins to 
join the S. I. L F. gives liberty to such of the members of the S. 1. L. F. as are 
willing to join the Congress and other similar organisations to do so. 

The object of the amendment was to retain the prestige and dignity of the non- 
Brahmins of the S. I. L. F and to bring about harmony among all non-Brahmins 
whether they belonged to the Congress or the Justice Party. 

Mr. T. V. Subramaniam Pillai in seconding the amendment said that the 
amendment, if carried, would not work detrimentally to the inteiests of non-Brahmins. 
This Confederation clearly proved that the non-Brahmins loved the movement 
intensely. The object of the amendment was to make up the differences existing 
between non-Brahmins of the Congress Party and those of the Justice Party, If 
the differences were removed by allowing non-Brahmins to be members of the 
Justice Party and of the Congress, all non-Brahmins could work for their benefit. 
The object of the present move was to wrest the power of the Congress Brahmins 
to use that power against the non-Brahmins from their hands. Let there be no 
doubt as to the success of the new move. If a large number of non-Brahmins 
joined the Congress by signing the creed their voice must prevail. It they failed in 
their attempt, they might convene another Confederation and decide to stay from the 
Congress for ever. There was not the least doubt that the Justice Party would 
suflfer in any way. The non-Brahmin movement had done wonderful good to the 
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.j A nj#Dongrcss. But now the power was in tht 
^nesent move was to get back that power. The Congres 
members eminent patiiots (non-Biahmins) working hard for self-govdm 
the non-Brahmins of the Justice Party sit in deliberations with those eminent ir 
Brahmins and work for the attainment of Swaraj, the Congress could not get away 
from the idea of communal representation so long as various classes and communi¬ 
ties existed in India. Without any hesitation they should all join the Congress. 

Mr. J. N. Ramanathan moved to further amend his amendment by inserting 
after the words “all shades of opinion” in the amendment the words “whereas it is 
desirable that for the speedy atminnicnt of Swaraj steps must be taken to bring 
about unity amongst the various political parties iu Iiuha.” The words “while 
exhorting” should appear in the end as “and exhorts”. 

This amendment was seconded by Mr. .Suhramania I’illai and accepted by the 
mover of the original resolution. 

The amended amendment was then supported by Mr. Suhramania Nainar 
(Sattur). He urged the necessity for joining the Congress so that the joint demand 
of the nation might be heard by their rulers. 

Mr. Dandapani Filial next supported the amended amendment. 

The amended resolution was carried unanimously. 

Spkeche.s nv Leadkr.s. 

Mr. R. K, Shanmugham Chetli, who was requested to .speak, said that non- 
Brahmin movement was born in Coimbatore ten years ago. Now it had grown, 
strong. During the last few years he had come to know that politicians of other 
provinces had not a correct idea of the non-Brahmin movement and were under the 
impression that the Justice Party was based on class hatred. Truly it might be said 
that the Justice I’arty stood to remove class hatred, fie was accused that he really 
belonged to the Justice Party in the garb of nationalism. Communal representation 
was accepted by the Congress. What was the Lucknow pact in respect of 
Mahomedans ? At piesent there was no necessity for a separate electorate for non- 
Brahmins. Even the Mahomedans did not want separate electorate at present. The 
Congre,ss .stood for equal Ju.stice to all and “The Hindu” received to-day expressed 
correctly the view of the Congress. Mr. .S, Srinivasa Iyengar was not fit to be the 
Congress President as he was a class hater and he would bring forward a resolution 
before the A, I. C. C. to that effect. In ctmclusion, he said that the non-Biahmins 
should join the Congress in large numbers with a view to lend their support to the 
national demand for Swaraj, He added that he would gladly join the Justice Party. 

Dr. P. Varadarajulu next addressed the meeting. He said that the Congress 
had stood between one set of non-Biahmins and another till now, and that they had 
all become one. If this union had been effected before the election, the non- 
Brahmins would have come out victorious. .Swar.aj should be their goal and at the 
same time they should try to uproot the power of Biahmins. The two should go 
together. Let not Mr. .Srinivasa Iyengar or anybody think that the Justice Party 
would hesitate to reject their titles before joining the Congress. He then explained 
the conduct of Mr. S. .Srinivasa Iyengar as being o])posed to principles of the 
Congress and exhorted the audience to join hands and work for the uplift of the 
masses, the majority of whom are non-Brahmins. In future they should enter the 
Congress just as the Swarajists entered the Council and give up class hatred. He 
too ended his speech by saying that he would join the Justice Party, 
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Mr. T. K.Ylyanasiin(lai:i Mudaliar who next addressed the meeting' said that 
non-Brahmins had been ( .ailed class haters however hard they rnijjht work for the 
good of the zotintry, witlumt i lass hatred. In future he would call the Raja of 
Panagal as the leader of the non-nrahmins. Groat credit was due to Mr, E. V. 
Ramasuami Naicker and others for yielding to this arrangement. 

Mr. E. Y’. Ramaswaini Ntiicker, next addressing the meeting, said that the non- 
Brahmins sli.Yuld work unitedly and should try to bring into their fold all non- 
Brahrains whether they he Independents or otherwise. 

Mr. Surt ndraiiath .A.iya lu xt addressed the meeting. 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, who lose amidst cheers, said that there wtrs some 
misapprehens on that this new move might endanger the separate entity of the .South 
Indian Liberal Federation. Now the unanimity with which the resolution had been 
passed showed that such an apprehension was unfounded and not contemplated at 
all. The Patty now became mote virile, and would march forward to greater glory 
and success. The appeal to non-Brahmins of all p.arties to join the movement had 
been fructified in a tangible form Iry tlie resolution being carried. 'Phe party welcomed 
those who joii ed the imnement without the slightest reservation for the establish¬ 
ment of the just jirivdcges of non Brahmins. If the party felt that he should go 
and enter the Congress to carry out the olijei t of the S. 1. L. F. he would do so with 
their mandate. 

2 . Non-\oceptQtioe of OfBoe. 

Dewan Bahadiir O. 'I'hanikarhellam Chettlar nuned the following resolution : 

“In view of tin; fact that the. Justice Party after having worked the system of 
diarchy for six years in this Prox iiicc has found, as stated in the memoranda of its 
Ministers that it i.s a difficult system to work; and in view also of the fact that it is 
impos.sihle to (any on a diarchic admlni.stration, if any portion of the re.serve half is 
fundamentally opposed to the luinciplcs and polic y of the transferred half ; and in 
view further of the. tact that it has been found possible under the diarchic system to 
install in office a henaml ministry which has worked no following in the Council and 
which by its imscruimlou.s methods has brought the administration of local self- 
government into contempt ; this confederation while approving and r.atifying the 
attitude taken up by the members of the Tuslice Party in the Legislative Council 
declares it as its considered opinion that the justice Party should not accept the 
responsibility of office till Proi incial ;iiitonoiiiy is conceded to the I'rovince’'. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Pannir.selvaiii and carried. 

3. No Oonfldenoe In The Governor. 

Mr. M. T. Siibiahmanya Mudaliar next moved the following resolution 

“Whereas by continuing In office, a Ministry, which depends for its very existence 
upon an unholv alli.-mce with an apparent o|)])osition and which, merely to support 
that opposition has by its imprinciplej ami tmscriipuloiis acts, in reference parti¬ 
cularly to the detriment of local .self-government and by a gross misuse of the powers 
of nomination .fetrimcntal to the purity of the administration of local self-govern¬ 
ment, is bringing into contempt ; and whereas further by permitting .a member 
of the Exeiuitive Council to abuse his position and authority to foster .and strengthen 
the monopoly of public and respon.sible ol'fircs by a particular community which 
is already over represented and divcise similar acts ; 1 lls Excellency the Governor 
h.as alienated t re s) iiipathies of the masses of the vast Province, this confederation 
places on record its emphatic opinion that His E.vcelicncy the Governor is foifeiting 
nis claim to the confidence of the people as a just .and imp.arti.al tidiiiiiiistiator of the 
Province in his idiarge. 

Mr. A. Rainasw.ami Mudaliar in bcconding the motion said tli.at they should 
enter the protect against the manner in which the administration was carried so 
that those lesponsible for the administration might revise their ways. The resolution 
expressed want of confidence ill the Gtneinor who foimed.a Ministry from the In¬ 
dependents whr had no parly behind tliem and who suffered a series of defeats for 
three long months. The Coveriioi ought to h.ivc asked the Mini.sters to resign and 
taken upon his shoulder the control of the transferred departments. Further, the 
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Governor, had made himself directly responsible for the maladministration of the 
Province, especially of local self-governnent. On the reserved side, the adminis¬ 
tration was not in the interest of the general taxpayer. The Tuticorin Harbour, 
Mettur and Pykhara schemes were instances. His Excehency had therefore forfei¬ 
ted the confidence of the public of this province in his administration. In the mat¬ 
ter of Judicial administration and the constitution of tlie judiciary, things were done 
without the slightest regard to public opinion. 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker moved to amend the resolution so as to include 
the words “that the Governor should be recalled” and made a strong speech. But 
at the request of his friends he did not press the amendment. 

The resolution was put to the confederation and carried unanimously. 

4. Other Resolutions 

The following resolutions were also carried :— 

“This confederation strongly condemns the action of the Government of India 
in rejecting the recommendations of the Textile Tarilf Board and urges upon Govern¬ 
ment the imperative necessity of affording adequate protection to the Indian Mill 
Industry.” 

“Whereas grave apprehensions arc entertained by the public regarding the 
propriety, financial and otherwise, of the schentes relating to Pykhara, Mettur and 
Tuticorin harbour and whereas further there is a general uneasiness that even in 
the actual execution of these schemes the interests of the general taxpayer are not 
adequately safeguarded, this confederation is of opinion that the Rt. Hon. the 
Secretary of State for India and the Government of India should immediately 
constitute an impartial committee to examine fully the schemes from all points of 
view and to advise the local Government thereon and that till then the working of 
the schemes should be kept in abeyance.” 

The Conference then adjourned for the day. 

6. Demand for Provincial Autonomy. 

On the 4 th JULY the following resolutions were adopted :-—“This Conference 
resolves that full provincial autonomy be granted immediately to this province and 
further resolves that the Government of India be made responsible for the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. In view of the fact that the majority of the labourers forms the non- 
Brahmin public, this Confederation is of opinion that a labour organ should, with 
ample funds, necessarily be started to ventilate their grievances. 

“It regrets that Government did not give them any adequate representation in the 
Legislative Council, local bodies, etc., in spite of their remaining in a large majority. 

“It requests Government to nominate them to places which fall vacant. 

“It desires that labour candidates should be rctuined unopposed in elections and 
that a non-official Mediation Board should be established to settle disputes between 
labour and capital.” 

Resolutions to give up the taking of priests on ceremonial occasions from a 
third community, on self-respect and self-help, method of worshipping god, removal 
of untouchability, wearing of khaddar were also passed. 

The confederation condemned the preponderance of Brahmins in Civil and 
Judicial and other departments, including the Secretariat and opined that Sir C. P, 
Ramaswami Aiyar was not the proper person to represent India at the Geneva 
Conference. The Chairman made a few remarks congratulating the non-Brahmins 
assembled at the meeting on the great success of the Confederation. With the usual 
vote of thanks to the President, the volunteers, etc,, the Confederation came to a 
close. 
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The Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference. 


The Special Bombay Non-Brabniin Conference opened at Bombay on the 
27 th AUGUST liefove a large gathering. Mr. B. K. Dalvi, the President of the 
Belgaum Municipality, was in the chair. 

Mr. D-YLVI maele out a vigorous plea against the proposal to enter the Congress. 
The policy of the Swarajists, he declared, was the policy of tlie Congress. The 
Cftngressmen wanted to destroy Dyarchy and restore Bureaucracy and to do away 
with commun.al representation whether in the legislative bodies or in the public 
services. He asked the Non-Brahmins that the present-day idea' of the Congress 
was in consonance with their ideals. They should not be enamoured of Congress- 
entry. Were they going to kill their own institution and join hands with the 
Congressmen, in order to destroy the Constitution under which they had achieved so 
much for the benefit of the agricultural and working classes ? 

Nothing, Mr. Dalvi continued, would he more unwise and suicidal than to think 
of entering the Congress, at the present juncture, when the .Statutory Commission 
was imminent. Non-Brahmins should strive to obtain representation on the Commis¬ 
sion and put forward their dcntaiids before it was appointed. There was no use 
creating bre-tches in Non-Brahmin ranks on points like Congress-entry at a time 
when unity was essential to secure a he.iiing at the hands of the Commission. 
Further, the conditions which ncccs.sitated the disqualification imposed on members 
of the Non-Brahmin P.u ty against joining other organisations, had not in any 
way changed. He did not find anything attractive in the Congress, which, in the 
words of its prospective I'lesident, was one vast camp of warring communal factions, 
bent on destroying each other. Did the .Non-Brahmins want to add one more 
warring camp to those already existing in it ? 

Turnings to the Coimhatorc resolutions, the Chairman thought that the Madras 
Non-Brahmins forgot that they formed a part and parcel of the All-India Non- 
Brahmin Pai ty and that they should consult the other members of that party before 
taking action entailing grave and serious conseviuenccs. Looked at from any point 
of view, he could not recommend to the Bombay Non-Brahmins, the action of their 
Madras brethren, unless the former wished to he blind imitators. 

Continuing, Mr. Dalvi said that the reasons given for the Madras Non-Brahmins' 
decision, were that dyarchy had failed and that the Governor had acted on the 
advice of some high officer in not offering the Ministerships to the Justice Party. It 
was difficult to understand, said Mr. Dalvi, why, when the knowledge of the failure 
of dyarchy had dawned on the Madras Non-lirahmins, they went to the polls as 
constitutionalists, saying they had been able to work dyarchy succes.sfully and had 
many schemes on hand to carry through, if they were returned to power. The 
defective nature of dyarcliy could not, therefore, he the real cause of the Coimbatore 
decision of the Justice Party. 

As regards the ground that His Excellency did not offer ministerial posts to the 
Justice Party, all that he knew was that His E.xcellency had no other alternative but 
to ask the Independent Party to form a Ministry, which they could do as they had 
the indirect support of the Congics.s P.irty members. Tliat was perfectly cons¬ 
titutional. Under the Constitution, His E.xcellency was bound to choose Ministers 
from the parly which could run dyarchy ; and Non-Brahmins, as constitutionalists, 
could not have any grudge against those who acted equally constitutionally. 

Besolutions. 


On the 28 tli AUGU.ST there was a full .attendance of delegates when the 
Conference reassembled, at lo p.ni., with Mr. Dalvi in the chair. 

The Subjects Committee had just risen after a prolonged discussion of the 
main proposition before the Conference, Mr. A. Raniasvvami Miidaliar taking a 
prominent jiart in it and explaining the circumstances which necessitated the decision 
taken by the Madras Non-Brahmins. Mr. Mudaliar endeavoured also to counteract 
the lead given by the President against the proposal to enter the Congress ; but the 
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Committee eventually rejected the proposal by 12 to 10 votes ; and the principal 
resolution before the open Conference therefore took the following shape :— 

“Taking into consideration the peculiar conditions of the Non-Brahmin party 
and the Indian National Congress in Bombay, the Conference is of opinion 
that it is not at all desirable for the I'arty to join the Indian National Congress 
nor is it advisable for the members of the party to join that body.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. D. W. Ravvoot declared that the Congress was 
so disorganised that it would be worse than useless to form a part of it. By doing .so, 
the Non-Brahmins would succeed in denying themseh-es the opportunities they had of 
serving the country through the Councils and the Cabinets. 

M. K. S. Gupta in seconding, asked why the Non-Brahmins should enter a 
body whose ideals and methods were as vague as could be, 

MR. VICHARE’s amendment 

Mr. Vichare opposed 'the resolution, in a speech which was enthusiastically 
received. He declared that the opposition to entry into the Congress w'as engineered 
by interested leaders, who were afraid that their influence might be lost, as the result 
of such a step. He proposed an amendment, to the effect, that the Conference had 
no objection to indi\ idual members of the party being members of the Congress also. 

The supporters of the amendment were given in equally enthusiastic hearing. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Ex-Minister, e.xplaincd that w'hat the antendment sought 
to convey was implied in the original re.solution, which, he said, while prohibiting the 
party from joining the congress left it open to individual members to do so, if they 
chose. 

This interpretation opened an avenue for compi omise between the section suppor¬ 
ting the resolution and the amendments. 

compromise rp:souition carried 

Accordingly, a short informal discussion w'as held, Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
participating, and as a result the following compromise resolution was agreed to : 

“Taking into consideration the peculiar conditions of the Non-Brahmin Party and 
the Indian National Congress in Bombay, this Conference is of opinion that it is not 
desirable for the party to join the Congress, nor is it .advisable for the members of 
the party to join it; provided that any member who thinks he can further the party’s 
cause better thereby, may do so.” 

The resolution was put and carried with acclamation. 

The second resolution accepted Mr. B. V. Jadhav as the Le.ader, and Rao- 
Bahadur Kambli as the Deputy Leader of the Non-Ihahmin P.aity in Bombay; while a 
third suggested measures for the strengthening of the pai ty organisation. 

After adopting these resolutions, the conference dispersed. 


The Indian Christian Conference. 


The fourteenth Session of the All India Christian Conference met at Allahabad 
on the 30 th DECEMBER 1927 . The President Mr. B. L. Rallia Rarn of Lahore, 
in the course of his address said ;— 

Chairman of the Reception Committee and brother delegates,— It is hardly 
necessary for me to reiterate what has been repeatedly said in previous years that 
we, as an Indian Christian community, shave all the high and noble ideals and 
aspirations that India’s sons and daughters have for their motliciland. In no way 
do we lag behind in our loyalty and patriotism to our country and in no way do we 
desire to keep ourselves aloof from the main currents of our national life and its 
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struggle to attain all that is high and best, and we share equally with all our country¬ 
men the glory of our heritage and their hopes and longings for the present and the 
future. If there are still some of our countrymen who consider that we do not 
regard ourselves as Indians, or that we are not patriotic they simply ignore our past 
and present history. In the list of Illustrious gentlemen who have presided over the 
deliberation of this gathering during the past 12 years you will hardly meet a name 
which is not of Indian origin. 

MISS mayo’s attack 

Ordinarily no useful purpose would be .served by referring to Miss Katherin® 
Mayo’s book ‘Mother India’ as many voices have been raised from both the press and 
the platform against some of the insinuations contained in this publication. It has been 
contended and that also by at least one person of importance that the publication of 
this book is a part of the missionary piopagand.a. It therefore becomes necessary 
to make some reference to this unpleasant subject, specially as it teaches us a few 
other lessons. 

The accu-sation that this book has been written at the Instigation of Christian 
missionary interests is baseless and unfounded. The National Christian Council, as 
repre.'^enting all the impoitant churches .and missions in this country has authori¬ 
tatively denied this charge and has in clear terms disapproved and condemned the 
book. 

The accusation Is a warning to those of our missionary friends who are still in 
the habit of laying emphasis on and exaggerating some of the dark and evil aspects 
of Indian l:fe for the purpose of their piopaganda in the ‘homeland.’ There was a time 
when this was common occurrence, but we have every reason to bolicvfe that there 
has been more or less a complete change of heart in this matter and a great majority 
of our missionary friends have changecl their angle of vision entirely so that there is 
now more and more appreciation on their p.art of the beautiful and worthy elements in 
Indian culture and life. The Indian Christians at any rate do not stand for such 
propaganda which is calculated to bring India into contempt, and have on many 
occasions cpenly condemned it. On the whole this attitude has been supported by 
our missionary friends, though there are still cases where dubious methods are utilised, 
but the sooner such methods are given up the better for all concerned. 

The gieatest defect of this book lies in the argument whereby it is sought to make 
political cifductiqns from social conditions and social evils. If the book had been 
written purely with a view to dr,aw attention to some of the glaring evils of social life 
in India, tlicie would haie been no need of drawing conclusion for political purposes, 
neither would there har-e been any necessity for indulging in such grossly exaggerated 
generalisations and mis-statements as the book contains. The basic conception of the 
book is wrong. 

THE COMMUNAL I'ROELEM 

An important question which is .still ircnding solution and has a vital bearing 
on our future is that of inter-coinmimal relationships. Nothing ha.s so much shattered 
our faith in our future and dimmed our hopes as the unabated continunce of mutual 
distrust between the two largest comimmitle.s. Though the third community in India 
in numbers, we tire comparatively a minor and a small factoi'. It would be pre¬ 
sumptuous on our part to m.ake bold suggestions to the older communities. We have 
watched with the keenest disappointment the failure of all Unity Conferences and of 
all attempts at peace and the settlement of dilVerences.lf this problem is incapable of 
solution, then it may be humbly submitted th.at our demands for self-government and 
Swaraj are a mere dream and chimertt. 'I'licre is a tendency in some quarters to lay 
the entire blame on the (iovernrvient. The Government, like all other human insti¬ 
tution, is open to all the temptations and foibles to which the human mind is prone. 
It will therefore not be surprising if certain of its officials take advantage of this weak¬ 
ness in our national life, but I fail to understand why we should worry or bother about 
the Government while the matter primarily concerns ourselves. It behoves us first of 
all to search our own minds and hearts, before wc absolve ourselves of our duty in 
this connection and before we place the responsibility of blame on other shoulders 
It would appear from the abortive Unity Conference at Simla, that there was con- 
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siderable difference of opinion as to the causes of conflict between the two great 
communities. There arc some who maintain that the causes are mainly political, 
while others hold that they are chiefly to be found in the domain of religion, while 
still others relegate them to the economic sphere. This only shows that they are so 
complex and intricate, that it is difficult to make a simple authoritative analysis. It 
might be of real advantage, if a study of the problem could be made by a group of 
persons well versed in the art of scientific research in problems whose ramifications 
are found in as varied spheres as religion, economics and politics. The system of 
dyarchy and the formula for responsible self-government were evolved by a method 
of group study undertaken by a larger number of persons interested in the problem 
under expert guidance. If a similar study could be undertaken of the communal 
problem it would undoubtedly be very valuable. If groups for the study of this moment¬ 
ous problem could be organised throughout the country under the machinery provi¬ 
ded for sifting of the materials and for re-di.scussions of the issues that emerge, it 
would then be po.ssiblc unless the malady is incurable, which 1 for one refuse to 
believe, to submit the conclusions to competent doctors for their diagnosis and 
proposals for remedial measures. 

the .SIMON COMM1S.SION. 

Now I come to another important matter that must receive your best thought 
at this Conference. What is to be our attitude towards the forthcoming “Simon 
Commission on the Reforms.” Have we anything to place before it, or do we at all 
desire to appear before it ? The most important issue to be raised is that of India’s 
constitutional advance towards the goal of complete responsible government on 
Dominion lines. It is an issue which I feci myself incompetent to discuss at great 
length. It might well be left to our National leaders of the various schools of thought 
to discuss between themselves, to arrive at a common mind and then to place it 
before the Commission on behalf of the United Nation, if such a contingency is within 
the rage of practical politics. lUit we may well turn our attention to that aspect of 
the matter which concerns us more closely in this Conference, namely immediate future 
constitution of India. 

Before I go any further the question of our attitude towards the proposal of 
boycotting the Commision may be raised. Like all our countrymen we are disap¬ 
pointed by and resent the non-inclusion of Indians in the proposed Commission. We 
maintain equally with them that the theioy underlying the decision is basically wrong. 
The object of the proposed boycott is not quite dear. Is it a method of protest 
against what is regarded as a wrong done to 1 ndia, or is it a political weapon to be 
used for .securing political progress ? There needs to be dearer thinking on this issue. 
It needs to be remembered that Indian opinion has not altogether been eliminated, 
since provision has been made for it to have its voice heard at more than one stage of 
the enquiry. Let us hope that a very great deal of serious and even heart-searching 
consideration will be given to the subject before any leap is taken. Mere resentment 
at a certain action, bo«e\ er deep and strong it may be, cannot be sufficient justi¬ 
fication for adopting extreme measures speci.illy if they are of a negative nature. 

COMMUNAL R E P R E S EN T AT I ON 

We have repeatedly declared that we are against communal representation, at 
least through separate electorates. Personally I belong to that school of thought 
whch regards communal represenUition in any form as vicious and harmful to the best 
interest of the nation. There are, however, a majority of our cc-reiigionists who 
consider that the time has not yet come for the complete abolition of communal 
interests in our civic bodies. As a community we are now agreed that at any rate we 
desire representation through joint electorates. For the last three years the All-India 
Conference of Indian Christians has announced this to be our deliberate policy. The 
United Provinces Provincial Indian Christian Association, which was in favour of 
separate electorates last year, has this year veered round and accepted the principle 
of joint electorates. Last year the All-India Conference met at Madras, where our 
community has 5 seats by separate electorates. Even there the majority was in favour 
of representation through joint electorates. It is clear, therefore, that we are united, 
or at least have a considerable majority in favour of representation through 
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joint electorates. It is dear therefore, that we are united, or at least have a conside¬ 
rable majority in favour of asking for the reservation of seats in a system of joint 
electorates. 

The Sv.stem of Nomin.\tion.s. 

There is alw.iys a stigma attached to the nominated seats. Apart from this, 
in making nominations the eyes of the (lovernmcnt are always on the balance of 
the voting power in the Councils .and therefore, in selecting their men for nomination, 
political consider-ations do come in which are not healtliy from the point of view of 
a community which can for all practical purposes only be represented through that 
channel. If is an open secret that, in certain cases when making nominations, the 
heads of the principal governments consiilt the would-be ministers who naturally 
desire to consolidate their position in the councils by increasing the number of their 
own suppoiters. The nominated members thus become the nominees of the 
Government rather than the representatives of the community which they are sup¬ 
posed to represent. Only a person who is independent of all outside influences can 
be a worth/ representative of our community. He should not always feel it his 
duty to go to the Government Lobby, nor should ho feel shy of it, because the 
popular Cry outside the legislatures demands otherwise. We do not want men of 
e.<treme views on either side. An Indian Christian must in every case follow the 
dictates of his conscience and should w-eigh and value every issue primarily from 
the moral po nt of view. Only then will there be any justification for our representa¬ 
tion. Only then will wc have a real part to play in moulding the future destinies of 
our country. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Resolutions were passed supporting temperance and welcoming the formation 
of the Prohibition League and urging that steps be taken to encourage young men 
to qualify for commercial and technical and agricultural careers, and urging the 
Government to recruit Indian Cliristlans for the regular Indian Army. 

On the next day, the 31st DECEMBER, a number of resolutions were passed 
by the Conference. Among them was a resolution condemning Miss Mayo’s 
book ; but the Conference was of opinion that it should constitute a call to service 
on tlie part of Indians. 

The Con'erence deplored the unhappy state of communal tension and reiterated 
its belief in joint electorates. 

Dealing \'/ith the Statutary Commission, the Conference condemned the non¬ 
inclusion of Indians j but urged the country to carefully consider whether the best 
interests of the nation were not likely to be seriously piejudiced by following a 
policy of boycott. It pleaded for higher and move adequate status for the legisla¬ 
tive committee and urged the national leaders to draw up a constructive and practi¬ 
cable constitution and submit it to the Commission. 


The All India Khilafat Conference. 

The All-India Khilafat Conference assembled on the 35th DECEMBER in 
the forenoon m the Congress pavilion Madr.ns, Moulvi Md. Shafi presiding. Among 
those present were the All Brothers, Mr. Yakub Hassan, Dr. Abdur Rahman and 
Moulvi Abdul Bari, M.L.C, 

Dr. Kitchlew had sent a telegram e.vpressing inability to attend on account of 
his presence being required at Calcutta, but urging the Conference to boycott the 
Simon Commission and to frame a national constitution. Dr. Syed Mahmud and 
other Moslem leaders had also sent messages of sympathy. 

Moulvi Murtuza, M.L. A., then delivered his welcome address, in the course of 
which he pleaded for boycott of the Simon Commission, which he characterised as 
a wanton affront to India and Indian Moslem public opinion and also emphasised 
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the need for a national constitution. He also pleaded for Hindu-Moslein unity and 
the Calcutta proposals for Hindu-Musalman settlement. 

Moulvi Md. Shafi, M.L.A., who was then formally elected to the Chair amidst 
cries of “Alla-ho-Akbar,” delivered his Urdu speech pleadint; for co-operation of 
his co-religionists in boycotting the Royal Commission on the Reforms. The Presi¬ 
dent was against the acceptance of Legislative Committees, which, he remarked, 
was calculated to demoralise Indian life and lower its tone besides vitally affecting 
their best and national interests. 

Moulvi Shafi prefaced his address with a plea for keeping the Khilafat Com¬ 
mittees alive. He opined that Mahomedans would be committing a folly if they 
should say that unless a settlement was arrived at in regard to their social and poli¬ 
tical rights, they should desist from boycott of the Simon Commission. Certainly 
this was no time to talk of settlements. 

He then welcomed the visit of the King of Afghanistan and supported His 
Majesty’s suggestion of an Asiatic League. 

The conference then adjourned to reassemble in the night when Moulvi Shafi 
moved from the chair a resolution of condolence at the death of Zaglul 
Pasha, whose demise,the motion added, was a great loss to the dependent Eastern 
nations. 

Moulvi Shaukat All in moving the next resolution thanking the King of Afgha¬ 
nistan for receiving an address from the Khilafat Committee declared that His 
Majesty was going to Europe to gain knowledge and experience rvith a view to start 
an Asiatic League and wished him .success. 

On a motion of Moulvi Syed Murtiua Sahib M.L.A. the Conference passed a 
resolution approving the Delhi proposals put forth by the Muslim Party of India and 
approved of by the A. I. C. C. at Bombay and also approving of the Calcutta unity 
proposals in the direction of establishing Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Mr. Shuaib Quraishl in supporting the resolution explained the scope of the 
Calcutta unity proposals. He stated that dominance of the British over India is 
solely due to the discord that is prevailing between the two great communities of 
India. He continued that the moment the two communities unite and recognise and 
respect each other’s rights and privileges th.at moment India wins Swaraj. The Con¬ 
ference then dissolved. 


The Calcutta Khilafat Conference. 

Presiding over the Khilafat Conference at Town Hall, Calcutta on the 
2 ist AUGUST, Maulana MahomedAli sounded a note of warning on the question 
of Music before Mosques. 

The Maulana said that he was prepared, in the common Interest of the country 
and national development, even to concede this to the Hindus ; for he knew that 
when the Moslem really concentrated on his prayers, no music and no beating of 
drums could disturb him. But, he could not tolerate any insult to the Holy 
Prophet. He strongly criticised the speech of Dr. Moonji, who had stated that the 
sword of the Mahomedans had turned the Hindu countries into Mahomedan 
countries. It was the spirit of /slam, he emphasised, that conquered India, Afghanis¬ 
tan, Baluchistan and Persia. Islam spre.ad on account of the truth in it. 

The Moulana .asserted that it was a foolish idea for the Hindus to think of 
driving the Mahomedans out ; and concluded that there was only one ideal for the 
Moslems in India. That was mutual understanding of each other, a spirit of mutual 
toleration. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali explained in what relationship the Mussalmans stood to 
their Prophet, and discussed the draft of the new law that he had prepared and 
sent to the Viceroy, trusting that the Government of India would take steps to have 
it enacted during the current session of the Assembly. As for himself, he said, he 
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would not seek redress from any court of law. For the sake of freeing India from 
thraldom, he would put up with many things from the Hindu. But if the cup of his 
patience overflowed and if he found Rajpal publishing again anything so vile as his 
pamphlet “R tngila Rasul,” he would go and throttle him or lose his own life in the 
attempt. This was not as the “Mahratta” said, due to any homicidal wave. Why 
did Lord Kriihna call upon Arjun to fight in Kurukshetra ? Did he want Arjun 
to be drowned by a homicidal w'avc ? If Krishna could call upon Arjun to fight his 
Kuru cousins, surely it would not be .a homicidal wave that would compel him to 
take the life of a l-liudu brother w-ho w'antonly reviled the Prophet. Ur. Moonje, in 
spite of his love of the cult of bomb and pistol and of lathi, would take shelter under 
the axiom “Ahimsa I'aramodhaniia.” Vet, the “rMahratta” thought that he (the 
speaker) had been carried away by a homicidal wave, when he said that he would 
throttle Rajpal if he repeated his offence. 

Concluding, the Maulana said that he would ask Moslems not to resort to vio¬ 
lence. If however they refused to follow' his lead and were determined to fight, it 
was foolish to issue :i declaration of w.av every day without making any preparations 
for defence. The true defence of Mussalmans consisted in organising themselves 
on the lines of Islam, and by becoming independent of others, so far, at least, as 
food and dot ring were concerned. He did not preach boycott of Hindus ; but the 
poverty of M Lissalmans must be removed. And if the Muslims opened grain and 
cloth shops, many a poor man of their community would be able to earn enough to 
feed himself and his family, instead of becoming a vagrant or a (loonda or even 
selling himself to Shudelhi missionaries. He asked the young men to form them¬ 
selves into a body of volunteers to carry out this programme, and to help the poor 
and needy in times of distress. This was the true preparation for war ; but, instead 
of preparing ihemsehes on these lines, Mussalmans accepted the leadership of those 
w'ho issued declarations of war every day which cost them nothing, but cost the 
community only too much. 

Resolutious 

The Conference passed a resolution expressing dissatisfaction at the judgment 
delivered in the “Rangila Rasul” case and recommended that the law be enacted to 
make punisliEible publication of any slanders against Prophets and Saints. 

In the opinion of the Conference the bill drafted by Maulana Mohamed Ali 
was necessary and adequate for the purpose and that the Government should take 
steps to enact it and bring it into force as a law of the land as soon as possible. 

The Conference passed another resolution to the efl'ect that the Conference re¬ 
gretfully invited the attention of the Llindu community as their fellow countrymen 
to the new situation that had manifested itself during the last Hve years, in particular 
during the period commencing from the regrettable incidents that took place in 
Calcutta and atest, at Betiah, where murder and rapine had been the order of the 
day. These went to prove that .a large section of their fellow countrymen were day 
and night planning and preparing for organised action in attacking Moslems when¬ 
ever opportunity piesentcd itself in order to cow them down. The Conference con¬ 
sidered it to be its duty to give warning to their fellow countiymen that the only 
result of such activities would, throughout India, lead the two communities to stand 
face to face ])iepared for a civil war. 

In the opinion of the Conference the responsibility for such a disastrous fratri¬ 
cidal struggle would be their fellow counti> men's and the losses that the mother 
country woulc sustain would prove fatal to the nation. At the same lime the confer¬ 
ence considered it to be its duty to warn the Mahomedans against being too readily 
provoked sime broach of the peace, and disorder that followed, came in the way of 
their real spiritual aud temporal piogrcss. On the other hand they should concentrate 
their attention on reforming their religious, economic and educational conditions. 

The Conference was also of the opinion that the Government too was not doing 
all they should to put a stop to the communal riots and the Conference warned the 
Government that they would have to bear the consequence of their present inaction. 



^rhe All India Hindu Mahasabha 


The special session of the All India Hindu Maha Sabha met at the Congress 
Pandal Madras, On the 29th DECEMBER at 2. p. m. Bandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya presiding. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in proposing Pandit Malaviya to the presidential chair 
said that Pandit Malaviya had made the Hindu Sabha movement his own. The 
Sabha was a power in Northen India Panditji is the leader of the .Sanatana Hinduism. 
He, the speaker, considered that the accession of the Panditji to the presidentship of 
this session was the removal of untouchabllity from this province. The removal of 
untouchability could not be done by legislation or by the Congress. The Hindu 
Sabha alone could doit. The Banditji had helped a good deal in the National 
Congress to find a solution for the Hindu-.Moslem problem. The Sabha was not 
antagonistic to Mahomedan interest. No one was better fitted to occupy the 
presidential chair than Panditji. He, the speaker, was sorry to announce the death of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan who had been ill for some time past. The A. I. C. C. passed a 
resolution of condolence this morning. A similar resolution would, he said, be passed 
here also. Hakim .Ajmal Khan had laboured hard to bring about the Hindu-Moslem 
unity. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C. V. Venkatramana Iyengar, supported by 
Kumar Gangananda Sinha and carried with acclamation. 

Pandit MALAVIY.A then addressed the Conference first in Hindi and then in 
English. He e.xpiained the objects of the .Sabha and appealed to all sections of the 
Hindus to be united. 

PANDIT MADAVIVA’s ADDKKSS 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very deeply grateful to you for having elected me to 
preside over this special session of the Hindu Mahasabha. 1 take this opportunity to 
put before you some of the ideals which the Flindu Mahasabha has foi’ its existence 
and to ask to cooperate in carrying out these ideals. 1 wish you to remember that 
this Hindu Mahasabha was never brought into existence as a communal organisation 
to fight against any community. It is national to tire core. Nationalism is as much 
the creed of the Hindu Mahasabha as Hinduism itself. The main objects of the 
Sabha are ( a ) to promote greater union and solidarity among all the section of the 
Hindu community and to unify them closely as parts of one organic whole and 
( b ) to promote good feelings between the Hindus and other communities in India 
and to act in a friendly way with them with a view to the attainment of a united self- 
governing Indian nation. You will see from these objects that they are not anti¬ 
national but entirely consistent with the national aim. Ever since its inception up to 
date, not a single resolution has been passed by this Sabha which any reasonable 
man who has any sense of nationalism in him can take exception to. India is the 
home of the various communities, and Hinduism leaches you to pray for the 
prosperity and well-being of all the communities, not of one particular community 
alone. You should act in such a manner as to create harmony between the various 
communities which will lead the country to a position of power and prosperity. The 
Hindu Mahasabha does not ask you to exercise your political rights but it tells you 
what you should do in matters of a socio-religious character. The Hindus are asked 
to look after the education of their children under the Hindu faith just as Christians 
are looking after the education of their children under the Christian faith and the 
Mahomedans under the Muslim faith. The Hindus are also asked to look after 
their own classes of worship in temples. Are not Christian missionaries in India 
labouring in difierent fields for the benefit of the people of this country although 
they are foreigners. The Mussaiman preacher ( Mullah ) considers it his duty to 
make the principles of his religion knowm not only to Muslims but also to Non- 
Muslims so that, they may, if convinced, adopt the Muslim faith. The Christian 
missionary does the same thing. You do not expect the Mahomedan Mullah or the 
Christian missionary to look after the Hindu religion. Therefore the Hindus 
should have their own organisation to look aflcr their socio-veligious matters. This 
is what the great Sri bankaracharya and Sri Ramanujacharya did. Since the advent 
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of the Britisli rule, owing to the glamour of Hrltish civilisation, our people and 
children know more of the liible and the sermons preached by the Christian 
piissionaries than their own religion, their own Sastras, and V'edas and commentaries. 
1 here should be an oiganisation like the Hindu Mahasabha to do these things. 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar just now told you that the necessity for such an organisation 
does not exist in this presidency, 1 regret to say that I widely differ front my 
esteemed friend. On the other hand, it is more needed in this presidency than in any 
other part of the cotmtry. (Cheers.) 'I'he teachings of Sri Sankarttcharya, Rama- 
nujacharya and Madvacharya can be popultirised in this presidency as you have a 
good number ot learned men in Sanskrit. Just as Cluistiaiis hav'c institutions to 
protect orphans and widows, you should also have similar institutions. In Christian 
bhools, Bible classes are compulsory wirercas in a Hindu school, religious classes 
arc not compulsory. Hinduism always e.vpects you to adopt an attitude of justice 
and truth. Do not waste your time in imnecessary discussion over the question as to 
wliether yotir descent is Aryan or Dravidian. The Brahmin-Non-Brahniin'question 
is, I understand, very keen in this picsidency. .So far a.s I know, the division, 
Biahmin-Non-Brahrain, doc.s not find any place in the .Shastras. t,)ur daily national 
prayer is that all men to whnter cr community they may belong should (Icntrish on 
this earth. 1 ajrpeal to you. Brahmins and Non-Brahmins," to desist from this 
unsastrtiic attitude and re-establish brotherly feeling towards one another. If you 
cannot give up this quarrel, you can never tituun freedom and liberty. Your 
communtil contrtiversy has resulted in making you look like a flock of sheep without 
a shepherd. 

Coming to the question of untoLU.liablos I am aware that Madras has made 
great progress in recent years in this respect, but there yet remains more to be 
achieved especiall;^ in the matter of the entry of the so-c;illcd untouchables into 
temples for worship. Every man has got a right to worship God. I appeal to 
you to remove this disability and the Mahasabha has this question of the removal of 
untouehability as one of its objects. In Bcmires, untoucliables freely enter the 
temple of \'iswanath and worship God. In the Rama rnandir at Ayodhya, the 
Mahant has not the least oltjcction to the untouchables entering the Mandir. 
Bagavad-Gita says that the moment a man utters the name of God, he becomes pure. 
1 can multiply instances, where untouchables freely enter places of worship along 
with higher clas-ses. The mere fact tliat a man is an untouchable does not disentitle 
him to enter the temple and wor.ship God, if be is pure in mind. God accepts his 
prayer and lie should therefore be allowed to worship God in temples. God wel¬ 
comes the man who is morally pure more than the man who is physically pure. 

RESOLUTIONS 

I, II,\KIM AJMAL KIIAK'.S mCATH 

The condolence resolution touching the death of Hakim Ajtnal Kh.au was put 
from the chair and carried :—“The Hindu Sabha places on rccoid its piofound 
sense of loss which the country has sustained in the sad and sudden death of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan whose services to the country in the field of medicine and politics are 
too well known to require a mention and offers its deep sympathy to his son Hakim 
Mahomed Jamial Khan and other inembcrs of bis' family’'. 

2. liOVCOTT or THE SIMON COMMISSION 

The following resolution regarding the boycott ot the Simon Commission was 
moved by Mr. C. Vijiargliavachariar, duly seconded and supported and carried. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha in this special session assembled records in connonance 
with the strong' general feeling of the country its emphatic condemnation of Govern¬ 
ment in the ma'.ter of appointment of the Statutory Commission in violation of the 
fundamental rights of self-determination and self-government of the people of this 
country and in defiance of their demands in this connection and is of opinion that 
this action of the Government is a violation of the proinise.s and pledges made from 
lime to time especially during the great war in appreciation of the great service and 
immense sacrifices made by this countiy in the hour of the peril of the Empire and as 
such it is nothing short of studied insult to the nation. The Hindu Maha Sabha, 
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therefore, in association with the Indian National Congress aad other bodies calls 
upon the people to boycott the Commission at every stage and at every manner”. 

The following resolutions were then adopted by the Sabha after which the 
special session came to a close. 

3. SWAR.AJ CONSTITUTION 

“The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that a suitable draft constitution for the 
self-government of India would be framed in consultation with the Congress and 
other important bodies in accordance with the folowing basic piinci]3les” :— 

“i. Responsible Government of the unitary type like that of Great Britain with 
provincial and local governments deriving the power from the central government.” 

“3. The Sovereign Indian States and the Central Government of India forming 
a Federal Union.” 

“3, Universal and uniform franchise on non-communal and national basis with 
joint electorate under laws and regulations prescribing qualifications based on 
education, property etc. etc.” 

4 . TH.ANKS TO H. M. THE KINO OF AFGHANISTAN 

“That the Hindu Mahasabha tenders its respectful and profound thanks to his 
Majesty King Araanulla of Afghanistan for the very kindly regard shown by him 
to Hindu religious feelings in the matter of respect for the cow and for the advice 
which he was pleased to give to the Mussalinans of Hindustan to respect Hindu 
sentiments in this matter”. 

5. cow i'KOTECXION 

“That having regard to the fact that:—(a) from lime immemorial Hindus have 
held the cow in great reverence and that the slaughter of the cow deeply wounds 
their religious feelings and that their religion enjoins upon them the duty of 
protecting a cow at all costs; (b) that Islam does not enjoin as a duty upon its 
followers to offer a cow as a sacrifice, (c) that out of regard for Hindu feelings 
several Muslim rulers of India prohibited cow-slaugbter in India ; (d) that a 

departure from this practice has been a source of frequent deplorable quarrels and 
riots in India in which Mussahnans’ and Hindus’ lives have been lost, and with a 
view to remove this great and long lasting cause of dissension between the two 
communities, the Hindu Mahasabha makes an earnest appeal to all Indian 
Mussahnans to stop cow slaughter either for the purpose of sacrifice or food and 
thereby promote lasting goodwill and national harmony between the two great 
communities”. 

6 . MU,SIC inCFORE MOSQUES 

“The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon its Woi'kiug Committee to ascertain from the 
accredited leaders of the Muslim community what reasonable rules they desire the 
Hindus to observe in the matter of playing of music before mosques and to use its 
utmost endeavour lo persuade the Hindus in all parts of the country to meet their 
wishes”. 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 

The Andhra Provincial Conference commenced its session at Anantapur under 
the presidency of Mr, D. Narayana Razu on the 12th NOV’EMISER 1937. After 
Mr. C. Obireddi has delivered his welcome address, the President delivered his 
interesting address in Telugu. The following is the text ;— 

I thank you very much for the kind and generous feelings with which you chose 
me as the President of this Conference. 

Last year, when we met at El lore, it was our lot to bemoan the loss of Maddi 
Radhakrishnayya. To-day we have to recall, with grief, the untimely loss of a cul¬ 
tured soul, dedicated to a life of service and sacrifice, the sad bereavement of Sri- 
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math! MagaiUi Annapoornadevi. The loss to Andhra land cannot be easily 

estimated. 

The year 1921 witnessed the high pitch of our political hopes with the advent 
of Mahatma (Gandhi’s leadership. Our .Andhradesa along with the sister provinces 
was full of non-co-operation /.eal. We started upon the no-tax campaign too. Even 
to-day Andhcas are ahead in the political struggle of the country. The resolutions 
of the Andhra Provincial Conference of last year, at Ellore, would only bear witness 
to this forward nature of the Andhras. 

We also resolved that civil disobedience is the only resort left open for the 
nation and that the Indian N.atlonal Congress should be requested to launch out a 
programme of civil disobedience. I 5 ut somehow, the Gauhati Congress could not find 
its way to fall in with our view. It not only failed to accept our resolutions but, in 
the name of pi bllc interest, supported Council entry 

COUNCIL rUOCR.VMMK 

The conditions in the country have changed since the Gauhati Congress. The 
self-contradictory nature of the Gauhati resolution blasted the hopes of the nation. 
It had dlshea tcned the people. At the lime of the first election to the reformed 
councils, as staunch lovers of freedom, we e.schewed the Councils. We worked 
heart and soul amidst our people. 

When the Congress boycotted the Councils, job hunters, self-seeking sycophants 
got easy entry into the Council.s. 'I'hey became the prop to the Government in 
fettering the true patriotic sons of our motherland. They became one with the 
bureaucracy. The noble service and scl{-.sacrilice of, .all the mighty patriots under 
Mahatmaji's leadership sank into the dust. 

If the Justice, Liberal and Independent and other parties had not joined hands 
with the Government, discrediting the Congress resolutions, we would even as early 
as 1921, have reached the goal of our political a.spirations. Desabandhu Das, too, 
then pointed out that if the loyalists were not ousted out of the Councils, the impedi¬ 
ments to the attainment of Swaraj would still be there. 

But it should be said to the credit of our Desabandhu, that by his self-sacrificing 
spirit, and organising capacity he brouglit about the paralysis of the legislatures, in 
Bengal and Central provinces. Diarchy licked the dust. Even Lord Birkenhead, 
lying aside the c;' oak of official reticence and prestige, tried to come to terms with 
Das. But, whai of all that ? 

The leader was lost and the following became divided. 

In 1935, the Cawnpore Congress look the responsibility to lead the nation and 
flood the Counc Is with Swarajists. We, as Congres.smen, bowed down before the 
Congress mandate. Congressmen could secure a majority in no Legislative 
Council, Even then, the Swarajists, in the Bengal Council, put down the di,archy. 
As for our .Madras Council, we arc ash.uned to own our failure to maintain our 
prestige. 

“Work out the reforms” some say. But Reforms give no scope of freedom 
and are inadequate. How arc we to swinr in a dish of water ? 

Council-entry can be tn.ade use of only to bring out the evil nature of this 
Government. It can be made use of, to check anti-nationalistic hangers on—of the 
Government—gaining ground in the Councils. It can even be made use of to 
paralyse the power of tlie Government. The innate force of the people must come 
out if victory is to be gained in the fight for freedom. It is to dear the way for the 
free play and colution of the national forces that we should make u.se of this 
Council entry. H we can focus the public opinion as in the year 1921 it is proper 
that we should boycott the councils in loto. Failing th.at let us .adopt the policy of 
vacating the council seats, retaining our claims therefor at the same time. But we 
should not direct the Congress to the condition obtaining in 1919. 

THE ROYAL COMMLS.SION 

It is a pity our love of freedom, instead of striding ahead, is declining. We 
still look up to the Gor ernment. .Should we not with one voice proclaim that our 
future is in our own hands ? It is an illusion and a dream that the British would 
of their own accord, grant our freedom. They will not apply the principle of self- 
determination to the Indian nation. Whatever be the personnel of the Commission 
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—be they all Indians, be they all Englishmen, be they all good men or bad,—they 
are not the men to decide the fitness or unfitness of India for Swaraj, 

A Congress, that rejected the Reform Act as unsatisfactory, ca not welcome 
the Royal Commission empanelled as per the provisions of the said Act. Who has 
empowered the Hritishers to test onr fitness for .Swaraj ? If they are the self-appoin¬ 
ted trustees of this land llicy may say so. Uut India will not accept them. 

As .Sir Henry Campbell Lannerman put it “Cood Government is no substitute 
for self-government.” Even supposing that we submit ourselve.s to these periodical 
examination of the British, do you ever hope, to be pronounced Iry them as fit for 
self-government ? 

How can we learn swimming without getting into water ? We should not give 
any evidence before the Commission. It would be an open admission of our 
unfitness to judge and rule. 

MISS MAVO’s BOOK 

We are on the one band proclaimed, ail over the world, as a barbarous nation, 
unfit for Swaraj and on the other hand Commissions are deputed to test our fitness. 
The book of Miss Mayo is a tissue of lies. Oui social and political life Is disfigured 
and presented to the world in a distorted manner. It is stated that she was paid and 
remunerated for this slander, and that 5,000 books were freely distributed among 
the members of Parliament in the face of these events, is it possible to believe that 
the Royal Commission would judge things with an unbiassed and generous view ? 
Never, Never for all the world 1 All the interviews of the Viceroy and local satraps 
are only several scenes of this drama. Is it not then our duty to boycott this 
Commission. Just as the Milner Commission was boycotted by Egypt so shall 
India teach this Commission a moral lesson. 

DEMAND FOR UNITY 

The Hindu-Muslim quarrels are a blot on the nation. If both extremists and 
Moderates join hands and boycott the Commission, it is understood that the 
Government intends to pat on the shoulders of Communalists and take them into 
their fold. There is nothing surprising in this. Just as the communities came to a 
harmonious understanding in the matter of electoral representation, so also they 
shall even in the matter of cow slaughter and music before the mosque come to a 
cordial terms. The Calcutta resolutions on unity have paved the way for this and 
we hope the meeting of leaders like M.ahomedali Jinnah, Malaviya, on a common 
platform will cement the two communities into closer bond and union. 

THE NON-nU.\HMIN PARTY 

Justice party should give up its old outlook. Let them too give up the desire 
for Ministerial jobs and work for the nation by adopting the Congress programme. 
This will be a blessing to the country. At a time when even Mahomedans are being 
persuaded to give up their claims for separate electorate it is not proper that Non- 
Brahmins should ask for special representation. 

Capacity must be the sole test in making appointments. It is only then that 
the Government will be sound and efficient. It would be welcome if even the 
whitemen forego their claims of preference. 

To solve this problem there are only two alternatives. Even if those industrial 
and technical studies are developed by the Government there is not enough 
encouragement given for private enterprise under the present government. So, full 
responsible government alone can solve this. The people’s slave mentality to seek 
appointments in Government service can be ended by the establishment of national 
schools. 

There seems to be no ray of hope as to the enactment of total prohibition of 
drink. What can the Ministers, who have no hold on finances, do. It is ridiculous 
to beliei-e in the promi.se of total prohibition, in the course of 20 years. Congress 
should again take up the work of self-purification by establishing labour 
unions, 

A Cabinet Minister said :—“We have not conquered India for the benefit of 
Indians. We hold it as the finest outlet for British goods in general and for 
Lancashire cotton goods in particular.” Let every Indian remember this and 
remember that Khaddar is the solution for the salvation of our country. 
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Reflolotions. 

The first resolution that was moved and passed ran as follows 

“This Conference places on record its deep sense of sorrow and loss at the 
untimely demise of Srimati Annapurnadevi (who was through all her life) a standing 
monument cjf unparalleled s.acntice and sincere service ; and expresses heartfelt 
sympathy with all her relations in their bereavement.” 

I.—BOYCOTT OK .ST.VTUTORV COMMISSION 

The second resolution related to the boycott of the Statutory Commission and 
ran as follows :— 

“Whereas this Conference believes in the principle of self-determination for the 
speedy attainment of Swaraj and wheieas the appo'nt nent of the Reforms Com¬ 
mission is a negation of the above principle, this Confereice urges upon all political 
parties, the boycott of the said Commission, that is to visit India in a short time.” 

2.—NEIbL STATUE SATYAGRAHA 

Then the lesolution, supporting the Neill -Statue Satyagraha, was moved. 

Mr. V. Rama Kao traced the history of the Neill Statue Satyagraha, in brief, 
as he moved the resolution, and detailed the various cruelties committed by General 
Neill in his time He said that though the statue was found in Madras and the 
Satyagraha in this connection was started by his Tamilian brethren, he considered 
it to be a question of All-India moment. He showed how the statue is a standing 
insalt and humiliation to Indi.nn seniiraeut and self-rcspect. 

He srJd that the importance of the Neiil Statue Satya^aha Movement need 
not be emph.tsiscd on minds that had decided upon the boycott of the Royal 
Commission He commended to young men the noble e.\ample of the old lady, B 
Lakshminar.ayana Garti, aged 75 years, who w.as preparing to offer Satyagraha 
before the NeiU Statue in Madras, in a short time. 

He concluded by hoping that people who could not offer Satyagraha thStaselves 
would at least view the nioveinent with the sympathy that it deserved at their hands. 

Mr. Ramachandiuni Venkatappayya, a gentlemen who was about to offer Satya- 
graha along with Lakshminarasainma Garu, then seconded the motion. He pointed 
out how this Satyagraha was not the outcome of any racial hatred. He said that 
it w.as mainly a question of humanity versus inhumanity, in short. It was, in other 
words, he said, a question of foreign domination versus national self-respect and 
sclf-.issertion. 

Mr. C. Obi Reedi said, in the courso of his speech, that he was one of those 
tli.'it voted for the remov.al of the statue, when the subject came up for discussion 
before the Legislative Council. He promised to do the same should it come up 
.ag.im before the House. Ho said that he had sincere doubts of his own regarding the 
11 .'ifuluess of the present campaign. He felt sorry that several patriotic sons of 
1 iidi.a wera wasting their energies upon this question. He said that there w-ere many 
other matters that deserved much better attention than this one. He said that the 
■, ( itue could be removed with one stroke of the pen, when they attained Swaraj. 

Mr. H. Sambamurti observed in the course of his speech that everyone that 
felt the statue to be an insult and challenge to the self-respect of the nation, should 
loiii the movement. He said that he did not like to give a republican air to the 
movement by himself taking paft in it. So, he kept aloof from the movement till 
now. He felt there was not sufficiimt enthusiasm on this question at Madras. Ho 
il .o said that Andhiadcsa, if she wanted to take up the lead, must fill Madras with 
volunteers first and then embark upon the programme. He said that Mahatma 
i..iudhi hirtiself might choose to lead the movement if tlje statue should not be 
ivmo-. ed from there by the time the National Congress meets at Madras'. 

Mr. T. ITakasam also s.tid that the Neill Statue affair was not a thing to bo 
1 ; Inly dismissed. He said that the ine.aning underlying the movement did not 
top there and that it meant much more than the mere removal of the Neill Statue, 

I le asked how any man in the Andhradesa could walk with his head ereqt, so long 
I. the self-respect of the nation could not be maintained. 

He described how B. Lakshminarasainma Garu, the old lady patriot, felt on 
ilir matter and how she was preparing to offer Satyagraha in a few days. He 

43 
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appealed to the audience and said that whatever was decided upon must be worked 
up with implicit faith and unshakeable determination. 

The motion was then put to vote and declared unanimously passed. About 
Rs. 12 were subscribed on the spot for the movement by some of those^present. 

The day's proceedings came to a close at this stage. 

OTHER resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference, when it met on the 
13th NOVEMBER in the afternoon. They were put from the chair and passed ; 

(1) This Conference congratulates Mr. Subllas Chandra Bose and other detenus 
(recently released) on their great sacrifice, and calls upon the National Congress to 
try its best to secure the release of the other detenus as well. 

(2) This Conference congratulates Mr. Avari, the author of Nagpur Satya- 
graha as well as his followers, who are undergoing imprisonment at ]jresent. 

(3) A committee consisting of the following gentlemen is hereby appointed 
to organise relief by collecting subscriptions etc. in the areas affected by the recent 
floods, phaces like Nellore, Bapatla and Cuddapah :— 

Messrs. G. Sitharama Sastri, K. Koyi Reddi, Konda Venkatapayya, T. Rami 
Reddi, V. Raghava Iyengar, K. Nagsewara Rao and B. .Sambamurti, 

(4) This Conference calls upon the people of Andhradesa to take to the use 
of kbaddar (in preference to other cloth). 

(5) As untouchability is a blot upon Hindu society in general, this Conference 
calls upon all the people of Andhradesa to take steps for its immediate removal as 
a matter of duty. 

(6) This Conference recommends to the National Congress to call upon 
Congress members in the Council of State, Assembly and the provincial legislatures 
to keep their seats empty and refrain from further participation in the business of 
the legislatures, but simply put in attendence so that their seats might not fall vacant. 

INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 

The Conference met again on the i.ith NOVEMBER The first resolution 
moved ran as follows;— 

“This Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress to clearly define 
the word “Swaraj” in artical I of the Congress creed as complete independence 
for India outside the Empire.” 

Mr. B. Sambamurti moved the resolution and said that Swaraj was not a 
thing in the gift of the British and that we ourselves must achieve it. India, he said, 
was the best Judge in the matter of deciding the form of government that suited it 
best. After a heated discussion the motion was put to vote and carried by an over¬ 
whelming majority. 

COMMONWEALTH BILI, 

Mr. H. Sankara Rao moved;— 

“ This Conference recommends to the Working Committee and the All-India 
Congress Committee that in framing a constitution for India the Commonwealth of 
India Bill also be considered.” The resolution was accepted without any opposition. 

AMENDMENTS TO CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

Mr. A. Govindacharlu moved the following motion; 

“ This Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress that the follow¬ 
ing amendments be made in the constitution of the Indian National Congress. And 
the new rule ( i ) All such resolution duly given notice of to amend the Congress 
constitution shall be placed before the subjects committee at the commencement of 
its proceedings; ( 2 ) That the latter half of the time of the subjects committee shall 
be allotted for the discussion of resolution given notice of by the then members of the 
Subjects Committee who are not members of the Working Committee ; ( 3 ) That in 
rule 30 of clause ( b ) the words “provided however that no such motion shall be 
allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects 
Committee and has received the support of at least a third of the members then 
present” should be deleted. The motion was carried. 
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The next resolution ran as follows :— 

“This Conference reconiniends to the ensuing National Congress that while 
boycotting the Royal Commission aRoimd Table Committee, representing all parties, 
be constituted with power to take evidence from all parties and to draw a proper 
constitution for our country and report the same to the A. I. C, C.” 

Mr. C. Do aiswami Iyengar, M. L. A,, moved the resolution and explained the 
scope of the ro jolulion. It was passed unanimously. 

With this the Conference came to close. 


The U. P. Political Oonference 

Presiding over the 21st session of the United Provinces Political Conference 
at Aligarh on the aSlhNOVEMlSER Pandit Covind Lallabh Pant, leader of the 
Congress Party m the U. 1>. Legislative Council, referred at the outset to the 
present communal tension. He believed that the main obstacle to Swaraj was 
communal distrust and friction. The present fit of madness, he thought had not 
sprung from atiy deep somxe. Distrust on the one side reacted on the other, and it 
went on gathering momentum, 'I'he real and true remedy lay in a change of heart. 

Mr. Pant then explained the manifold evils accompanying the cursed gift" of 
communal representation, and gave seveial quolations in support of his point from 
the speeches and writings of several statesmen and newspapers. 

Mr. Pant then e.xplaiiied the Congress attitude towards the Simon Commission, 
urged niost strongly the necessity of concerted action by all political parties, 
lie siiid the Congress stood for sel£-deterniin*ition and refused lo recognise the 
rit^ht of any ali<.-n agency to fiumc the touniry’s constitution. They believed that 

this insult was do iberate, and prompted by the fact that the country was at present 

in a. helpless conc.itiou. It should l^c remembered that any e.xtension of the reforms 
or devolution of power to India involved corresponding divestment by Parliament 
of Its own power. No body of men, however honest and righteous, would willingly 
and voluntarily part iMth power. “I wish my countrymen to realise the truth that 

power to win freedom, lies 111 us, and that it is childish to pin our faith on the’com¬ 
position of Commissions or to e.xpect anything substantial from them Self-govern¬ 
ment is our inherent right and any enquiry or c.vaniination of that right ii to me 
meaningless. I hold that tins Conmiisiiion is a gross and deliberate affront and in 
self-respect, we snould boycott it.’^ The Tresident continued • 

“It IS gratifying that Liberal politicians are for effective and complete boycott 
of the Commission. I here is a general desire for concei ted action. In all humilitv 
I would appeal to every Indian to join the Indian National Congress, so that we 
niay be able to give battle to our adversaries. I would suggest that all parties 
should meet in Madras diiniig the next Christmas week so that leaders can confer 
among themselve.s and explore the avenue of unity. An All-India Boycott League may 
well be organised for carrying on propaganda for the boycott of the Commission.” 

9 °?'^ Ihe day the Commission lands in Bombay general 

hartal should be 01 ganised all over the country and similar efforts should be made 
in the towns and provinces which the Commission visits. The Congress and the 
proposed Boycott League might consider the feasibility of boycotting British goods 
While organising boycott on the one side, the leaders should tackle the constructive 
side of the problem and frame their scheme of Swaraj. The Conference then 
acijourned, 

I. Boycott of statutory Oommlseion 

n Conference reassembled at 2 in the afternoon on the 27th NOVEMBER. 
Pandit Govindbadab Pant presided. Among those present were Babu Sheo 
Pershad Gupta, Messis P. A. K Sheiwani, Hariak Cliand, Grilab Singh, Deotra 
Fersliad, Ladan Singh, MoviJana Hazrat Mohani and Lala Shankerlal of Delhi. 

the first resolution adopted favorned boycott of the Commission. It'ranag 
£ ollows ; 
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(a) "While expressing its belief that the future constitution of India could only 
be based on the principle of self-respect, this conference feels gratified to note that 
there is unanimity of opinion in the country to boycott the Royal Statutory 
Commission, and appeals to the people of the United Provinces to make the boycott 
a success. 

( b ) “This conference requests the Congress to formulate a scheme of effective 
boycott for all political parties to follow." 

Mr. Kailashnath Katju, in proposing the resolution disputed the British claim 
to be the sole protectors of the "untouchables” and held that they had done nothing 
to ameliorate their condition during the last 150 years. 

Mr. Sherwani, in supporting the resolution, said that the Congress had always 
opposed a Commission based on the principle of testing India for self-government, 
and it would have opposed the Commission even if it had included Indians, 

The Government mainly relied on Mussalsmans. He exhorted Indian Mussal- 
mans to follow the example of the Egyptians; Persians and Turks. There was no 
Mussulman outside India who did not fight for fre^om. The speaker said that 
unless the Mussulmans wanted to leave India they should not set fire to their own 
house. Following the example of the Egyptians who boycotted the Milner 
Commission, they must not only boycott the Simon Commission, but should have 
hartals wherever the Commission went. Mr. Sherwani said that interested parties 
could not be impartial judges, and the Commission therefore could never be just. 

The resolution was further supported and carried unanimously. 

2 . Swaraj Constitution: 

Babu Sheo Pershad Gupta proposed a resolution which requested the Madras 
Congress to define “Swaraj”, and on the basis of such a definition and in consultation 
with the representatives of all parties and interests in India, prepare a Swaraj 
constitution. 

The speaker said that the constitution, when prepared would declare to the 
British Government and to the world at large what sort of Government India 
wanted to have. It would also show that India did not believe in Commissions. Chains 
of slavery, the speaker said, could not be rent asunder by merely passing resolutions. 
What they wanted was self-sacrifice and a supreme effort to win freedom. 

Mr. Balkishan moved an amendment to the effect, that Swaraj meant 
complete independence outside the British Empire. The speaker said that, for 
young India, Swaraj had never any other meaning but that of complete independence. 
Otherwise they would never have courted prisons in thousands. 

Mr. Raghubir Dayal thought that the resolution was useless, Swaraj, being 
the birthright of every Indian, its meaning was known to each one of them. There 
was no need for defining it. The resolution would divide party against party and 
would undo the work of unity achieved by the appointment of the Simon 
Commission. He appealed for the rejection of the resolution. 

The original resolution of Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta was carried. 

3 . Other Hesolutions 

A resolution declaring that untouchability should be eliminated in India was 
then passed. The mover said that India had no right to demand freedom unless they 
themselves treated the seven crores of Untouchables,” with due consideration. 

The next resolution appealed to the people of the United Provinces to con¬ 
tribute liberally to the National Fund which the Provincial Congress Committee was 
requested to collect for carrying on Congress work. The Conference then adjourned. 

4 . Joint-Bleotorates Urged 

On the 28th NOVEMBER the Conference commenced its session at 4 in the 
afternoon. 

The first resolution discussed related to joint-electorates, on lines of the 
Bombay Al'-India Congress Committee resolutions. The mover, Mr, Sampurna- 
nanda, thought that religion should not find a place in politics. The Hindu [and 
Moslem leaders, in their own interests, kept up communal strife, and, in the guise 
of religion, advanced their own power. Regarding introduction of reforms into the 
N.-W. Frontier Province, the .speaker thought that the Hindus had no right to 
oppose it. 
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Maulana Mahomed Ali held that the reply to Lord Birkenhead’s trusteeship 
theory of minorities, rested with the Hindus. On the day when Mussalraans could 
trust Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr, Moonjee and Lala Lajpat Rai, in 
preference to lord Birkenhead, the communal troubles in India would come to an 
end. The Mussalmans would he willintc to give their heads for the country, on the 
day the Hindus gave up the idea of dominating them. Next to communal unity, 
khaddar alone could solve their social economic and political problems. 

Maulan a Hazaa'at Mohani disageed with the wording of the Bombay resolutions. 
They held that reservation of seats meant separate electorates and indicated Moslem 
suspicion of the Hindu majority, 

Mr. Shuaib Qurashi tliought life was not logic ; and though logically, Mau¬ 
lana Hazavat Mohani was correct, in reality the Bombay resolution found a 
via media to total elimination of separate electorates. The final goal could only be 
reached by satisfactory working of the Bombay resolutions, which would impose 
confidence and trust among the Hindus and Mussalmans. 

VOTING KF.STRICTED TO KIlAUnAR CLAD DEI.EGATE.S 

The President Mr. Govindballab Pant, in putting the resolution favouring 
general electorates to the decision of the House, asked only Khaddar clad delegates 
to vote. The resolution, so voted upon, was declared carried. But immediately a 
number of Moslem students, along with some others wanted to express themselves 
on the resolution. 

Mr. .Shamsul Huda, Vakil, wanted to know why the resolution was put in a 
manner which excluded them from the voting. In case their votes were intentionally 
kept out, they should have been askeil to leave the pandal before the House divided. 
Thereafter, he lelf the pandal in protest inviting his friends to follow, which 
some did. 

, The President explained that ho only obeyed the constitution of the Congress 
and could not go beyond it. According to the Congress Constitutions he had asked 
khaddar clad delegates and none others to v ote. 

This c'^eaied a general hubbub, when most of the audience stood up round the 
dais, and many shouted “Namaz.” 

This brought Dr. Ansari to the rostrum. Ho said that ho was pained to see 
that sort of spirit being displayed by the Aligarh students. He regretted that they 
had attempted to break the meeting on the pretext of “Namaz.” If they were 
anxious to say their prayers, they could do so by asking for the adjournment of the 
House, for some time. 

On the suggestion of Dr. Ansari the meeting was adjourned for half an hour. 

5 Other Resolutions 

On reassembling, the conference proceeded to discuss other resolutions. 

The first resolution appealed to the people of the United Provinces to encourage 
khaddar. , ■ ■ 

The second resolution expressed sympathy with China m her struggle for 
freedom, and resentment against the action of the Government in sending Indian 
troops to China. 

The third resolution invited the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake, in 
right earnest, the constructive programme of the Congress to esstablish Congress 
Committees in each village and town in the United Provinces and also to reorganise 
the Hindustani Seva Dal. They were asked to encourage prohibition in the provinces 
and to make efforts to remove the causes of discord in local bodies and district 
boards. Lastly they were asked to help industrial or agricultural shows or exhibi¬ 
tions in the province. 

The fourth resolution expressed regret th,at the Congress did not use Hindustani 
as the official language. The resolution expected that the Madras Congress would 
use Hindustani as ite official language. 

The last resolution expressed sympathy with Indians abroad, and condemned 
the attitude of the British Government in allowing Indians to be deprived of their 
rights in the colonies and other places beyond the seas. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die. 



The All India Aryan Congress 


The Ail-India Aryan Congress commenced its session on the 4th NOVEMBER 
in a huge pandal specially constructed for the occasion in the People’s Park facing 
the Delhi Fort. The compound was tastefully decorated and beautifully beflagged 
Delegates numbered about 3,000, most of them from the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and Behar. 

After Pandit Ramachand, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had welcomed 
the delegates, Tala HANSRAJ delivered his presidential address. He called upon 
the members of the Arya Samaj to show toleration, and not to be unnerved by the 
murderous attacks of Mussahnans. The Samaj had not retaliated. Such assaults 
should not form part of proselytising activities. Moslems and Christian missionaries 
had distributed volumes of literature against the Aryan religion. Mussalmans had 
written at least 300 books, tracts and pamphlets against the Arya Samaj with a view 
to abuse Maharshi Swaml Dayanand, the founder of the samaj, and had cast 
aspersions on his sincerity and simplicity. Hut, he was proud to say the Arya 
Samaj had never taken the law into its own hands. He advised the Aryan Con¬ 
gress to form sub-committees in every part of the country to keep a strict watch on 
literatures likely to rouse communal feelings, .and re<|uested the Mussalmans to do 
the same. 

Touching on Shuddhi, Lala Hansraj said ;—As the Arya Sara.aj was not prepared 
to limit the door of their religion to only those who were born in it, the religions 
counting on conversion of the whole of India to their alien faiths, felt irritated when 
their pet schemes and fond hopes were shaken by Swami Dayanancl’s Mission. To 
the speaker, it appeared that the Mahomedan opposition to the Hindus’ right of 
conversion was based on the disappointment of their hopes. The Mussalmans were 

E reparing for the conversion of Hindus in large numbers ; but the acceptance of 
huddhi by all religious sects among the Hindus had foiled their attempt, and they 
were terribly baffled. 

Alluding to the question of music before mosques, the President admitted that 
although in some cases, the local authorities, in certain places had imposed unfair 
restrictions on the Arya Samaj processions, the Government’s policy as a whole had 
not been against their just right of conducting processions accompanied with music. 
He asked the Samaj leaders, unhesitatingly to put forward their case before the 
authorities, and he was sure that the officials would not act in disregard of their 
lawful and age-long rights. 

Proceeding, the President drew attention to the strained feelings between the two 
communities and said many Hindus viewed with great alarm the daily assaults and 
the cold-blooded murders of the Arya Samajisls and the threatening letters received 
by them. But even in his old age, declared Lala Hansraj, ho did not despair of the 
situation that had arisen. His religious sentiments rose to the highest point when 
he heard of such assaults. The history of the world had shown that the more the 
Christians in olden days were tormented and burnt and murdered, the more did 
Christianity spread. The Muslims who by murdering Pandit Lekrain thought that 
vedic missionaries would d'lsappeivr, must have been astonished to find how rapidly 
the missionary work of the Arya Samaj spread after his death. Similarly the 
assassin of the late Swami Shradanand must have heard that, after the martyrdom 
of the Swamiji, even conservative Pandits of Benares agreed to the principles of 
Shuddhi and started conversion of non-Hindus to the Hindu faith. 

Continuing the speaker, pointing to the social evils in the country, dealt with 
the necessity of prohibiting early marriages and urged upon the Hindus to adopt a 
system of widow remarriage and pleaded for the establishment of an organisation 
to nurse the orphans and the uncared for children going astray and falling a prey to 
other religions. 

Concluding, the President appealed to the Hindus as well as the Mussalmans 
to leave aside petty quarrels, maintain good relations and remain united together. 
Thus alone India, as a nation, would progress, declared Lala Hans Raj. 
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Disousslon On HeBolutions 

The Aryan Congress resumed its session at one p. m. On the 5th 
NOVEMBER. The patidal was packed to overflowing, and attendance was estimated 
to exceed io,ooci. 

On the motion of Bhal Parainanand, the Congress adopted a resolution, all 
standing, placing on record its deep horror at the dastardly asstissination of Stvami 
Shradhanaiid atid other Aiya Samaj leaditrs, and viewing with contempt and indigna* 
tion the efforts at terrorising the 11indu community in general and the Arya Saniaj 
in particukr by a succession of cowardly murders of prominent workers by 
Mnssalmans. 

The mover, in a lengthy spoecli pointed out that the Shiifldhi movement rvas 
started as a result of the Malabar rebeHion six years a.go, when the Hindus were 
persecuted and miiidered, followed by ni.ass forcible conversions. The Hindus, 
including Sanatanists, llien realised and laid down that it was their duty to bring 
back such persons to the Hindu fold. The mover recalled the communal riots 
dating back from Multan, and declared that he gave up the dream of Hindu-Moslem 
unity at Sal araiipore when he came to know that the mentality of the Khilafat 
proiiagandists was to terrorise the Hindu community. He twitted Mr. S. Srinivasa 
lyengai, Co igrcss President, for his futile efforts at the Unity Conference, and said 
no Hindu would ever agice to the slaughter of cows. The Congress also condemned 
the muvdercus assaults on Kajpal, Swaml Satyanand and other workers connected 
with the Hindu Sangathaii movement, ami appieciated the heroic conduct of Svvarai 
Swatantvanand and other Hindus who helped in the rescue woik. 

The Chairman of the Rcceinion Committee then explained that in view of the 
District Magistrate’s decision, they had abandoned the m.ain pvoces.sion. 

The decision was received with mdignation and the delegates declared that they 
were ready to resort to passive resistance, and characterised the subjects committee’s 
decision as i 1-advised. 

An tiprc arious disorder ensued, until Lala Hansraj, the president, relieved the 
situation by rc'[nesting the delegates to send representatives to the subjects 
committee in the evening, with a view to an open discussion on the subject. He 
threatened to adjourn the proceedings of the Congress if clisorder co,itinued to 
prevail. Calm having been restored, discussion on the resolutions was resumed. 

A numb u' of delegates however left the Congress, and convened a meeting 
outside to enlist volunteers tor iiassjve resistaiu;e in the event of its being decided 
upon. 

Mr. Kriihna, Editor of The Pratap of Labore, then moved the following 
resolution ;—“Tins Cerngress is of the opinion that the veiled threals in a section of 
the Moslem press and the letters addicsscd simultaneonsly to a number of promi¬ 
nent Hindus threatening imiider, kmcl sii|)poit to the widespread belief that these 
murdei's and assaults arc the ie.sult of a conspiracy with brains and money behind 
it, and (alls upon all the Hindu nienihers of the central .and provincial legislatures 
to insist on the institution of an impartial commission of enquiry into this affair, to 
unearth this con.sjfnacy.’’ 

Mi. Deshabandhn (lupta, in supporting the resolution, .said that circumstantial 
evidence in the recent l.ahore cases had sutUclently proved that there was a Moslem 
conspiracy. A delegate from Moiadahad op[)osed the motion. 

The resolution was then [mi to vote and declared carried. 

Untouchability Question 

On the motion of Lala Hans Kaj the Congress unanimously passed resolutions 
urging the .ranting of libeial facilities to new converts, the leinoval of untouch¬ 
ability, the iqiliftment of the deprcs.sed classes, the establishment of Akharas for 
physical tiaiuing, and the encmnagemciil of cottage industries. 

The Calcutta Pact 

'I'he Con rress acconled its approval to the resolution regarding conversion and 
reconversion pasicd by the Unity Conference ,it Calcutta and endorsed by the All- 
India Congie,s Committee, but opined that no improvement was possible until the 
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resolution acquired the sanction of the law and severe steps were taken against 
those who kidnapped minors. 

The Congress however recorded its emphatic condemnation of the reso'ution 
of the Unity Conference regarding cow slaughter and music before mosques, for 
the following reasons ;—■ 

(1) It went even beyond the Muslim demand for undisturbed prayers at cer¬ 
tain hours, and prohibited all processions before old as well as new mosques which 
may be erected in future. 

(2) It permitted cow slaughter in the holy places of Hindus, and it removed 
all municipal and sanitary restrictions on the slaughter of animals, by permitting 
every Muslim house to be converted into a slaughter-house, not only during the 
Bakr-id, but during the ordinary days as well. 

Bhai Paramanand in supporting the motion, questioned the jurisdiction of the 
All-India Congress Committee to decide this question which Involved the religious 
and social rights of Hindus, without obtaining the approval of the Hindu religious 
bodies. The speaker remarked that the Congress had been reduced to the level 
of other All-India organisations, such as the All-India Agarwal and the All-India 
Brahman Conferences (laughter and hear, hear). He declared that Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and a handful of Bengalees, had no right to sell away the rights of the 
Hindus and injure their sentiments for a mess of pottage (cries of “shame, shame.”) 

Concluding, Bhai Parmanand deplored that the Hindus had fallen a prey to 
Arabian culture, which regarded as harmful all kinds of fine arts, including sculp¬ 
ture, painting and music. 

The most important resolution of the session was taken up and moved by Mr. 
Narayan Swaml, President of the All-India Aryan League. The resolution, as is 
well-known, is the result of the conference between representatives of the delegates 
and the members of the Subjects Committee last night, and proposed the formation 
of a committee for enrolment of ten thousand volunteers and for collection of Rs. 
50,000 and for adopting all essential measures, including satyagraha, which may be 
necessitated by the exigencies of the situation in any affected area, subject to the 
final approval of the All-India Aryan League. 

Pandit Nanak Chand opposed the motion because he said the Government had 
not yet declared a policy of banning Hindu processions. He advised the audience not 
to resort to Satyagraha, as they had to do further constructive work in the nature 
of Suddhi. The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Demand for Joint Bleotorates 

The Aryan Congress adopted without much discussion resolutions recommend¬ 
ing joint electorates instead of the existing separate electorates and urging the for¬ 
mation of sub-committees by the provincial Arya Samaj bodies with a view to keep 
strict control over communal literatures. 

The Congress accepted the suggestion that the 23rd December be celebrated 
as the Shraddhanand Day. 

The Congress congratulated the Hindus on the wonderful restraint they had 
displayed in the face of the gravest provocations ; but feared that if the Govern¬ 
ment did not take effective measures and the Muslim ieacleis also did not do their 
duty, the Hindu community would not be responsible for what would happen. The 
Congress was of the opinion that the open demand of certain Muslim moulvies 
that those non-Muslims who criticised adversely the Prophet of Islam or those who 
joined the Vedic fold should be dealt with according to the Islamic law, 
constitute an overt incitement to violence and a flagrant defiance of the law of 
the land. It therefore called upon the Government to lake strong action against 
such moulvies, and issue strict instructions to executive officers to take criminal 
proceedings against such persons. 

LEADERS’ EXHORTATION 

Before the Congress dispersed, Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Malaviya were 
asked to deliver speeches. Lalaji stated that although he was not a member of 
any Arya Samaj at present, he had his full sympathy with the movement, and was 
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ever ready to sha e tlielv difficulties and troubles (Cheers). India, he said, was 
suffering from the disease of passing resolutions. Unless they took to constructive 
work, mere passing of resolutions would not help them in achieving their object. 
The Aryan Congress had undertaken a stupendous task by adopting the Satyagraha 
resolution, and he exhorted them not to retreat from the path of duty. They need 
not be disheartened even if they had to die, but should invite martyrdom in order 
to safeguard their religious rights. 

Pandit MALAVIYA wished that the Congress had been held immediately after 
the dastardly murder of Swami .Sbraddbaiiaud. Although he did not agree with all 
their resolutions, he was fully conv'inced that only that religion prospered in this 
world which preached piety, love and toleration and not the one which prescribed 
the persecution of jieople. He congratulated the Hindus on their toleration and 
restraint. He hoped that the Hindus would alw.ays remain firm in that attitude. 
After paying a tribute to the. memory of Swami Shraddhanand, he advised the 
Hindus, particularly the Punjabis, to learn Hindi and encourage physical training. 

After the President’s closing remarks the proceedings of the Congress terra!* 
nated at 6 p.np 


The Republican Congress 

On the 38th DECEMBER 1927 at the Congress pandal, Madras the Republican 
Congress opened its first session, Mr. liuiusu S.ambamurti opening the Congress 
and Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru presiding over it. The proceedings began with the 
singing of National songs. 

Opening Address 

Mr. R. Saribaniurti, who opened the Congress, explained the genesis of the 
republican moverr^ent in this country and s.ald that in 1935 they held the first Political 
Sufferers' Conference at Cawnpore presided over by Swami Gobindanand. At that 
time a Political Workers’ Committee was appointed and some work was done. The 
second conference of political workers was held at Gauhati and there it was resolved 
that an active committee be appointed and a programme drawn up. In 1937 the 
Executive Commi'tee of the Ikditlcal VVorker.s’ Conference met a number of times 
and it was ultimately resolved that tlie Politiii.al .Sulferers’ Conference must be called 
Swadhana liharar Sangani and that complete national independence must be 
established in India as early its possible. At the Gauhati Congress, the republican 
movement in India gamed considerable force by the intense propaganda of General 
Avar! who took it upon himself that a beginning should be made to declare a 
republic in India. Mr. Avari’s programme w.is that every place in India should be 
fast declared autonomous republics so tb.il in a year or two the whole nation might 
be declared a federation of the United Suites of India. Meetings had been held in 
Nagpur and Mr. Avail was authorised to decl.are Nagpur a republic in the first 
instance. Mr. Avari gave an ultimatum to the Governor of the Central Provinces 
that if the Gc'ernment did not vacate, Nagpur would be declared a republic. 
Mr. Avari’s schei le was published in the press and that scheme was that a parallel 
government should be run in India consisting of parallel post office, parallel mint, 
parallel court and army and the machinery necessary for the Gov • •■'rht 

to be established by him. First of all the programme taken up 
disobey the provisions of the Arms .\ct. Mr. Avari first oi- 
resistance to the .Mms Act, and in the course of his orga- 
ultimatum to the governor of C. P. and the result was the 
going four years' rigorous imprisonment. In the jail h' 
of the whole of India. To-day was the 8ist day of V 
that Mr. Avari would be the Mazzini of India. I' 
give up his body in the course of the next few 
might be roused and there would be a dynamic 
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course of the next few months. The future potentialities of the movement would 
determine what they should do to bring about the freedom of India. Now that the 
National Congress declared the goal of India to be full national independence, it 
was hoped that an organised band of workers appointed this year by the Republican 
Congress would bring about that consummation in Calcutta the foundation of which 
was just laid at the Madras Congress this year. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Venkatasuhramania Chetti as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
delivered an address in the course of which he said : 

Brothers and sisters,—I am grateful for the unique privilege given to me to wel¬ 
come you, the Republicans of India and I do so very heartily and with the earnest 
request that you would overlook such shortcomings as are due to the lateness in 
organising this, the first Republican Congress. You are all welcome, brothers, as the 
fighters for the equality of all nations and the national independence of India. 

Brothers, it is a welcome sign that this first gathering of All-India Republicans 
has begun under such happy auspices, for is it not a triumph for the Republicans 
that the great Indian National Congress has adopted a resolution allying itself with 
the League against Imperialism, which was established in Brussels in February 
1927 and adopted the independence resolution ? While we are really grateful for the 
leaders who have taken this great stand, it cannot be gainsaid that a body like 
ourselves is necessary to carry on the message of freedom, unhampered by any con¬ 
siderations of immediate political events. For our fight is not going to be that of 
one day, hut is one that will have to be carried on incessantly, in a crusading spirit 
till imperialism is buried deep in the Atlantic Ocean, without any possibility of 
resurrection, and until man shall be able to live free to develop himself without being 
thwarted by capitalistic combinations and organised armaments. 

The dawn of the modern capitalistic imperialism can be definitely traced back to 
the date of the first organisation of the financial bank, which by rendering the 
accumulation of flowing capital easy created the great corporations, cartels and trusts, 
which by their monopolies and spheres of influence have encompassed the whole 
earth. The expansion of territorial control by the planting of colonies and 
occupation of virgin soils have rendered this flow of capital easy and as a result, by 
the beginning of this century, we see that no part of the earth is uncovered by these 
monster trusts and cartels. The grab of land, which marked the occupation of 
Africa during the last century typifies the scramble for spheres of influence and the 
net result of all these, was the enthronement of imperialism as the guiding force of 
the States. Of the powers that have carried this imperialism to the ends of earth of 
their banner, are the British and Americans. The great oil, cotton, steel and iron 
trusts are so powerful and so dominating that the British and American States quail 
before them. Economic exploitation of other soils necessitated the rapid increase of 
murderous weapons and to-day the menace of armaments is so great that a con¬ 
ference on disarmament had to be called for. Germany which rose as a great 
imperialist power during the latter half of the century and the fust decade of this 
century was crippled and to-day the world is free to be exploited by the twin brothers, 
British and American imperialisms. 

A .SAD IRONY 

To us British imperialism is uo strange thing. We are now in its grip. It has 
been responsible for the proverty and misery of the Indians and its sway is 
enormnim, hh its colonies in America, Australia, its suzerainty over India, 

its pt, Iraq, and China, it is the greatest menace to the freedom of 

luld we say of American imperialism ? It is one of the 
’’at a State which has been ushered into existence with the 
‘lest principles on earth, which I should like to place 
"ithin the shortest period of a nation’s life into 
~e of the world. The first founders of the American 
i iuhs to be self-evident that all men are created 
r Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
irsiiit of happiness,” 
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The whole world coming under the sway of these caucuses, the path of redemption 
may look well nigh impossible. But history tells us that the mighty empires of the 
past, the Carthagenian, the Roman and the Babylonian and the Ottoman were 
shattered to pieces and I believe the d.ays are near tor the empires of this century, to 
crumble to pieces and enabling the oppressed nations of the world to enjoy the 
fundamental right to be freed from all foreign domination, however benevolent it 
may be. Russia again had shown that even the most autocratic empire can be 
thrown to the dust and a people’s Republic established. About the struggle of the 
suppressed nationalities of the world and about how Russia threw down the Czarist 
Imperialism, our I’resident who rendered yeoman service to the cause of Indian 
independence at the Br ussels Congress, 1927, would be able to tell you in great 
detail. I intend only t<i impress upon yon the great danger which faces India and 
other parts of the world in the shape of imperialism and of the imperative duty of 
fighting it to the bitter end. 

The growth of imperialism of the modern day has brought out another fantastic 
theory, namely the whiteman’s burden and white race superiority. This is due to 
sheer arrogance. .^II men are equal and given equal opportunities, there has never 
been an instance where a coloured man failed and a wliite man succeeded. Japan 
gave a lie direct and exirloded this theory and 1 am sure when the next war breaks, 
as is likely soon, between the coloured and the while people, the last vestiges of 
white race supremacy will be shattered to pieces, India and you, brother Republic¬ 
ans, have a great duty In this matter to see that racial arrogance is rooted out of the 
earth. As to the ways and means of lighting, I am sure, you will by collaboration 
and on the advise of our comrades draft a programme of work which will be sufficient 
to achieve the end. 

This is not all ^^'e have to given clear lead to our countrymen in certain 
matters that affect our political status. The Simon Commission ought to be 
boycotted and its work made impossible. 

While on the subject of the Commission Icannot but refer to Birkenhead’s 
bluster and to the inovoking utterances he made in British Barliament. The only 
fitting answer will be a complete repudiation of the right of aliens in the control of 
India ; and a declaration of a united federal Republic of India. But the pathetic 
picture is to witness Mr. Ramsay Mac Donald’s and other labour politicians, whom 
we have been looking upon as friends of India, turn imperialistic and deny Indians’ 
right of self-determination. It is a timely reminder to some of our politicians to 
discover the so-called Labourites in their true colours. 

INDIA’.S G0.4L 

More important than the boycott of the Commission is the necessity for the 
declaration of our lights as a nation and as citizens of India. We, Repulicans, hold 
the right of self-determination dear and cannot barter it away for any advantages. 
We stand upon that right and declare our independence. India has to be free for 
her own sake and if not for herself, at least for the sake of world progress. 
It is on account of the control of India that England is able to wield influence in 
Mesopotamia, Iraq, China ; it is for the sake of India again that Egypt was seized 
and that England b su.vpicious of Russia. It is to maintain its sway over the 
Eastern seas that England wants iiavtil bases at Trincomale and Singapore. India 
owes it to herself and the world that she should be free and wipe out all the 
accumulated sins of a century and a half of being a part of the British Empire. I 
am for complete independence for India and 1 want that this Republican Congress 
should declare that freedom of India from outside control. I do not believe in any 
paper constitution. But I want to impress upon you the necessity for the provision 
m any constitution of India, the duty of the St.ite for the supply of all the needs of 
the citizens, food, clothing and shelter. Without these there can be no improve¬ 
ment in the lot of human beings and the State will but consist of discontented mass 
of underfed humanity and overfed few rich. In this sense, I do not approve the 
constitutions recently promulgated by Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar and C. Vijiaiaghava Chariar. I do not at all agree with Mrs. Besant’s 
Bill which gives the ultim.ite authority to the Secretary of State in the 
British Parliament. Let us not be deluded by the words ‘Dominion Status’ and 
‘Commonwealth’. There is only one status that is worth occupying and that is 
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the status Df an independent India. Nothing else is our goal. Nothing less is our 
goal. Let us proclaim it and let us assert it. 

♦1,- rny land and I expect that everyone who is born in 

I freedom of the mother country, even as Rani 

Sovereignty^’^®‘^'^'^ation and let us proclaim our nation’s 

We are in stirring times and we have to make history. The few years of this 
already witnessed the establishment of the Republics of Russia, China, 
Turkey, Geimany. I need only exhort you to do your duty by the altar of the 

dTSotanlcrtrir^ VIfrom a.rforeS 

second S'h2.'A°iJinla^'^sItf and*suppo° ted by “s.^Tl” S^’^SbraSa 

Sngres" J^-aharS Nehru Vs elected Pie’sident oTre 

The Presidential Address 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after thanking the organisers of the Congress for 
electing him as President, observed that Im had bein if no wa conSd with 
the workers and comrades who organised Swadhana Bharat Saniham because he 

very VatTn'd f k waVo^A^^ His attraction for a Republican ideal was 

fel/ifhtfhonndln H ft possible for him to give his services to promote that ideal he 
Wt It his bounden duty to do so. Some people said that now that the National 
Congiess declared its goal to be full national independence, there was no necessity 
or a Republican Congress. Primarily they should take theii’ stand on the mincfple 

hme was iould to'V domination and oppression 

there was bound to be terrible suffering. Even though the Congress passed a 

resolution of independence a new organisation should be formed to cany on 

propaganda and try to invert those who had vague ideas of independence aid d^d 
not know what Republicanism was. The object of the resolution of independence 
fhl*dntv "’'thdrawal of the British from India, It ought to be 

*aysbess on things which were to be done to 
"i instance the Republican 

if RaA promulgated, fhe mam lesson of this year’s Congress V that 

important session because it really changed the direction in 
which the Congress had been so far moving. In one or two matters it gave a new 
angle of vision. Since the failure of the non-co-operation movement the Congress 

the masses. Various foi-ce.s were at work to-day which were impVnt and which 
were likeN to shape the futuie of the country. It was important for them to form 
some kind of organisation which would keep the National Congress up to the mark 
and also pi epaie the country not only in a Republican ideal, but also in a right 
Republican ideal. The world had adopted Republicanism. Some countries had 

thI"oSw^twTbaV‘'" almost every body realised that Republicanism was 
In * ^ necessary for the future. Monarchies wherever they 

existed now were not hkely to survive very long. Republicanism had come to sta^ 
for India to determine what kind of Republicanism would be best suited 
to Indian conditions. Did India wish the Government of this country to be based 

IJInlnillVno"® by another or did she wish to remove the 
exploitation and the causes thereof so that there might be equality between the 

V ^SP“blic? That was the problem before them ThI 

fsmblkh ^ ‘'‘®^''®" "’bat principles India wished to 

establish her Republican Government. It was right for India to keep apart from 

Pbey had enough of the British connection and India 
should try not to have any entanglements in the future with any foreign country or 
organisation. None the less, in order to fashion their policy the^y should ZTZand 

fh'Sirh.irissi' 
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Resolutions 

The folloving resolutions were passed at the Republican Congress held on the 
29th DECEMBER in the afternoon. 

“This Congress places on record the deep sorrow of the Indian nation on the 
sudden demisi; of Hakim Ajnial Khan, ex-Presidenl of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, at the critical hour in her struggle for freedom.” 

“This Congifiss calls upon its constituents and the peasants and workers of 
India to concentiate upon the organisation of peasanl-land-committces to fight 
imperialism in all forms and places and realise complete emancipation economic 
social and political.” 

“This Congress e.xprcsses its deep admiration for the patrioti.sin and heroism of 
Alluri Seethaiama Rajit who fought bravely for the freedom of our Motherland.” 

“This Congress condemns the execution of Sacco and V'anzetti by the Govern¬ 
ment of America. ’ 

“This Ct ngiess is emphatically of opinion that the Royal Commission should 
be boycotted in all stages and activities and call upon the people of India to observe 
hartals and organise other ntass demonstrations on the day of landing of the Com¬ 
mission in India and thereafter in all places to be visited by them.” 

“The Congress exhorts the people of India to wear khaddar and observe 
Swadeshi in geneial and organise btiycott of British goods in particular as a political 
weapon of the fir.st magnitude.” 

“This Congiess is strongly of opinion that all social inequalities must be at 
once done away with as a principal slop foi the establishment of the Republic of 
India.” 

“This Congress expicsse.s the deep sympathy of the Indian Nation on the 8ist 
day of the hunger strike of General Mancliarshaw Awari and e.xhorts the people to 
support the Nagpur Arms Act .Satyagraha movement with men and money,” 

“This Congress congratulates the Neill Statue Saiyagrahis on ihcir sturdy 
patriotism and sacrifice and exhorts people to lead the movement to a success by 
supporting the same with men and money.” 

“This Congress hereby declares that the sovereignty of India is vested solely 
and wholly in the people of India and repudiates any claim of the British Parlia¬ 
ment to interfere in the Government of India in either internal or external affairs.” 

“This C ongress upholds universal adult suffrage.” 

“Tile All-India Republican Congress sitting in Madras views with indignation 
the judicial murder of some of our young patriots of Kakovi case who have paid 
the extreme penalty of deuUi for their burning love tor their country and strongly 
condemns the brutal and vindictive sentences passed on them.” 

“'] his Congress heartily appieciated the patriotism and .self-sacrifice of the 
Kakori case and other political prisoners and convey.s its heart-felt sympathy to 
their families, their friends and associates.” 

The constitution of the Congress was passed after the first two resolutions 
were passed, l ire Standing Committee of the Congress consisted of 75 members 
from different provinces of India and other parts of the world, in the same propor¬ 
tion as the Indian National Congress. The Executive Committee consisted of the 
President, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ; -Secretaries, Swami Govindanand (Sindh), 
Srimati Paivafi Devi (Punjab), Muzafer .Mtined (Bengal) ; and Treasurer, Rajaraiii 
(Lahore). 

Pandit Jaivaharlal Nehru, who had to go away to other engagements made a 
few remarks in the course of which he asked them to co-operate with him to make 
the work of the Congress during the coming ye.ar a success. He then pointed out 
to them the need for strengthening their organisation. Propaganda work, he said, 
should be undertaken and for the present they should divert all their energies in 
this channel of organisation and propaganda without which there was the danger 
of failure. They would have to face a good deal of opiJosition not only from 
people who d d not agiee with them but .also from Government and Government 
agencies. Therefore they had to organise themselves as strongly as possible 
before chalking out any definite programme. The Conference was then dissolved. 



The States’ Subjects’ Conference 


Amidst scenes of ji'eat enthusiasm the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
opened in Bombay on the 17th DECEMBER 1927. A large number of delegates 
from various Indian States, attended. The gathering was of a representative 
character. 

In the course of his address Dcwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao said ;— 

“A free, strong, united, self-governing and self-supporting India is our aim and 
ideal. In familiarising the people of the States vvith our national ideals, your ser¬ 
vices are invaluable and this conference is doing it.s best to bring the States into 
general harmony with the political developments in British I ndia. 

“There are at present some very eminent public men in India, who have taken 
the view that it is better to leave the Indian States alone to work out their own 
salvation. But it is obvious however that, in our national einancipation and for 
the development of India as a whole into a self-governing State, the people of 
British India and the Indian States have to act in concert till the goal is reached. 
It is unthinkable that the States can remain unaffected by any scheme of Swaraj 
for India as a whole.” 

Referring to the problem of defence, and the fiscal and opium policy of the 
Government of India a.s instances where there was identity of interest between the 
Indian States and British India, the President said : “British India and the Indian 
States are already acting together in many matteis involving broad questions of 
national policy. The range of matters in which the States and the British Indian 
provinces are realising their dependence on etich other, is daily increasing, and 
their dealings with each other have already established by precedent and usage, a 
loose kind of tie and certain rights and obligations, though they are not defined by 
statute and crystallised in a written constitution common to both of them. 

“In our relations with the outside world,^ India is regarded as a single unit, and 
there is in our international relations, no distinction between British India and the 
Indian States. The disabilities suffered by Indians in the British Colonies and 
foreign lands e.'ttend to British Indian subjects, as well as to the subjects of the 
States, 

“In these circumstances, the exact position of the Slates in All-India polity has 
been the subject of serious thought for several years. In advocating a new consti¬ 
tutional structure linking up the Indian States with British India, we are only pres¬ 
sing for a vital reform which was foreseen as inevitable 10 years ago,” 

Discussing the position that the Princes will occupy in the new Indian Constitu¬ 
tion, and the probable attitude they will take, the President said :—“The position of 
the States in the future constitution, both in regard to the discharge of common 
obligations and in regard to their rights of internal .administration, would be, in my 
opinion, much better than now. Notwithstanding their treaties, the States are now 
squeezed by the ‘gentle’ persuasions of I’olitical Officers and the Political Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India. This cannot happen in a constitution where 
their rights and obligations are clearly defined. If it is necessary for the Indian 
Princes to make, any sacrifies of their present powers and position with a view to 
create a new constitution for the whole of India, I crust they will not hesitate to 
do so.” 

Referring to the position that small States, no better than petty zaraindars 
would occupy in the new constitution, he said, “It is unthinkable that they should 
be put in the same category with Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda or Kashmir. The 
problem requires very careful consideration. 

“More important and of more practical interest than the question of the 
evolrttion of a Federal Constitution for the whole of India, is the question of Refonn 
in the internal administration of the Indian States. A Government which owes its 
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progress to the personal character of its ruler, can never afford any guarantee for 
progress. A settled constitution which recognises the people’s responsibility for the 
administration and contains all the essential elements of popular Government, is the 
only safeguard for the protection of the people." 

He proceeded : “A cotnprehensivcenquiry into the problems relating to Indian 
States and their future position in a self-governing India, is urgently called for.” 
Referring to the announcement of the Viceroy regarding the appointment of an expert 
Committee he says ; “It is dear to my mind, that a machinery for investigating the 
whole series of problem for bringing the Stales into con.stitutional relations with 
British India, has not yet been thought of as yet.” 

After exposing the nature of the trusteeship theory, the President concluded : 

“The Indian National Congress, the Muslim League and the National Liberal 
Federation, the Hindu Mahasabha and other political organisations in British India, 
are now .'ictivcly engaged in examining the question of a new constitution for India. 
The A. 1 . C. C. has charged the Working Committee of the Congress to frame a con¬ 
stitution in consultation with the various political parties in the country. It is there¬ 
fore desitahle that the Executive Committee of this Conference should secure the 
co-oiierat on of, and collaborate with, the politic.al organisations in British India, in 
devising a new constitutional diameter for the whole of India. 

Weloome Address 

The following are extracts from the welcome address, delivered by Mr. Govind 
lal .Sivlal Motilal, Chairman of the Reception Committee ;— 

An announcemant of a Committee has been made recently by the Viceroy, to 
enquire into tlie nature of the existing treaties and make recommendations. Gentle¬ 
men you will observe that this Committee is also to enquire not only into the 
obligations imposed upon each party by the terras of the treaties but also as to the 
force the departures from those treaties possess. 

Do you not know too well to be under any hallucination the outcome of such 
Committees and Commissions ? But let as assume that the recommendations 
of the Committees will reinstate the Princes in their original position or 
even above it by recommending new trcatie.s between the Governments. Yet 
I wonder what power will the Committee place in the hands of the Princes for 
holding the other party to the carrying out of the terms of those engagements.^ The 
power which the Princes can in this situation look with some confidence is the 
support iind the good will of their own people and that of British India by entering 
into an honourable partnership with them. 

The hereditary Prince who succeeds to the Gaddi or Musnad is the Ruler of a 
State and he is the head of the administration. His will is supreme in all branches 
of the Government. He appoints all officers Executive, Judicial, or Revenue or any 
other and he can remove them at his pleasure. Promotions and degradations depend 
solely upon sweet will. He inake.s and unmakes laws. .Systems of law and 
proceduri are unknowni in a majority of Slates. Where some fragments of law exist, 
the Rulei can set them at naught by his will at any moment. He can supersede the 
Courts ol law appointed by himself, he can appoint special commissions and tribu¬ 
nals to hear certain cases over-riding the jurisdiction of his Courts and can appoint 
Benche-s on ilie choice of a litigant t>n payment of Nazar by him, he orders State 
Courts to put the iinpremature of its scale on the decisions of an extraneous body to 
give it the force of a “Coni ts” decree, so that it may be executed in a British Court of 
Law, he overtly and covcitly makes orders in cases standing before the State Courts 
for compli.ance by his obedient servants the judges, he can turn down the decision of 
the highest of his judicial Courts and refer the decision at his discretion to another 
set of person.s, he can refer the decision of the Highest Tribunal to the e.xecutive to 
advise hin whether it is correct. He can spend the whole of the Revenue in any 
way he likes, a large or a major part of it generally goes to h's extravagance, while 
the poor ryots, his subjects are starving for want of food. Even a king of the 
richest cC'Untry in Europe has not so nuich allowance for his private purposes as a 
Raja of this place. He can get ,a part of the Revenue allotted for .Slate purpose 
to be used for his tables or for his attendance. He can levy taxes and impose 
rates. He receives Nazars from rural officers who in their turn collect much more 
from the peasants and labourers in the field to meets the Nazars. Before making 
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appointments he can put it to a virtual auction as if it were to the highest bidder. 
He can deprive any one of his subjects of his or her liberty. He can dispossess 
people of their property. He can detain a citizen for any length of time in prison 
without semblance of trial or without bringing any charge against him if he so wjUs 
it. He prevents from holding a meeting and responsible speakers from addressing 
it ; if they want to make any public representation they cannot do it. He can arrest 
any Editor of a paper however rational its criticism may have been ; he can 
proscribe any paper or magazine entering into his State. He can order 
the best of his people to be removed or deported and can interdict entry of the 
noblest of India’s sons into his territory. In short, he is the Monarch of all he 
surveys and there is none to dispute his despotism. Gentlemen, I do not say that 
in every State every Prince does all or any of these acts everyday of his life, but 
I maintain that this kind of the exercise of absolute power are neither 
uncommon nor rare. As against this it gives me great pleasure to say there are 
States whose Rulers are above some of these evils. But the point I have to make 
is that there is no check to the Ruler’s arbitrary and absolute power, constitutional or 
otherwise. The Non-intervention policy of the Government of India when people’s 
interests are concerned has had its part in .aggrav.ating this tendency of despotism. 
Some of them, of course, encourage Education, Art and Industry ; a few of them 
introduced Representative Institutions in their .St.ates even before they came into 
existence in British India ; others introduced free and compulsory education, 
established Universities as in Hyderabad .and Mysore, and hat’e fixed Civil lists, all 
honour to them. But the point remains, all this depends upon the Ruler’s sweet will 
alone ; the system is there and system alone have to grapple with the problem in this 
light. Here I ask you, have I in any way overdrawn the picture ? I am sure what 
your answer will be, but I do not desire to pursue the subject further though 
undoubtedly there remains much more to be said about it. 

^ The Judiciary is rarely independent, and corruption is rampant. Honesty is at 
a discount. 

Another feature of the Judicial administr.ation is the long delay in the decision 
of cases. Several years pass before .any decision whether just or unjust is given and 
one can well imagine the strain to parties are put on account of this delay. It is 
universal experience that justice delayed is justice denied. The worst of it is that 
such delays occur in criminal cases too where the hardships of the delay increase 
tenfold, 

.Some States have on the analogy of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
for India a tribunal to which appeals lie from the State Courts. One naturally 
expects that the personnel of an august body like this would be composed of upright 
and straightforward men of sound and deep learning possessing great legal exper¬ 
ience and knowledge. But what are the facts ? Heads of departments who hardly 
possess judicial frame of mind and know little of law and are of a status from 
whose departments Appeals may lie are drafted to compose the Bench of the 
highest Tribunals in the .States. Of their principle and independence more need 
not be said. 

The lower services are corrupt to the cove. The people are subjected to all 
sorts of exactions. Extorlion.s, malversation and arbitrary rule prevails from top 
to bottom in the Sates. In short, life nor honour—and we value honour many 
times more precious than life and property—nor property is safe in a .State. It 
cannot be said that the prex'alence of such corruption in the services is an Indication 
of their incapacity for .administration, if one would care to go deep into the 
matter and try to discover why so much corruption exists, it would be clear ; that 
wrong selection of persons, low salaries, uncertainty of tenure, lack of expert super¬ 
vision are among the reasons that give rise to such corruptions. 



0 pilliirs. Iiispiiing iiioUos greeted the oyoa as 
ssago and the first road : “Are wo children to bo 
.1 “net for us to lower the fiig”, “India expects t 
.a duty” and “Wo rise or sink together”. Iho dais was i. 
ally decorated. Under a brilliiiTit canopy sat the t’rosident ani. 
oy him wore seated the seasoned snidiora of freedom and distinguished 
visitors whom the President had invited. On either side sat the members 
of the Keception Coramittoo, A. 1. G. C. members and donors and other 
distinguished visitors. Over the dais was painted a picture of Bharat 
Mata” and the painting bore the national symbol Charka and the national 
cry “ Bande-Mataram Artistically arranged festoons of coloured lights 
heightened the effect. Loud speakers wore installed in the pandal and 
they carried speeches to the remotest corners of the pandal About fifty 
yards down the dais was put up a rostrum for the speakers and underneath 
it was a large size portrait of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The prominent members of the Justice party were seated on the dais. 
Those included the Ra.ia of Pauagal, Dowaii Bahadur Goviiidraghavier and 
Thanickachalam Chetty, Sir K. V. Keddi, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliarj and 
the Hon. Raghavendra Rao (Minister C. P.). Dr. Ansari went to the 
dais through an arch of staves presented by the volunteers. Mahatma 
Gandhi whose attendonoo at the Congress was considered doubtful till this 
noon was among the ex Presidonts in the procession aiid was vociferously 
cheered. Others on the dais were the Ali brothers, Abul Kalara Azad. 
Dr. Besant and Major Graham Pol ', Mr. Purcell, Mr. Mardy Jones, Mr. 
C. Pratt, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Sir Ihrahira Rahimtulla, President of the 
Indian Commercial Congress, Mr. C. V. S. Narasimha Rsju, Mr. R, K. 
Shaumugham Chetty, Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu, Dr. U. Rama Rao, Mr. A. 
Raugaswami Iyengar, Mr. Satyamurthii ,Sir K. Vonkataram Naidu, Mr. Yakub 
Hossain, Sj. Rajendra Prasad (Bihar), Pandit Jawaharlal (U. P ), Mr. Deeh- 
pando (Karnatak), Dr. Satyapal (Panjab), Mr, Gohind Vallabh E’ant (U. P.), 
Dr. Moonje (C. P), Mr. Vallabliai Patel (Gujerat), Mr. '1. G. Goswami, Mr. 
S. G. Mitra, Mr. Nirmal Gh. Ghunder, Mr. Nalini Raiijan Sarkar (Bengal), 
Hon. Messrs Subbarayan and Arogyaswami Mudaliar and Ranga Natha 
Mudaliar (Madras Ministers). Mr. G. A. Natesan and Pandit Malaviya. 

The Presidential procession was led by a bevy of lady vuluiitoora who 
were next followed by the regular volunteer corps. I’hp volunteers stationed 
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Ihe Welcome Addrcaa. 

Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen : On behalf of the Rec 
extend to you a most cordial and warm welcome to this 42 
■lie Indian National Congress, We are meeting to-day under cxv 
circumstances. We have reached a definite st.age in the fight for .Swar.-ij. 
the main work before this Congress is to give .a new direction to our activities 
in order to hasten the achievement of our ideal. I invite you to approach the 
problems before us with patriotic e.arnestncss and courage, and to formulate a 
national programme which ivill not only' command widespread .accepti.ncc but 
will take us onward in the inarch towards Swaraj. 

Clear Cut I’rogramme. 

For some years past, the absence ol a vitalising programme has disrupted 
and weakened the political activities of Indi.in Nationalists. The re-action, as 
non co-operation was slowly retracted, inen.aced our effective public life with 
almost certain extinction, liut, thanks to the intervention of a divine Providence, 
we have to-day an energising war-cry which has reached, and is reaching ears 
hitherto closed to the call of nation.alism. That war-cry is the boycott of the 
Statutory Commission, With rare unanimity and with yet rarer enthusiasm, the 
whole Indian nation has with one voice determined to boycott the Statutory 
Commission on Indian Reforms, 'I’he British people must realise that all this 
feeling has not been generated in India merely by the insinuating propaganda 
of ultra-radical politicians. The great Moderate party, up to now a severely 
conservative influence in our politics, has on this matter made common cause 
with the Congress. 

Boycott of Simon Commission. 

On this occasion, I desire to draw your attention to a few of the more im¬ 
portant reasons why we have thus almost unanimously decided to boycott the 
Commission. Firstly, under the principles evolved and the pledges given during 
the great war, we are entitled to decide what the form and cx'tent of our self- 
government should be. In spite of ihe most solemn declarations and pledges 
given by the foremost Britisli statesmen, India was insulied by the inclusion, in 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919, of terms which denied 
her right to self-determination. Tliis was a gross betrayal and ire.achery which 
the united voice of India has been relentlessly condemning. To acquiesce in the 
re-assertion of that pernicious doctrine, now implied in the appointment of an 
All-British Commission, would be to abandon our self-respect, Secomily, the 
circurnstances of the appointment of the Commission constittite a contetuptuous 
rejection of the National Demand, passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1924 
and reiterated in 1925. No reason has been vouchsafed to us why the Assembly 
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flemnrcl has been dealt with in this perfunctory manner. It is an insult to the 
elected lepTfsertatives of our people, and consequently to the entire Indian 
Nation. Thirdl>, even the moderate demand made by the Liberals for the in¬ 
clusion of a subsiant'al proportion of Indians in the Commission has been ignored. 

I desire it to be c istiiictly understood that we, the Congress men, will not be 
satisfied wiih anything less than a Constituent Convention for the determination 
of our future constitution, in which, representatives of Britain may also be per¬ 
mitted to deliberate, hut only as equals, to safeguard any vested interests they 
may have in this country. The inclusion, in the Commission, of Indians chosen 
at random will not conciliate the Congress which stands for the principle of self- 
determination, logically worked out. Fourthly, the Commission should be ruth¬ 
lessly boycotted, because it implies the application to India of doctrines which 
are contrary to the usages governing the relations between England and the 
Dominions. Shill we permit ourselves to be dealt with as inferiors in the Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations forming the British Empire ? An emphatic negative must 
be our unequivocal answer. Canada, Australia and South Africa were allowed 
the right of self-determination ; and with one important exception, the Parlia¬ 
ment no more tinkered with their drafts than merely dot the it’s and cross the 
t’s. Why shoul 1 India alone be forced to a different course of constitutional 
development? It implies inferiority, and we must resist every such implication. 
And further, I ('esiro to assert, on (his occasion, that it is essential 'to the dignity 
and national self-respect of Indi.a, not to permit any extraneous authorities and 
influences, however potent, to dictate to her, what her government should be. 
To acquiesce in the unwarranted and dangerous presumption of the British 
Parliament would be a surrender of our self-respect, and would harm and 
demoralise our public life, not to mention the degradation in which it would 
involve us among the civilised nations of the world. Further, it is amply clear, 
that our nor-participation in the Commission will not anywise jeopardise our 
political progre ss. The haughty Conservativ'es of the British Parliament, whose 
ranks are re-inforced by the no less jingoist Section of labourities under Mr. 
Ramsay MacD inald, whoso political masquerade as friends of India is at an 
end, have already prejudged our case, and there is nothing to be lost by our 
stern refusal tc regularise (heir judgment by helping in the so-called inquiry. I 
have, therefore, no hesitation in acldin.g my humble voice to the chorus of approval 
which has met the Boycott programme. 

First Canon of Political Conduct in Swaraj. 

I desire, at this sf.ige, to make one or two observations on the misgivings 
felt by honest friends of India as to our altitude towards certain domestic ques¬ 
tions, peculiarly the legacy of British Rule in India. 1 assure the minorities and 
the special interests who have been persistently misled by interested persons, 
that in a free and a democratic Indi-a, their interests would be safer than now. 
India has, through history, been the asylum of the oppressed and the persecuted, 
and it is pa't of our national character to treat minorities hospitably and even 
charitably. Protection to minorities will be the first canon of political conduct 
in Swaraj India. Nextly, we must repudiate the suggestion that Britain should 
ever be the peace maker in India, holding its diverse interests and peoples in 
justice to each other, but in subjection to herself. We must proclaim our right 
and our capacity to settle equitably and honourably, all these delicate questions. 
Thus there is no argument for co-operation with the Statutory Commission 
except the argument of fear, of toadyi.sm and of atrophied political sense. 

Negative Programme. 

The boycott of the Commission is a negative programme which has happily 
brought toge'her most of the parties in the country, advantage must be taken 
of this beneficent atmosphere to develop methods and policies which will be 
acceptable to the generality of our countrymen. To start with, the need is 
imperative to educate public opinion on an agreed draft of Swaraj Constitution, 
embodying the .aspirations and the hopes of the Indian nation. Such a pro¬ 
gramme will clarify the issues before the country and will enable all the parties 
to concentrate their energies in devising effective sanctions, with which we can 
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enforce our demand for Swaraj, and to organise our forces and carry on such 
a propaganda that the urge for S varaj would be felt in ihe heart of every Indian 
so poweriully, that the response of a united and concentrated efif irt would finally 
win us our freedom. 

Svvaraj Scheme. 

Fellovv Delegates, I shall now refer to a few features which, I think, should 
characterise any scheme of Swaraj for India. Fiistly, we ought to make it 
known that if Parliament con'inues in i's present insolent mood, we must 
definitely start on an intensive propaganda for the severance of India from the 
Empire. Whenever the time may come for the rff etive assertion of Indian 
Nationalism, Irtdian aspiration will then be towards free nationhood, untrammelled 
even by the nominal suzerainty of the King of England. It behoves English 
statesmanship to take cavchil note of this fact. Let them not drive us to despair. 
As yet, the sill stantial opinion in the country favours the ideal of freedom within 
the Empire. But this persistent step-motherly treatment will only compel us 
to decide against any further participatii n in a cas'e-iidden Empire. Parlia¬ 
ment should recognise, and at once, (hat In India as well as in Ireland, all 
authority should be derived from the people and not from Whitehall. In the 
absence of any assurance in this behalf, we must a'tandon any further thought 
of framing out constitution as a constituent partner of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Declaration of Rights. 

Nextly, I desire to emphasise the paramount need of an exhaustive Declara¬ 
tion of Rights which will form part of our constitution. There should be unmis¬ 
takable guarantees of the Rights of Citizens to equal and just treatment and to 
freedom from oppression by the limbs of ihe law. Thei e ought to be the fullest 
political equality of all classes and without distinction of leligicn or race. The 
Indian democracy should afford equal opporiiiniiies to all its citizens for self¬ 
development and self-expression. Respect for individual acts and opinions, not 
detrimental to public order or morality, ought to be asserted and guaranteed 
in the fundamental law. Educational facilities, free and compulsory at least 
till the elementary standard, and free, up to the secondary, ought to be provided 
by appropriate clauses, in the constitution. Further, it is essential to the charac¬ 
ter of religious neutrality of the Indian Government that there should be no 
State religion in this country. In this connection, I desire to allude 
to the views expressed by a prominent Indian statesman that there is no need 
for a Declaration of Rights In India, as we are imbued with British traditions of 
justice which contain guarantees, in ordinary law, of the Rights of Citizens, 
The Rule of Law may be a fact in England, but in India it is unknown. Ireland, 
where too the British have created traditions of justice and the Rule of Law, 
has most judiciously incorporated such a Declaration in her Constilution. I 
therefore respectfully differ and maintain that we should rather follow the 
precedent of Ireland, who suffered equally with us under British Rule. 

Unitary Government. 

Next, it is my humble opinion that the Government we should organise for 
India under Swaraj should be cn the unitary basis. Federal Government, 
however suitable to the conditions of other countries, will be peculiarly inappro¬ 
priate to India with its revived sense of solidarity. It will also disrupt the 
synthesising forces of nationalism and present the sad picture of a divided India, 
If there is local sentiment and local aspiration, we can well provide for them 
by a careful process of decentralisation. Administrative units organised on a 
linguistic basis, with adequate provisions for the needs of localities, will amply 
answer the requirements of local patriotism. At the same lime, a strong Central 
Government will keep nationalism in-tact and elevate India among the nations o 
the world. 

Question of Franchise. 

1 would then, Invite your attention to the all-important question of fran 
chise. We have to devise principles of representation which would accord well 
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with the needs of democracy. May I, in this connection, draw your attention to 
the conclusions of the All-India Congress Committee in its recent meeting at 
Calcutta ? These conclusions dispose of the long-standing inter-communal pro¬ 
blem, admirably and satisfactorily. I commend the resolutions to your acceptance. 
Further, although the exclusive representation of any special interests would 
not be in str ct consonance with the democratic theory, considering the peculiar 
conditions i»i India, I would advocate that the Depressed Classes alone may 
be given special representation, if only for a time. I do not sympathise with 
similar demands made on behalf of Anglo-Indians and Corporations like the 
Universities and the Chambers of Commerce. Their interests, if they have any, 
apart from those of the people, will, I conceive, be sufficiently safeguarded by an 
assembly composed of members chosen in general constituencies. 

I would also respectfully offer a suggestion as to the method we should 
adopt to arrive at agreement regarding any such constitution. The Indian 
National Congress should take early steps to convene a convention of represen¬ 
tatives of all parties and interests, which should decide on a constitution for 
India. Any scheme agreed to by such a convention, as ratified by a special 
session of the Congress would be the demand of united India. To enforce the 
demand for the constitution, we have to devise adequate Sanctions. 

Congress should be the Arbiter of Disputes. 

The first step we have to take is to unite all the parties with a view to 
offering struggle for Swaraj. A campaign of communal co-operation and harmony 
must be star ted methodically and pursued with vigour by the Congress. Our 
opponents make political capit.al of the absence of amity among the leading 
communities and of the state of the Depressed Classes. We must remove the 
cause, more in our own inieresls that in answer to the English indictment. The 
efforts made iind the results arrived at so far, have been very encouraging. 
Bombay and the Calcutta decisions of the All-India Congress Committee, insprired 
by the great and self-less leader, Mr. S. Srinivasa Ayengar, are already finding 
Sympathetic acceptance all over the country. This ameliorative work ought to 
be pushed on. Similarly, well-considered attempts should be made to settle the 
unfortunate Brahmin and Non-Brahmin misunderstandings, the Buddhist agita¬ 
tion in Gaya and ihe sectional differences among the Sikhs. I have hopes that 
these problems, which stand in the way of national work, will soon be solved 
in a slatesmanly spirit and in view of the larger interests at stake. The just 
and equitable settlement of these questions will enhance the prestige of the 
Congress and by common consent, the Ctmgress will attain to the position of 
a respected arbiter of inter-communal misunderstanding. 

Higher Ideals. 

Nextly, there is the most urgent need for the propagation of higher economic 
ideals in the c mnlry. The workers of the Congress should carry to the ryols, 
not only a political but also an economic message. The cultivator should be 
familiarised vvilh the modern methods of agriculture and with the immense 
usefulness of the Co operative movement. Vast tracts of land may be cultivated, 
and the wealth of the country enormously increased if only our ryots will under¬ 
stand and use the modern scientific methods of agriculture. Again, principles 
of sanhaiion ought to be a prominent subject of propaganda of every Congress 
worker. In ]iarticu]ar, we must make strenuous endeavours to minimise the 
Drink evil, as its total extinction without state-aid is impossible. Educated and 
wealthy citizens, who have any patriotism, should forthwith engage their talents 
and their wealth in the noble work of advancing India’s industrial development. 
Besides augmenting the wealth of the country, it would solve the present mena¬ 
cing evil, that of a ide-spread uncmploytneni. The Congress must appoint Board 
for tackling the economic question and for directing the activities of Congress 
workers in this matter. 

Boycott of Foreign Goods. 

While thus tin; Congress will endeavour to improve the economic life of our 
country by the promotion of industrial and agricultural activity, there is also 
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a negative aspect to this work. For some years we are familiar with the policy 
of boycotting British and foreign goods. Under the present circumstances, I 
have no doubt that the Congress will come to the unanimous decision that as a 
political Sanction behind our demand for Swaraj, we shall strictly and ruthlessly 
boycott all British goods. But the economic interests of India require that we 
should proceed a step further, We should boycott all foreign eoods, which 
would anywise compete with Indian manufactures. India gains nothing economi 
cally by purchasing continental and American substitutes, sometimes inferior to 
British goods. The Congress should, as early as possible, appoint an expert 
Committee which will organise this boycott, and make it thoroughly effective ; 
so that the emphatic refusal to take any article of British manufacture will 
serve our political purpose, and the exclusion, as far as possible, of all foreign 
goods, will serve our economic purpose. 

Khaddar Movement. 

I have reserved Khaddar for special mention. Thanks to the untiring efforts 
of Mahatmaji and his noble band of workers, the movement is imperceptibly 
and steadily expanding. Well-wishers of our country would desire most heartily 
for its further expansion and growth. The faith of the country in Mahatmaii’s 
favourite programme is being every day increased, as is evidenced by the 
immense and steady strides the movement is taking. I wish to make one sug¬ 
gestion in this connection. The Spinners’ Association have built up a splendid 
organisation. I appeal to them to combine political works, especially propa¬ 
gandist, with the beneficent activities they are now pursuing. Secondly, I suggest 
that they should not confine themselves only to Khaddar, but should include 
among their activities, the promotion of the sale of other purely iitdigenous articles 
in general demand. This would greatly help the indigenous industries as well 
as improve the finance of the Spinners’ Association. I earnestly appeal to 
Mahatmaji to consider this suggestion. 

Labour Organisation. 

The organisation of labour is another vital matter. The Congress must 
Stand fearlessly and whole-heartedly by the labouring population, industrial and 
agricultural. The Congress should co-operate with the All-India Trade Union 
Congress and help it to secure human conditions for Indian labour. By enlisting 
their active assistance, the cause of Swaraj could be tremendously advanced. 

Congress Organisation. 

Fellow Delegates, I would now invite your attention to the Congress organi¬ 
sation in the country. I must at once confess that we do not have do-day, that 
efficient and thorough organisation, which is necessary to carry forward the 
programme of a great body such as the Congress. We must at once set ourselves 
to the laborious task of spreading the organisation so as to reach the farthest 
parts of our country, so that our message may evoke universal response. Paid 
workers, carefully trained for political and economic propaganda, and capable 
of commanding respect and prestige in the localities in which they work should 
be sent everywhere and the people kept in live contact with the progress of our 
fight for Swaraj. So high must be the character that our propagandists possess 
with the people, that they would be always looked upon as earnest servants of 
the Country, capable of giving intelligent guidance on every matter, and at the 
same time, sound exponents of politics and economics. 

Congress Slogan. 

Thus, the Constitution as a political slogan and the boycott of British and 
foreign goods as an economic war-cry, the Congress should launch forth on a 
campaign of unparalleled propaganda and agitation for Swaraj. With a country 
re-awakened to a sense of its rights, re-united and re-organised, it would be 
easy to wrest freedom from unwilling hands. 

Gauhati Programme. 

May I now make a passing reference to a question, which I believe, occupies 
our attention rather disproportionately to its importance? With my short 
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experience; as a member of the Madras Legislative Council, I have come to certain 
conclusions, which I feel it to be ray duty to express on this occasion. Without 
dilating upon the reasons which forced me to those conclusions, I shall proceed 
to state them. The Gauhati programme has been found to be unworkable. The 
programme lacked precision, and X am sorry to have to say it, it is definitely 
tending to demoralise the Congress party in the Councils. I re-affirm my faith 
in Mahat naji's original policy of absolute boycott of all these Councils. For 
one thing we may all concentrate on work outside in the Country which suffers 
enormously owing to the time taken up in attending to Council work. But, 
Somehow, Mahatmaji’s policy is to-day not in public favour. If we must contest 
Council Elections, what we should do after entering the Councils, is the only 
question. I entirely agree with Mr. Srinivasa Ayycngar that the elected Mem¬ 
bers shot! d abstain from attending the Councils except for retaining tireir seals. 
Whatever be the short-comings of this programme, it seems to me to be ihe least 
objectionable. But if the opinion in this Congress is against Mahatmaji’s sug¬ 
gestion an 1 Mr. Srinivasa Ayyengar’s, I must ask for a logical and workable 
programme. No alternative occurs to me except the removal of the Gauhati 
ban, so that Congressmen may h.ave freedom to so manage their affairs in the 
Councils as to obtain the maximum advantage to their cause. Congressmen 
should think many times before taking this step. It means the adoption of the 
policy which has been very clumsily described as Responsive Co-operation. It 
means the final and professed abandonment of the original policy of non-co- 
operation. It is our duty carelully to consider whether such a serious step is 
warranted by the necessities of the present situation. Ought we to forswear 
even this remnant of a great policy ; and if so in favour of which aliernalive ? 
While, on the one hand we are proclaiming a new boycott, that of the Statutory 
Commission, shall we end by raising another to which we gave loyal adherence 
for a numlier oJ'years? I invite the congressmen to ponder over to consequences 
of this step. I ajipeal to you to preserve the spirit of 1920 ; and not to ihi ow 
it up merely because your statesmanship cannot devise appropriate media for 
carrying i': out. Remember the detenus of Bengal; remember the tone of Lord 
Birkenheac’s sjieech before you think of co-operation. For, it is clear to my 
mind, that the alternative to non co-operation is co-operation; the hybrid has 
produced anarchy. With great humility, I venture to suggest that the only 
policy which will meet the present delicate situation is the one which permits us 
to enter the Councils but forbids us to sit there. 

Fellow Delegates, it is now my pleasant duly to congratulate you on the 
excellence of your choice of President. No more appropriate selection could 
have lieen made. Throughout next year, the country would be engaged in a 
keen fight for Swaiaj, which would require the hearty co-operation of all com¬ 
munities for its successful lermination. Dr. Ansari is a symbol of such co¬ 
operation, Wiih the unique advantage of a long experience of public affairs 
in India, and of the unquestioning confidence of every section of Indian peo,dc, 
he v/ill be in a position to lead us to our goal to Swaraj. 

After Mr. Mudaliar had read his address he walked up to the dais 
and garlanded Dr. M. A. Ansari amidst thundering cheers. Mr. Eangaawatny 
Iyengar invested hint with the insignia of presidentship. Dr. Ansari then 
mounted the rostrum. Another round of cheers greeted him and he acknow¬ 
ledged it with smiles and namaskarams. Ho than read his presidential 
address. His reforenoos to Mahatma (landhi and his repetition of Mahatma’s 
words “ S'-varaj within the Empire if possible and without if necessary ” 
evoked a prolonged applause. The following is the full text of the speech 
delivered by him ; 

The Presidential AddreSa, 

“ I find it difficult to put into words my deep sense o! gratitude at the 
confidence you have placed in mo by calling upon me to preside over the 
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deliberations of the Indian National Congress, at this critical juncture in 
the history of our struggle for freedom. This meeting of the Congress at 
Madras, takes me back to the day—more than a quarter of a century ago— 
when as an nuder-graduato, full of hope and enthusiasm, I had my first 
glimpse of our great national gathering. Little did I dream then that in that 
very city it would fall to ray lot to occupy the chair which has been filled 
in the past by some of the greatest sons of India. Our naiicmil movement 
has increased in force and volume since those days. The political awakening 
of the people has become widespread, the intensity of the struggle has 
become more severe and, with the march of time, the problem! we are called 
upon to solve have grown more and mjre cotnplax. The task of your 
President has, in oonsequonco, become delicate and diificult. It was only 
the hope that I could count upon your indulgence towards rny shortcomings 
and your generous support in the discharge of my duties that encouraged me 
to undertake this heavy responsibility, 

“ The intei'-depondoiico of political proVileins in dillorent countries and the 
dangers arising out of the economic and politic d bundago of India to the 
peaceful progress of humanity at largo, specially to the interests of the 
workers in Great Britain, are being gradually lealised and while Imperialist 
Capitalist interests are carrying on a campaign of misropresontation and 
vilification against India in order to justify and perpetuate its exploitation 
and subservience, the presence, among us to-day, of the distinguished 
fraternal delegates from across the seas, gives hope that follow-victims of 
Imperialism and Capitalism in other parts of the world have begun to 
appreciate the necessity of closer co-operation and joint action to fight the com* 
moil enemy, I offer these friends a sincere and cordial welcome on behalf 
of the Indian National Congress and the people of India. 

“ A matter of greater pleasuro and satisfaction to me is that my appeal 
for a ro-uriited Congress has mot with such a generous response. I rejoice 
to find among us once more veteniiia and tried champions whose names are 
inseparably associated with India’s fight for freedom. I cordially welcome 
all these comrades and fellow-workers back to the fold of the Congress and 
hope and pray that, as in the past so in the future, the country will derive 
the fullest benefit from their services. 

India and Imperialism. 

“ In the statement I published some time back I had touched upon the 
salient features of the existing political situation and briefly expressed 
my own views regarding the most effective method of dealing with it. I 
do not, therefore, propose to address you at great length to-day. But 
even in a brief survey we must take into account every issue that has a 
direct bearing on the furtherance of our political programme. All schools 
of political thought in India are agreed that the goal of our activities is a 
free and self-governing India, offering equal opportunities to all and re¬ 
cognising and guaranteeing the just and legitimate rights of all sections and 
classes, at peace within herself and friendly with the rest of the world. 
Indians do not claim anything more or less than that they shall occupy the 
same position and enjoy the same rights in their country as free people do 
in their own. If this can be achieved within the Empire they have no 
desire to break away from it hut if the Imperial connection stands in the 
way of our reaching the goal we should not hesitate to sever the connection. 
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Our motto, in the words of Mabatma Gandhi, should ba " within tho Empin 
if possible, without if necessary.’’ 

“ I do not minimise the difficulties in our path. They are many but none 
BO formidable as the one avisini; out of the af'^ressiveness of Imperialism 
and the greed of High Finance, the two most fruitful sources of trouble 
and misery in the world to-day. Empires are carved and nations are 
deprived of their liberties to satisfy the Imperialist ambition and to mono¬ 
polise resources in raw material.^ to feed the factories in Europe and to 
lecure exclusive markets for their output. 

" Politicians and statesmen wax eloquent over the mission civilisatrics 
and the wKite man’s burden, but none has exposed the hollowness of these 
professions bwtter than Cecil Rhodes, the great pioneer of Imperialism 
in South Africa when he said, “ Pure philanthropy is very well in its 
way but philanthropy plus five per cent, is a good deal better.” Joseph 
Chamberlain, chat High Priest of Imperialism, was more outspoken. “ Tho 
Empire” ha said, “is commerce.’’ a d India, ho was frank enough to add, 
was '* by far the greatest and tho most valuable of all the customers we have 
or ever shall have.” The history of this philanthropic burglary on the part 
of Europe is written in blood and suffering from Congo to Canton. The 
steel-frame theory of Government, tho arrogant claims to trusteeship of dumb 
millions and the newly-invented illusion to cloak the pre-war Concert of 
Europe, known as the League of Nations, are but different maiiifostatioas of 
the same spiril. So long as those dangerous doctrines are pursued the sources 
of human misery shall endure. India holds in her hands the remedy for 
this universal misfortune, for she is tho key-stone of the arch of Imperialism. 
Once India is free the whole edifice will collapse. The best guarantee for 
tho freedom of Asia and the peace of the world, is a free and self-governing 
India. 

Congress Policies. 

“ The problem then is how to free India. For over a generation the 
leaders of public opinion in the country advocated and practised a policy of 
eoraplete Co-operation with the Governraant. That policy was doomed to 
failure from its very inception. Co-operation is possible between groups with 
common ideals. Where objects pursued are diametrically opposed there can 
be no co-opeiation. Co-operation in such circumstances can only mean 
surrender of tho most cherished ideals on tho part of the weak to the wishes 
and desires of tho strong. The difference between tho ideals of the two nations 
is nowhere brought out more vividly or in greater relief than in the report 
of the late Mr. Montagu, a Liberal Secretary of State for India, noted 
for his pro-Indian sympathies. The report, which forms the basis of the 
Government of India Act of 1919, while promising progressive realisation 
of responsible goverumout and extending lavish hopes for the future, clearly 
Lays down : ” It seems to us axiomatic that there oannot bo a completely 
representative and responsible Government of India on an equal footing 
with tho other self-governing units of the British Commonwealth until tho 
component States whose people it represents and to whom it is responsible, 
or at least the great majority of them, have themselves riiaohed the stage 
of full responsible government. Nor even then can we say that the fo^ra 
or the degree or responsibility which wi 11 be reached in India will 
exactly correspond to that attained by tho Dominions, ^ho final form 
46 
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of India's constitutions must be eyolved out of the conditions of India, and 
must be materially affected by the need for securing imperial responsibilities. 

“ If, however, our rules forsalre their divine mission of civilising “ the 
inferior races ” and cease to act the ojtscutor.s of the decrees of Providence, 
if they realise that a friendly and free India will bo a better customer than 
» sullen and hostile dependency kept under political and economic bondage, 
in short, if they recognise that there are civilisations and cultures equally 
good, if not better than their own, if they cease to think in terms of the 
ruler and the ruled and are prepared to meet us on terms of equality, it will 
then be time for us to revise our views on co-operation. 

“ An alternative policy advocated, on the set-back received by the Non- 
co-operation Movement, was to capduro the Councils and, by creating consti¬ 
tutional deadlocks, force the Government to yield to the wishes of the 
people. The advocates of this policy, however, failed to give its proper 
weight to the fact that the limitations imposed by the Governmotit of India 
Act of 1919, rendered all such opposition ineffective and the creation of 
constitutinnal deadlocks a p?'aotical impossibility. They, no less than the 
advocates of the policy of Co-operation, should h.ive realised that an ultra¬ 
constitutional issue could not be fought on a strictly constitutional plane. 
In a trial of strength there can bo no hope of success if your opponent is also 
the referee. Practical experience has demonstrated the futility of such a 
policy even in Provinces where the believers in this method commanded a 
majority. They undoubtedly succeeded in exposing the hollowness of the 
so-called Reforms and by preventing the Government from packing legis¬ 
latures with ‘ safe ’ persons, they made it impossible for the rulers to present 
their autocratic and high-handed a(5tions as representing the declared will of 
the people expressed through its chosen representatives. But all this has 
not materially advanced our cause, nor has it brought us any nearer our goal, 
while the price paid for it is too dear. It has diverted the energies of some 
of our ablest men from problems of re.al national importance. The Council 
Programme, .adopted at a time of depression, was professedly in the nature 
of an experiment. We gave it a trial ai.d if it has not fulfilled our expecta¬ 
tions there is no reason to fool discouraged or disappointed. Let ua revise 
our policy in the light of our past experience. 

‘ There are no two opisiions regarding our goal. We all desire to see 
India free and self-governing. For the achievement of our object wo are 
not wedded to any particular policy, nor do we consider any programme 
sacrosanct or binding for over. We have to judge a policy or a programme 
by its suitability to our peculiar social and political conditions by its practi¬ 
cability and by the results which it is likely to give within a moasnrablo 
period of time. We have now before us the results of the three experiments 
made by the Congress during the last forty years. Wo gave an unbroken 
period of thirty-five years to Co-operation, about a year and a half to Non- 
co-operation and four years to the policy of Obstruction within the Councils 
and Constitutional Deadlocks. We can, at this stage, appraise the real valua 
of each programme atid judge the comparative merits and demerits of each, 
Co-operation has led us nowhere. Obstruction within the Councils has not 
given us any bettor results. Non-co-operation certainly did not achieve all 
that was expected of it but it w'as through our own weakness and inability 
to rise to the high level demanded by it and not through any inherent 
defect of that policy. Non-co-oporation did not fail ua, we failed Non-co- 
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operation. We did receive an unquestionable and a serious set-back in 
the first encounter, I also admit that in the present atmosphere of 
mutual suspiftion and hatred created by deplorable communal quarrels and 
with the whole country divided into hostile political camps and factious 
groups, there is no prospect of an immediate resumption of Non-co-opera¬ 
tion. The spirit of Non-co-operation, however, has come to stay as a potent 
force in Indian politics and as I have said elsewhere, “ I feci as certain as 
ever that apart from very extraordinary and unexpected occurrences we 
shall win back our freedom only by self-discipline, self organisation and 
solf-bolp and threugh a movonsont in which wo would be obliged to resort 
to direct action in some shape or form. I firmly believe that India is only 
recuperating from the moral and material effects of a disastrous war and 
would soon emerge once more rosuscilated and rejuvenated to attain what 
it is destined to attain.’’ 

“ How best then can wo help this iirocoss of resuscitation and rejuve¬ 
nation and prepai'c or.rsolvcs for the next encounter 1 It is my unshakable 
belief that this cannot bn dona unless wo have established Unity in the 
Cnuntry, Unity in I ho Coni;res3 at d Unity in the Councils, if people must 
still make use of them. Differences of opinion are inevitable. They havs 
existed and will oontinua to exist. What wo have to learn is the stage at 
which those ditferenees. if persisted in, become injurious to tho general 
interest of the country, Wo must loam to difforentiato between personal 
prestige and pulilic weal and to sacrifice individual gain to tho colleotiva 
good. 

Unity in tho Country. 

" There is no I'oaturo of tho Indian political situation more disquieting 
than the shameful quarrol.s between Hindus and Mussalmans. No language 
can bo too strong to condemn the rnurd-orous assaults and callous destruction 
of life and property in riotings which occur with such painful frequency. 
Hardly a day passes when v/o do not hear of some violent outburst of com¬ 
munal fury in one part of the country or the other, leaving its legacy of 
bitterness ar d h ilroil threatening to reduce the country to one vast camp 
of warring commniinl factions bent on destroying each other. It is due to 
this that tho Cougnsss itself has lost in popularity. It is being relegated in 
many Provincos to a secondary position, and preference is being given to 
communal organisations, avmcially those which are militant. This state of 
affairs must not be allowed to continue any longer. 'The problem of Hindu- 
Muslim differences must be solved once and for all and there is no organisa¬ 
tion more competent and hotter fitted to put an end to it than the Indian 
National Congress. 

“ While attempting to solve the Ilindu-Muslim question we should not, 
however, mistake tho symptom for the disease. The political and religious 
differences which are straimiig the relations between the two communities 
arc but outward manifestations ui a deeper coiilliot, not peculiar to India or 
unknown to history. It is essentially a problem of two different cnlturos, 
each Vith its own out-lonk on life, coming in close contact with one 
another. The best remedy lies in a recognition of the right of each culture 
to exist, in a development of a spirit of tolerance and respect and in the 
encouragement ar d cultivation of cultur.-\l affinity by the establishment of 
national institutions where young people of both the communities will come 
into touch with each other and get opportunities to study and understand tho 
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ideals underlying the civilisations of both. The educated Indian is forced 
by circumstances to study European culture but knows next to nothine about 
the culture of his fellow-countryman living next door. It is time (his 
dangerous isolation and colossal ignorance were endrd. With greater know¬ 
ledge of each other’s deep-rooted sentiments and sympathy for each other’s 
ideals, questions of separate representation, cow-slaughter and music before 
mosques will become matters of the past, of interest only to research scholars 
of Indian History. 

" In the meantime, we cannot afford to minimise or neglect the problem 
which faces us to-day. There are certain fundamental facts which it will be 
well for Hindus and Musalmans to remember. They should not forget 
that they are Indians destined to live in India and die in India. Providence 
has bound their fates together indissolubly. If there be any Hindu brother 
of mine who imagines that he can got rid of seventy millions of bis Muslim 
fellow-countrymen he is labouring under a great delusion and the sooner he 
is disillusioned the better for him and the country. Similarly, if any Mus¬ 
lim brother of mine is dreaming of lording it over two hundred end fifty 
millions of his Hindu countrymen bo is living in a fool’s paradise and the 
sooner he opens his eyes the better for the Muslim community and India. 
The Swaraj we are striving for will be neither Hindu Raj r.or Muslim Raj. 
It will be a Joint Raj protecting the just and legitimate rights and privileges 
of all. Perpetual warfare connot be the normal state of human society. The 
worker in the communal cause apparently wishes to improve the economic, 
political and educational position of his community. With this I have no 
quarrel. But for any solid and lasting good to bo done either to a group 
or to a nation, tranquillity and peace are essential conditions. Violent com¬ 
munal outbursts may benefit any other party, they certainly cannot benefit 
the country nor do they serve even exclusive communal interests. Instead 
of resorting to these barbarous methods of settling differeners, I would 
appeal to my countrymen to make use of the great natijonal tribui al, the 
custodian of the rights and privileges of all sections and communities in¬ 
habiting this country, the Indian National Congress, for the protection of 
their rights and the redress of their grievances. 

“ A subject people trying to shake off foreign domination cannot afford 
to carry on an internecine struggle. We cannot in one breath talk of free¬ 
dom and such communalism, for they are the very antithesis of each other. 
It would be difficult for an outside observer to believe in the genuineness 
of our demand when be observes the fratricidal war we are waging to-day. 
Our very patriotism begins to appear a sham. In our efforts to gain a little 
advantage here and a little advantage there over our rivals, we are uncons¬ 
ciously playing into the bands of the common adversary whose position is 
being strengthened every day. Can wo not all with one joint effort and 
determination get rid of this degrading mentality 1 Self-respect, even self- 
interest, requires us to enlarge our vision and look beyond momentary and 
sectional advantage to the lasting national gain. 

Hindu-Muslim Conflict. 

" The causes of communal antagonism exercising the minds of the leaders 
of the two communities as brought out at the various Unity Conferences 
crystallise themselves into two distinct groups - Political and Religious. 

“ It will serve no useful purpose to enter into a defcription of how the 
Musalmans, fearing that the sense of political responsibility of the majority 
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was not sufficiently advanced to trust it with the protection of their rights, 
demanded separate representation and separate electorates. It is a matter 
of part history and every one in this assembly is fully aware of it. It is 
enough for our present purpose to state that, realising the disastrous conse¬ 
quences recent developments were likely to lead to, the Indian National 
Congress, at its annual session last year at Gaubati, called upon the All- 
India Congress Committee to devise measures for a settlement of the trouble 
in these terms:— 

[“ This Congress calls upon the Working Committee to take immediate 
steps in consultation with the Hindu and Musolman leaders to devise 
measures for the removal of the present deplorable disturbances between 
Hindus and Musiilmans and submit a report to the All-India Congress 
Committee, not later than the 3lst March, 1927. This Congress authorises 
the All-India Congress Committee to issue the necessary instructions in 
that behalf to all Congressmen in the country and take such other steps 
as it may deem fit after consideration of the said report. ’’ The Presi- 
dei t got into touch with the loaders of public opinion in both the commu¬ 
nities. He travelled extensively all over the country to mobilise the good 
sense and active co-operation of both communities and, finally, arranged a 
scries of conversations at Delhi. It is a great tribute to the sincerity, zeal 
and indefatigable energy of Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar, that a formula for settle¬ 
ment of outstanding political differences was at last discovered. I would be 
lacking in my duty if I did not place on record the appreciation of the Indian 
National Coiigress of the spirit of partriotism and statesmanship displayed 
by the Muslim leaders who rose above prejudice, suspicion and narrow 
communal outlook and boldly came forward with the proposals which presage 
a new orientation of Muslim policy in India. The Working Committee, 
at a mooting held on the ICth May, “considered the proposals made by 
representative Muslim loaders who met in Delhi on the 20th March last as 
well as the opinion of the Hindu Maha Sahha and other Hindu organisations 
and the opinions of both comraunitios ”, and submitted its report to the 
All-India Congress Committee, on the Ibth May, 1027. The resolution, 
embodying the recommendations of the Working Committee, passed by the 
All-India Corigress Committee, with the unanimous support of all the mem¬ 
bers present, including some of the foremost leaders of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, speaks volumes for the political sagacity of the Committee and was 
a personal triumph for the President and his great powers of persuasion. 

“ The All-India Congress Committee approves and adopts the report 
of the Working Committee on the Hindu-Muslim question and the recora- 
mendatiotis contained therein and calls upon all Congress organisations to 
take necessary stops to have the following recommendations carried out ; — 

1. That in any future scheme of constitution, so far as representation 
in the various le rislatures is concerned, joint electorates in all the provinces 
and in the Central Legislature be constituted. 

2, That, with a view to give full assuratioea to the two great com¬ 
munities thfit their legitimate interrsts will be safeguarded in the Legisla¬ 
tures for the prosont, and if desired, such reprcaeiitation of the communities 
should be secured by the reservation of seats in joint electorates on the basis 
of population in every province and in the Central Legislature : 

Provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities including 
the Sikhs in the Punjab may be made by mutual agreement so as to give 
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them representation in excess of the proportion of the number of seats to 
which they would be entitled on the population basis in any province or 
provinces, and the proportions so agreed upon for the provinces shall be 
maintained in the representation of the two communities in the Central 
Legislature from the provinecs- 

3. (a) That the proposal made by the Muslim loaders that reforms 
should bo introduced in the N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on 
the same footing as in other provinces is, in the opinion of the Ooinmittee, 
a fair and reasonable one, ai d should be given effect to, care being taken 
that simultaneously with other measures of administrative reform an 
adequate system of judicial administration shall bo introduced in the said 
provinces. 

2- (b) (i) That with regard to the proposal that Sind should be con¬ 
stituted into a separate province, this Committee is of opinion that the time 
has come for the redistribution of provi?)ces on a linguistic basis—a principle 
that has been adopted by the constitution of the Coiigres*. 

(ii) The Committee is also of opinion that snob readjustment of pro¬ 
vinces be immediately taken in hand and that any province which demuids 
tuch reconstitution on a linguistic basis be dealt with accordingly. 

(iii) The Comraittea is further of opinioti that a beginning may lea 
made by constituting Andhra, Sind and Karnatak into separate provinces. 

4. T at, in the future Constitution, liberty of consoieiice shall bo 
guaranteed and no legislature, central or provincial, shall have power to 
make any laws intorforing with liberty of conscience. 

" Liberty of Conscienoe’’ means liberty of belief and worship, freedom 
of religious observances and association and freedom to carry on religious 
edneation and propaganda with duo regard to the feelings of others and 
witbf'Ut interfering with similar rights of other,?. 

5. That no Bill, R’'soIution, Motion or Amendment regarding inter- 
communal matters shall bo moved, discu.ssod or passed in any legislature. 
Central or Provincial, if a Ihroo-fourths majority of the members of either 
community affected thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, 
discussion or passing of such Bill, Kosolution, Motion or Amendment. 

“ Liter-oomraunal matters ” means matters agreed upon as such by a 
Joint Standing Committee of both communities, of the Hindu and Muslim 
member? of the legislatures coiicerned, appointed at the commencement of 
every sc.-sion of the legislature. ”] 

“ The resolution is a great advance on the Lucknow Pact of 1919, which 
has so far regulated Hindu-.Muslim relations. Its terms are so clear that there 
is no need of any further comment from mo. I should, however, like to 
emphasise the importance of the decision regarding joint electorates. The 
one great cause of friction so far has been separate electorates. If the 
success of a candidate at elections depends entirely on the votes of his 
co-religionists the tendency to exaggerate and accentuate points of commu- 
tial friction and division in order to catch votes is inevitable. The resolu¬ 
tion, while making the fullest possible allowanco for the fear of minorities 
regarding adequate protection, by reservation of seats, presents fresh oppor¬ 
tunities for the dovelnpment of a spirit of friendliness ai d mutual confidence, 
the best augury for a United India. 

" The acceptance oE the principle of representation on the basis of popu¬ 
lation puts our electoral system on a just and equitable basis. It puts an 
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end, on the one had, to the dissatisfaction felt at the profaroritial treatment 
accorded to minorities and, on the other, remoTaa the "risTanco of the 
majorities in Bengal and the Piuijab which were reduced to minorities. At 
the same time, the special interests of minorities have been 8 afe-guard''d by 
the provision that if a three-fourths majority of their roprosnntatives opp ises 
any measure alTecting their iritoro.sts it shall not be even discussed or moved. 

“ The right of the Indian National Congress to settle communal differ¬ 
ences has been challenged in certain quarters. It has been contended that 
the Congress has no jurisdiction in inter-communal matters, whether politic U 
or religious. I hold that no communal organisation or organisations put 
together, can supercede the Congress or enjoy even a parallel jurisdiction. 
The Indian National Congress is not meant for registering the decrees issued 
by the different communal organisations. It is primarily and essentially 
the only organ sation that can deal with snch matters and hold the balance 
even between community and community. It leaders of communal groups 
can come to a just and amicable agreement on any questions agitating the 
minds of their respective oommunitioa the Congress would unhesitatingly 
welcome it. But if they fail to arrive at an agreement the Congress, as the 
liaramount national organisation, must step in and perform its obvious duty 
of adjusting communal relations atid preserving communal peace and harmony 
undeterred by petulant threat* and challenges from angry and disgruntled 
communalists. 

Communal Diiferencos, 

" So far as political differences are concerned the Congress adopted a 
satisfactory formula for their solution at Bombay, But religious and social 
points of difference still remained to be seltled and the President gave the 
leaders of the two communities an opportunity at Simla, to come to an 
agreement on them. When the protracted negotiations ended in a fiasco 
the President toe k advantage of the meeting of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee to be held at Calcutta and issued invitations to prominent Hindu 
and Muslim loaders to give the Committee the benefit of their advice and 
help him and the Committee to complete the good work begun at Bombay. 
The result of these efforts is summed up in the two voeolutions passed at 
the Unity Conference and adopted by tho All-India Congress Committee ; — 

[ 1 , Conversion.—“The All-India Congress Committee resolves that 
every individual or group is at liberty to convert or reconvert another by 
argument or persuasion but no individual or group shall attempt to do so, 
or prevent its being done, by force, fraud or other unfair means such as 
the offering of material inducomont. Poisoris under eighteen years of age 
should not bo converted uiiles.s it bo along with their parents or guurdiaris. 
If any person under eighteen years of ago is found stranded without his 
parents or guardian by persona of another faith, he should bo promptly 
handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy as to 
the person, place, time or manner about any convei'sion or reconversion, nor 
should there bo an 5 demonstration or jubilation in support of any conversion 
or reconversion. 

“ Whenever atiy complaint is made in respect of any conversion or recon¬ 
version, that it was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or other unfair 
means, or whenoviir any person under eighteen years of age is converted, 
the matter ehall bo enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall bo 
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appointed by the Working Committee either by name or under general 
regulations. " 

2. Cow and Music.—" The All-India Congress Committee, while appro¬ 
ving of the following resolution on the Cow and Music question as a fair 
settlement of opposite demands and points-of-view, authorises members of 
the Congress to carry on propaganda among Hindus and Muslims along the 
lines indicated in the resolution and calls upon the Working Committee to 
appoint a Sub-Committee for the purpose of carrying on such propaganda : 

And futher resolves that the resolution do come up for confirmation 
at the meeting of the All-India Cougreaa Committee and the Congress to be 
held in Madras ;— 

' Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to impose its 
religious obligations or religious views upon any other community but the 
free profession and praolioo of religion should, subjeot to public order and 
morality, be guaranteed to every community and person. 

Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before any 
moaque at any time for religious or other purposes but there should be no 
stoppage of the processions nor special demonstration in front of a mosque 
nor shall the songs or music sung or played in front of a mosque be such 
as is calculated to cause annoyance or special disturbance to the worshippers 
in the mosque. 

Muslims are at liberty to sacrifice cows or, subjeot to existing municipal 
laws regulating the slau.irhter of animals for purposes of food, to slaughter 
cows, in any town or village, in any place not being a thoroughfare nor one 
in the vicinity of,a temple or a “ mandir” nor one exposed to the gaze of 
Hindus. 

Cows should not be led in procession or in demonstration for sacrifice 
or slaughter. 

Having regard to the deep-rooted sentiment of the Hindu commnnity 
in the matter of cow-killing, the Muslim community is earnestly appealed 
to, so condvret the cow sacrifice or slaughter as not to cause annoyance 
to the Hindus of the town or village concerned. 

Whenever a corapluint is made that any of the provisions of this resolu¬ 
tion have been contravened, it shall bi enquired into and decided by 
arbitrators appointed by the Working Committee by name or under general 
regulations and their decision shall be final.”] 

Efforts at composing communal differences in the past have been 
handicaped by attempts on the part of one community to impose restrictions 
on the enjoyment of its rights by the other. The result was that instead 
of removing mistrust and suspicion and creating a respect of each other’s 
religious sentiments the solution generally led to a further intenaifioatiou 
of the strife. The resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee are 
based on the recognition of complete freedom of each community to enjoy 
its rights to minimum restrictions necessary for peaceful corporate social 
life. The fear of any curtailment of their rights having been once removed, 
an appeal to the higher sentiments of the two communities, tp their spirit 
of toleration and forbearance, is bound to have greater ohanq^i of success. 
It is not impossible that each community may even voluntarily forego a 
portion of the enjoyment of its rights out of regard for the sentiments and 
feelings of the other, 
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“ Tho Cjngreaa hiia givori a definite load. It has proscribed a potsrit 
remedy to eradicate the communal cardcor which has boon eating into tha 
very vitals of our body politic. It is now for ua Congrsssraoii to carry on 
a vigorous propaganda to explain and popularise these resolution and to 
brifig them h.ime to the Hindu and Muslim public all over the country. I 
earnestly appeal to every well-wisher of India, irrespective of his political 
creed, to lend a helping hand to the Congress in this noble omse. Specially 
do I appeal to tho Press of tho country to realise its groat responsibility in 
the matter. Thera is no other agency which plays such an important part 
in the moulding of public opinion and tho regulation of intei-oommunal 
relations. It is the powerful instrument for good or for evil and I regret 
to say that throughout this unhappy communal crisis, our Press, especially 
the vernacular Press, has not exercised its influence for the good. With 
very few noble exceptions it has actually fanned the flames of conflict and 
lamentably failed in the discharge of its duties. I cannot have any com¬ 
plaint ugainst tho Anglo-Indian tiews-papcrs. They naturally serve the 
interests that maintain them. But is it too much to expmt from our 
own jourrsals and .ioiinialista that they will subordinate their selfish con- 
sid-rations to tho supreme iiitoroot of common national good and ally 
themselves with forc'-a working for the restoration of concord and amity ? 
The conduct of News-Agencies in tho country has not heoti altogether 
satisfactory cither. Itct ns hope that they too will contribute their share 
to the restoration and maintenance of unity in the country. Let us all 
realise that it is a matter of life and death for us and on the success 
of our efforts to achieve unity in the country depends tho whole fulurs 
of India. 

“ If I have discussed at length the question of Hindu-Muslira diffeveiices 
it is because I ke the ubiquitous microbe it has infected every sphere of our 
national activity I am conscious that the question of Hindu-Muslim rela¬ 
tions is only a part of tho broader prolflem of tho rights oi minorities and 
backward classo,*. I'he Sikhs in the North and tho non-Brahmans in the 
South and the so-called Depressed Classes all over India, equally deserve 
cur close attention, 1 do fiot propose to deal at length with the Sikhs or 
the non-Brahnians but I cannot resist the temptation of putting in a pie* 
on behalf of tho millions of untouchability. although a problem essentially 
for our Hiiidu brothers to solve, must elill bo a matter of the deepest concern 
to every Indian inasmuch as the prosouco of such a large section of our 
fellowcountiymeii suffering under grievous social and political disabilities 
cannot but retard our efforts for the emancipation of our country. 

Unity in tho Congress. 

“ Next in importance to the re-cstablisbment of communal harmony is 
the question of the reorganisation of tho Congress on a wider basis. The 
setback we received in the Non-co-opoiiitioii movement told heavily on the 
Congress. l‘he keen enthusiasm of the ytalmy days of 1920 and 1921, when 
every city and ovnry village bad a Congress Committee of its own, began 
to cool down and, with the outbreak of communal dissensions, gave place 
to apathy and in cases, fortunately rare, to open hostility to the Congress. 
The oomniunal question having been settled on the lines of the Bombay 
and Calcutta resolutions measure must ho adopted to make the Congress 
franchise popular and to induce all communities to join the Congress in 
47 
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large immberg. I am glad our non-Brahman friends have decided to come 
back to US, that it gives me great pleasure to see them so well represented 
here to-day. It is. however, a matter of deep regret that the number of 
Muslims and Sikhs has dwindled considerably. The case of the Pavsis, who 
took such a leading part in the early life of the Congress, is worse still. I 
wish partioularly to address the Indian Christians who have so far kept 
themselves aloof as a body from the Congress. 1 should like to toll them 
that if they are under the impression that they can serve the interests of 
their community by remaining outside the Cotigress they should take a 
lesson from the experience of my co-religionists. The Musalmans of India 
allied themselves with forces other than national for a number of years and 
after bitter experience found out that they could advance their interests 
only by joining the Indian National Congress and making common cause 
with the rest of their countrymen. The Indian Christians will serve their 
community better by giving up their policy of isolation adopting an Indian 
national outlook. I should like to see ovary section of our people entering 
into a healthy rivalry to contribute its share to the conduct of national 
affairs through the Congress. The doors of the Coirgress should be thrown 
wide open to all parties and we should stop at nothing short of a surrender 
of basic principles to bring back every party to the Congress. Difference 
of opinion are bound to exist but the best and the only place to fight them 
out is and should be the common platform of the mother of all political 
organisations in India, the Indian National Congress. Each party has an 
unrestricted right and opportunity to convince the Congress of the correct¬ 
ness of its point-of-view and to enlist the support of the majority for the 
policy it advocates. If the majority, rightly or wrongly, fails to appreciate 
th* correctness of that policy, until we have found a substitute for the rule 
of majorities, the only democratic and workable principle is to respect the 
decision of the majority. This does not mean that the minority loacs its 
right to continue its endeavours to convert itself into the majority. Differ¬ 
ences in detail or method should not lie made the occasion of secession from 
the parent organisation and the setting up of a separate party outside. 
Multiplicity of parties on minor differences is bad enough for countries al¬ 
ready free and independent. We who are fighting for our elemental rights 
cannot afford to indulge in the luxury of a cramping and complicated system 
of parties. A great responsibility rests on the shoulders of the Indian 
intelligentsia ’ whose duty it is to educate the masses to a realisation of their 
rights and privileges. The confusion caused by the existence of a number 
of parties leads to distraction and the great work of the uplift of the masses 
remains neglected. Let us concentrate on the largest common measure of 
agreement rather than emphasise points of disagrooment. After all, the 
points on which we agree are many and those on which we disagree but few. 

Unity in the Councils. 

‘ I do not believe in the Councils, At the same time I am aware that 
the Congress has permitted its numbers, if they so desire, to enter the 
Councils and a considerable member of my fellow-workers believe that they 
can render useful service to the country from inside them. To all these 
1 humbly suggest that if they must go to the Councils the least that the 
country expects of them is that instead of allowing their opponents to take 
advantage of the division in tbrir ranks they will join forces with other 
nationalist groups to form a People’s Party of Opposition and present a united 
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front. As t is, on a majority of problsms the various nationalist groups 
have been invariably found in the same body. The instructions issued by 
the Congress for work inside the Councils can form a good basis for unity 
of action. Should any alterations in these instructions be found necessary 
to facilitate joint; action it is always open to any group to come to the 
Congress and press its viewpoint. And whatever decision the Congress 
gives should be loyally obeyed by all. 

Statutory Commission, 

“ In the good old days we looked forward with eagerness to the con¬ 
ferring of “ boons ” by our rulers. Well, Providence in its “ merciful 
disponsatinn ” has conferred upon us a real boon in the shape of the Satu- 
tory Commission. The manner in which the declared wishes and sentiments 
of the Indian people have boon contemptuously disregarded should serve as 
an eye-opener to the most confirmed optimist among us. It is the strongest 
and the most convincing pica for the sinking of our differences and closing 
np of our ranks Much lias been said and written on the Commission but 
little, as it seems to me, which touches the heart of the matter. Keen 
disappointment and surprise have boon expressed at the exclusion of Indians 
from its personnel. I must confess I do not share any of these feelings. 
I am neither disappointed nor surprised. This was exactly what I had 
anticipated. It is not a question of the appointment of a Hindu peer or a 
Muslim knight, nor is it a question whether Indians should participate in 
its work as memhers, assessors or advisors. The principle involed is totally 
different. Jt s basic and fundamental. No sane or solf-rospeoting Indian 
can ever adrr it the cl iiiri of Qreat Ilritain to bo the sole judge of th" mea¬ 
sure and time of India’s political advance. We alone know our needs and 
requirements host and ours must bo the decisive voice in the determination 
of our future. It is our inherent and inalienablo right. Taking its stand 
on these principles the Congress has all along advocated the convening of 
a Round Table Confe 101100 of the representatives of India end Groat Britain 
with plenipotoiitinry powers to decide the bases of the future constitution 
of India, to be inonrporated into an Act of Parliament. It is only on these 
conditions that Indians can consistently with national honour and dignity, 
agree to co-operate. Until Groat Britain accepts these terras the Indian 
National Congress has no other alternative but to ask the people of India 
to treat the Statutory Commission a.s our Egyptian brothers treated the 
Milner Mission, and leave it severely alone. We can have no part pr lot 
in a Commission which has been appointed in direct defiance of the declared 
will of the people of ludia. 

Need for a Constitution. 

“ The advent of the Statutory Commission should not divert our atten¬ 
tion from the work of framiitg a constitution for India, The need for it 
had been felt for a long tin.o and at the Bombay meeting of the AlMndia 
CoDgrets Committee, the Working Committee was called upon to draw up, 
in consultation with leaders of iiolitical thought in the country, a suitable 
Constitution for India. A Constitution of this nature would remove sus¬ 
pense and doubt from the miids of the different communities regarding 
their position and status in the final political arrangements of the country. 
It would rally the different political parties round the Congress and prove 
of incalculable value in the education of the people in their political rights 
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tttid privileges, telling them in exact language what they are called upon to 
•fight for. Nor can we underrate its value in strengthening our hands gene- 
rally in our struggle for the achievement of Swaraj. 

“ To frame a constitution for a people consisting of 320 million souls, 
professing different religion and speaking different languages, will be tho 
most unique and gigantic experiment in democracy ever attempted. Tho 
task of the framers will be further complicated by the presence of Indian 
States exercising sovereign rights in their territories. Whatever be the 
final form of tho constitution, one thing m.ay bo said with some degree of 
certainty, that it will hav'e to be on federal lit es providing for a united 
States of India with existing Indian States as autonomous units of tho Fede¬ 
ration taking their proper share in the defence of the country, in the reguia' 
tion of the nation’s foreign affairs and other joint and common ini crests. 

As soon as the Draft Constitution is joady the Congress should take 
steps to call a National Convention consisting of representatives of all in¬ 
terests, communities and political parties to consider it and give it a final 
ihape. 

The Detenus. 

" The greatest misfortune that can befall a people is to lose its indepen¬ 
dence. Patriotism, universally accepted as one of tlie highest forms of 
virtue in a free people, is condemned as a vile crime in a subject race. 
Q'hcre are very few in the ranks of our public woikers who have not, at one 
time or another, paid the penalty of their patr iotic saitiments by being 
consigned to prison as ordinary felons. It is not possible to give the exact 
number of the victims of lawlessness perpetrated in the name of peace and 
order, but taking into account only those seritei ced in the Komagata Maru 
Case, the Martial Law prisoriors in the Parjab where boys of 10 ai d 11 
years were condemned to transportation for life for “ waging war ” against 
the King, those incarcerated daring the days of Non-co-operation, the Sikhs 
imprisoned in connection with the A kali Movement and the large number 
of Moplahs punished and deported in 1922, the total swells to the staggering 
figure of 60,000. These 60,000, however, bad the semblance of a trial in 
Ordinary Courts, Special Tiihunals <ir the .Martial La ^ Courts. The most 
tragic case is that of tho hundreds <if unfortunate young nien who, for no 
other crime than the love tliey boie to their couiitry, have been condemned 
to a lingeiing death in the prime of their life, without even the mockery 
of a trial or tho fianiirg of a charge, ru der the provisions of that relic of 
legal antiquity, Regulation III of 1818, or that cruel weapon of coercion and 
repression forged in 1924, tho Pojigal Ordinance, subsequently put on the 
Statute Book under the dignified appellation of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, of 1920. The story of the detenus of Bengal reads like 
a page from the history of the Middle Ages with this differenoo that while 
in the Middle Ages tho moral consciousness oi tho world was not so well 
developed and the standard of civili-sation was not so high, tho tragedy of 
Bengal is being enacted in the twentieth ceiitnry ve hm the sense of justice 
and moral star dards of right and wrong are tevernl cei tmics in advance 
of medievalism aiiei by people who claim to be tho torch bearers of civilisa¬ 
tion. It is tho most damning confession of moral bankruvitcy when the 
Government have i,ot the courage to bring these young; men before their 
own law courts to be tried by their own judges and in eccordanco with the 
laws promulgated by themselves. 1 warn tho Government against tho 
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conscquenpea of the bitter conclusions such cruel persecution is burning 
into the very soul of the nation. Other governments have tried repression 
to crush the spirit of freedom and for the result one has only to point to 
Russia and Ireland. Even the most credulous among us would find it 
difficult to have any faith in the genuineness of the professed intentions of 
the Government with regard to the future of India and the high-sounding 
principles enunciated in that connoction when elementary rights of citizen¬ 
ship ai d liberty of person are so flagrantly violated every day. Restoration 
to liberty of these youngs men would be some indication of the advent of 
a better siiirit in the regulation of the relations between India and Great 
liritairi. Our efforts shtmld not be confined merely to the release of these 
unhappy detenus but a repetition of a similar outrage on the inviolable 
rights oi citizenship in the future should bo made impossible by incorpora¬ 
ting in the fuiidaroental laws of the country a Dcolaratiort of Rights gua- 
rantoeirg to every citizen libory of person, libery of speech, liberty oi asso¬ 
ciation and liberty of conscience. 

Indian Exiles. 

" Clnselj associated with the t|UCs!ion of the detenus is the question oi 
Indian ratioi alists coiniicllod to live iu exile in foreign lands. Wo may 
disagree with their methods of work in the past but the abnormal conditions 
which irot'ellcd them to adopt that course of action, have disappeared and 
there is no longer any reason why they should be denied the right to return 
to the country of their birth and to servo it poaceluUy. 

“ It is rot detenus and exiles alone who sufler. Ordinary citizens are 
being deptived oi their freedom of movement and their right of ingress and 
egress is boil g tempered with through an ingenious administration of the 
regulations rchdiug to the grant of passports. Passports have become one 
more weapon in the liands of the buTcuuoracy to be used against us. In¬ 
dia has been turned into a vast internment camp ai d a number of Indians 
abroad have been successfully locked out. Respect; ble citizens have been 
lu'cvontcd from leaving Irdui even for pmrposes of health, business or travel. 
It will, perhaps, be difficult to find a more glaring example of the abuse of 
these regulations than in the cancellation of the passport of Mr. Shapurji 
Saklatwalla, M. P. Considered worthy of the highest honour and position 
of trust in England by the sulTiago of English citizens, ho has been declared 
unfit to enter the land of his birth. Thote disabilities must go and the 
fetters of the prison removed altogether. 

India and Asia. 

“ The task besoro us, as I have already pioii ted out, is to put India on 
her feet. Ir goe? wir.hc ut snying that we must primarily and mainly depend 
on our own resournes and organisation to solve our problem, but it will 
greatly faciblato our task if wo cease to view rur problems as purely 
local. We have long committed the blunder of looking at them in an ex¬ 
clusively Indian setting. It is time we studied them in their internatior ol 
astiect) at d took note of every factor iu world politics which has a bearing 
on them. 'Iliocliief defaultors in this respect have been our Hitidn breth* 
ten. Pcih.iis their peculiar social system and the solf-suflicicncy of the 
country fostered an outlook of isolatiou. When the British appeared 
on the scene they were not slow to take advai.t.age of this spirit of isolation 
and turn it into a segregation so full and complete as eficctively to cut Ug 
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of? from the rest of the world. So thorough was the blockade that we 
were kept in utter ignorance of the condition even of our immediate 
neighbours. The only contact vouchsafed to us was thrr.ugh London and 
only to the extent that suited the convenience of Great Britain. Wo saw 
the world through British glasses. 

“ The Musalman, no doubt, did, now and then, disturb the placid surface 
of Indian indifference to developments outside. But his interest in world 
politics being mainly religious, the current of national thought flowed on 
Bs before. Isolation and segregation are no longer possible. Science has 
annibilatod distinctions and removed barriers. The world has come closer. 
Events on one part of the world have their immediate repercussion in the 
other. The inter-depeiidonoo of problems in the different countries of the 
world has changed the entire conception of national politics. We stand to 
lose considerably if, without diverting our attention from problems at home, 
we do not take a practical interest in happenings and developments outside. 
In the conflict between Europe and Asia, Asia has been worsted because 
Europe could take concerted action against her piecemeal and defeat her 
in detail. The only hope of success in our efforts to cheek the forces of 
European Imperialism and Capitalism lies in Eastern nations coming closer 
and taking a more intimate interest in the problems faoing them. Portuir 
ntely wo aro so placed that a part of our population has cultural affinity 
with countries in the West of Asia while another has similar relationship 
with (he oouMtries lying in the East of the coi tinent Our economic prob¬ 
lems arc also more or less similar. Common culture and common interest 
should, therefore, facilitate the consummation of the scheme of an Asiatic 
Federation adumbrated by that great patriot Doshbandhu Chittaratijan Das, 
whom naiure had endowed with an imagination to which geographical bar¬ 
riers were no obstacles and a vision which encompassed all the races itihabit* 
ing Asia, 

‘‘A happy beginning was made by tlie Congress in this direction by 
participating officially in the ‘Congress Against Imperialism ’ held at Bius- 
seis, and by becoming associated wilh the ‘ League Against Imperialism, ’ 
A more important and practical stop taken by the Congress was the proposal 
of SOI ding a mission to give medical relief and assistance to the people of 
China in their present struggle. The mission could not go as the Govern- 
moiit of India refused to grant passports. The fact that the Government 
had to shift thoir grtund twice in rearcli of an excuse for the refusal clearly 
shows that the underlying motive of their decision was other than what 
was offfciaily expressed. The plea th.at it would be a departure from an 
altitude of strict impartiality to allow a medical mission to go to the assis¬ 
tance of one or the other of the belligerents is certainly novel. It would, 
perhaps, have been nearer the truth had it been stated that it would be a 
departure from an attitude of strict partiality. As a matter of fact it is 
neutrals alone who can send medical aid to belligerents without lot or 
bindr.'ince. Indeed Ibis principle is the “raison d’etre” of the Interna- 
tiorinl Red Cross aid Red Crescent Societies which have rendered help and 
assistance in the pimt. When advancing the pica the Government forget 
that fifieen years r.go they themselves had given passports to a similar 
mission sent to Tnikey while Great Britain was neutral. It is futile to 
lodge protests but such setbacks should not deter us from persevering 
in our efforts. 
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National Health. 

“ I have taxed your patience by dwelliii? at such length on the prohlorus 
of communal harmony and the unity of political partioa for they are of the 
utmost importance for our national well-being at the present moment. There 
is, however, another subject which deserves the most serious attention of 
all those who have the love of India at heart. It might be urged thit the 
problem of National Health, strictly speaking, does not fall within the 
purview of a political organmation and it is probably for this reason that 
it has, so far, not received that attention at the hands of the Indian National 
Congress which it deserves. It has such an important bearing on some of 
the most vital questions connected with the future of our people as a self- 
governing nation that I think it is high time the Congress realised its im¬ 
portance in oui national economy and directed its attention towards it. 

“ It docs not require any groat power of observation to notice that there 
is a general deterioration in our health which has become specially noticeable 
during the last fifty years. Without going into any elaborate details a mere 
comparison boewoen the physique of a young man of the present genera¬ 
tion and that of the young men of (he past two generations will clearly 
establish the fact that there has been a steady decline. The men of the 
jiast twa generations, perhaps loss brainy, wore comparatively more active, 
possessed greater powers of endurance, wore more courageous and loss 
susceptible to clissase. 'I'ha contrast become# more marked when wo compare 
our level of general health with that of any other country in the West. If 
we examine the causes of this deficiency they would resolve tlioraselves 
into climatic, sccial, economic, educational and hygienic. 

“ III a tropiot.l climate, where the heat during the greater part of the 
year is intense, there is greater general i-elaxatioii and quicker exhaustion 
of the system, hence, for the same number of hour of work a man is more 
fatigued in the tropios than in temperate and colder regions and yet the 
working day is longer in ludia than in the West. There being not enough 
rest or recreation the Indian worker has not much chance of recoupment 
while the drain on the system is kept up from day to-day. This has a 
disastrous effect on the period of average life and on the standard of 
efficiency. 

“ The evils of our peculiar social system are so well-known that it is not 
necessary for me to dilate upon them. Every worker in the social cause 
knows the havoc played by seclusion and segregation of our female popula¬ 
tion, early inarrioge and rules confining the choice of marriage to a limited 
circle. The rigidity of the social rules affecting our domestic life is so 
cramping that it dwarfs the physical and mental growth of the family and 
has a particularly harmful influence on children. Nature is roleiitloss in 
its revenge. If wo defy the accepted laws of eugenics our common stock is 
bound to suffer. 

“ In general economic condition of the workers in the fields and factories, 
who between themselves constitute more than three-fourths of the total 
population of the country is such that it is with difficulty that they can keep 
body and soul together. They are over-worked and under-paid, ill-fed, ill- 
cloihed and badly-housfd. Their power of resistance to disease is so low 
that they fall easy victims to the ravages of epidemics. Cholera, plague, 
influenza, small-pox and malaria claim their heavy toll of millions year 
after year. 
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Drink Evil. 

“ Tho grotving evil of drink threateria further to undermine not only the 
public health of the country but our entire social structure. Forbidden by 
his religion to the Muealman and held pernicious by the Hindu, the evil of 
drink would not have spread so rapidly and extensively had the Govern¬ 
ment taken a sympathetic attitude towards those who were endeavouring to 
stop it. On the contrary obstacles were placed in the way of national 
workers who wished to eradicate the evil and hundreds of young men who 
peacefully picketed liquor shops were sent to jail to pay the penalty of their 
reforming zeal. The arm of the law was used to “ protect ” the liberty of 
the citizen, to intoxicate others and to got intoxicated himself, in order to 
compensate him for the denial of libeity in the political sphere. Well might 
India complain “ some are born drunkards, others contract the habit and 
some have drunkenness thrust upon them.” The health of the nation may 
suffer, crime may increase, efficiency of the peasant and the labourer may 
decrease, their children may starve but Prohiliition cannot be introduced 
as the deficiency in the budget must be balanced. Is it too much to expect 
the Government to meet the wishes of the people at least in this matter by 
finding other means to satisfy the requiromenta of a balanced budget 1 

“ Ti e conditions obtaining among the middle and the lower middle classes 
cause no less anxiety. With limited incomes and forced to maintain a 
higher standard of life in cities, where living is comparatively dearer, they 
suffer groat hardship indeed. Their hand-to-mouth existence and conse¬ 
quent mal-nutrition together with residence in congested, unhealthy areas, 
make them particularly susceptible to tuberculosis. The appalling figures 
of infant mortality and deaths during child birth, both in rulav and urban 
areas, are matters of great concern and deserve our immediate attention. 

“ Those evils are aggravated by a lack of proper provision for health 
and hygiene. There is much mom for improvement in our general standard 
of cleanliness both in relation to the person and the household. Houses 
should be build with better provisiosis for ventilatioti and light and with 
satisfactory sanitary arrangements. Viliages and towns should be planned 
with duo regard to water supply, sanitation and conservancy arrangement. 
Stricter supervision of foodstuffs and betior control of markets in every 
town aiid village, however small, is anoilior crying need of the country. 
Medical relief should be organised on a wider scale. By these methods alone 
can wo bring under control all provontable diseases and eradicate them finally. 

“ The question of public health and hygiene is intimately correlated 
with that of mass education. Unless the mass-mind is prepared by a 
process of suitable education it can neither appreciate nor carry out the 
most elementary and essential reforms affecting the health and happiness 
cf the masses. Our Municipalities and Local Boards, inspite of the nmny 
restrictions placed on their powers, can still do a great deal to arrest the 
decline in physique of the people and raise the general level of the health 
of the nation. 

“ I have so far discussed the question of national health in its relation 
to our disabilities but making every allowance for them I cannot but deeply 
regret the general apathy and neglect shown towards the all-important 
question of physical culture. Even well-to-do people, who have both leisure 
and moans, do not take much interest in it. This apathy was perhaps an 
inevitable result of the complete disarming of the nation and depriving the 
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youth of Ifie country of opportunities of (lovolopin;; its talanta for military 
loadors'nip. Ptoplo woro foroorl to roly on others for tho tlofonco of thoif 
homos and lioaitlis. A spiiit of dopentlonco sotticcl down on the nation. 
Old “nhharaa" and gymnasia disappeared and with thorn the spirit of. 
soli-rcliaiico. the very cssonco of national sclf-rcsp:c!. Govcrninont shows, 
a norvousiuvs diflicult to apiircciafo, whoiiovor the question is mooted that 
this cnia.sci'latii g gonci'al dlK.irtiiing of the people ho put an end to and In¬ 
diana given .r eh uico to prepare liimr,.cnlvps for the doloiico of their country. 
The fo.ir tliat oarrying of anus ia Idcoly to disturb the general peace and 
traiKiuilityj is entirely basulo.ss, 'I’hora have boon fewer brcaclioa of the 
peace in lisdian States wbero Ihero is no Arms Act. than in British India 
whore oven sticks hoyond rogulation oi%o may not bo carried. Kstabliah- 
mpnt of gymnatiia and centres of itbyaical culture, in fuct, the entire question 
of national hcaltli turns on Finance. Private efforts, howsoever well orga¬ 
nised, cannijt moot the noc.di of the situation. It ia only by devoting .a 
substantial i ortion of public revenues that euch reform.? of a real nation¬ 
building character can be t.drcn in Imiid. Hixty per cent of the rovonuea 
of India i-s absorbed by tlio Military Dopartmoi.t in the name of the Defence 
of the country but. the Governmont ought to know that there can bo. no defonoe 
of Iho country whoa people are allowed to exist in sutdi a rkitc of utter physi¬ 
cal dogonoration. 'I'lio defence of the couiitry docs liot lie in building costly 
l.ilock-housos and oroctir.g fertifioations, nor even in procuring exponsivo 
ai'inainoni, or dio moclianisatioii of the Army. Money can mako trenches 
hut men uloiio ran rriuu them. 'I'ho real defonco of the country lies in 
tackling the problem of Mandood ami improving tbo gcnornl health of the 
nation. 

Conclusion. 

" In coiiclusioi!, I wish to urge that the country should lose no time in 
preparing itclf for the next move forward, I urge that all our cnorgica 
and resources bo . concentrated on fighting the enemy residing inside our 
body politic, namely, communal and political discoid. I boaooch Hindus 
and Musalmar s to accept the sottlomont of the CongvosB, which is just and 
fair to both, and to sink their differences. I press for an immediate and 
countrywide rcorganiB.ttion of the Congress and cordially invito all oommii- 
nities and political parties to join the national organisation in a body in 
order to stroigthen it and mako it truly ropro,scntativo and national. 
I appeal to all those who still desire to go to the Councils to close their 
ranks and form one People's Party of Opposition on the basis of the 
Congress Programme, I strongly tdvi.so the Congress and the country 
to stand aside and have nothing whatever to do with the Statutory Com- 
misaiou. 1 reiterate the deiniuid of the Cotigrosa for a Round Table 

Conference of Indian and British representatives with plenipotentiary 
powers as the only method in which wo could co-operate with Groat 
Britain regarding l.ho seltloinont of Iho future of India. I recommend 
the speedy preparation of the future Constirution of India and the calling 
of a National Convention for its adoption. I suggest to my people 
that wo should consider Indian probloins in their iutornatiotud setting and 
cultivate cultural relation and maiiitaiii friendly contact with Asiatic ooun- 
trios. I call upon my countrymen not to r.;lax their efforts until they have' 
secured the rolcasa of the detenus of Bong.il and made repetition of a 
similar outrage Oil the olomontary rights of cirizonship impossible, I draw 
48 
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thq attciitign o{ the country to tho olarming condition of our National 
Health and earnestly appeal that effective measures be devised to chock 
the causes which are leading to its steady deterioration. Those, in my 
opinion, are the lines on which wo can wold India into a nation with an 
irresistible will and determination to oonquer all obstacles in the way of 
tho realisation of its great Ideal and occupy its proper place among tho 
Nations of tho World ", 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

Dr, Ansari took an hour and a half to finish his address and when ho 
finished with recapitulation of his views on tho main problems thoro was a 
prolonged chooring, Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Gonoral Secretary then 
road mossagos wishing success to the Congress received from Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Lain Lajpat Rai, Sj. Subash Cliandra I’oso, Madam 
Sun Yat Son, Dr. Kifohlow and others. 

Tho following five resolutions wore then put from tho chair and passed 
unanimously without debate 

I . — Condolence. 

The Congress places on record its profound sorrow .at the untimely 
demise of Mr. P. C. Roy, one of the former secretaries of the Congress Committee 
and conveys its sympathy to his family. 

2 . — Sympathy for Kakoti Victims, 

This Congress puts on record its sense of deep pain at the callous attitude 
of the Government in not commuting the brutal sentences passed in the Kakori 
case against _ Sjts. Ramaprosad lliswas, Rajcndra Nath Lahiti, Asfaqullnh and 
Rohan Singh inspite of the powerful public indignalion aroused by the vindictive 
sentences and offers its heartfelt sympathy to the families of the victims. 

S.-r^League Against Imperialism. 

This Congress welcomes the formation of the League against Imperialism 
at the Congress against Imperialism held at Brussels in February 1927, and 
approves of the decision of the All-India Congress Committee to associate itself 
with this organisation in the struggle against Imperialism. 

4, — China. 

This Congress sends its warmest greetings to the people of China and 
H« assurance of full sympathy with them in their fight for emancipation and 
records its condemnation of the action of the Indian Government in refusing 
passports to the Medical Mission which the All-India Congress Committee wanted 
to send to China. The Congress has noted with deep resentment that Indian 
ftoops have again been used by the British Government to further their im¬ 
perialist designs in China and to hinder and prevent the people of China from 
gaining their freedom. 

The Congress demands that all Indian troops and police forces still in China 
he recalled immediately and that no Indian should go to China in future as an 
agent of the British Government to fight or work against the Chinese people who 
In the opinion of the Congress are the comrades of the Indian people in their 
joint struggle against Imperialism. 

The Congress further demands the withdrawal of Indian troops, police and 
consulate guards from Mesopotamia and Persia and from the British colonies 
and foreign countries wheresoever they may be. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS SM 

S.— Refusal of Passports. 

This Congress condemns the policy of the British^ Government of the 
refusal to issue passports to some Indians who desire to visit foreign countries 
and of preventing the entry into India of some Indians and others by the refusal 
to grant them the necessary visas. The Congress demands that all unnecessa^ 
passport formalities be done away with and full freedom of movement to and from 

India be permitted. , . „ , , ^ ^ __ 

The Congress particularly condemns the action of the British Government 
in cancelling the Indian visa of Mr. Shapurji Saklatvaia and thereby preventing 
him from visiting his native coiiii'ry and making him an exile. The Congress 
records its rippreciaiion of the courage with which Mr. Saklatvaia has 
tently stood for the freedom of India in spite of the opposition and diinculties he 
has had to face in a hostile chamber where there was often no second person to 
support him. 


6 . — Wat Danger. 

Pandit Javvahar Lai Nohru tho moved his resolution on wir danger 
which ran as follows t — 

This Congress has noted with grave concern the extraordinaiy and extern 
sive war prepartions wliicli the British Government is carrying on in India and 
in the Eastern seas specially in the North-West Frontier of India. These pri^ 
parations for war are not only calculated to strengthen the hold of British 
Imperialism in India in order to strangle all attempts at freedom but must 
in hastening a disastrous war in which an attempt will be made to make India 
again a tool’in tliu hands of the foreign imperialists. The Congress declares 
that the peojile of India have no quarrel with their neighbours and desire to 
live at pe.ice with tliem and assert their tight to determine whether or not they 
will take part n any war. 

Tlte Contpess demands that these war preparations be put an end to and 
further declares that in the event of the British Government embarking on any 
warlike adventure and endeavouring to exploit India in it for the furtherance 
of their imperialist aims it will be the duty of the people of India to refuse to 
take any part n such a war or to co-operate with them in any way whatsoever. 

In moving the resolution Pundit Nohru said that of all regolutiona 
that would come up before the Congress there was none more important 
than this. Any war now-a-claya would bring as a consequence interna.' 
tional disaster. War preparation in and near India were particularly dfs* 
astrous to the people of India. Ho referred to the development of the 
Singapore Base and also tho war preparations made iu India itself, such 
as tho formation of tho Royal Indian Navy, improvement of transport 
facilities in the Bunjab and tho North-West Frontier Province and the 
concentration of air fleet in that territory. These preparations) he em¬ 
phasised, were not made without special purpose. On the contrary, there 
were definite proposals in that connection and some of these had even 
been published by English newspapers. Indians therefore must make their 
position clear that they resumed tho right to determine whether or not they 
would take part in any war and if they did so, England’s proposals might 
undergo a change, 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Nimbkar who observed that rapid 
war preparations woro being made by the Imperialists in all frontiers of 
India and above all, tho War Soci-otiary was now iu this country, Britain 
wanted to fight China, Britain wanted to fight Afghanistan, Britain wanted 
to fight Russia. Britain would not got help from her colonies and was 
therefore working to got help from India. In fact, India was going to bo 
made the base of war. It was theroforo a question for tho Indian Niition- 
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ulists whothoi' whilo they wore fi"htiiip: for thoir ou ii Swiiiaj they were 
Koiiig to bo toola in tho baiids of tUc Biitiah Imporialists ill fitihliiij'iiidopcri- 
dont nations which wanted to Lo at pcaoo with India. 

The resolution was explained in Tamil and Tclugu ai d declared carried 
amidst obcors. The Congress then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY—27TH DECEMBER 1927. 

7. — Sympathy with Mt. Awari. 

Attendance was a little thinner to'day tliaii on the opening day. Dr. 
Ansari unnourced amid.it cheers that all obstacles in their way had been 
ramoved by the Hindu and jVinclim leaders having unai.iri'.ously agreed to 
a draft oompromiso on the liindn-ViiiElim scttloincnt. 

On the motion of Prci.idont the house agreed to sympirtliiso with Mr. 
M. Awari cf Nagpur Saty.agraha. Dr. Ansati rnul cut a (cloKram from 
Nagpur that to-day was the SOth day of Mr. Awari’a fusting. The following 
is the text of the resolution ; — 

This Congress congratulates General Mancheishaw Avari, Leader of the 
Arms Act Satyagraha movement of Nagpur, and his followers on their sturdy 
patriotism and self-sacrifice and express the deepest sympathy on the nation on 
the 75th d.iy of hunger-strike of Mr, Avari. 

8. — Separation of Burma. 

Maung Maugji (Burma) moved a resolution against the creation of Now 
North Eastern Frotitior Province in P/iiima and pleading for the Iiido- 
Burinoso entonto. Ho declared that the Burma Government was alreudy 
playing the game of divide and rule hy shutting out the Indians from 
Burma. This was to create a frontier for the henofit of British and 
European exploitation. Maung Maugji appealed for unify against what bo 
called the aggrensiou of the West and added that Ii.dia and Burma haii(| in 
band could together achieve I.ihorty. 

Kov. Ottama seconding in Hindi agreed with the mover that India 
and Burma should oast their lots logclhcr and reminded India of the 
historic ties between the two countries from the days of Asoha. Buima which 
ho said was land of gold was being dominated hy the Englishman who “ not 
only boats hut also loots,” 

Mr. Prakasam heartily associated himself with tie purpose of the 
resolution and narrated his cxpcrioi ers of Buiman tcur and condemned 
attempts to so arato India from Burma. The resolution was agroi d to. The 
following is the text: — 

This Congress disapproves of all alternpls to separate Burma from India and 
condemns the idea of creating the North-Eastern Frontier Province. 

This Congress appeals to the Indians and liurnians in their mutual interests 
to promote Indo-Burmese ‘ entente ’ in all possible ways. 

9. — Independence. 

Pandit Jawaharlal in moving tho resolution on indcpordciiccs amidst 
cheers said ; 

“ It is my high privilege to place boforo you the following resolution :— 

“This Congress declares the goal of the Indian people to be Complete 
National Independence”. 
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“ I do not tbitdc I c^in dosoribo it bottor than tbo dialinguisbod ox- 
Pi'Osidout of the Oongro.as. Dr, )Si’.saiit, who suid, “ It is a disnifii’d and clear 
atatomont of India’s goal” (choovs). After the alniost complete iinanimity 
with which t! 0 Hiilorcts Committee approved it is mmcccssary for mo to 
make a loo® epcooh. Rut I wish to moke clear one or two points. Tbia 
resolution, allhoui'h it makes clear the goal, docs not change the present 
eroed of the Congresa. It declares that the Congrosa stands to day for 
Complete Indopondenco. Nono-tho-loss it loaves the doors of the Congrena 
open to each poisons a.s may perhaps he satisfied with a lessor goal. This 
rrsolntinn means what it says. It moans tho control of defence forces of 
the country. It moans tho control over tho financial and economic policy 
of tho country and the control of tho relations with foreign countries, 
because liOthing .short of this can bo called Independence. Thi.s goal is for 
us ail immediate goal and not .a goal of far distant future. Whether wo 
achieve it to-day or to-morrow or ton years hence, I cannot say. It dci)ond.s 
on the country’s strength. Rut tho niomoiit wo develop that strength, wo 
can achiovo it This gool is worthy of tbo high destiny of India and I hope 
it will bo ro.al:scd in near future. 

Mr. SAldRAMURTI (.\ndlira) seconding tho resolution repudiated the 
assertions made by tho British Etatcsmoii that the right to rule India belonged 
to Rngland. do .said the r.;solution was tho only reply to tho arrogant 
cballoiigo thrown by Lord Rirkonhead. Tbo politicians, tbo whole gang of 
them, had told the British public that there would bo no intoi-partnorship. 
He did not believe in Dominion iStatus, as there was conflict of interests, 
lie ridiculed the pax-Britanioa as peace of grade and said that be would 
any (lay prefer aiiarcby, “ Lot tbo British withdraw, we shall not bo afraid 
of tho anarchy for out of that anarchy would come a now order which would 
bo the wonder of liumaiiity. 

Mr. V. L, BASTBI (Andhra) opposed tho resolution, hub ho was not 
allowed to proooecl. But before ho uttered the first sentence of opposition 
there were cries of “got down ” and ‘ shame ’ from all sides. Mr. Shastii 
faced the audience se!f-compoecclly. Tho Congress Boerctary tried to silence 
the audieiico but failed. Dr. Ans.ari thou came to tho rostrum and appealed 
to tho gathering to give Mr. Sastri a yiationt heaving. Mr. Sastri then v>ro- 
coeded, tho sum total of his speech was that by passing tho resolution they 
would only bo stultifying themselves. 

Mr, SA'J'YAMURTIIY supported tho rosolutioii. “ It seems to roe,’’ he 
said, “ that the only answer wo c.an give to tho iiituUiiig challenge of Groat 
Britain by racftiis of tho Simon Commission is to declare our national Indev^en- 
doiico. By this resolution, if passed, tho people throughout the world will 
know that tho Indians arc no longer piolitical children. This will also mean 
that other part ics who, simply because tho Congress ask; d for Dominion Btatiis, 
wanted to hand over tho Army, Navy and foreign alfaiis to foroigiior.s, will 
tone up their demand, Lost but not tho least our own people will walk with 
heads erect and hearts uplifted as free and bravo men, who know they have 
attained their freedom and are deterniiiicd to make it a fact very soon and 
Lord Birkoiihoad will know that he has to deal with a new India from 
to-morrow. 

The rcsolation i.s a clear and dignified statement. That is tho only 
alternative to subiection. Have you evor hoard of any subject country 
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(isking for Dominion Slafns ? Ditl tbo Uiritod States aak for it ? Did Egypt 
nek for it ? Did Ireland ask for it 1 Did South Africa ask for it 1 

Continuiiiff Mr. Satynmnrthi said that this resolution meant that the 
Indians should he in India what the Britishers wore in Britain controlling 
their own Army, Na%’y> Air force and foreign affairs, not acknowledging 
Sovereignty of Groat Britain, making their own treaties and their own 
wars and treating England little more mercifully than England was treating 
India to-day (laughter). They wore told by nodding wiseacres that Domi¬ 
nion Status was attainable and independence not. Ilia answer was, if India 
was to be a Dominion, sho would become the Mother Country by sheer 
weight of size and population and England would become a colony to India 
(Inughtor). Great Britain would tiieii in her own interests prefer India to 
be independent from that point of view. It anybody believed that he could 
get Dominion Status hy sweet words, he must bo ao irredeemable fool. 
Lord Birkenhead had insolently asked “ Do you want array and navy to bo 
withdrawn?” On behalf of the Congress tho speaker said, “yes”. If 
Birkenhead withdrew tho British army and navy then India could teach 
him that his only iob is to write to newspapers and not seek to govern India. 
After all India paid for the array and navy at\d her peoyilo wore good 
soldiers and sailors and they had friendly neighbours in Asia. England had 
no friend anywhere in tho world (laughter). 

Mr. Satyafflurthy said that Cong?’cssmon have no use for Councils which 
were more toys. Concluding ho declared: “Tho resolution tolls Lord 
Birkenhead that ho has not to fear our fate. Our desserts are not small. 
We ore willing to put it to the touch to win or loose it ail.” 

Moulana Shaukut Ali who was received with tronioiidous cheering said 
that he was happy to have lived to see the day on which all tho Indians 
declared themselves free men. He had been an independent roan for several 
years. That was probably tho reason for his being so stout (laughter). 
Thank Cod, ho cried, the whole of India had declared itself free. 

^Ilm resolution was thou put to the vote and declared unanimously 
carried amidst crios of “ Mabatina-ki-Jai ” and ” Vando Mataram.” 

10. — Detenus. 

Dr, J. M, Das Gupta next moved tho following resolution 

“ This Congress strongly condemns the policy of the Indian Government and 
(he Bengal Government of imprisoning, interning and externing innocent citizens 
and Congress workers without trial for indefinite periods under the Bengal 
State Prisoners’ Regulation III of i8i8 and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1925 and sends fraternal greetings to all those who have suffered and 
are suffering for the cause of their motherland, owing to the above repressive 
policy of the Government. 

This Congress demands the immediate release of all detenus who have been 
put under resti aint without trial and of all political prisoners who have been con¬ 
victed by Special Tribunals constituted under the Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1925. 

(ii) This Congress also strongly condemns the arrest and imprisonment of 
Sardar Santa Singh under the Bengal State Prisoners’ Regulation III of i8i8.” 

The mover said that ho had not much difficulty in placing the case of 
tho detenus before them because tho only crime of the detenus was the love 
of the mothoi'laiid. Ho then traced the history of the Bengal Ordinances 
which started from lOS.I when Dosabandhu Das launched the great move¬ 
ment. Tho first people to bo arrested wore those ou whom Mr. C. R. Das 
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depended for conducting bis newspaper “ Forwarrl.” When Mr, C. E. Das 
liiunched the movomont in real earnest, the Government tried to stultify ft 
by iirroating his chief lieutenants. They arrested Mr, S. C. Mitra whom 
they had the good fortune of having in their midst tn-day, Mr. Mitra was 
at that timo the Secretary to the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
The bureaucracy tlmught that by imprisoning them they would seriously 
impedo the CongrosE, work in Bengal. Mr. A. B. Roy, who was also in charge 
of another department, was the next person to bn arrested and so on and the 
final l)low was given to the present leader of their province Mr. S. C. Bose. 

Tho followers of C. E. Dae, young men full of health and ardent in 
doing national service, were taken away from tho midst of their work and 
from the midst of their families. A good many of them woi'O kept in jail 
nearly five years now and bo boliovod something like 160 detenus were still 
Buffering. Although tho Governor of Bengal had promised last August 
that tho GovcrnraonC would gradually rcloaso them, it proved to bo one of 
those usual promises they had from the Govorment hut which wore never 
fnlfillcd. Instead cf roloasing those ycung men a very largo number of 
them were interned in villages which wore very carefully selected as a 
general rule in inost unhealthy places, lie know some of his friends who 
were interi.od in ruch villages were not only placed in roost unhealthy areas 
imagina))lo hut wore cut away from nil social intorcourso. They were in 
every way poraoouted and they had many w uit.s, with scanty allowances 
barely sufliciont to subsist and they thus led a life which was worse tlian 
death, Tho political clotonuB wore suiforing from several fatal diseases and 
wherever these national workers wore intornod for any length of time, they 
contracted these fatal diseases. The same was the fate of Mr, 0. E. Das 
and Tilak Maharaj and all their predecessors and tho Eaino fate had also 
overtaken Mr, S. C, Bose. A very large number of detenus wore sudoring 
from all sorts of diseases. Tho detenus wore not having proper medical 
help in most places and not only that tho monetary help given to them was 
too inadequate for medical expenses. A largo majority of tho dotonus wore 
tho bread-earners of their families and the subsistence allowance that was 
given—and not always given—to their families was so meagre that to quote 
one instance Mr. Harikumar Chakravarti practically died without a proper 
medical relief. If they really pledged themselves to work for iudepoiidence 
and to think of independenoo it was up to them also to stand up for those 
who were suffering for tho mother country. Tho Bengal detenus were 
willing to remain in jails not for a few years but all their lives if their 
detention could in any way help their cause but it was up to them not only to 
express their sympathy for them luit to devise some means by which they 
could come out and be able to help them. 

Dr. SATYAPAL, in seconding the resolution, said that there was no 
country in the surface of the world where patriotism was a crime. Indian 
patriots of the first water rendering national service of the most devoted type 
instead of being placed in the highest possible positions were rotting in jails, 
lie regretted that under the name of law and order, the so-called tribunals 
were nothing else hut the machinery of tho executive to execute the innocent 
and to detain tho best sons of the soil in iron bars. The porsocutions that 
wore going on had practically no justification in tho eyes of tho law. To those 
friends behind the bars they should send greetings to be prepared for a 
huge sacrifioo to free India and this was the only greeting that could soothe 
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tho oai's of tho young men who for tho ealio of tho country were separated 
from their dear ar:d near and had sacrificed their life and health for tho 
sake of tho country. 

Mr. G. Harisaivothama EAO in furiher supporting Iho rcfolution said 
that at a time tho Statutory Commission was about to come to India tho 
flower of tho youth in I'onga], people who had sacrificed ihoir all for the 
service of the motherland were still rotting in gaols without even tho 
mockery of a trial. Talriots liko Sjt. Subasli Chandra Bose, hundreds of 
tbrin were undor'going imprisonment for indefinilo periods and therefore 
it wiis necessary to unanimously pass tho resolution, 

Tho rosclution waa then put and carried unanirnously. 

11. — Boycoti of Simon Commiasiou. 

Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar next moved tho following resolution 

Whereas the British Government have .appointed the St.atiUory Commission 
in utter disregard of India’s right of self-determination, this Congress resolves 
that the only self-respecting course for India to adopt is to boycott the Com¬ 
mission at every form. In particular (a) this Congress calls upon tho people of 
India and .all Congress organisations in the country (i) to organise mass demons¬ 
tration on the day of the arrival of the Commission in India, and similar 
demonstrations in the various cities of India which the Commission may visit; 
(ii) to organise public opinion by vigorous propaganda so as to persuade Indians 
of all shades of political opinion effectively to boycott the Commission, (b) The 
Congress calls upon non-cfficial members of the Indian Legislatures and leaders 
of political parties and communities of India and all others not to give evidence 
before the Commission nor co-operate with it in any manner, public or private, 
nor attend or participate in any social functions given to them, (c) This Con¬ 
gress calls upon the non-cfficial members of the Indian Legislatures, (i) neither 
to vote for nor serve on Select Committees that may be set up in connection with 
this Commission ; (ii) to throw out every other proposal, motion or demand for 
grant that may be moved in connection with the work of the Commission, (d) 
This Congress also calls upon the nt n-official members of the Legislatures not 
to attend meetings of tlie legislatures except for the purpose of preventing their 
seats being declared vacant or for the purpose of making the boycott effective 
and successful or for the purpose of throwing out a ministry or of opposing any 
measure which, in the opinion of the Working Committee of the Congress, is 
detrimental to the interests of India, (c) This Congress authorises the Working 
Committee to confer with and secure the co-operation, wherever possible, of 
other organisations and parties with a view to make the boycott effective and 
complete. 

In moving it ho .said :—I first apologise to you in my own liingu.ige for 
the iiccOBsity of speaking in English. I propose to imt tho case for tho 
boycott of tho Statutory Commission in as brief a mannor as possible, for 
Mrs. liesant and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya are going to speak and it 
will not be necessary for mo to more than indicate the reasons which have 
impelled tho Congress this year to put it in this form before you. It has 
been said, at.d I have sometimes felt, that without a spur and stimulus 
national unify is not always steady, Tho Punjab wrong, the Khilafat wrong 
and other things made tho people not only alive during tho two years hut 
made the Indian Nation a live-force in the whole world. The impeiturbable 
Viceroy by his management of tho situation is cl.aimed by the British people 
to have subjugated the Indian people and to have very clearly out-manooii- 
vered us. Fortunately for us, Lord Birkenhoud and tho British Cabinet, 
His Exeelloficy Lord Irwin and his members, Indian and European, of tho 
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Executive Council have come to our reecua this year. This Statutory Com* 
mission has really been the otio thing needed to tnahe it quite clear what 
our duty is, Till then it vi'ns in the minds of some that they could still 
place some faith in the British Govoviimotit. I am afraid that that faith 
has not been deserved by the British Government at any time. But never¬ 
theless we Iticliaii peopla have been accustomed to place faith in people who 
deserved no faith from ns arid unfortutiaboly that faith has been placed by 
some schools of thought. Fortunately to-day India witnesses a greater 
unanimity of opinion thin it witnessed during the groat days of non-co- 
operation. Then it was only (hose who came within the Corigrcssfold fully 
that wore able to participate in the movement. T@-day members of the 
Liberal League who wore supposed to have differed from the Congress on 
many points have justified their patriotism and have shown that they are 
going to boycott the Commission. I hope Dr, Sapni, Mr. Chintamani and 
Sir P. S. i‘5ivaiuvami Aiyar will continue without any faltering the pledges 
they have given to their party and the nation, that they will rolentles.-ly 
boycott the Commission. I am certain that they will riot agree if the Chair¬ 
man of Statutory Commission says a few words or accepfs a cup of tea from 
them. I am certain ttioy will not go back. I am equally cimfidont tli it 
Mr. Jinmvh and Sir Chimankl Sotalvad will stand by us in this hour of need. 
There have b-ea some telegrams which I under stand Irom Mrs. Naidii are 
not altogether quite accurate. I believe that wo have no right to jud^o of 
our colleagues until it ra made clear to us that th y are rrot going to co¬ 
operate with US. Wo must ttu.st in their c,-operation and have no doirht 
whatever that the way in which the same Bombay information has been 
utilised by the English Press will make our friends realise the oxtreino 
gravity o! any step that might take which will he in the direction of lattirtg us 
down, 1 have therefore no doubt that Mr. Jinnah and Sir Cbimanlul 
Sotalvad will stand firmly by us. 

Then, again, our Natiorralist friends headed by Patrdit Madait Mohan 
Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr. Mootijeo are going to stand by us. Iir 
fact the diffoieiico hotwoon Natiorralist friends arrd ours has been only in 
regard to the Council programme and not itr conueotion with any other 
matter. I has'e therefore the greatest pleasure in saying that Pandit Madaii 
Mohan Malaviya in spite of his ill-health has come to our rescue and as yoirr 
Presidont told you to-day he has helped us also to find a solution of the 
Hiitdu-Muslim dispute. 

Your gratitude and iny gratitude must go to our Mosletn friends all 
over India and to those that have come hero for the treat support which 
they have given to us. Just iroagino what it must bo for thorn even to 
create a split in the Moslem League for the purpose of boycotting the Statu¬ 
tory Commission. rhiTOforo no longer doubt the patriotism of cur Moslem 
brofhren. Taka it from me they will stand not only shoulder, to shoulder 
they will even be in iho van-guard and load us. Maulana Shankat 
Ali iti his specob on iiidependonco has given you many indications that the 
Hindus and Mussalm itis ur going to weld themselves together once more 
for the purpose of freeing the country from the foreign yoke. In this state 
of things why is it that some parties still hesitate to joint us 1 I regret Lord 
Sinhtt’a statement, 1 regi'ct the statement of those who qualify their state¬ 
ments by, untils, ils and huts. I really have no sympathy with that kind 
of school nor do 1 think it right on the part of It.dian publicists that they 
49 
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should lag behind othovs.. There are some people who still think that co¬ 
operation with the British people will yield successful results. They are a 
handful and I hope they will be a negligible handful of people. The vast 
majority of political parties and the Independent schools of thought led by 
Mr. Jinnah, the Nutionalist party led by Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya. 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr. Moonjeo and tho Liberal party led by Mr. Ohinta- 
mani and others have come into this boycott movement. Dr. Besant’s 
adhesion has been of inestimable value and I have no doubt her support 
will be valuable right through the campaign. In this state of things I 
hope that whatever the amendments may be, whatever opposition to this 
resolution may be, I want not one tingle voice agaitist the effective 
and successful boycott raised in this Congress. It will be a disgrace to 
the fair name of Madr.is, it will be a disgrace to tho Congress if any 
one opposes this boycott resolution and I would ask you therefore to 
carry this resolution unanimously. The reasons why we should boycott 
tho Statutory Commission have boon told you from a huialred plat¬ 
forms and in hundred newspapers. Put shortly it is this, The sovor- 
eipnty of the people of Lidia must be exercised by the people themselves. 
We have claimed the right of self-determination, the right to determine our 
own constitution and that right to determine our own constitution has been 
recognised at the time of the war by Mr. Lloyd George, the then Premier 
of England, Nevertheless it has suited the bureaucracy, Lord Birkenhead 
and the British Government and it has suited the English Labour Patty to 
go back upon their own resolution and iiiterpret and misinterpret and tell 
us many interesting things of which you have scon similar examples in the 
past notably in connection with the enactment of tho Bengal Ordinance, I 
would therefore appeal to you to put aside any faith whatever in the 
Labour Party, any faith whatever in English people in connection with this. 
The orily exception that I would make is of those English people who are 
entirely with us like the members of tho Indepondont Labour P.arty, Mr. 
Fenner Brockway, who I am sorry to say has been soritusly injured in a 
motor accident and is not with us to-day ; and Mrs. Besant of course claims 
to be ail Indian and wo have recognised her as an Indian. Therefore you 
will not bring her into that category. I would ask you to pass this resolu¬ 
tion unanimously without any hesitation. 

Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar then read the sovoriil parts of the resolution 
and explained them. And in conclusion said, “ Kindly boq. that this boycott 
resolution is carried without any dissentient voice. Lot it not be heard 
that a single man or woman would say this Statutory Commission is to bo 
co-operated with in any fashion. Any amondraenta to make the boycott 
effective I can understand, but I hope that there will not ho a single amend¬ 
ment to turn it down. With these words I commend this resolution to 
your acoeptance.” 

Dr, Annie BESANT in seconding the resolution said ; — 

Friends, 1 want this afternoon in seconding the resolution to lay stress 
only on two points in the resolution and to ask you to endorse them. The 
resolution deals with the methods of boycott and the Congress relies on 
you to carry out these methods. The main points I want to mention are 
only two. The first of these is the one in the beginning of the resolu¬ 
tion where it says that the British Government have appointed the Statutory 
Commission in utter disregard of India’s right of self-determination. Then 
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it goes on to say that the Congress resolves tkab the only self-respecting 
course for India to adopt is to boycott the Commission at every stage 
and in every form. The first of these points recalls to us an incident very 
very early in the War when the overwhelming forces of Germany on 
the road to Paris saw only a very small number of British soldiers— 
called by thoir Emperor a contemv>fciblo little army. In number it was 
contemptible but not in courage. They cheeked the advance of the 

groat Gorman hoards to Paris. They fought every yard of the way and 

pressed on yard by yard. At last they lay exhausted on the ground and as 
they lay there they saw not far oil sparks of light reftoctod from the sun 

falling on the lancers of the Indian cavalry and as the cavalry came nearer 

and nearer galloping as far as tliey could gallop, in the despairing need of 
the situation, I read in the papers of Engl-and how the men on the ground 
tried to raise a cheer as the Indian cavalry galloped past them to try to 
check the Gorman advance. They rode 011, they checked the advance, they 
gave time to England to gather their distant resources and at that time there 
was one groat cry of gratitude that wont up from the Houses of Parliament, 
from the Press of England and others declaring how India had saved the 
situation and the Indian troops continnod their splendid work. It was 
then that they spoke of solf-dotorraination. It was then said by the Prime 
Minister of Englai d that self-determination applied to tropical countries as 
well as to the West, India alone has no self-determination. The war went 
on, the King sent over his undo the Duke of Connaught to open the first 
legislature in India after the reforms and in that message to India the King* 
Emperor used the words “ tho Bill was the first stop towards Swaraj within 
my Empire.’’ Then you may romombor that before that message two of the 
highest officials that had to do with India wont on a tour round India. Tho 
Sficz’otary of State for India came over hero. The Viceroy of India, the 
King’s ropresontativo, toured India with the Secretary of State in order to 
sea every class O' Indian people who wanted to represent their needs and so 
to gnthor India’s thoughts before the Parliament came upon tho stage at all. 
Look at the ditforent then and now. You will see why I lay stress on these 
two points of self-detormination and tho self-respect of India demanding the 
boycott of the Parliamontary Commission cuming over here. Tho question for 
us is a point of honour and not so much what wo can got by accepting what 
England gives, We are told that only a Parliamontary Commission can 
he appointed because it is said that Parliament must decide the future of 
India. Tho Purliament had to decide India's needs in those days, I 
venture to point out, as much as it has to do now. The- two highest 
officials representing the King toured in India then in order to find 
out what India needed. Now they send over a small Commission of 
Parliament not including a single Indian in it. At that time, I would 
remind you, W'hen Mr. Montagu came over to Indi,a and tho Viceroy toured 
with him, England was in deadly danger and needed tho help of India’s 
soldiers who were good enough to die in trenches, who were good enough 
to stay in the cold till they were lifted up from their paralysed con¬ 
dition. Now tho o for whom th' y fought, those whose liberty was saved 
have been forgotten and throwm aside. Now wo hoar nothing of self- 
determination. We hear notliing of India’s needs and India’s sorvicas 
to the Empire, nothing of tho sacrifieos made by thousands of poor Indian 
soldiers. We are only told that this PaiTiamont.iry Commission shall come 
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and shall decide the hind of legislation necesfary for this ccnntr3’. Before 
that, it was not a Pailiatnentary Ccmmiesicn but two of the highest officials. 
The report drawn from what they hcurd from Indiana was the basis of the 
legislation. 

However much we were dissatisfied with that, however much we said 
that it was unsatisfactory, ronotbeloss India was treated with respect as a 
nation that bad a riglit to represent her needs in the voiy centre of the 
Empire and now all that is lost. We hear nothing of India’s rights. If 
others forget our rights, we should remember our duty to resent the insult 
on the Indian people. On this no one is the judge except India hersoU, A 
man’s honour, a nation’s honour must br felt, decided, and thought over 
by the man or by the ration as the case may be, and not by others for him. 
If a man's honour is touched, the man must stai d up against it. If a nation’s 
honour is touched the nation must rise up ai d protest against the insult 
and that is what I ask you to do by passing this resolution. It is not a 
question whether it is the best way or not. It is 1 ot a question whether 
wo shall get much more by goiu'; before this Commission that wo can get 
in other ways. My answer is even if we got a hundredfold at the price of 
India’s honour it is not worth having, because honour is greater than an¬ 
other gift by another nation. Its defence lies in the hands of Indians them¬ 
selves. I ask you to take it into your own hands as other assemblies of 
India in other parts of the country are sure to do. The Congress is the 
oldest political afsociation in India, the body that has in it great political 
Indians striving for the welfare of (heir country, and it is its voice that 
has to be hoard to bring pressure upon England. So wo shall say to 
England, “ We will have nothing to do with your Cominissioii. You have 
constiluted it without any consultation with us, you ask us to accept a 
constitution which Indians have to live under not the British people," 
In these circurnstancas have wo no right to say that India roust have 
the opportunity to say wh.at she likes alauit that constitution on equal 
terms with this Parliamenttiry Conimission 1 After nil, what is the Parlia- 
ntentaiy Commission composed of. For the most part it consists of men 
about whose qualificatioi s wo have to turn to the “ Who is Who." Surely, 
if a commission is to come over it should I o comi used of men who know 
India. What is the use of men who know nothing oi li dial We are told 
tb'.t they have iio prejudice. It is an eroply bucket. We want men who 
know India’s needs and India’s wrongs, men who can understand Indian 
problems. Then, wo should not prejudice them What about the Civil 
Service, the so-called British Civil Service in India! Aie they going to stay 
away from the members of the Commission 1 Are they never going to 
meet them talk with them, persuade them and give them their own ideas as 
to what is best for this baby of India who cannot manage her own affairs 1 
They say they are the trustees of India. If that is so what right has the 
trustee to sit in judgment on bis own administration ! The members of the 
Commission arc all mon who do not know India, who do not know her 
needs nor sympathise with her wrongs, I would say to you, frieids, pass 
this resolution unanimously. It does not m.atter so much about ihe details 
this that or the other. All these wo can work out as we go on varying the 
methods in the various provinces according to the conditions in each. Let 
the Congress with one voice pass this resolution. Let not one Indian 
venture to dissent from India’s answer to the insult on her honour. Let us 
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Bay “ You have boycotted us. we boycott you." You have said that, no 
Indian shall eit on the Commission. Wo say “let no Enf;Hsbman judge 
India's fitness ’’ Englishmen have administered India very much more for 
Kiiglaiid’s benefit than for India's greatness. So let us say that we will 
have nothing to do with the Commission and that we will not even touch 
it with the tips of our fingers. Our honour is our own. Wo think it right 
to guard it. We are rosponsibli to India for our position in this matter 
and more for the sake of the motherland of India, for the sake of our children 
and grand children who hereafter shall bo free or bound as wo fight this 
gicat battlo for freedom. Lot us stand firm, unch.ingiiig, determined to 
succeed. The boycott will bo the answer to Lord Birkenhead, it will be 
Indies answer to a man who insulted her by saying that she will not 
dare to have a boycott and that if she did, ho would see. Lot him see that 
the answer comes from every town in India : “ We shall have nothing to do 
with tlia Commission. Lot them go back and consult India what India 
wants." (Cheers). 

Pandit Madan Mohan .MALAVIYA in supporting the motion traced 
the history of the Bi'iti.sh rule in this country up to the Groat War atid said 
that when the tide of march of the Gorman invasion was turned back and 
vict ory was won by England with the tremendous help of the Indian troops, 
K'lglind out of gratitude to India gnuoted the existing refonin.s and promised 
full responsible govornmont. A gro.it change had come over the Englishmen 
now. Instead of asking the Indians to prepare a constitution for India or 
at least jissociating Indians with tlie Commission the British people had 
chosen the members of the Commission purely from the two Houses of 
Parliament with a view to getting evidence favourable to a verdict that 
India is not fit; for self-government. If a Commission was composed of 
Americans, Prenchmen and Gormans to decide the question, that Com¬ 
mission would certainly give a verdict in favour of full responsible govern¬ 
ment to India and nothing else. There was no country bettor prepared to 
have the system of full responsible government to-day than India, (Cheers), 
As India was not consulted in the matter of the composition of the constitu¬ 
tion the only attitude to bo taken up by India was complete boycott of the 
Commission. That alone would bo consistent with the national self-respect 
of India. By so doing, thoro would bo greater gain to India than by sub¬ 
mitting to the humiliation of giving evidence before such a Commission. 
Ihey should be dotermiofd to boycott the Commission, decide accordingly 
and adhere firmly to that decision. The Commission was .an insult to the 
nation and therefore every Indian should turn his back simply and sternly 
upon the Commisiiion. (Cheers). 

Amendments .Moved. 

Mr. Shyam Suiidar CHAKUAVARTI moved an amendment to delete 
olaueo D of the rrsolution and provide in its place " for the resignation of 
membership in the councils supplemented by concentration on national pro¬ 
gramme including organising of Congress Committees throughout the country 
and also concentration on the promotion of kbaddor and boycott of foreign 
cloth 

Mr. Chakravarti in an impassioned speech said that what was called 
for as an answer to the Simon Commission was not the perpetuation cf the 
self-detormining mentality all through their lite. His amendment, ho thought, 
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w!is an adequate Eatisfactory and necoasary answer. At least one speaker 
said they must use all strategic pesitions. He would ask in turn whether it 
was not a dirty businoEs to fight for scraps of self-determination. They 
were out for complete self-determination. If independence was their goal 
for which Bid Gangadhar Tilak aqd Arabinda Ghose bad been prlitically 
osti-acised, did it not become thorn to put their foot on at least the first 
step of the ladder of independence ? Why should they allow the represen¬ 
tatives to look behind, to cast a longing and lingering look towards those 
spheres where according to their own repeated statement they have got 
nothing like self determination 1 Dr. Ansari, the President of this Congress, 
Said with the doctor’s insight of the disease that noti-co-operation had not 
failed them hut they failed non-co-operation. What then should bo their 
duty if they wore not to stultify their President and the Madras Congress I 
Their duty was the same as America had done before she obtained her 
indepcndonoe : they also should not consent to bo a back house of the West¬ 
minister or Downing Street, Simla, or Delhi, Ooty, or Darjeeling. His 
amej'dment gave the finishing touch to the boycott of the Commission. They 
must thoreriftor feel and act in terms of the country and the nation. Lastly, 
he requested them not to miss the golden opportunity of showing what they 
were capable of. 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM moved an amondraont to omit in clause D the 
words “ or of optiosing any measure which in the opinion of the Working 
Committee or the Congress is dotrimontal to the iritoresta of India.” 

He Said that the Working Committee of the Congress was so far 
removed from the Legislative Assembly at Delhi and the Legislative Council in 
the provinces, that it would not bo in a position to understand tlio difficulties 
of the members of these legislatures to give necessary and proper directions. 
His opinion was that there wore only two alternatives so far as the Congress 
was conoenicd. One was to revise the Cauh iti resolution which had been 
declared by the Chairman of the Reception Committee as a failure and by 
the present and the ex-presidents of the Congress. It had been admitted 
that all attempts to work out the resolution of the Cauhahi Congress by 
co-operating in all honcficial measures for people had failed. He would, 
therefore, say the time had arrived when they should consider and take 
up an attitude which would justify the position of the Congress and maintain 
its respect ai d honour. If they wanted to maintain the position of the 
Cong less thc-,\ liad to say they had no use for the Councils and As-semblies 
and they could not do anything there oven to prevent mischief, not to 
speak of getting any benefit from the Government. They could not abandon 
those legislature altogether lost reactionaries should occupy them. They 
should, therefore, mark their attendance and keep their seats vacant engaging 
themselves outside in propaganda. This would bo suffioiently effective answer 
to the Simon Commission. The Working Committee, ho would repeat, was 
the hast body to give sanctions to the Council Coiigross parties from time 
to time. In the past there were sub-committees to decide upon when walk¬ 
outs should be had and when walk-ins should be decided upon; and 
these overynno knew did imt function properly and effectively. Committees, 
therefore, were only c.ip.ablo of giving trouble. So, he would request them 
to accept his amendment. 

Mr, K. R. KARANT proposed another amendment to delete the clause 
D altogether from the resolution. 
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Ha said that in the absenco oi a defiiiite programme ot work outside 
the ooui cilti they could not give the go-bye to the Oauhati programme of 
Council worki and coma out of the councils. Ho would ask how many 
Provincial Congress Committees had consiaored the aspect ot the question 
embodied in the present resolution. Excepting the Andhra Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee nowhere had this been discussed and opinion formulated. 
In the resolution recommend'd by the Working Committee the suggestion 
that the boycott of the councils would only last till the Simon Commission 
was in India, but the present resolution wont one step further. The Council 
work, ho was of opinion, should not ha treated so lightly from time to time 
by the Congress and its executive. Ho would request them to treat them 
seriously and give the proper load without lotting their momentary enthu¬ 
siasm cloud their .iudgraonls. 

Mr. George JOSEPH moved yet another amer.dmont to substitute the 
following fr r clause B ; 

“ This Congress appeals to political and communal leaders and the spokes¬ 
men of public opinion through press and platform to suspend where they cannot 
end communal dissensions and acerbities and concentrate on the common 
grievance and demand of the people of India.” 

lie would say at once, Mr. Joseph said, that he had the authority of 
Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya for this arnondment. He moved it because 
to him it appeared that Ihoro was tr risk of the true purpose 0/ the boycott 
being ii'.is-coiiceivcd and a possible failure throatonfng them on the basis of 
that miscoticoptioti. h’or, when all w.-is said and done, the matter that they 
should lake to heart was that when this Commission came and wont about 
the country oonductiug examinations individually and in a body, interview 
iiig people and holding informal conversations, the thing that mattered was 
not the evidence that might bo formally tendered before the Commissiot). 
M'hat mattered was the impression they would carry wdth thorn of the 
relationship between different communities, the tales that one party might 
say against anotlior and one community against another, the suggestions of 
injustice and of failure of fair dealing. Hero in ihis presidency also they 
had parties Insod on communal basis. I’oliticil dilforodces he did not mind 
and Could toloi-aio. A political body such as the Simon Commission would ho 
able to appraise these dilforenoos at their true value, but if this Com¬ 
mission discovered that they could not possibly co-operate with one another 
and that they were carrying talcs against one another, they would necessarily 
come to the ccmclusion that in them was not implanted the Parliamentary 
instinct and the capacity for doing team work. With a view to avoiding 
that ho wanted by this amendinont to have a truce declared and to see 
that at least when the Simon Commission was in this country an appeal 
should be made to the loaders of public opinion not to carry tales against 
one another but fo corioontrato on the catalogue of grievancoa against the 
British Goverrimeut and press for the redress of griovances by an effective 
boycott of the Commission. 

Ml’. ABHYANKAR, speaking next, stated now was the time to speak 
out freely and openly. The Commission v*as a huge fraud. It was meant; 
to delude Indians into thinking that they would get something out of it. 
No Commission ever appointed in any country had given anything to any¬ 
body (Applotsc), Let them remember that England had not stepped into 
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India to give Indians rights out of mere considerations of justice. No 
dorainant nation had ever given a domineered nation rights out of considera¬ 
tions for iuetice. They would be hopelessly mistaken if they thought that 
they were losing anything by boycott of this Commission. England would 
certainly give them something only when they compelled her to g ve it and 
not till then. If they got into the meshes of the Commission and its enquiries, 
they would have to say good-bye to the goal which they had set for them¬ 
selves just a few minutes back viz, itidepcndet'ce. It had been said by 
previous speakers that England gave promises in times of war. There was 
nothing strange in them. Such people were after all human beings and no 
human being gave ariything to another out of cons'darations of justice. It 
is because they were not “ human beings ” l>ut wore “ beasts ” they looked 
up to Englishman as Guds, which they were not, and thought they would 
have their due. They had become “ be.asts ” in the setisa that they did not 
know how to kick in return when they were kicked. 

One of the amendments moved was that no control should be had over 
the members of the legislatures but he must say there must be some control 
on people who had gone into the councils in the name of the Congress. It 
was time that disciplinary action was taken against those who acted in a 
mantior for which there was no sanction. It was no good merely passing 
resolutions here. They must see that members who disobeyed them wore 
immediately made to resign or otherwise brought into contempt by the 
Congress. Unless this was done they could not achieve their object. Soma 
people stated that the members of the legislatures should resign altogether, 
fie was against it for the simpla reason that when the Congress members 
resigned, the sycophants, flunkies and toadies would take their places. Ha 
did not want at least the politics of this countiy to pass into the hands of 
these people. Unfortunately they had no meat s of keeping the councils 
empty if they w'ero not to enter them. They had, therefore, to be both 
in the legislatures and without them. He hoped that the day would soon 
arrive within the next six month.s when the Congress Party in the legisla¬ 
tures would refuse to take any part in the debate and through its leader 
would say simply the words “our vote shall be our reply,” Ho believed 
that there could be absolutely no barm done by their absence from these 
legislatures. They must remember having regard to the present state of 
affairs they had got to take this defiant step to free the virile, bold and 
fearless red blood of the nation from getting turbid. For God’s sake now 
at least let them rise from that morbid stupor, (Loud Applause). 

Mr. Konda VENKATAPPIAH iti seconding the amondinenb of Mr. 
Sham Sunder Clnikravarti wished to point out that the resolution a.s it 
stood was halting, incomplete and not comprehensive, that it was not an 
effective answer to the groat national insult offered to them and to the 
denial of the right of self-determination. They had forgotten the Punjab 
atrocities, and they entered the councils. Still insults after insults wore 
heaped upon them. The demand made by the united voice of the represen¬ 
tatives of the nation for a Pound Table Conference had been brushed aside 
and resolutions after resolutions regarding the release of detenus were 
trampled under foot. It was claimed as an obji ction to the amendment 
that if they resigned the seats, some fools and sycophants might enter and 
do them evil. They were not able to get the detenus released, nor get any 
wrong redressed so far. The intelligentsia of the land had to concentrate 
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all their eiierijies in awalteiiing the masses for preparing for non-co-operation. 
The glamour of councils had, in his opinion, to bo killed and destroyed and 
buried deep in its grave, and until then there was no hope for the country. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed SAYKED in supporting the original resolution, 
observed that those who brought araondmenis were labouring under a mis¬ 
conception as to the jiurposo with which they wont into the councils and 
assemblies. He recalled the time of the lata Mr. C. R. Das by stating that 
their entry into Councils had so far done no harm and they were there to 
safeguard the interests of the country like policemen to prevent as much 
as possible the crimes being ouimnitted by a Government. If they fount 
anything done in the councils beyond their power and were unable to pi'ovent 
it, they came back to the Congress for guidance and advice. So long as 
there was the power of veto and certification nothing positive could ha done 
through the councils. All the saruo there was an immense possibility of 
harm being done to the interests of the country which later on might become 
impossible to undo and that was why they were in the counoiU. Excepting 
the amendment proposed by Mr. George Joseph, the others wore contrary 
to the spirit oi the resolution and contrary to the times they wore passing 
through. Ha therefore appealed to the House not to forget the spirit with 
which they entered the councils. 

The Hon’ble iVlr. V. RAMDA,S in supporting the amendment to delete 
clause (d) said that it sought to impose further restrictions upon the Council 
programme which in the intorosta of the country could not work well. The 
freedom of getting into the councils to work there was secured by the 
Gauhati and Cawnporo resolutions after a great deal of fight and which 
this Congress should not try to go hack upon. Another reason why ho was 
opposed to this wiis that it called back the freedom of working in the 
oounoils. The chance of the Congress Party uniting with other parties 
would become very meagre and the idea of boycotting the Commission 
would be fiu.strated, because the respoiisivists and others would be under 
no obligation to the Congress Party if they were not going to be there. 
Congressmen would bo ill-advised therefore in boycotting the councils and 
refusing to co-operate with other parties. Council work depended entirely 
upon its own merits and should not bo mingled up with the Simon Commis- 
sion business. Pourthly the Congress bad taken up the work of the labourers 
and the tenants and there was a good deal of work of a benofioent character 
and those opportunities would be lost. They ought not, in his opinion, to 
curtail their utility in any manner. He also pointed out that it was impos¬ 
sible for the Working Committee to bo always on the alert and to find out 
which measure was detrimental or not. Ho thought that it would bring 
more discredit on the Congress and create more discussions in the councils 
and that it would be detrimental to the country if they voted for clause (d). 
He hoped how ever to supplemenb the work in the country by being in the 
councils. 

Mr. B. SAMBAMURTl in supporting Mr. Prakasam’s amendment said 
that the boycott of the Royal Commission could not be carried on very 
ellectivoly, if the mombora of the Legislative Councils were engaged in the 
normal work of the councils. It was therefore necessary to delete the last 
portion of clause (d). viz., absenting from the councils in any measure which 
in the interests of the Working Committee of the Congress was detrimental 
50 
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to tho iiitorsfts of Indi i. Mr. KanidoRs told them definitely that this elauao 
WS8 dotrimental to tho work to bo dono horeafter. After passini? tho full 
indepondoiice resolution it was a natural corollary that they should keep 
tho seats vacant in the councils. Th.at was the programme of the Sinn-Foin 
to occupy and vacate the seats. They must take a forward step after pas¬ 
sing a un.animous resolution and he therefore asked every me of them to 
support Mr. Prakasam’s amendment. With regard to tho other amendment 
of Mr. Shyam Sundar Chokravavti the speaker wotit on to say that as tho 
country would organise mass demonstrations to make tho boycott real and 
effective, he did not want that the energies of the ccuncillors and workers 
should bo diverted into any other chirnnel especially if a general election had 
to take place. 

Mr. Mahomed ALI in supporting the resolution considered that tho fact 
that it had occupied so much of their time was tho ineasuro of their weak¬ 
ness and not of their strength. Had they continued the nori-co'operation 
movement started in 1920 , there would have been no Commission, there 
would have been no resolution asking them to boycott it. Could any one 
expect Mahatma Gandhi to go before the Commission and give his evidence 
to prove that ho and his countrymen were fit for seli-rule ? It was because 
they do.sertod non-co-operation, it w-as because they failed that they wore 
caught in the trap of these councils. 

Continuing Mr. Mahomed Ali said that because they failed to carry out 
a non-co-opcaration movement, it w.as because they were caught in the 
trap of tho councils they had now to move tho boycott resolution. Ho came 
before them now to ask them to support this resolution and to ask his 
friend Mr. Sham Sundar Chakravarti ai d others to withdraw their opinions 
and to let the resolution bo passed. He had no love for tho councils as 
they all know already and if bo entered any council, particularly after the 
Congress passed the lesolution on Indopendenoe and if ho took the oath of 
fealty to the throne it will stick in his throat. He could not do it. It 
was said that if they did not keep their seats vacant in the councils, flunkeys 
would fill them. Ho would rather that flunkeys sat there tliiin that wise 
n.en should do so. They could do no good by remaining in the council and 
ihero would be no harm in flunkeys alone going and sitting there. Did 
they want the councils to be filled by nominated members and flunkeys'! If 
membora came out of the councils it would not bo impossible for any Gov¬ 
ernment to make any committee and ask it to bo associated witb tho ioint 
committee of tho House of Oomnions and House of Lords. He had not 
been in any election campaign but he knew what great efforts were made 
by friends of his, how much money was spent by them, and how much time 
and oloquonce have boon spent to got into the councils. They were always 
in fear and trembling and wore finding it very difficult to get into tho coun¬ 
cils. From his oxporienoo ho had found that it was not so difficult to get 
into the ci-uncils. A far more difficult task was to got out of tho councils. 
But they must face facts and the council friends would not come out of the 
councils. If they agreed that they would not sit in the councils except for 
cartain definite purpose they should be content with that common measure. 
Tho greatest common measure was the least common measure of their 
strength. But they must accept it. He was himself out of the council. 
His brother was out of it. Mahatma Gandhi was head of the lunatics. 
Eemaining in councils was like a fisbormaii trying to catch fish in a stream 
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from moniir)f( till ovening and not succeeding in catching even one fish at 
the end of the day, 

Mr, S. Sriniv.Tsa lYKNGAR next addressed the Congroes and appealed 
to the delegates to roroember that by passing the resolution they would niaka 
the boycott really effective and command greatest possible support in the 
councils; if they accepted Mr, Sham Sunder Chakravati’s amendment 
about the resignation <;f membership in the councils the result would bo a 
disaster. Par from there being boyc itt there would bo Select Committees 
elected in the logialaf ures in their absence. Therefore it was not a practi* 
cal propo,sit!On, He know his friends who woro champions of the non-oo“ 
operation movement f.dt that the ohango in the programme of iiou'co'opera' 
tion movement was not as successful as it wa,s required bo be. Those 
champions had always maintiumd the view that their view was the right one. 
Experience, however, had shown and Mahatma Gandhi himself admitted that 
the Swaraj Party’s prograinmn to the extent to which it wont, namely the 
capture of the councils, was successful- So far as the work in the Councils 
was coDCcrtu’d there were always difficulties, hut they were trying one experh 
ment after ai,other. The main roason why they could not accede to the policy 
of resignation of momhership was that they would be playing into the hands 
of Govornmai t and th.iy would be allowing men of other parties to come 
into the Councils. li.'actionaries like the followers of Sir Mahomed Shaft 
would come in and the only result would bo that boycott of the Statutory 
Commission would prove ineffective and fruitless. As men who bad passed 
the indapondcuico resolution lot thorn accept the political boycott. ^ I hey 
wore now purtuing the policy of boycotting British goods. The passing of 
the resolution on indoperidmco by the Congress was going to alter the face of 
thoooutitiy. He would oarnostly request the dtdegates to vote against Mr. 
Shyam Sunder Chakravarti’s amondmont. They would have noticed that 
Mr. Mahomed Ali had also requested him to withdraw the amondmont. Ha 
was in full sympathy with Mr. Prakasam’s lunendment. In the Subjects 
Committee it was pissed by a majority. His personal view bad been in favour 
of the view put forward by Mr. Prakaeam. But opinion was ditforent on 
this point and ho loft it to the delegate-! to decide it. Then there was the 
amondhient of Mr. George .Joseph and Mr. Ranga Aiyar. Everybody was 
in sympathy with the principle of it. namely that they should suspend their 
communal quarrels. But he would request them nob to accept that amend- 
montlbcc.auso this resolution for boycott was not the proper place for mention¬ 
ing the subject of communal quarrcE. It was merely an appeal to the other 
parties. Such an appeal could bo made in speeches and there were other 
ways of doing it. He did not see why in formal document of this description 
which the British people must look at, this appeal to suspend communal 
dilferencos and (corbities should find a place. It was thoroughly super¬ 
fluous in this losolution, the eanirst appeal of Mr. George Joseph was 
there, Then there was the amei dnu'iil of Mr, Karant for the omission of 
clause (D). He (the spooker) did nob think that the boycott would bo effective 
if the Council people would only go there for the purpose of preventing the 
Council from voting for srlect cummittocs and in other matters folbrwed 
discriminative co-operation. It was therefore noeessary that if they should 
go to the C<>uiieils they should go in to throw out .Ministers, Ihey must 
not only turn down select conimittci s 1 tit ihey should also turn down every 
other proposal connected with it. If they did not take enough power for 
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that purpose there would be difficulties alterwards. Ihoy must take the 
formula that they must go to the councils for the purpose of making boycott 
effective* To oinit clause (D) would bo to contradict other parts of the 
resolution except Mr. PiakasamV amendment; the other amendments did 
not commend tbcmsclvcs to him. He asked them to vote solidly for the 
resolution or at any rate in an overnhelming majority and i ot be distracted 
by any intellectual subtlety. I he resolution had been thought out caiefully 
and drafted by the Working Committee and the Subjects Committee, and 
then placed before the Congress, He would in conclufion ask the delegates 
to remember the Independence Resolution passed by the Congress nnd 
vote against Mr. Karant’s amendment. Ho could not uiidcrstand how Mr. 
Karant and Mr. Enmdoss pleaded for that amendment. He would again 
most earnestly request the delegates to accept the resolution and pass it 
unanimously. 

All Amendments Lost. 

Then the amendments were put to the Congress one 1 y one ai d were 
all declared lott. The original resolution was then put to the meeting and 
declared carried amidst loud and continued applause. The Congress then 
adjourned. 

third D ay 2 8 T H D BC BM B E R 1 927. 

1 2 , — I n d i a n ( in South Africa. 

The Congress resumed its sitting for the third time on the 28 th. After 
the singing of national songs Dr. Aueari read tbo following resolution relat" 
ing to the Indians in South Africa 

This Congress while acknowledging the relief received by the Indian settlers 
in South Africa and regarding the signing of the Indo-Unioii agreement as a 
token of the desire of the Union Government to accord better treatment to the 
Indian settlers cannot be satisfied till ibe status of the settlers is brought on a 
par with that of the enfranchised inhabitants of the Union and appeals to the 
Union Government to consolidate the goodwill created between the two countries 
by repealing all class legislation, cspcci.ally the Colour Bar Act of 1926, the 
Clause in the Liquor Bill of 1927 prohibiting the employment of Indians as 
waiters in hotels and the Municipal Land Alicnaticn Oulmances of Natal in so 
far as the latter involve racial segregation. 

This Congress places on record its sense of deep gratitude to Desabandhu 
C. F. Andrews (cheers) for his great and humanitarian work in South Africa and 
East Africa in connection with the status of the Indian settlers in those countries. 

Tbo resolution was put to the meeting and coiiied unanimously amidst 
loud cheers. 

13.— Indians in East Africa. 

Dr. Ansari next read the following resolution relating to the Indians in 
East Africa :— 

This Congress enters (i) its protest against the appointment of the East 
African Federation Cemmissien without any Indian representative and also 
against the tendency, under cover of responsible government, to give the 
European adventurers further powers of exploiting the unsophisticated natives 
of the soil and of oppressing by harassing and racial legislation the peaceful 
Indian settlers who settled in East Africa long before any European ever went 
there and who have for centuries established and enjoyed fiicndly commercial 
relations with the natives ; 

(ii) calls the attention of the League of Nations to the imminent danger of 
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infringement of the Tanganeyika mandate by opening highlands in that territory 
exclusively for European settlement; 

(iii) condemns the Feetham Report on Kenya local Self-Government as 
giving unfair and disproportionate representation to Europeans in Nairobi and 
Mombasa ; and hopes that the Indians in East Africa will continue their struggle 
for full status. 

Tlio resolution was also put feo the meeting and carried unanimously. 

1 4 . — H i n d u • M u » I i m Unity. 

Mrs. Sai'ojini NAIDU who was called upon to move (ho resolution 011 
Ilindu-Muslim Unity ascended thr rostrum and made the following speech ; 

The resolution that I am going to place before you is to mo the most 
vital, the most epoch-making of all the resolutions that have been passed 
or will be passed in this historic and epoch-making Congress, even more 
historic and vital than the resolution on indopendonce ; because this resolu¬ 
tion, if you puss it, prnclisc it, if you make it. a thing perfect, will be the 
first stop tow.'U'ds that independence which you have declared as your goal. 
(Cheers.) I will now read the resolution. 

The first part deals with political rights. Wo have arrived at some 

sort of settlement on the outstanding and inunodisto daily matters of strife 

nnd quarrel. The second part deals with religious and other rights, llofore 
I speak of the very important step towuirda the goal of indepondence, I 
wou'd ask Dr. Satyapal to give the substance of tbo resolution in the Hindu- 
ttani and Mr, A. Rangasw.ami Iyengar in Tamil, so that everyone can know 
the responsibility of the vote tb.at ho record*. _ ^ 

The lesolution was then oxphutiod in Hindustani and in Tamil. Ihe 
following is tho text ; — 

Part A . — P o n i t 1 c a l Rights. 

This Congress resolves that in any future scheme of constitution, so far 
as representation in the various legislatures is concerned, joint electorates in 
all the provinces and in the Central Legislature be constituted. 

That, with a view lo give full assurances to the two great communities that 
their legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the Legislatures for the present 
and if desired, such representation of the communities should be secured in the 
reservation of seats in joint electorates on the basis of population in every 
province and in the Central Legislature. 

Provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities in the Punjab 
may be made by mutual agreement so as to give them representation in excess 
of the proportion of the number of seats to which they would be entitled on the 
population basis in any province or provinces and the proportions so agreed 
upon for the provinces shall be maintained in the representation of the two com¬ 
munities in the Central Legislature from the provinces. 

In the decision of the reservation of seats lor the Punjab the question of the 
representation ol Sikhs as an important minority will be given full consideration. 

That the proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms should be intro¬ 
duced in the N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on the same footing 
as in other provinces is, in the opinion of the Congress, a fair and reasonable one, 
and should be given effect to, care being taken (hat simultaneously with other 
measures of administrative reform an adequate system of judicial administration 
shall be introduced in the said provinces. 

That with regard to the proposal that Sind should be constituted into a 
separate province this Congress is of opinion that the time has come for the 
redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis—a principle that has been adopted 
by the constitution of ilte Congress. 
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This Congress is also of opinion that such readjustment of provinces he 
immediately taken in liand and that any province which demands such reconsti- 
tuticn on linguistic bas'S be dealt with accordingly. 

This Congress is further of opinion that a beginning may be made by cons¬ 
tituting Andhra, Utkal, Sind and Karnatak into separate provinces. 

That, in the future Constitution, liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed 
and no legislature, Central or Provincial shall have power to make any laws 
interfering with liberty of conscience. 

“ Liberty of conscience ” means liberty of belief and worship, freedom of 
religious observances and associiition and freedom to carry on religious educa¬ 
tion and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and without 
interfering with similar rights of others. 

That no bill, resolution, motion, or amendment regarding inter-communal 
matters shall be moved, discussed or passed in any legislature. Central or Pro¬ 
vincial, if a three-fourths majority of the members of either community affected 
thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, discussion or passing of 
Such bill, resolution, motion or amendment, 

“ Inter-communal matters ” means matters agreed upon as such by a Joint 
Standing Committee of both communities of the Hindu and Moslem members 
of the legislatures concerned, appointed at the commencement of every session 
of the legislature. 

Part B. — Relic.ious and other Rights. 

This Congress resolves that; 

Without prejudice to the rights that Hindus and Mussalmans claim, the one 
to play music and conduct processions wherever they please and the other to 
slaughter cows for sacrifice or food wherever they please, the Mussalmans appeal 
to the Mussalmans to spare Hindu feelings as much as possible in the matter 
of the cow and the Hindus appeal to the Hindus to spare Mussalman feelings 
as much as possible in the matter of music before mosques. 

And therefore, this Congress calls upon both the Hindus and Mussalmans 
not to have recourse to violence or to law to prevent the slaughter of a cow or 
the playing of music before a mosque. 

This O ngress further resolves that every individual or group is at liberty 
to convert or reconvert another by argument or persuasion but no individu.al 
or group shall attempt to do so, or prevent its being done by force, fraud or 
other unfair moans such as the offering of material inducement. Persons under 
eighteen years of age should not be converted unless it be along with their 
parents or guardians. If any person under eighteen years of age is found 
stranded wi iiout his paren s or guardian by persons of another faith he should 
be promptly handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy 
as to the I Cl son, place, time and manner about any conversion or reconversion, 
nor should thrre be any demonstration of jubilation in support of any conversion 
or reconversir 11. 

Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or reconver¬ 
sion, that it was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or 
whenever any person under eighteen years of age is converted, the matter shall 
be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall be appointed by the 
Working Committee either by name or under general regulations. 

In moving the above Mrs. Ssitqlni Naidu said :—The reading and the 
translation of this long resolution h.is taken almost as long as the time we take 
for Swaraj. Nonetheless, it has to ho read, imperfect as it is, in all its varioiia 
halting clatifcs. Usually, it is a matter of great luide and pleasure to be 
arsociated with any resolution of such importance, but I oonfess that it is 
without plc.asui'0, without piide, but with all humility that fometbing at 
least has been achieved, iiowevcr imperfect, 1 place this resolution before 
you and ask you to n member the lerponsibility of ycur vote and the 
solemnity of the occafsion, I do not propose to enter into the discussion 
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of any tlotail in conneGtinn with thi^ L'li'; traiisitiom! Mivi^na Charta of 
fnloranco. It is not a Ma"na Chaiia of libovty, it is not a Mafftia Chirti of 
Unity, but it is a small, a little haltio" Manila Charla of tolcranco towards 
otiG nnothor. (Choors.) And in this 20 th oontury, on this day and from 
this platform, when we as a nation have already proclaimed our determination 
of freedom in terras of independence, it prieros mo, it shames mo, it bows 
ray bead down before the very world to place before your ideal of imlo- 
pendonco this plea for tolovaT.co towards one another. I want you to consider 
how dispraceful a chapter Ims b“oo written in our contemporary history that 
it should bn nocossury after the passing of that resolution of indepondcnco 
to place before yon a thing that wo should be ashamed to have to pass. 
Rut, wo must pass it to-day if we would give an earnest to ourselves and 
to the world that we moan to go forward on tho pith of freedom as a united 
people. 

What does this rcaululion say ? It says nothing final. It ordy asks you, 
Hindus and Mussidmans, who have been engaged in shameful conflict, in 
tragic conflict, heaping bitterness upon bitterness, tumult, shame upon shame, 
■sorrow alter sorrow — it asks you to cry halt and cry truce and coneider 
youi' position. iVmild you be a living nation among the living tiatio;(S of the 
world or w’liild you bs no more than a graveyard full of corpses in your 
country ? '1 liis iis the only question that you have to deal with in considering 
thi.s quosticn, I am one of those wlio have not the suspicion or shadow of 
any communal feeling, sectarian feeling in ray wliolo constitution, I am one 
of those, I am proud to .say in this hour of my humiliation, I do not know 
whether I am anything but an Indian. My religion, my conviction stand-s 
above all creeds, castes and races and my conviction is this, that the only 
religion for India is tho religion of deliverance from bondage. Shall wo bo 
Hindus and Mu isalmans in the tnagnificont sense in which our anooatrul cul¬ 
tures wore oonceived and consummated I Till then wo are no more than slaves 
loading ourselves into further slavery and tying ourselves wiih further 
ties of slavery in tho consciousness that wc are Hindus and Mussahnans, 
claiming our rights to the detriment and death of our sister communitior, 
'J beroforo, this resolutioii puts together tho two parts, one tho political 
rights aiid tho other the religious rights. I’uliiical rights of a community 
will not be conceded to coi.ciliata one am.thor because wo arc not as yet 
])oliticidly minded enough to know that tho binsiness of tho nation is tho 
polity of tho nation which is freedom. Thorofore, before wo progress 
as a nation towards political freedom wo have to settle quarrels and strifes 
in our temples and homes, schools and colleges, nay, a quarrel batwoon 
lifelong frierids, now turned to enemies for tho mirage of sectarian feeling. 
Therefore, I will take the second part first. 

The question deals with this age-long thing, tho s inctity of the cow of 
tho Hindus and fha Mussalmans’ objection towards music as one of the 
religious prohibitiotis. For so many centuries history has been written 
that side by side the Hindus and Mussalmans have been living and tho old 
traditimis will tell you that they have been living in most intimate kinship, 
spiritually more dear, more deep, and abiding than all the bloodkinships in 
the world. Rut, to-day, we have a hybrid education. RecaujO wo read 
history not quite rightly or wrongly wo are imperfect in our patriotism, 
■unemo in our wmys, unstable in our aspirations. Rocause wa are cowardly 
in our own spirit, we need to assort the grievances of cowards in order to 
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make the world believe that we are bravo. That ia why we Hindus and 
Mussalmarm lay violent hands and violent tongues upon one another. It 
ia not straight speaking but distrust of fellow cowards and fellowmen 
towards one another which breeds all these disscnsiousi conflicts, tragedies 
and death. Therefore after many many months and years of careful con¬ 
sideration, weighing the weaknesses of each community and conceding that 
a slave nation has wcakneeses which it must outgrow beiove it can inareh 
on, this Congress which is equally the home of every community without 
favour in this country has resolved that the two communities should not be 
warring with one another for such foolish things as the passing of procession 
before mosques or sacrifice of cow. I say we should come to some adjustment, 
no doubt, but this temporary adjustment shall bring out permanent settle¬ 
ment not on the basis of weakness but on mutual trust and love, not by 
coercion, rot by compulsion not oven by persuasion but by abdication of 
rights that belong to one another as a sister community and as brothers and 
comrades. Therefore, the second part of the losolution deals with the claims 
of the Hindus and Mussalmans in which they respectively acquiesce not 
ui.der compulsion, but they do acquiesce that the Hindus shall have the right 
to take their music and worship their God on the highway even before a 
mosque. But, what does it say 1 It sa5's, Oh ! Hindus whose old religion 
has been tolerance and magnanimous surrender not by compulsion, but by 
their own grace and strength, spare the religious feelings oi your comrades 
whose home is India, whose mother ia India and in the exercise of your 
claim and right to play music and take procession before mosques, you try 
to adjust your sentiments to the sentiments of your brothers under a different 
name, in a mosque which is as much a sanctuary as a temple to which you 
take your procession and music. It says to the Mussalmans : you have the 
right and the claim to sacrifice a cow, for reasons economic. You say you 
are poor and the reason why you eat a cow that is sacred to the Hindu, 
your co-ieligionist is your poverty. You have therefore economic as well as 
religious sanction. What do we say to the Mussalmans 1 We say we do 
not dispute your right, but we claim your grace and consideration. You are 
our comrades, you are our brothers, and therefore that courtesy, that spiritual 
consideration towards our sacrosanct sentiment must be conceded to us, 
must bo observed by you and then wo do not stand in your way to the 
detriment of your right and claim. We ask of you that you shall not outrage 
the most saeved and most immemorial Hindu racial sentiment by your pursuit 
and exercise of your rights for economic or religious reasons. It further 
says to the two slave factions : “ Do not go to a court of law, do not have 
recourse to violence but by the magnanimous gesture of each to the other 
let love win where hatred and violence cannot conquer. On that basis 
an agreement has been come to by the most revered leaders of the Hindu 
community whose leadership no man dare challenge—my revered loader, 
friend and father, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (cbeeis) whose sanction 
has been given and by the most unchallenged leaders of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity within and without the Congress. And therefore making this as the 
basis of that toleration, that education in toleration, that discipline in toler¬ 
ation and magnanimous consideration of each other’s sentiments, wo proceed 
to the first part of the resolution which deals with political rights, as they 
are in a transitional condition. 

The Musalman fiiends have made a proposal to us the Hindus, When 
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that proposal was made in Delhi on the 20 th March. I did not know 
anything o 5 tho inside psychology of the mass Mussalman raindi I did not 
know whfither I was dreaming. Tho Mussalmans for years atid years had 
made separate electorate as the very sheet-anchor to their very existence 
in India. They said rightly or wrongly, wrongly according to ray reading 
of tho whole situation, that without separate electorates, they being in a 
minority, they would, in all those things that mean power, knowledge, edu¬ 
cation, wealth and social advanao, ho swamped by the majority oominunity. 
Year alter year, in spite of our requests and ontroatios their loaders said, 
“ No, No, No.’’ To-day their leaders came suddenly and said, “ Yes, Yes, 
Yes.” They said, if you will make that magnanimous gesture, if your loaders 
and your people will, according 10 the ideals, traditions and customs of the 
great Mii du race, make a gracious gesture of assurance towards us who 
are brave, but who in our ignoninco of you are suspicious and distrustful, 
we tho loaders promise, no matter tho loss, wo shall march side by side with 
you in your nilgiimago towards liberty. They said, we give up separata 
electorate which has been the very citadel and sanctuary of the .Moslem 
minority. We throw ourselves upori your mercy. We are imperfect 
Nationalists, wo have bean backward, but it took you very long to learn 
and you have not yet completed your education. How do you expect that 
wo shall bo complete and perfect in our solidarity when you, an advanced 
and powerful Hindu community, have not yet become consolid.itod and 
united 1 Therefore, give us time, wo shall join tho general electorate. But, 
give US a little time as a Iranaitional measure during the period of our 
initiation itdo the Icasons of wide and confident national fooling, Give us 
tho opportunity and protection, something of tho protection, tho illusion of 
protfotion if you like, and give us the concession of reservation of seats oil 
tho basis of the population. They have further said, ‘give us if you will 
by such distribution of Brovinces on tho lines of your Congress distribution 
which will make, among other provinces, Sindh as a separate province, that 
will give to Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Provinces which 
AmaiiHllah His Afghan Majesty rules, tho opportunity to develop brotherhood 
and freedom. Give it the right of those reforms which you enjoy, call it 
what yen like, give it that opportunity of equal development for it is back¬ 
ward. Do not keep it backward’. Thoroforo tho .Mussalman proposals were 
that you should give joint olccforatos to the Mussalmaiis who abdicate their 
sheet-anchor—separate electorate. They have set us a losFon by foregoing 
separate electorates, 'They trust in you that by your praotico and example 
if a joint cb ctorato is agreed to, you will put them on equal terms. They 
have asked that Sindh may be separated. You will hear many arguments 
for and against it. I personally love Sindh, I have presided over tho Sindh 
Provincial Conforoiice, 1 have been a delegate of tbe Congress from Sindh 
and I have ties of affection to that beautiful country because of its music 
and traditions. I have always held that Sindh should bo for its own evolu¬ 
tion a separate province, l)Cc;ui.so that is separated from the largest com¬ 
munity in the Bombay Presidency. I am putting forward this not because 
the Muslim community wants it but because tho Congress rocognisoa tho right 
of the distribution of provii ccs on linguistic basis. It is for tho integrity 
and kve of tho people speaking the same language, following the same 
traditions and customs, that I am saying this. 

You have also before you all tho other clauses. I am not now going 
Bl 
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to enter into any more details but I do boeeocb you, nay, even morn, 1 ven¬ 
ture to command you in the name of that freedom which you say you desire, 
give an earnest that you are ready for a small roadiustnient; the sacrifices 
that are necessary to-day are the saciifico of your sontinioiits, if irideed you 
wish to reach the goal of independence. What is independence ? What 
is freedom 1 Freedom is that which demands of you the uttermost saorifieo 
of life, property, liberty, sentiment and all things roost precious and sacred. 
If you Hindus and Mussalmans will throw on Lord Birkenhead the insult 
that he has flung on India, you would throw back th.at arrogant falsehood 
of that American woman who has explointod your dissensions and weak¬ 
nesses, that you are a slave race and that you have no right for Swaraj, and 
who for the sake of unity had dared to defy the most sacred conventions, 
traditions, ide.als at,d birthright of the people. I ask you, Hindus and Musal- 
mans, no matter what it costs you, by giving up of your life-blood and 
certain of your cherished ti'aditions and predilections. I beg of you to bold 
this as the Magna Charta of education of discipline, and of tolerances as the 
first step towards that unity that will lead you to that independence that 
you claim without which you .as a Ntitioii would be nowhere. Even if you 
would be reborn, revivified and twice-born in a spirituai sense, freedom 
alone will give you the right and claim to independence, laying the founda¬ 
tion of Hindu-Muslim Unity which is the only guarantee of the liberty and 
freedom of this dying race. (Loud Cheers.) 

Mr. Abul Kalara AZAD in seconding the resolution said in Urdu :— 

Brother delegates.—The resolution placed before us is very important 
and everyone realises the fact that the passing of this resolution is an 
imperative necessity for the future well-being of India. I have been striving 
for unity for the last ten years but I have not achieved any success. It was 
in 1916 that the Muslim League came to an understanding that separate 
electorate should be introduced in the country. We have boon working 
along that lino ; but now we have taken a stop. By this step wo are going 
to have joint electorate in the country. Hereafter the Mussalmans will not 
have separate electorate and I feel certain that this will settle the differences 
in the country and lead the country towards unity. You may find this step 
new. But there is no other solution. As regards sep.aratiou of now provinces 
I want to lay my points clear before you. You know that the Congress has 
accepted the principle dividing the provinces on Hnguisic basis. It is a 
misfortune that under the present rule, the distribution of provinces is 
very imperfect. Several provinces speaking different languages are 
amalgamated together. But this is a mistake. Provinces must bo divided 
on linguistic basis. The question of frontier proviuces in analogous. There 
cannot bo two opinions over the fact that those provinces also must shave 
the reforms which other provinces enjoy. 

The resolution that we are going to p.ass to-day in this Congress takes 
us very far from the days of 1916. Wo are going to remove the stumbling 
block to unity, viz., the separate electorate and attain national solidarity. 
There is no other easy solution for this knotty problem of the cow-slaughter 
and music before mosques. 

Hera Mr. Azad explained the resolution and wont on to say that the pre¬ 
sent solution was not a final one. The time for solving the cow problem finally 
had not yet come. No settlement between us can bo arrived at by fighting 
or threat and going to the courts of law. But the settlement can come only 
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by the declaration of the rights of each community by the other community. 
We must try to create the opportunity for such declaration. The Mussal- 
miins have been given the right to kill oows wherever they like and 
the Hiiidus to carry procession and play music before the mosques ; but 
the settlement can come only when both the communities leave off their 
fights and accustom themselves to respect each other’s feelings. 

Here a member objected to the clause " the Mussalmans have been 
given the ric'ht to kill cows wherever they like, ” and wanted that it must 
bo clearly indicated at which places the cows may bo aaorifiood. Mr. Azud 
replying said that it wes difliculfc to onumerato all the places of restriction 
and it will form a volume itself. Conditions differ in different places and 
it will handjcap the work of unity. If one community cannot concede some 
rights to the other comrauniry, in that case a more enumeration of names of 
places alone cannot solve it. Those resolutions have been before the coun¬ 
try for the last six months and very careful considorfitions have been given 
to them. I request you to pass this resolution unanimously. 

Mr. (THuri Shuiker MISRA, rising next, opposed the resolution. He 
said that the terms of the resolution were nob ooii 3 i,stont with the declara¬ 
tion of indcpoiidonoe which the Congress made only yesterday. Ha did not 
suppose that it was a resolution which was meant to bo negatived and nulli¬ 
fied by a resolution full of communali.sm. This resolution talked of Hindu- 
Moslem unily. True, they all needed communal unity to facilitate 
complete national IndopoiidQiioa. .Rut was this resolution going to help 
them in any way at all 1 To tho speaker, it was nothing but one stinking 
with the same spirit of communalisin which that notorious Lucknow 
Pact brought about in this country. Let them have joint clootor.vtea by all 
moans, but lor there not bo any reservation of seats for communities. As 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu put it, bo wished they ro.'ilisod they ware all Indians first, 
Tho reservation of seats would not make them think so If reservation 
of seats they mn.st have, lot them have it on tho basis of such inlorosts as 
peasant, labour anil capital. Again, political rights had been incorporated 
in the resolution to satisfy tho personal ends of the few educated Muslim 
agitators. Roprosentation must be based on universal audit suffrage. A 
few Mussalnians, Hindus, Christians or others who possessed fortunately 
or unfortunately some property should not be made to have tho sole right 
to decide tho fate of the nations. Ho wanted every single individual born 
in tbe country to have the right of vote. This right must be included 
in the Swaraj Coiistitutioo. It was stated by some leaders that this resolu¬ 
tion was meant to solve tho question of communalisra. No, it was not going 
to achieve anything like that. They had failed to take note of tho fact 
that the pernicious Lucknow Pact to which such loaders as Lokamanya Tilak 
had given supp'ort bad been t’n; root cau.so of ho much evil, denationalisation 
and demoralisation in the public life of this country. In the spirit in which 
they passed tho re.solution of indepondenco yesterday, ho would ask all his 
young friends and old to stand against cummunalism and reservation of seats. 

Mr. Garni Slianlcar Misra then luococdcd to road his amendment, 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar, General Sccrotavy of tho Congress, raised 
a point of order that no notice of tbe amondnient had been received tor 
moving it in the open Congress, Mr. Mi.sra persisted in his attempt to move 
the amendment, when cries of order, order were raised fi'om all sides. 
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The PRESIDENT had then to walk to the rostrum and prevail upon 
him to obey the chair. Addressing the Assembly, he said : 

“ Gentlemen. Pandit Misra baa piI'en his views to you, He sought my 
permission to oppose the resolution and I gave it. He has opposed it and now 
he wants to move an amendment. But i.o amendment has been received by 
mo from him. Therefore, whilst giving him the fullest latitude to express his 
opinion against the resolution, I cannot really allow him at this last stage to 
move an amendment without receiving due notice of the same. I am 
glad that he has aoceeded to my wishes and has tone back without 
placing the amendment before you. Unless wo work cn some con.di'utional 
lines, work would be absolutely impossible here. I now call upi n Pundit 
Jagat Narain to speak to you. 

Pandit Jagat NARAIN wished to express bis dissentient vi ice on 
certain clauses of the resolution. So far as part B was conceri d, he said 
that the wording of the clause was sure to give rise to ini iimciiiV.le difliciil 
tics and serious complications and he felt certain that it wculd defeat the 
very object for which it was intended. It was explained to some i f them 
that there was no question of the admission of the right of Mahomedans or 
Hindus in this matter. The mover stated that in the rights claimed by 
both the communities both of them had acquioBced. He was afraid there 
was an ambiguity which would lead the Moslems to kill cows wherever 
they chose. He considered that it would load to a number of interpretations 
wherein one community wanted to snatch away as much as possible from 
another community. The resolution ivas in his opinion most unhappily 
worded. He knew that in this matter the n.imes of Mahatma Gandhi, Pt. 
Malaviya and Dr. Monjee were also mentioned and it was said that they 
had acquiesced in this resolution. He had talked to friends who sut in the 
Subjects Committee the previous day and to several important members 
and so far as they had discussed it, tho very spirit with which the resolution 
was drafted was cut out. Ho would tell (hem that neither Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Malaviya nor Ur, Monjee consideicd this resolution a desirable one. 
Even Moulana Abul Kalam Azad did not say tl at it was a happy resclu- 
tion, and that if it were possible bo would appeal to the Mussalmacs to 
abolish the cow slaughter altogether. Having stated the circumstances 
ui:der which a compromise was arrivcel at Delhi, bo asked them what was 
the spirit that lay behind the anxiety to have the right acknowledged? 
Although some of tho leading Mahomedans including tho President bad 
declared that tho ultimate millenium should bo the abolition of cow slaughter 
altogether, he knew that at tho same time there was a pressing demand 
from the Mahomedan community that this right should bo acknowledged. 
This acknowledgment ho was sure would give trouble. If he would toll 
them of tho conditions prevailing in U. P. and Bihar whore cows were 
sacrificed, this resolution wculd not be accepted ; but on the other band 
there was going to bo more bloodshed and riots over it. There have been 
a number of pacts and it w.as necessary that they should arrive at a right 
and lasting solution to help them in their difficulties instead of complicating 
matters. They weih further and in the second clause said that they should 
have regard for each others feeling. If they prepared the ground like that, 
there would bo no difficulty. He moved an amendment, but in deference to 
the wishes of si mo of the lenders he did not press it. There was an appeal in 
tho (bird clauee to both the communities not to have recourse to violence or 
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l)iw in the matter of cow sl^iughfcor or muaic, The Muslim would say that he 
had ii right to slaughter the cow wherever ho liked. He certainly did not w’aut 
that there should bo recourse to violence or to law, but what w'as necessary 
was a clear understanding and some pressure, and once they opened the door 
for such an understanding, the result would bo happy. He had not placed 
before the House any amendment, but lie was grateful to the President for 
allowing him to express his feelings. He felt tbiit the first and third clauses 
should have been removed and if only there was a genuine spirit behind 
that appeal to bring the troubles to a close, matters would have very much 
been for the better ; but, on the other hand, ho thought this would create 
dltsonsions. 

Pandit Govind Rallabh PANT regretted the exislei co of the Hiridu- 
Moslom trouble in this ccuntry which had eaten into the very vitals of 
their being. It had not oily hampared their political progress, but in fact 
reduced them from the scale of civilised social beings to that not far removed 
from that to which the brutes belonged, The tension was in his ojunion due 
to the spirit of distrust and hate which had taken hold of most of their 
people in the cities ai d towns. The resolution was in his opinion the best 
and most suitable arrangement wbieli carried with it the largest amount of 
support from both the communities. It was admiltfd even by those who 
opposed the resolution that the system of separate elcetoraros had brought 
about a state of demoralisation and political dismemberment. It was also 
rc-spoiiBiblo for accentuating their points of diirnreiico iiiid for giving pro- 
mineiice to those who were of a faiintioal spirit. 'J liey should therefore 
concentrate on all points of agreement in conscciuenco of which ho was sure 
the points of ditToicnoo would slide into the background, The reservation 
of seats was not compatible with comyiloto national indopendonee. The 
compromise was accepted by the Hindu.s at a meeting of the AlMndia Com¬ 
mittee with tli6 full concurrence of Mr. Jaynkar and Piii dit Malaviya, both 
of whom had been the Picsidcnts of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. So 
the proposals carried w'ith them the consent of both the communities. 
Referring to social and religious matters, the sjieaker said that the first 
part of the icsolution laid down that certain rights were claimrcl by oeitnin 
communities. It did not commit the Congress to that claim. It did not say 
that tlio Hindus accepted the claim that the Mussalmans made or vice versa. 

Taking the second part of that resolution they saw how ncccssaiy it was 
to rely on the active support of the communities themselvee for putting 
an end to the mischief which was largely duo to intolerance than to any¬ 
thing else. If they wanted to stop cow-slaughtcr in this country they should 
secure the co-opciatioii and gocdwill of the brother communities lesidiiig 
in this land. The Moslem recognised that the Hindu sentiment in this 
matter was very deep'rooted. The question of Music had only recently 
come into promiiienco and it was the duty of Hindu.s to rrgulalo the pro¬ 
cessions and so conduct the music without wounding the susceptibilities 
of the Mussalmans. What the resolution sought was to dc velop a spirit of 
toloiance through which alone the countiy could reach a higher state than it 
I'cciipied to day. If they rrserted to law and violence, they retarded the 
progress of that eeiitiment which alone could lead them to the prctcctirn 
of the cow and the freedom of procession, music and prayer in the raoEques. 

Mr. I’ANDE of the United Provii ooa in opposing the resolution said 
that it was with the greatest reluctanco he was going to do that. Ksperially 
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ho took objection to tho first part of the resolution because it was a political 
matter and Hindu-Muslim unity was a communal question, and the one 
should not bo confused with t e other. Tho resolution contairied many 
things in whoso favour nothing could bo said. Firstly, tho resolution was 
out of order in view of the fact that they had passed a resolution on tho 
boycott of tho Simon Commission and tho resolution indirectly recommended 
what they wanted to say in regard to certain things. In 1916 , when reforms 
woro anrioipatod, tho late Lokamanya Tilak and Mr. Jinnah tried to bring 
the two communities together but they made the mistake of confusing 
political ideas with oomraunal points, which resulted in injury and harm to 
the growth of national unity. Hi was aware that they were now going to 
eliminate the groat discord of separate electorate but still reservation of seats 
was there. As they were going to frame a Constitution, tho question of 
joint or separate electorates and tho reservation of seats could be discussed 
later on. 

Sirdar Sardul Singh CAVKSHAU in supporting tho resolution said 
that he admitted that tho resolution was not a perfect orie. Nobody 
claimed perfection for it. (Cheers). Ho pointed out that tho resolution was an 
advance, but reservation of seats was a flaw in tho joint electorates with re¬ 
servation of seats, was far preferable than separate electorates as they wore 
at pre.cent. The question of slaughter of cows ■ and music before mosques 
could bo solved only in two ways. One was by insisting on each other’s 
rights and I ho other to leave it to tho ooramunities to appeal to their sense 
of honour. During the Khilafat agitation many Hindus ranged thomsolvos 
by tho side of tho Mussalmans as brethren with tho I’osult that fewer cows 
were slaughtered at Delhi, but wlien Hindus wanted to assort their 
right larger number of cows woro killed last year and Hindus now insisted 
upon carrying processions with music before mosques. Tho best way to 
solve these two questions was to leave tho communities to appeal to each 
other. 

Mr. J, M. SEN GUPTA l ising amidst loud applause said that he propos¬ 
ed to meet tlm few arguments which were ndvunocd by those who opposed the 
resolution. In the main, tho opposition was directed to the second part of 
tho roaolutinii It bad boon said that the resolution was not a perfect one, 
and that Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan .Mohan Malavaiya, Dr. Moonje 
aiid others bad not wholly ai)provod of the first part. His friend from 
Uorar, Paridit Jagat Narayanlal. had forgotten to tell them tho additional 
fact tliat ha also shared tho view of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya 
and Dr. Moonje that the resolution was not perfect. It was obvious that 
Mr. Lai had not boon properly informed as ho was not present at those 
private conversations among selected leaders of all provinces, Ho ought 
to have been informed having regard to the present situation and political con¬ 
ditions that there could not be a bettor solution for the immediate political 
work. (Cheers.) They were faced with this great difficulty that they had to 
go forward with their political work and this great problem had to bo solved 
and the crisis faced. Were they going to wait and wait until they wore 
absolutely killed and more communal tension developed in the country ? 
They had been told that Mahatma Gandhi had not approved of tho second 
part and in that sense nobody approved it but they had to evolve a cut and 
dried agreement upon which they could go on with their political work. 
Was cot this resolution an improvement on the Calcutta settlement? In 
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tli0 Calcutta aottlement it was practically agreed that the MabomedariB had 
the right to slaughter cows both for the purpose of religious sacrifice and for 
food and Hindus had the right to take processions with music before mosques. 
In the present resolution there was no such admission as to the rights of 
the Mahomedans to slaughter cows or the Hindus to play music before 
mosques but nothing but truth was stated there. The purpose of the present 
resolution was not to prohibit Mahomedans from slaughtering cows because 
that would absolutely spoil the purpose of the resolution. The only way 
was to allow the respective communities to appeal to their brethren in 
the name of honour not to offend the susceptibilities of each other’s 
rights, (Cheers 1. They had to give absolute froedom to each community 
without recognising their rights and assure them they would not oppose 
by violence or have recourse to law but depended on their honour as 
Hindus and Mussulmans not to otfend o.ach other, in the matter of 
cow-killing and music before mosques. They ought not to solve this 
question in a bureaucratic way (Cheers). Ho recalled the terrible days 
of April and May 1026 when riots took place in Calcutta. Hindus and 
Mahomedans were killed, mosques desecrated, temples attacked and the 
Hindus with the help of British bayonets and policemen took procession with 
musie before mosques. Ha hung his bead down with humiliation when 
his countrymen told him that the Hindus wore victorious. It was not a 
victory but <1 defeat for the Hindus. The resolution wanted to prevent 
appeals to Government by one community against the other, as it was not 
the way to natiot.al freedom. During the Kuj Kaieswari festivals at Calcutta, 
the Government on one day palted the Hindus on their back and allowed 
them to take procession with music by the mosques and on- the next day 
they patted the Mahomedans on the back and gave a slap to the Hindus 
by concelliiig the licence at the last moment. That was the policy the 
English people would follow if they allowed their countrymen to have re¬ 
course either to violenoe or to the law officers. Therefore the resolution 
W'as drafted in that particular way. There was merit in the resolution that 
instead of trying to restrict the communities from exorcising what they 
claimed to be their rights they bad allowed them perfect freedom and 
depended upon the honour of the communities to see that they did not in 
the slightest way liarm the feelings of other communities. 

There w.as absolutely no controversy on the last part of the resolution 
relating to conversion and ro-convorsioii. No one could take objection to 
the language of that resolution and so far as that part was coiicorned they 
had not hoard any objection raised. .Toiiit electorates and re-distribution 
of provinces on a linguistic basis was the only way to help thorn to go for¬ 
ward to their political work. If they should go forward they should accept 
this resolution absolutely unanimously if not by a great majority, so that 
they could that day give a proper answer to the insolent challenge of Lord 
Birkenhead and the British Government. 

Mr. S. SATYAMURTI in supporting the resolution in a Tamil speech 
said that it contained no provisions which were harmful to either community. 
Ihe differences that had arisen between the two great communities in this 
country were due to the pernicious system of separate oloctorates which wore 
brought into being by the Lucknow Pact and if they were anxious that the reso¬ 
lutions on Inilopeiidence and the boycott of the Statutory Commission which 
they passed almost by overwhelming majorities were 10 bo given effect to, they 
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should first secure unity hetweon the two oonimunities and this resolution 
wtts only a first step in that direction, I'heir enemies were watching how 
they settled their communal difforonces and it was their duty to pass this 
resolution aiid thereby answer the insolent challonge of Lord Birkenhead 
and company by taking a forwaid move on the strength of this resolution, 

Mr. CHOITEAM of Sindh opposing the resolution regarding the separa¬ 
tion of Sindh from Bombay said -. — First of all I want to tell you what is 
the genesis of this resolution. Some friends wanted that representations 
in the councils must ba based oti population basis and this brought about 
the idea of separation of Sijidh. I say that this idea is against the feeling 
of natioiiJiiism. If you want to olfoct the separation of a province you ought 
not to do it because one community or other wants it, but you must con- 
sidi'i' the inaterial progress that is to come out of such separatinn. 

It h:i.s been said that Baluchistan must ho made a province by itself. 
I,et mo t;;ll you that the population of Baluchistan is only about four lakhs. 
If you create a tract t.f lai d populated by four lakhs of people into a pro¬ 
vince bow many provincoa will you have to create even out of a single 
prosidonoy like Bombay. 'J'his kii d of separation will increase the expen¬ 
diture of the province onormously. 'This our Hindu friends who suppoi-t 
the resolution do not consider. The Majority of the Hindus in Sindh are 
opposed to separation and if yon want to m-aintain peace and unity between 
the (wo oommunitits you must not pass this resolution. This will encourage 
the feeling of provincialism. I suggest that this resolution bo refored to the 
committee that is to bo constituted for drafting the future constitution of 
India. 

4 

Pandit Madaii Mohan MALAVIYA, speaking in Hindi, said You 
have heard enough about this resolution, I will toll you one or two words. 
This is to settle the ditrerences and stop the quarrels and move on the path 
of Swanij together. The separatii electorates have been omitted. I agree 
with Mr. Misra and I want that, reservation of seats should iiot bo done. 
Wo will go a.s far as possible together and settle our difFeroncos when¬ 
ever they arise later. The Hindus and Muslims should agree to elect one 
representative to the legislature. Whatever oommuiiily the members may 
belong to, Hindu. Muslim, Farsi or Anglo-Indian, he would think that he 
has to work for the cause of the country. 

The rosoliition goes on to say that the administration of justice should 
be done in N. W, F. Provinces as it is done in other provinces. The resolu¬ 
tion dealing with the division of provinces on linguistic basis simply says 
tb.af the provinces may be divided only if the people want that a sopar.itioii 
Would be for the financial and economic prosperity of the couiitiy. This 
Congress docs i ot object to division in that case. 

About the Hindu-Muslim unity, Gandhiji has said that Hindus should 
refrain from playing music before mo.sques and Muslims from killing cows. 
The Muslims say they have a right to kill cows. The history of ihousands 
of years says that the Hindus feel pained at the sacrifice of cows. The King 
of Kashmir passed laws imnisbing those who kiil.d cows. Babar also wrote 
BO in his will. Till the time of Akbar it continued. But ever since the 
British people came hero the cow slaughter has become very great. And 
the Muslims should respect the feelings of the Hindus in the matter of cow¬ 
killing and the Hindus also must rost'cct the feeling of the Muslims in the 
question of music before mosquos. If those things are considered, the cow- 
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killing will be stopped and then the Hindu-Muslim fights. The Muslims 
want that they should not bo disturbed at the time of the congregational 
prayer. The Hindus also must concede this. 

Resort to violence and law courts to stop either cow-slaughter or music 
before mosques must be stopped and this resolution is just a step towards 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Law courts do not really help us, but they simply 
try to foster strained relations by helping the two communities alternatively. 

Ever since the reforms, these quarrels are magnified by some who 
want to say that we are quarrelling amongst ourselves and they are not fit 
for Swaraj. We should not be carried away by potty di6ferenoea. 

We must look to that time whan our steamers manned by our man will 
be sailing in the Indian Ocean flyittg our own flag. We want that we should 
have our own army commatidod by our commanders and generals. Wo 
want that the lucrative Civil Service should not have recruits from a far-off 
country. Wo want that in trade, in politics, in navy, in army and in every¬ 
thing, there should be Indians. This can bo done not by one community 
but by all cornmunities together. Dr. Ansari may be the oommander-iir 
chief. Pt. Mailan Mohan may bo in charge of Education. There will be 
love and peace in the country. The Hindus and Muslims are the 
followers of one God. They are the children of one mother, India. A 
handful of Englishmen coming from 6.000 miles away rule over us. Cleanse 
yourself of this shame. 

The English Government is not strong enough to govern us even for a 
month if the Hindus, Muslims, Angla-Indiaus all together should feel that 
there is one God and that there is one Mother India. 

Mr. S, Srinivasa IYENGAR made an equally passionate appeal to his 
hearers to adopt the resolution, which, he said, had been arrived at after 
a good deal of discussion among the leaders, Hindu and Muslim. The 
Congress must indeed bo grateful to the two great men who had collaborated 
to make the Madras session of the Congress a memorable one—Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya—and who had made it possible 
for getting over the difficulties which ware created by the Calcutta resolu¬ 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee. Of these difficulties it must be 
said to the credit of Gandhiji that ho with his deep insight into human 
nature was able to find a way out. The speaker was supremely glad that 
the Gandhi resolution had now been consummated by those who could deli¬ 
ver the goods to the Muslim community except Pandit Madau Mohan Mala- 
viya. The Muslim community, therefore, wore equally thankful to him 
as Hindus. And just as to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, thanks were 
due to Muslim leaders. He could not in this connection omit the name of 
Mr. Manomed Ali Jinnab, Dr, Ansari, the All Brothers, and Mr. Abul 
Kalam Azad who had laboured hard in arriving at this settlement. What 
was it that the British Government had boon prating about ? It was not 
holding India by their arms, by their navy or their steopframe but by In¬ 
dia’s own communal dissensions. The moment these dissensions were put 
an end to, the steel-frame of Lloyd George evaporated. He was sure that 
neither the indopendenca resolution that they passed nor that relating to 
the boycott of the Simon Commission nor any resolution that they might 
pass thereafter, would be comparable at all to the resolution which had 
been moved by one who had devoted her whole life to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Mrs. Naidu’a life mission wus fulfilled to-day and the speaker’s two years' 
62 
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mission was also fulfilled to-day. Without Hindu-Muslim unity, as he had 
been stating repeatedly, nothing was possible and after what Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya had said they must bo satisfied with tho two clauses, they 
must have no hesitation to pass the resolution without any dissentient voice. 

One final word he would tell them. They were now emerging from a 
period of rank communalism to perfect nationalism through the intermediary 
territory of imperfect nationalism. The proposition before them was leading 
them up to perfect nationalism. The reservation of seats was no obstacle 
at all. Experience had shown that it did not stand in the way of nationalism, 
It was simply a transitory provision. They must take this resolution really 
as the beginning of Hindu-Muslim unity, It was a very substantial found¬ 
ation upon which they could rear the magnificent edifice of Swaraj. No 
talk of Swaraj was possible without this resolution. They must not view 
the different parts separately but take them as a whole, one part depending 
upon another. Let them without further discussion, without a single 
dissentient voice adopt it and shame the British bureaucracy and the Anglo- 
Indian Press. The real answer to tho Simon Commission was not its boy¬ 
cott, not even the independence resolution but tho unanimous passing in this 
momentous session of the Congress of the liindu-Muslim unity resolution 
without altering a word, a single comma, or a semi-colan, 

Moulana MAHOMED ALI then delivered a stirring message which was 
loudly cheered. He said : 

Let us thank God that Lord Birkenhead and Mr, Baldwin were induced 
to send the Simon Commission to India. That has at last aroused us and 
now we realise that we cannot trust tho British Government, whether it is 
a Tory Government or Labour Government, and we can only trust each 
other, Hindus trust Mussalmans and Musalmans trust Hindus (cheers) and 
that is contained in this resolution. When I was coming to Madras in 1921, 
since when I have not come, I was stopped at Waltair and the Collector of 
Vizagapatam demanded secu'^ity from mo to keep tho peace and bo of good 
behaviour (laughter). I told him it was for me to demand security from 
him (cheers), to bo of good behaviour (laughter) and as for keeping the peace, 
I said : “Are you not ashamed with your bands dripping in the blood of 
Jallianwalla Bagh to demand from me, a non-violent man the pledge, tho 
security to keep peace in India ?” 

Moulana Shaukat Ali called out from the dais that the speaker was not 
confining himself to the Hindu-Muslim question. Moulana Mahomed Ali 
in his humorous way said “ My brother has a big bulk, but has very little 
patience. Let him keep his breath for mounting up Marble Hall steps and let 
me use my breath for coming to my point”. Continuing, the Moulana said 

Before this resolution we were asking Government every day to demand 
security from Hindus and the Hindus were asking Government to demand 
security from Mussalmans to keep the peace and be of good behaviour, 
but now we have stopped that and we begin a new era in which wo 
give security to each other only to be of good behaviour. (Hear, hoar 
and cheers). This is the essence of tho resolution both on the political 
and religious side. On the poh'tical side we say, this is the golden rule—do 
unto others what you wish others do unto you, and we give the power to 
do good to each other or to do evil unto each other. On the religious side, 
too, we do not ask Government now to bring out their Police Commissioners 
to take out Hindu processions and to prevent music before mosques, nor do 
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we aek Government to send out armoured oars to be allowed to take cows 
to slaughterhouties. Now our processions will be led by the highest PoHoo 
Commissioner of the world—by our own conscience) by our own sense of 
nobility, by our own sense of justice and generosity. (Cheers). 

The last word for which I have specially come here, and for other things. 
I have heard to-day a most marvellous speech—I refer to the speech of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. After this speech I am reminded of what 
happened in Egypt when the British Government had roused communal 
passions but they failed, because the Mussalmana who constituted 96 per cent 
of the population treated the Christians in a manner that when the 
Milner Commission came and Lord Milner or his colleagues went up to speak 
to any Christian, be said, “I cannot answer you. You ask my name! I do not 
know my name. Go to Syed Zaghlul Pasha, he will tell you my name.” In 
the same way, I say, if Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya acts in the spirit of his 
wonderful speech of to-day when Karl Winterton tells that he stands as the 
champion of minorities we shall toll him that it is a lie and that the champion 
of the minorities is Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. That is all that I have 
to say, I ple.dgo myself to put my confidence in Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya. I will not betray him and I feel sure he will not betray me. 

After thfl resolution was carried unanimously, the whole assembly 
standing and drowned in shouts of Alla-ho-Akbar, Vande Mataram and 
Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai, the President spoke as follows;— 

To-day you have not only laid the foundation of a free India, but you 
may consider that you are well on the way to win it. (Hear, hear and cheers) 
A friend has said about giving up cow-slaughtor by the Moslems. I have 
given it up 1 mg long ago (hoar, hear and cheers) and those Moslems who 
are present hoi'c, I know, I can say that they have also all given up cow 
flesh a long long time ago. It is our earnest desire that the Moslems of 
India would voluntarily out of regard for the feelings and sentiments of 
Hindus will give up cow-sacrifice and cow-slaugbter for ever. 

The Congress then adjourned at 4-30 p.m, hut re-assembled on hour later 
at 6-30 p.m. 

15. — Reform in Indian States. 

The first resolution moved by Mr, Manilal Kothari an Indian States 
was as follo'vs :— 

“This Congress is emphatically of opinion that in the interests of both the 
Rulers and the people of Indian States they should establish representative 
institutions and responsible Government in their States at an early date.” 

In doing so the mover said that a resolution of this character was for 
the first time brought before this House. Both in the Bombay Conference 
held under the presidency of Mr. Raraachandra Eao and in the Indian States 
Subjects Conference held under the presidency of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
resolutions were adopted dcmanditig full responsible government in the 
Indian States through representative institutions under the aegis of the Eulers. 
In passing the resolution put before them they in India would be extending 
their sympathy and support to the demands of seven crores of Indian 
India. From his intimate knowledge and experience of the state of things 
obtaining in some of the Indian States ho could say that seven orores of Indian 
India with some exception w'oro sulforing under hardships and humiliations 
and even under terrors and tyrannies. Personal rule of the Chief had been 
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the bane not only of the people bub also the Princes. It had made them 
autocrats and the British Government had taken advantage of this to make 
them puppets. The most elementary and natural rights of citizenship were 
denied to them and they had no right to a free press or free association. In 
some States there was not even security of person and property and they could 
not control the budget. The speaker then dwelt at length on the relations 
of the Political Department with the Chiefs which resulted in the latter 
having lost their position and prestige. This state of things was due to the 
utter helplessness of the people. Very few people were articulate and he 
deplored that the kind of education imparted to Kajkumars bad denation¬ 
alised them. 

It was both in the interests of the Princes and the people that this 
demand should be conceded. They bad no designs against the Princes 
themselves and would allow them to continue provided they were good and 
God-fearing and made themselves humble servants of the people like H. M. 
the King of Afghanistan. They wanted their Rulers to be as eo many ideal 
Eulers of ancient times and then the States would have Swaraj if they were 
genuine servants. 

Mr. SATYAMURTI in seconding the resolution said ; 

This session of the Congress has been epoch-making in more senses 
than one and the resolution which I have the honour of seconding will also 
go down in the history of the Congress as an epoch in its onward march in 
the fight for the freedom of the motherland, Nearly one-third of British 
India which is known as Indian States is in the grip of the Indian Rulers 
and BO far the Indian National Congress has not thought it its duty or right 
to interfere in what are known as the intonial affairs of the States. Even 
this resolution is no direct interforenoo in the internal affairs of those Indian 
States but for the first time in the history of the Congress this great and 
august Assembly speaking on behalf of the Indian Nation appeals to the 
Indian Rulers and the Indian people that in (heir mutual interests they 
ought to establish representative and respoijsible government in the States 
themselves. 

I would like to say a word to the Rulers and with all humility, whatever 
their salutes may be, whatever the G. C. B.'s and G. C. I. E.’s and G. C. S. 
I.'s they get, there is no doubt whatever that so far as slavery is concerned 
they and we are equally slaves of the British Goveniroont. But there is one 
difference. Our chains are made of iron, their chains are made of gold but in 
both cases they are chains. But apart from history the parting kick adminis¬ 
tered by Lord Reading to H, E. H. the Nizam as to the relative position of the 
Nizam and his suzerain power, the treatment meted out to the Maharajas of 
Nabha and Bharatpur and the mandatory language used by more than one 
Viceroy to the Indian States ought to make those people realise that they are 
merely puppets, whose strings are being pulled from behind the screens by the 
British Resident or Political Agent at their Courts. I also want them to re¬ 
member that in the modern wave of democracy personal power ought to go 
the way autocratic personal power has gone. The Czar of All the Russians is 
no more. The Kaiser is no more. The King of England is there because 
he is King only in name and not in fact. (Cheers). Therefore these Maha¬ 
rajas, Rajas and Nawabs must realise that their only future and their only 
security rest upon the goodwill and affection of the people. I therefore ask 
them in all humility to establish Swaraj or full responsible government in 
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their own Indian States in order that they may have an honoured and 
honourable place for themselves in the future free and self-governing India. 

Secondly I appeal by means of this resolution to the people of the States 
themselves not any longer to be dumb driven cattle but to take a lesson 
from the leaves of the Indian National Congj’ess and go forth and fight by 
all constitutional and legitimate moans for their own rights as men in their 
States. This resolution is a symbol of comradeship and of support in the 
struggle which they may have to go through in the Indian States. May I 
in your hehalf and mine assure our fellow slaves in these Indian States, 
the blood of our blood, that we shall no longer watch them carry on an 
unequal struggle in their own States for Swaraj but that they would find us 
comrades in arms in their struggle. 

The last point I desire to make is that to-day in many Indian States there 
is not even the rule of Law, let alone representative or responsible govern¬ 
ment. There is no clear demarcation between the private purse of the 
chief and the public revenues of the State. The courts are more creatures 
of mere executive laws which are thrown aside by the whims or caprioes 
of the Euler or his favourites. If time is allowed I can give many instaoes 
of the freaks of the Eulers. All of you must have heard and some of you 
must have personally known these Eulers who with rare exceptions are 
petty tyrants and they ought to be told that they will have a future, if they 
put a curb voluntarily on their irresponsible power and bring themselves into 
line with constitutional monarchs wherever they exist in the world. So far 
as the Indian National Congress is concerned I am sure the Eulers will 
realise that they will find the loaders of the Indian people at least as friendly 
to them as the Govt, of India or the British Govt, if not more friendly. The 
Eulers have nothing to fear from us and ns the subject of an Indian State 
myself I am profoundly thankful to you that 3 ’ou have realised our sad 
plight and have come to our rescue. In return for that gesture we under¬ 
take on our behalf that wo shall be no parties to the manoeuvre which I 
know the British Government will make in order to fight with the Indian 
Princes on their side against Swaraj for India. We in the Indian States 
are not going to stand any such notisense. These are the main arguments 
which I desire to advance in favour of the proposition that this Congress 
should demand that; Indian States should adopt complete Eesponsible Govern¬ 
ment, I appeal to you to pass this resolution unanimously so that hereafter 
the subjects of the Indian States will find in the Indian National Congress 
the mother of their high hopes and aspirations even as we in British India 
find our own high hopes and aspirations. I have great pleasure in seconding 
the resolution and commending it to your acceptance. (Loud applause,) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

16. — Boycott of British Goods, 

Mr. Eajkumar CIIAKRAVAETHI of Bengal next moved the following 
resolution :— 

“This Congress while reaffirming the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee on the boycott of British goods, resolves that, with a view to make 
such boycott effective, Provincial Congress Committees be called upon to orga¬ 
nise boycott of selected British goods having regard to the conditions of each 
province.” 

In doing so he said that the partition of Bengal was the cause of a great 
agitation throughout India as a result of which a settled fact became un- 
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settled. It anybody entertained any doubt about the success of the present 
boycott agitation let him take a lesson from the historic years of 1906 and 
afterwards. The boycott of the British goods was necessary as an effective 
answer to the policy of economic exploitation which the British Govern¬ 
ment had been systematically following in this country for the last 160 years. 
It was also an answer to the British Government for the appointment of the 
Parliamentary Commission which was really a calculated affront to India 
and her peoples and which took away the right of self-determination which 
was their birthright; also to the ruthless policy of lawless law followed by 
the British bureaucrat in this country for the creation of many repressive 
measures like the Ordinance Act of 1926 and Regulation III of 1818 ; also 
to the illegal and unjust detention of more than a hundred Bengal 
Detenus rotting in different parts of the country, some behind the ironbars 
of the prison-house and others in the far-off jungle lands in the deltas of 
Bengal. The resolution was only a corollary to the resolution on indepen¬ 
dence already adopted. India must bo a self-sufficient and self-contained 
country, independent of all foreign and British goods as far as possible. 
They were all anxious for the attainment of self-government at an early date. 
After all the British had vested interests and they would like that the 
Indians should continue for ever as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Unless Indiana brought some sort of pressure upon the Government of a 
Nation of shopkeers they would not part with their vested interests. The 
moat effective way of bringing about that end was economic boycott. They 
had already passed a resolution regarding the boycott of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission. The two boycotts must go together and for that great sacrifice 
was needed on the part of patriotic Indians. No nation ever attained self- 
government without sacrifice of some sort. The boycott of British goods 
was one of the moans to achieve the ultimate end—Swaraj. With those 
words he commended the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Ilameed KHAN, in seconding the resolution, said that the 
Congress had resolved to declare independence as its goal. But that freedom 
would bo only a partial freedom unless and until they resolved to free their 
motherland communically also. Economic freedom could be attained by 
the boycott of British goods in a practical manner. If at the beginning 
the boycotted foreign goods were unnecessary and luxurious and if at the 
same time they encouraged Indian industries and articles manufactured in 
India necessary for their use, they could gradually boycott foreign goods 
completely including goods from Britain. Unfortunately the various Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees bad not given the matter the attention that it 
deserved and strenuous propaganda had not been carried in the various pro¬ 
vinces for the boycott of particular goods. The British Government had 
been heaping insult after insult upon his countrymen by keeping them in 
jails without trial and by sending out the Simon Commission without taking 
India into their confidence and giving them a chance to have their say in the 
deliberations of the commission. Because of this and because of the necessity 
to maintain their position as self-respecting people and as patriots who loved 
their country, the boycott of British goods was necessary. India wanted 
political and economic independence. Further every solf-rospeotiug nation 
should encourage its own industry. Let them look at Britain, Germany, 
America and Japan which imposed tariff duties to keep out goods mauufao- 
tured in other countries. Unless the average Britisher was made to feel the 
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serioua situation in India and unless his pocket was touched he would not 
realise that India did not want any longer to be under bondage. 

Mias Baridopadhyaya of Bengal in supporting the resolution said that 
a nation proud of her power of might ruled over a subject nation in such a 
manner as to disregard humanitarian considerations introducing lawlessness 
in the name of law and order, heaping insult on insult, disgrace upon disgrace. 
A subject nation had no other alternative than to retaliate with a mighty 
blow crumbling down the pride of the rulers to dust. The boycott of British 
goods was the only manner of retaliation which India could adopt against 
England. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Friends’ Messages. 

Mr. A. Raiigaswami Iyengar then announced that letters and messages 
of sympathy had been received from Lala Ilarikishen Lai of Lahore, Maha¬ 
raja of Mahmudabad (Lucknow), Mahomed Jamaitullah (Punjab), Messrs. 
Ghose, George Lansbury, Saklatwala, Barucha and Mahomed Yacoob. 

At the request of the audience the following message from Mr. Saklat¬ 
wala was read : 

Mr, Saklatwala’s Message. 

Dear comrades.—The might of tyrants holds me away from my countrymen. 
Many have tried this trick before, to save their ill-gotten Empires but no one yet 
has really succeeded. 

Yes, I can be shunned and held in exile only if you, my countrymen and 
countrywomen, shut your hearts against me and turn a deaf ear to my pleadings. 
If you receive me in your hearts, if you incorporate my suggestion in your deli¬ 
berations at this critical juncture of our struggle for our freedom and in the 
Cause of world peace I am as much in your midst as any other delegate. 

1 honestly held the view that the human being who stands reconciled to an 
imperialist bondage, who basks in the sunshine of foreign rule is responsible 
for many more evils in the world at large, than meiely for the degradation of 
his own country and his own people, 

British rule in India means our peoples’ perpetual starvation, ignorance, 
physical deterioranon and social backwardness, British rule in India means a 
standing curb on Egyjit, Iraq, Prussia and Afghanistan. 

British rule in India means an over-powering militarism by British that 
compels the rest of the world to weigh itself down under the cursed burden of 
armaments. 

British rule in India means the continual menace to the wages, to the work, 
and the live standard of the British masses, and an actual frustration of their 
Trade Union Righ s and Socialist aims. 

British rule :n India means a constant unseen war upon the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the masseii. in all the n.ations of Europe and America. 

If, by a magic touch, the British Empire were to be Soviatised and the con¬ 
quered races under her control set free, there would be not only real peace and 
prosperity for the liberated races, but there would be a sudden jump in the 
economic, social, political and cultural development of the human race. 

As a friend of Great Britain, aS an equal brother of the British, as of the 
Indian worker and peasant, I devote myself and appeal to all of you to devote 
yourselves to the great task of getting Britain to abandon Imperialism once 
and for ever. 

Pray, do not be led into merely raising protests against this act and that 
act and a hundred and one of the day to day grievances of a sorely tried people. 
What else is Imperialism but a crushing mill ? The prince and peasant must 
fall victims by turns, as you see a Nabha or a Nizam can be sacrificed to it as 
easily as the poorest of Akalis or Moplahs. Imperial prisons exempt no castes 
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or religions when a spirited person makes a stand ; a Subash Bose, a Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, a Sardar Karak Singh, a Manchersha Awari are all hateful to 
imperialist arrogance and latterly you must have seen that when at last—thanks 
to the teadiing of the communist movement—British boys like Allison or Spratt 
stand up for the rights of a people to be free the Imperialist ruler foigets the 
white man’s prestige and is ready to wreck vengeance upon his own ‘ jat bhai’. 

Let us rise above wailing over pain endured by individual sufferers. 

British Imperialism is a destined factor in the rise and fall of modern 
capitalism ; it was conceived as an economic power and it has grown up to be 
an economic evil. 

We who have led in the van with a purely political concentratipn have 
proved too feeble for the task. Awaken our working masses, organise our 
teeming peasants, take these myriads of India’s toiling children right inside our 
national organisation by direct affiliation, discipline them within their Trade 
Unions and within an All-India Workers’ and Peasants’ Party for direct 
economic passive resistance that can dry up the sources of imperial power and 
prosperity. 

Organise our youths of both sexes from the age of lo into a large All-India 
Young Comrades’ League, and without scorn for their youthfulness affiliate them 
also with the Congress. 

Now is the time for a genuine nation-wide boycott movement, not of a 
picturesque political kind but of an economic character that will everlastingly 
Impress upon the ruling caste that a Royal Commission which goes out to sow 
fresh power may bring back a harvest of disaster. If the British Labour Party 
have declined to respect the declared wishes of India’s representatives and the 
Indian Trade Union Congress and have become partners in the Imperial game 
of the capitalist rulers of the British Empire the responsibility is theirs of 
making the workers of Britain share in the penalties of a severe economic boy¬ 
cott. Do let me appeal to you to avoid the mistakes of the past and to take a 
more courageous and scientific line of action. 

In the first place do not try to declare a boycott of all foreign goods, but 
let us be honest and voluntarily avoid contact with British goods. To keep out 
of India all foreign goods in the present stage of our development is impracti¬ 
cable in national economies. I3ut it is impossible to demand and obtain foreign 
goods from other nations to substitute goods of British origin at least as long 
as the representatives of British labour insist upon sitting on this Royal Com¬ 
mission. Then again do not fail to enlist the assistance of the working class 
as by mere dependence upon its commercial and educated Section no nation 
carries its ideals to success. Indian dock-workers, transport workers, carters, 
clerks and all should refuse all contact with goods of British origin. When you 
have done all this you have taken action only against a part of commercial im¬ 
perialism. One of the main objects of Imperialism is transplantation of British 
interests into India, and in the economic and unjust enrichment of British capitalist 
these transplanted activities play a bigger part than exports of goods from Britain. 
Any scientific ostracism of the interests of British capitalism is impossible unless 
effective measures are adopted to refuse contact with the economic interests of 
British capitalist representatives in India. Let Imperialism take care of itself 
politically or legislatively, it has no right to demand economic co-operation from 
the conquered. We are legally and constitutionally entitled to refuse com¬ 
mercial and industrial co-operation and hospitality to those who are only out to 
abuse both. 

Let the present Indian National Congress concentrate itself on large and 
fundanjental issues instead of discussing details of every-day grievances. Ap¬ 
point your All-India Congress Committee on a specially larger scale so that men 
and women of talent and power can function unceasingly in towns, taluks, and 
villages and can carry out your national schemes with the full support and co¬ 
operation of our workers and peasants. 

Let me pray you in the end not to minimise the difficulty of our task; the 
problem is not merely an Indian problem, not a problem of foreign ministers or 
officials ruling India, it is a world problem, it is the problem of freeing all 
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humanity from a militarist civilisation that it may build a new era of genuine 
equality, fraternity and liberty. Do not therefore conclude your sittings without 
adopting adequate measures and without creating necessary machinery for your 
co-operaiion vrith the workers of all nationalities who are struggling to attain 
the same end. 

_ With ray heartiest good wishes and trusting in your efforts to get me back 
in your midst as soon as possible despite the cunning and stupid attempts to 
exile me, I remain, yours, Saklatvala. 

17. —Swaraj Constitution. 

Mr. Jamnad is M, MEHTA next moved the following resolution ; 

" Having regard to the general desire of all political parties in the country 
to unite together in settling a Swaraj constitution and having considered the 
various drafts submitted to it and the various suggestions received in reply to 
the Working Committee’s circular, this Congress authorises the Working Com¬ 
mittee, which shall have power to co-opt, to confer with similar committees to be 
appointed by other organisations political, labour, commercial and communal, 
in the country and to draft a Swaraj Constitution for India, on the basis of a 
declaration of rights and to place the same for consideration and approval before 
a special convention to be convened in Delhi not later than March consisting 
of the All.India Congress Committee and the leaders and representatives of the 
other organisations above mentioned and elected members of the Central and 
Provincial legislatures.’’ 

In moving (he resolution he said that the question of drafting the 
Swaraj Constitution should not be left to the Simon Commission or to any 
creature of the British Parliament because at present there was no greater 
enemy to the progress and peace of the world than England as could bo seen 
from the condition of things in India and elsewhere. After the war England 
was the only country which remained the most autocratic and the most 
grasping country in the world. Britain under the guise of bringing peace 
wanted to exploit innocent people, There were other countries who acted 
like Britain. They professed to be Christians, they prayed on their knees 
on Sundays and preyed on their neighbours on the rest of the days. The 
British Government were ignorant of the condition of things in India. Even 
the undor-Secretary of State for India did not know the real condition of 
things in India for he was reported to have said that the drafting of the 
constitution should not be left to the politically-minded people representing 
20 lakhs of votes. Everybody who knew anything of the Indian constitu¬ 
tion knew very well that it was not 20 lakhs of votes but 6 millions. Then 
again he was reported to have stated that the Indians should not be allowed 
to have a hand in the drafting of the constitution because in South India 
there was so much bitterness between the Mahomedans and the Hindus. 
They were ail aware that such a bitterness existed only in Northern India. 
Perhaps Biarl Winterton did uot knew what was Southern India and what 
was Northern India. Years ago a countrymen of Earl Winterton wrote a 
novel in which he stated that Bombay was situated in the Bay of Bengal. 
Eai'l Winterton was certainly an improvement on that novelist. After 
referring to other instances of the ignorance of Earl Winterton of the real 
condition of things in India, he said that the Congress having passed the 
independence resolution it must now proceed to draft a Swaraj Constitution. 
Such a constitution could be decided upon by the deliberations of a committee 
representing the various political parties in the country—Liberals, Moderates, 
Muslim Leagues, etc. The draft constitution should bo presented to the 
country for the political education of the masses and the classes. If England 
53 
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had some element of wisdom she would take the last chance of improving 
the situation. 

Dr. Varadarajulu NAIDU in seconding the resolution said that the 
British Government had taken advantage of the existing dissensions in the 
country to advance the date of the appointment of the Commission. But 
they had by their resolutions during the past two days shown clearly that 
there was absolutely no difference between them in regard to their political 
demands. They had before them a number of Swaraj Constitutions pre¬ 
pared by leaders, and it was necessary that they should be examined by the 
Working Committee and a Swaraj scheme prepared in conformity with the 
resolution passed yesterday by the Congress that their goal was complete 
national independence. 

After some more speeches the resolution was declared carried, two 
voting against it. 

18.—Delegate’s Pee. I 

Mr. A. Eangaswami lYENGER, General Secretary of the Congress, 
moved that in Article 11 dealing with delegate’s ioe, Rs. 6 be substituted for 
rupee one. The motion was put and lost. 

19,—Member’s Subscription. 

Mr, A. Eangaswami IYENGAR next moved that the annual subscrip¬ 
tion of every member of the All-India Congress Committee be Rs. 10 and 
said that the very attenuated condition of the Congress funds was the reason 
for fixing the annual subsoription of an A. I. C. C. member at Rs. 10. 

The resolution was carried. 

20 & 21.—Other Resolutions. 

The President, in concluding the session, spoke as follows; — 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen.—Now I have got to place 
before you a few formal resolutions. The first one is that relating to the 
retiring Secretary. The resolution reads thus ;— 

“ This Congress places on record its great appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Mr. A. Rangaawami Iyengar and Mr. V. J. Pate], as 
the General Secretaries for 1927.” 1 am sure you will all carry this 

unanimously. I hope there is no opposition to this. 

Now the next resolution relates to office-bearers for the year 1928. 
“ This Congress appoints the following office-bearers for the coming year : 
(l) Shuaib Quereshi, (2) Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru and (3) Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose as the General Secretaries. Then the two Treasures : (l) Jamnalal 
Bajal and (2) Reva Shanker Jagjivan Javeri.’’ Now I hope you will also 
carry this resolution unanimosly. 

The resolutions were put to vote and carried amidst acclamation, there 
being not a single dissentient. 

22 .—Venue of the Next Session, 

The third resolution which I ought to place before you is that which 
relates to the venue of the next Congress. The resolution runs as follows :_ 

“ This Congress resolves that its next session be held in Calcutta.” 

This was also carried unanimously amidst loud cheers and applause. 

Dr. Ansari’s Concluding Speech, 

The President, Dr. Ansari, in conclusion, said :—Brother Delegates, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—Before this memorable session of the 42nd Indian 
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National Congress is closodi I wish to say a few words for the great con¬ 
sideration, for the great assistance and for the wonderful warmth of reception 
which Madras and my brother delegates have given me. Gentlemen, I wish 
to remind you that in this session you have carried through some very 
important resolutions. The most important one to my mind related to the 
Hindu'Musliin relations. I have already told you that you have not only 
laid the foondution of Swaraj, but you have almost won it. The next 
important ruisolution that you Lave carried relates to the boycott of the 
Simon Commi issioti. I am sure if we all work unitedly, we shall not only 
gain ouv immediate objective but we shall be very near our goal of attaining 
Swaraj. Tbo third important resolution that you have carried—just passed— 
is that which relates to the Constitution. You have not only got to boycott 
this Simon Commission but you have got to prepare the constitution and 
you have to place that constitution for your future guidance and for the 
information of the entire world including the British nation—that is your 
ideal and that is what you want. 

Gentlomon, you would see that in the next year you have got to do 
very strenuous work, very hard work if you really wish to succeed. It ii 
not sufficient that we should pass resolutions and then forget all about them 
when we go buck home and to our various provinces. I would appeal to 
you all, gentlemen, that when you leave Madras or rather when you leave 
this pandal you will vow that these resolutions which you have carried you 
are going not only to carry but you are going to act up to them and going to 
make a success of them. 

Gentlemen, before I close, I wish to say a few words of gratitude to 
Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar, the Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
to the Secretaries and all his co-workers who have worked so hard and 
who have really made this Congress so very successful, so very comfortable 
and so wonderfully boautiiul. I wish also to thank Mr. Rajaram Pandya, 
Captain of the volunteers. I wish to thank his assistants, namely, the Vice- 
Captains, and above all, I wish to thank most cordially the rank and file of 
the volunteer brethreti. It is really these young men who are the hopes of 
the country. It is really they who will boar the brunt and I know that 
these young men had been working hard day and night. They have really 
withstood the burden of the work. I owe a very deep debt of gratitude 
to them for having so loyally, so steadfastly, so generously given their time 
and labour in the service of their country. (Loud applause and cheers.) 

Before I close 1 will only say one word about your great citizen, I mean 
Srijut S, Srinivasa Iyengar. I know he is the pivot on which the whole 
system in this city, at least relating to the political life of this province 
resolves. But lor his wonderful personality I know half the work would 
not be done. I wish to thank him on your behalf and on my behalf and I 
pray that many years would be given him to serve his Motherland in the 
way in which ho had been doing. 

Before I close, ladies and gentlemen, I wish to appeal to you for the 
cause which I arrt sure you would most liberally support and that is the 
Bengal Detenus Fund. Gentlemen, I have already told you in my address 
the deplorable condition in which they are rotting away in their exile and 
internment. 1 appeal to you as patriots, as Indians, to help those brothers 
of yours who are suffering to-day only because they love their motherland 
too dearly. 
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And before I close I wish to thank Mrs. Lakshmipatbi and Mrs. Kama* 
ladevi Chatopadhaya and also the rank and file of the Lady Volunteers. 
Gentlemen, it is only when our women take to come out and help us in the 
cause of the Motherland that India will become absolutely irresistible. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not wish to delay any longer and I want 
to thank you cordially for your generous hospitality and for the warmth 
with which you have always received me. It would be one of the most 
cherished moments of my life and I shall always remember Madras for its 
hospitality and its generosity. (Loud and continued applause.) 

Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar, the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
then rose to express his vote of thanks in the following words; 

Fellow-delegates and friends-.—While welcoming you on the opening 
day of this session I congratulated you on the choice of the President. I 
am now happy to say that your expectations and aims have been amply 
.fustified in the last two or three days. You have seen how tactfully, how 
ably, in what a businesslike manner our President has conducted the deli¬ 
berations of our assembly. I am sure that this year which has begun well 
with this momentous session of the Congress under the distinguished leader¬ 
ship of our President will be a memorable year in the history of our struggle 
for freedom, I shall not be justified in making a long speech in this business¬ 
like session. On behalf of the Reception Committee I propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to our President, to the delegates and distinguished leaders 
who have made it convenient to attend the Congress and help us in our 
deliberations. I am sure that amongst the many important resolutions that 
we have passed in this session we may congratulate ourselves that we have 
unanimously passed three most important resolutions, the one on National 
Independence, the second on the Boycott of the Simon Commission and the 
third on the Hindu-Muslim Unity. In arriving at this conclusion I must 
oongralulate our tried leaders, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Moulana Mahomed Ali and others. Friends, it is not enough 
that we have passed these resolutiois, I hope you will carry this message 
with you when you go back from Madras and broadcast this message to every 
village in your province. 

I have to confess that the Reception Committee has not done what 
all it ought to have done. I know our President in concluding this session 
has pa'd a great tribute to the work of the Reception Committee and my 
humble self. I may say at once that this spectacular part of the arrangement 
may bo all very good. But I am conscious of our own imperfections and 
I am conscious that we have not done all that we ought to have done for 
the comforts of our delegates. We have no excuse for such a weakness. 
But now I appeal to my brother delegates and sisters to forgive us for our 
shortcomings. I would also propose a vote of thanks to all other parties 
who have re-.ponded to our invitation. I hope this would pave the way 
for the union of all the parties with a view to present a united front to our 
enemies. With these words I appeal to you, ladies and gentlemen, to carry 
this reaolut’on of thanks with acclamation. 

Thus ended the great and memorable session of the 42 Indian National 
Congress. 



The All-India Liberal Federation. 

BOMBAY—27TH DECEMBER 1927. 

The Welcome Address. 

The tenth session of the All-India National Liberal Federation opened 
at Bombay on the 27th Deoember 1927 before a very large gathering of dele¬ 
gates and visitors. 

Weleowing the Federation to the City of its birth. Sir Chimanial SETALVAt) eald, 
to-day they were meeting under very exceptional circumstances. The ■whole country had 
been moved in a manner it had never been moved before and a feeling of solidarity and 
unity in uph- Iding the national self-respect and national rights had exhibited itself 
in a Doavvolloue manner. The announcement of the Statutory Commission had evoked 
throughout the country deep and universal dissatisfaction and people of all shades of 
political opinion had oompraised their protest. 

Sir Cliimatilal strongly oiitioised the composition of the Commission and said that tha 
Secretary of State fur India must indeed have a desperate case to support when he was 
driven to arguiitg that the flamers of the Government of India Act of 1919 bad in their 
minds the appointment of a purely Parliamentary Commission altliofgh the Section as 
worded did not impose any such restriction. 

Referring to the proposal to constitute committees of legislatures Sir Chimanial 
uttered a note ot warning against being carried away by suggestions and pious hopes of 
Labour Leaders or by the honeyed words used by the Prime Minister that Indiana would 
be approached as friends and equals. 

In the scheme there was nothing conceded to Indian logislaturcs, declared Sir 
Chimanial, beyond what would be perfectly open to them to do without the schema 
mentioning it. The h gislatures or their committees had no more status and no more 
power than that of submitting their views like any other witness, which could be accepted 
or rejected. Fun her, all freedom which Sir John Simon and his colleagues couid give 
would only be to ibcralise the procedure as much as they could but not create equal status 
or confer equal rights on the committee of the Indian Legislature. 

This being the real nature of the association offered to India in the work ot deter¬ 
mining her political future, Sir Chimanial asketi, could India with any self-respect agree 
to accept the position offered to her ? It was for the Federation, speaking for the Liberal 
Party to give the answer but he suggested that it should bean emphatic negative. Their 
position was plain. The scheme as announced was unacci ptable and they could not take 
any part in it. If fresh proposals or moililications were made they were prepared to 
consider them with an open mind. They had raised their voice in warning and the res¬ 
ponsibility lay heavily on the Government, They had to make up their minds and tha 
quicker they did it the better to retrace their steps and rectify the great blunder they had 
committed or to persist in their mistaken course and work an everlasting barm both to 
India and to England. 

Sir Sivaswami's Tribute to the Presidont-Eloot. 

After the welcome address Sir Sivsswami Iyer, proposing Sir Tcj 
Bahadur Sapru to the chair, said it was only necessary to remind the gather¬ 
ing, not inform them, of the many great personal qualities and achievements 
as a public man of their President-elect. His public spirit, sterling inde¬ 
pendence of character and his quality of talking straight to the enemy at tha 
gate made him the man they require at this juncture. 

Sir M. V. JOSlil. seconding the proposal, thought the party could no^ 
get wiser guidance thati from Sir Tej Bahadur who was the speaker’s idea* 
of what a sturdy Liberal should be. By accepting him as the President 
they would show to the country that they had not deflected from Liberal and 
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coDstructioiial methods. The proposal having been duly supported by 
Messrs. Desai and Hridayanath Kunzru, Sir Tej Bahadur took the chair 
amidst cheers and delivered his address. The following is the text:— 


The P r e I i d e n t i a i Address. 

In the course of his speech Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru discussed threadbare 
all the points of the coming Statutory Commission. At the outest he remarked 
that though they had declared their opinions on it on their own responsi¬ 
bility, it was for the Party now which had met together for the first time since 
the Viceregal announcement, to declare its opinion in its collective capacity. 
For nearly six months, he continued, before this historic commencement, 
speculation was rife as to its character and composition and the Anglo- 
Indian press and publicists with only two solitary exceptions predicted the 
absolute exclusion of Indians on its panel. It was surely remarkable that 
they should have some months ago, so vividly anticipated the decision of the 
Government. When surprise was expressed at what was supposed to be a 
premature disclosure of the names of the members. Lord Birkenhead had to 
confess that he had to take into confidence a large number of persons in 
England and invite their opinion. Whether similarly a large number of 
Europeans in India were also taken into confidence and whether their counsel 
was invited could be very well understood from the above circumstances. How¬ 
ever, when this was going on behind the scene he, writing to the Press so far 
back as June last, gave a note of warning to the Government that an exclusively 
Parliamentary Commission with no Indian element could make no appeal to 
any section of the Indian opinion and would not carry with it Indian confidence 
and support. 

The Rubicon Crossed. 

Continuing he said “During my recent visit to England—short as my stay 
was there—it became abundantly plain to me that the mind of government had 
already been made up ; that India could not hope for any support for its view¬ 
point from the Conservatives of the Liberals and that, at any rate, so far as some 
of the Labour leaders were concerned they had placed serious limitations upon 
their liberty of action. The English Press could not or would not tolerate the 
expression of a different opinion on the subject and when in a leading article 
the ‘ Times ’ wrote that the personnel of the Statutory Commission must be ex¬ 
clusively British it left no room in my mind that the Rubicon had been crossed. 
The fiat had gone forth and it could no longer be revoked. 

“ It is impossible to believe that an all-wise and far-seeing government could 
not or would not anticipate the repercussions of such a policy on Indian mind. 
No doubt it reconciled itself to its decision in the hope and belief that the out¬ 
burst of indignation and discontent in India would be a short-lived one, that the 
Swarajists were more interested in nursing grievances than in having them 
removed and that therefore they could easily be disposed of as the irreconcilables 
in Indian politics ; that the Liberals would be amenable to “ipso facto” reason¬ 
ing and persuation ; that at any cost they were not a serious factor in Indian 
politics; that the cleavage between the Hindus and the Mohammedans was so 
wide that even under the pressure of common grievance they could not join hands 
and, lastly, there weje the depressed classes who were bound to raise their 
piteous cry for protection against the evil designs of the more powerful upper 
classes and that it was clearly the duty of government to firmly refuse to listen 
to the demand for Indian representation and to do their duty by the weak and 
the oppressed. 

“ It was apparently in such circumstances and under the influence of such 
i deas that this Commission was conceived. Small wonder then if the announce¬ 
ment of the appointment of this Commission has instead of giving rise to a spirit 
of hopefulness and confidence aroused the strongest feelings on such a large 
scale and in such different quarters. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Why the Commission has been Anticipated. 

“ It is interesting to note the reasons for the appointment of this Commission 
at this particular time. “ So long as the unwise counsels of political non-co- 
operation prevailed,” thus runs the statement in His Excellency’s announcement 
of November 8th, “ it was evident that the conditions required for calm appraise¬ 
ment of the complicated constitutional problem were lacking, and that an earlier 
enquiry would have been likely only to crystalire in opposition two points of 
view, between which it must be the aim and the duty of statesmanship to effect 
a reconciliation. But there have been signs latterly that while those who have 
been foremost in advancing the claims of India to full self-government have in 
no way abandoned the principles they have felt it their duty to assert, yet there 
is in rnany quarters a greater disposition to deal with the actual facts of the 
situation and to appreciate what I believe to be most indubitably true, namely 
that the differences which exist on these matters are differences of method or 
pace and not differences of principle or disagreements as to the goal which we 
all alike desire to reach”. 

“ I desire to speak of His Excellency with the utmost possible respect but I 
venture to think that the differences of method or pace are apt at times to be 

not less important than differences of principle and that if a calm appraisement 

of a complicated constitutional problem could not be made so long as the unwise 
counsels of political non-co-operation prevailed there seems to be scarcely any 
justification for the hope that this task could be achieved by penalising co-opera¬ 
tion, for I maintain (hat non-co-operators who have co-operated during the last 

few years and co-operators who have always co-operated cannot legitimately 
feel proud of a situation which compels them to realize that in a conflict that 
may arise between the European view of method and pace and the Indian view 
of method and p.ice the former must necessarily prevail and the latter can only 
claim to be sane and reasonable if it is prepared to accept the former. Another 
reason assigned for the anticipation of the date of this Commission is that the 
Legislative Assembly lias passed five resolutions calling for the appointment of 
a Commission. Lord Wintenon was repeatedly challenged in the House of 
Commons to produce those resolutions but he simply fenced with challenge. The 
fact is that the Assembly has never asked lor such a Commission, though it 
has repeatedly urged its views on the question of advance. Not only Col. 
Wedgood but several other members of the Labour Party have correctly ex¬ 
pressed our view that the appointment of such a Commission at a time when 
public opinion in England about India has been poisoned by the publication of 
‘Mother India’ was to say the least not playing the game. There is need for 
some more convincing reason for this sudden fit of responsiveness on the part of 
government. 

Birkenhead’s Piea. 

‘‘I shall not ask you to examine carefully the reasons for the exclusion of 

Indians from this Commission and the nature of the palliatives that have been 
adopted in the shape of committees. One reason which has been assigned for the 
appointment of a purely Parliamentary Commission is “that the framers of the 
original and determining Act, when they spoke of the Commission, contemplated 
a Parliamentary Commission. It is true that they did not so state in terms but 

I (that is to say Lord Birkenhead) draw the inference that they did not so slate 

it because they thought it so obvious.” He then appealed to Lord Chelmsford 
and the latter observed : “He was deeply committed to the belief that the enquiry 
should be through the medium of a Parliamentary Commission.” ^ 

“ The point scarcely requires any further labouring. The Secretary of State 
Speaking as a constitutional lawyer, has conceded that the framers of the Act 
did not in terms state that the Commission to be appointed under this section 
was to be a purely Parliamentary Commission, that is to say a Commission con¬ 
sisting of members of Parliament only, but he has drawn the inference that they 
did not state so because it was so obvious. The difficulty of any lawyer contro¬ 
verting an interpretation like this by a lawyer of the eminence,of Lord Birkenhead 
who has occupied the highest judicial position in the Empire would be at any 
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time very great. But still I make bold to say that an interpretation of an Act, 
founded upon the belief as to the intention of its framer, on the floor of a political 
body is not the same as its interpretation in a court of law. At any rate, so far 
as this constitutional argument is concerned, no one ever heard of it until Lord 
Birkenhead put it forward with all the authority attaching to his name. We 
Indians are entitled to take our stand upon the plain words of the statute.^ We 
were no parties to the beliefs which might have been entertained as to the inten¬ 
tions of the framers of the Act in high quarters and I venture to think that if 
this view had been put forward bluntly in the year 1919 many of us would have 
had even at that time to revise our attitude. The credit for giving a rude shock 
to the political faith of us Liberals must undoubtedly belong to Lord Birkenhead. 

Political Reasons. 

"I shall now leave the constitutional reasons and ask your attention for a 
little while to the political reasons. Lord Birkenhead took shelter behind the 
speech of Mr. Goswami in which he is reported to have said that there was no 
organization which could speak in the name of the Hindu community. Now, I 
do not know what Mr. Goswami really meant by it. But I cannot understand 
that an all-knowing Secretary of State and a vigilant India Office can be unaware 
of the existence of a Hindu organization which has not been particularly inarti¬ 
culate or inactive during the last few years. 1 believe there are scores of Hindus 
who without being members of the Hindu Mahasabha could have adequately pro¬ 
tected Hindu interests but I cannot understand how Government would have 
Sacrificed the Hindu cause by selecting a representative of the Hindus from 
among the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha nor can I understand that the task 
of selecting a non-Brahman Hindu or a Sikh was equally impossible. As regards 
the depressed classes whose condition Lord Birkenhead describes to be “terrible 
and poignant,” was it wholly impossible to select some one to represent them ? 
And here let me point out to you that the portion in which he deals with the 
depressed classes scarcely reads like the speech of a statesman bent on the high 
purpose of unifying a distracted India, of elevating those who deserves to be 
uplifted from their fallen condition. It reads like a sensational paragraph from 
a certain class of newspapers in India or in England or a page from a book of 
a cold weather tourist. 

“ It may suit the purposes of our critics to exploit the misfortunes or the de¬ 
graded condition of the depressed classes in relation to a definite political issue, 
but they cannot feel proud of their record of work in the amelioration of the 
condition of these classes until the commencement of the reforms. If the Secre¬ 
tary of State was solicitous of the depressed classes and the aborigines he was 
equally solicitous of the Indian Civil Service which has a deep-rooted interest 
in India, and he argued that “ if you admitted other Parliamentary representa¬ 
tives you could not exclude members of the Indian Civil Service.” Now it might 
be that a Commission of 18 or 20 people would be very vnwieldy but one cannot 
understand why a Commission of 12 could not be fairly representative of all 
sections of the people and why it could not be trusted to deal with the problem in 
a spirit of reasonableness. 

Nothing to be Proud of. 

“It is said that an unwieldy Commission of 18 or 20 and “a fortiori” of u 
could not have produced an unanimous report. “There may not be an unanimous 
report now” said Lord Birkenhead, “but at any rate we shall have a report which 
proceeds upon the same general point of view and principle.” He was afraid 
that there would be a very strong partizan Hindu report, a very strong Muslim 
report, and 3 or 4 other dissenting reports from various sections deeply interested 
in the decisions which are taken and that Parliament could not be assisted by 
disclosure of dissenting views of this kind. For arguments like these I say in 
all humility that there ts only one word—they are the arguments of an advocate, 
not the arguments of a statesman. The one immediate effect of arguments of 
this character must be to give an impetus to class consciousness and to stimulate 
those differences which it should be the object of the statesman to allay, and if 
possible, to eradicate. If it_ is really be the fact that the position in India is so 
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hopeless as the Secretary of State in the House of Lords and Lord Winterton 
in the House of Commons have made it out to be, then in the name of common- 
sense and lairness I ask what is the good of appointing a Commission ? Why 
entertain any talk of Reforms? Why not then follow the advice of a distinguished 
member of the European community in Calcutta who had the frankness and 
courage to say not many days ago that “the time had come for the Viceroy to sit 
down with his selected district officers who knew the real people of India and 
evolve a decent system for governing the country forgetting all democracy and 
all such discredited systems.” 

The Scheme of the Commission. 

“ Now let me draw your attention to the scheme of Commission. The Com¬ 
mission, as you all know, is to consist of seven members including its chairman 
who represents the Liberal Party, There are two representatives of Labour and 
four representatives of the Conservatives. I do not wish to say anything in my 
own words of the personnel of the Commission, I shall venture to quote on this 
point what the London “Times” wrote in one of its leading articles. “What has 
presumably happened” says the “Times, “is that the Government have found it 
impossible in practice to divert from England any of those leaders on whose 
presence the complexion of the future Parliament may be thought to depend. 
And for the mriment and in view of the character of the Commission as “rap¬ 
porteurs" (in the Geneva phrase and not as constitution makers) the absence of 
the political leaders may not be altogether a disadvantage. All that is a little 
surprising in the circumstances is that none of the recognized front bench leaders, 
either Conservative or Labour, should have seized the opportunity to take part 
in an enquiry so incomparably more attractive and more far-reaching in its conse¬ 
quences than the common round of politics in England. The fact that the rank 
and file of the Commission are composed, broadly speaking, “of men in the 
second flight” (the quotations are mine) has the further effect of adding greatly 
both to the responsibilities of the Chairnaan and to his reputation for self-sacri¬ 
ficing public service.” 

No Men of Ideas. 

“ Bluntly put, barring Sir John Simon who is undoubtedly a front rank states¬ 
man, England could not spare for this great mission any of the first rate men and 
India must go content with men in the second flight. This is the value that is 
attached to this great mission. We are asked to console ourselves with the 
belief that “a body of men who can concentrate on this task without too much 
pre-occupation with the next general election is likely to be more valuable than a 
constellation of disiraced stars. The capacity to work as a team is certainly 
mote important than individual brilliance.” In other words men of ideas are at 
a discount. The obsession for an unanimous report or a nearly unanimous report 
makes it incumbent that the men to be appointed must be what are called safe 
men who must be prepared to be guided by their Chairman, and must not allow 
their own individual ideas to interfere with their utility as a team. The irony of 
it is that we are invited to rejoice in such a team and to believe that these six 
worthies in the “second flight” can take good care of the present interests and 
of the future of tltree-hundied millions of this country. 

Committee’s Status. 

“It is our purpose’! said Lord Birkenhead, “that the Commission, when it 
visits India, should establish contact with the committee appointed for that pur¬ 
pose by the Central Legislature.” Hut what is going to be the function of this 
committee ! Here again let me quote the Secretary of State. “It has been most 
irrationally assumed”, said Lord Birkenhead, “that they are merely to appear as a 
witness before the Commission. This is not the case. They are invited in a 
spirit of great s ncerity to co-operate as colleagues with the Commission. It is 
contemplated thai ihey shall prepare, in advance of the Commission’s arrival, or 
if they find themselves within that limited period unable to do it, a year later, 
their own proposals and come before the Commission and Say, “these are our 
suggestions.” We claim and they claim that the West cannot devise a constitu- 

54 
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tion for the East, that you cannot put eastern wine into western bottles. Well, 
if there be behind that claim, and I do not doubt it, the sincerity of real feeling, 
we afford them an opportunity of confronting our Commission with their own 
proposals, which can be analysed and criticised and can be accepted or rejected 
after that analysis and criticism. 

“ Further on we are told that “the Commission well develop in its activities and 
while they will retain contact with the committee of the Central Legislature as long 
as their deliberations extend to matters with which the Central Legislature is prin¬ 
cipally concerned, they will temporarily lose contact when they are journeying the 
provinces, but even here they will not be deprived of the constant refreshment of 
Indian opinion, for it js proposed—I see no recognition of this fact in any of the 
Indian papers—than in every province in which they journey there will be created 
committees of the Provincial Legislatures which will discharge the same consul¬ 
tative function with the Commission as is discharged at the centre of the Govern- 
inent by the committee of the Central Legislature. At no point, therefore, will 
* f • of the Indian Legislatures be deprived of an opportunity 

of influencing the views of the Commission.” 

“ Let us pause here and ask what alt this comes to. Stripped of all superfluous 
verbiage it comes to nothing more than this that the Central Legislature will be 
asked to appoint a committee to prepare their own proposals and to place them 
before the Comniission. Hitherto in the passages that I have quoted above there 
Is not even an indication that these committees will take part in the examination 
of witnesses or documents or that they will be at liberty even to submit any 
report. They are to place their proposals and try to persuade the Commission 
to accept them which will anaylse and criticise those proposals and in the end 
tnay accept or reject them. They cannot vote at any stage of their contact with 
the Commission, They are simply there to plead, to persuade, to urge and then 
yet we are told that these committees will be the colleagues 
Of the Commission. _ If an advocate can be a colleague of a Judge, if a person 
who is put on his trial can be the colleague of a jury then no doubt those com¬ 
mittees will be the colleagues of the Commission. 

Macdonald Eloquence. 

" It was left to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the leader of the opposition, to wax 

eloquent about the scope of these committees. He talked about the Indian 
Legislative Assembly as the Parliament of India and at one place in his speech 
ne observed that the Parliament of England was saying to the Parliament of 
India we are going to regard you as the representative of Indian opinion, we are 
going to recognize you as having an authority, sanction and position like unto 
our own in your country and when we want to know what is going to be the 
constitution of India in futuie, when we want to know what the opinion of political 
India IS, we appoint a Commission, you appoint a similar body and the two Com¬ 
missions working together in harmonious co-operation with each other are going 
to repwt to the House of Commons what the lines of the new constitution should 
be. This he says is not insulting to India but paying her the greatest com- 


I should have thought after this eloquent description of the position that 
tne Indian committees would really occupy a position of equality and would in 
truth be able to submit a report to the House of Commons, but the rhetoric of 
tins passage begins to appear in its true proportions when we read another 
portion of his speech towards the end. For later on Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
Pimself observed, “his position and he thought the position of his friends was the 
quite sound constitutional position so far as the House of Commons was con¬ 
cerned, that they could not give the Commission of the Indian Legislature any 
right to make a report.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald then argues that the Indian 
committee was not our Commission and we were not responsible for it. It was 
not responsible to us and, therefore, what objection was there to letting it be 
known that as far as the Indian Commission was concerned it could make a 
report as it liked and it could refrain from making a report if it liked. The body 
from which it owed us origin could deal with that report with exactly the same 
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freedom as we would deal with our own report.” He flattered himself with the 
belief that “if that position was known another large rock of suspicion would be 
removed.” 

“Now it may be asked what is all this if it is not absolutely confounding 
eloquence. The Indian committee may report to its own Legislature and _iu 
Legislature can deal with its report exactly with the same freedom as Parlia¬ 
ment will deal with he report of “ its Commission.” But is not Parliament the 
ultimate author ity and what is the good O' the Indian Legislature enjoying the 
liberty of dealing with the report of its own committee when it knows that jt* 
decisions are to be of no greater value than mere proposals and that its 
report can not have the same constitutional authority attaching to it aS will belong 
to the report of the Commission in the eyes of Parliament. 

Legislature’s Status. 

"I have quoted these distinguished statesmen at length only because I am 
anxious to avoid any misunderstanding of their position. But I Cannot help 
feeling that they were either carried away by their own eloquence or they felt 
that the assurances of equality couched in appealing terms and flattering aS 
they are to our vanity will he sufficient to allay our fears and to assuage _OUr 
feelings. Hitherto it has been customary with English statesmen to repudiate 
any claim on the part of the Indian Legislature representing as it does about a 
per cent of the population that it can speak for the teeming millions of India. 
Now a superficial view of Mr. MacDonald’s speech and the speeches of some 
Other statesmen would make us believe that they have at last discovered what 
was not hitherto so obvious to them that the Indian Legislature can truly be 
said to represent the teeming millions of India. The fact of the matter is that 
when once you cl isely examine these speeches the conviction is forced on you 
that having decided to take this step His Majesty’s Government and the states¬ 
men of the other parties could only defend that position by an exuberance of 
language. 

Another Palliative. 

“ There is yet another palliative provided and we are asked to reconcile our¬ 
selves to this scheme by remembering that at the next stage “ after the Commis¬ 
sion has presented its report, the proposals of the Government on it will be Sent, 
according to precedent, to both the Houses of Parliament.” I have a distinct re¬ 
collection of the work of the Joint Select Committee in the year 1919. I was 
examined by it and so were many other Indian friends of mine. Constitutionally 
the creation of such a committee is perfectly understandable and defensible, but 
constitutionally again I ask how is it possible for any Indian delegation whether 
of the committees of the Indian Legislatures or any other class of persons to 
claim equality with the select committee of Parliament or to share responsibility 
with that select committee? Let not, therefore, the Indian position be mis¬ 
understood. At any rate the position of our party is and has been that while 
constitutionally the ultimate decision lies with Parliament there is nothing in 
the Act to prevent Parliament from taking in Indians into the Statutory Com¬ 
mission and giving them the right of participating in the recommendations of 
that Commission. A true spirit of co-operation and broad-minded statesmanship 
required that Indians should have been taken into the Commission and the 
creation of this cumbrous machinery of committees with all bombastic claims for 
its equality can be no substitute either for a mixed commission or for a real 
Round Table Ctvnfercnce. 

Communal Fight, 

“When Lord Birkenhead and Lord Winterton referred to the Hindu-Maha- 
medan differences in India in justification of the exclusion of Indians from this 
Commission I wonder whether they had forgotten the state of things that prevailed 
in another Dominion when a great statesman whose name in constitutional 
history has become immortal described in his inimitable language the differences 
that rent the imblic life of that country. Writing so far back as 1838 about 
Canada Lord Durham wrote in one of his despatches as follows “ The first 
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point to which I would draw your attention being one with which all others are 
more less connected, is the existence of a most bitter animosity between the 
Canadians and the British, not as two parties holding different opinions and 
seeking different objects in respect to Government, but as different races 
engaged in a national contest. What may be the immediate subject of dispute 
seems to be of no consequence ; so surely as there is a dispute on any subject, 
the great bulk of the Canadians and the great bulk of the British appear ranged 
against each other. In the next place, the mutual dislike of the two classes 
extends beyond politics into social life, where, with some trifling exceptions 
again, all intercourse is confined to persons of the same origin. Grown up persons 
of a different origin seldom or never meet in private societies, and even the 
children, when they quarrel, divide themselves into Frenth and English like their 
parents. In the schools and the streets of Montreal, the real capital of the 

Province, this is commonly the case.Such a sentiment is naturally evinced 

rather by trifles that by acts of intrinsic importance. There has beeen no 
solemn or formal declaration of national hostility, but not a day nor scarcely an 
hour passes without some petty insult, some provoking language, or even some 
serious mutual affront, occurring between persons of French and British descent.” 
But let us not forget that India is not Canada, and that these are not the spacious 
days of a Durham. 

The Indian Point of View. 

“Now, it must be a real tragedy if all of us have conspired together to deli¬ 
berately misunderstand them, or to underrate their professions of helping us on 
towards the goal. Speaking in the House of Commons Lord Wintenon assured 
that august assembly that “ evidence was daily accumulating that the raging, 
tearing propaganda against the Commission by “ certain persons who were always 
opposed to the Government of India” (the quotations are mine), as they were 
entitled to be, did not represent the real views of a very large number of people 
in India who took interest in these matters.” The strident dogmatism and 
emphasis which are the privileges of an Under-Secretary, more particularly when 
he has two flying visits to India to his credit, cannot for obvious reasons 
accord with the serene and exalted position of a Prime Minister, and accordingly 
we find Mr. Baldwin speaking in a different vein. “That there should have 
been any misunderstanding” said Mr. Baldwin, “is particularly regrettable, 
because it led to premature rejection of the proptisals by the distinguished states¬ 
men of India who worked and co-opcraied with the Government during some very 
difficult years since the Reforms came into force.” 

“ If Lord Winterton symbolises the spirit which has overcome the India Office 
then it is not by any means difficult to understand that he should be prepared 
to tell the House of Commons that the raging, tearing propaganda against the 
Commission is being conducted by certain persons who were “always” opposed 
to the Government of India. I do not wish to disclaim or disown my snare in 
that propaganda—but it must be a remarkable comment upon the hold which 
Lord Winterton, or Lord Birkenhead and may I add the Government of India 
(I do not exclude the Indian members thereof) have upon the imagination or the 
political faith of men of ‘moderate’ views that such sober, S'aid, thoughtful 
and cautious ‘ statesmen ’ (or it is more appropriate now to call them agitators) 
as Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar in Madras, Sir Chinianlal Setalvad in Bombay; Sir 
Syed Ali Imam and Mr. Sinha in Bihar, Sir Abdur Rahim in Bengal, the Maha¬ 
raja of Mahmudabad, Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan and Mr. (ihintamani in 
the United Provinces, all of whom have at one time or other held high office and 
have worked the Reform and ‘co-operated with the Government during some 
very difficult years should in their frenzied zeal for the ‘ boycott ’ of this ill- 
omened Commission forget themselves, and be false to their traditions and to 
those principles and convictions under the spell of which they offered to work 
and did work the Reforms in the midst of popular obloquy and much misunder 
standing on the part of the bulk of their own countrymen and their former 
associates in public life. All of them could not have hoped to be appointed 
members of the Commission and few of them could have on personal grounds 
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liked the idfa of being taken away from their normal avocations in life for a 
period of two or three years. If their English critics have nothing more to say 
in explanation of their conduct than that they are being actuated by disappoint¬ 
ment, chagi'in or pique, then I say—and say so with confidence—that that charge 
will have to be brought against an overwhelmingly large number of Indian 
politicians barring of course the faithful few who place caste, or creed, or class 
above the country. But I shall not waste your lime or mine any more with 
refuting charges of this character. 

Worst Challenge. 

“I do not think a worse challenge has been thrown out over before to Indian 
nationalism, and notwithstanding the profuse assurances in Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
and the yet more profuse assurances in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s speech, 
Indian Nationalists of the Moderate school have been compelled to ask if the 
only way of recognizing the spirit of co-operation is by telling Indians that their 
lot is to be none ot ier than that of petitioners, that they cannot be trusted to 
participate in the responsibility of making recommendations to Parliament for the 
future of their country, and that all that they may aspire to is to put their 
proposals before the Commission which may accept them or reject them, and 
again to repeat the same process of persuasion, argument and discussion before 
the Joint Committee of Parliament. Now if this is what is meant by co-operation, 
if this is the new idea of equality of status on which we are to be fed, if our 
patriotism is a prejudice and if the patriotism of (he seven members of Parliament 
is to be treated as impartial justice, then we Liberals feel justified in telling the 
Government here and in England. “ You may do anything you like in the 
assertion of your right as supreme power, but we are not going to acquiesce in 
this method of dealing with us. Neither our self-respect nor our sense of duty 
to our country can permit us to go near the Commission.” 

“ It seems to me that the entire position has been from the Indian point of 
view so well summed up by Colonel Wedgwood in his letter to Lala Lajpat Rai 
and it so vividly represents the feeling of many of us that I make no apology for 
quoting a poition of it here; “Petitioning for little scraps of liberty” says 
Colonel Wedgwood, “ is a dirty business, and there has been too much of it. You 
lose your self-iespect and you will get despised. I was always against non co- 
coperation as you know and I am so still. Take what share in governing you 
can; use every power and every opportunity afforded by the Government of India 
Act. That is not ‘ crawling’but worth while fighting, and incidentally may help 
to wipe out some of those curses of “ Mother India”. But this Commission does 
not require your help. There is no need to stand in the witness-box and be 
cross-examined by persons of no great importance who have not before shown 
any interest in your views of feelings. They can easily get the case up from the 
evidence and reports laid before the Muddiman Committee. Officials can supply 
all the facts and are likely to do so with more impartiality, not less, if the victims 
are dumb. Or if they like they can read the newspapers. Open (or empty) 
minds can easily get food and they as easily forget it”. 

“I am afiaid, however, there are some among our countrymen who feel that 
we should not allow judgment to go by default, that we should not throw away 
an opportunity like this of putting our case before the Commission and through 
it before Parliament. They feel that it is a mercy that Lord Birkenhead had 
not appointed one or two ‘ safe’ or ‘ tame’ Indians who might easily have made 
the position for us worse. Again there are those who obsessed by communal 
feeling hold that the Mahomedans may steal a march on the Plindus and the 
latter may afterwards have to regret that they did not follow the good example 
of the former. Thtise who rejoice in this decision, because they have been saved 
from the worse calamity of being represented by bad Indians on this Commission, 
probably assume that we should have been prepared to acquiesce in the appoint¬ 
ment of such Indians or that their support of the recommendations of their 
European colleagues would have made the task of the Government much easier or 
imposed on us some sort of obligation to acquiesce in the decisions of these un¬ 
patriotic Indians. 
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No Spoils to be Divided. 

" To Hindus who are afraid of the Mahomedans getting a richer share of the 
spoils I have onlji one thing to say and it is that there are are no spoils to be 
divided. Besides, in my opinion, it is neither just nor fair to the Muslim com¬ 
munity of India as a whole to attribute such questionable motives. When one 
remembers the alacrity with which distinguished Muslim leaders who have 
hitherto occupied such a large space in the public life of the country have de¬ 
nounced the exclusion of Indians from this Commission and declared in no 
mltering_ or hesitating terms their firm resolve to have nothing to do with this 
Commission. One should not find it difficult to reconcile oneself to the attitude of 
some other Muslim leaders in the Punjab or Bengal—at present the two plague- 
spots of Indian communalism—who have on an occasion like this placed their 
community above their country. So long as the Muslim community in India can 
boast of men like Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Ansari, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Sir 
aaiyed Ali Imam, Mr. Hasan Imam and some others (1 am not referring to those 
who a« Confirmed Swarajists or ‘Extremists’) so long it may be truly said that 
notwithstanding much of a depressing character that there may be at present 
in our internal situation there is hope for Indian nationalism. Holding the views 
that I do on the Hindu-Mahomedan question I feel that these distinguished 
"'ould be perfectly justified in pressing for the protection of the interests 
of their minority community in any scheme of constitutional advance that may 
seriously be considered at present. But it is all their honour and credit that on 
a critical occasion like this they should not have allowed their duty to their com¬ 
munity to prevail against their duty to their country. 

Function and Duty of the Liberal Party. 

c u‘ S'fuation created by the decision of His Majesty’s Government the duty 
of the Liberal Party in India to my mind is absolutely plain. If the Libetal Party 
in India is now asked to accept the new doctrine of co-operation which means 
that It must always subordinate its will to the higher will not of Parliament but of 
Its agents then clearly the time has come when we should say that that is not our 
conception of co-operelion. Much as the Liberal Parly would like to work in an 
atmosphere of good-will, much as it woule like to avoid all bitterness, much as 
It would like to help in the task of an ordered and s.afe development of the cons¬ 
titution it cannot be a pray to an arrangement which is wholly destructive of that 
spirit of mutal confidence which alone can be get co-operation. It cannot be a 
party to anything which is inconsistent with the honour and self respect of India 
and Its moral right to effectively articipate in the determination of its constitution 
'1 in to zeal for co-operator forget its duty to the country in a crisis of 
this character. We cannot and we should not allow our energies any longer 
to be dissipated in the barren and thankless task of party factions and squabbles, 
and I honestly think that the time has come when we should make an earnest and 
honest endeavour to open a new chapter in our history. I do not plead for the 
sudden merging of one party into another, that must be left to the irresistible 
forces of time. But I do plead for common and joint work through the chosen 
representative of each party in the preparation of a scheme of self-government to 
be presented to the country and to Parliament, That challenge has been thrown 
to us repeatedly during the last four years and we ought to accept it. 

Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

“Coming to the question of Hindu-Moslem Unity be said, “There may be 
merit m the protection of animal life, but the destruction of human life cannot 
bring any merit in this world or the next. Similarly I imagine that howsoever 
much music at certain times and at certain places may be distasteful to some, 
they have no right to impose their views on others. To my mind these are 
questions which cannot be solved by an arid discussion of legal or customary 
nghts and if that could be done we would have to pay dearly for such solution, 
cu upon a healthy recognition of the equal rights of all. 

onuddhi, Sangathan and Tabligh may be very good war cries for a community 
watch IS bent upon destroying its own house but they ill become a community 
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which is at all serious about building up an edifice of a permanent character for 
itself and for its posterity. Far be it from me to suggest or expect 
that either the Hindus or the Mahomedans, who are accustomed to look upon 
Asia as the cradle of religion, who pride themselves upon being the custodians 
of the rich treasures of ‘spiritual’ tradition left to us by our great ancestors, 
should in their quest for material advancement squander away those treasures, 
but if we want to bring ourselves into line with the modern world, we should not 
waste those treasures in achieving ignoble ends wholly inconsistent with our 
professions of nationalism. The progress of all states—and particularly those 
comprising peoples of different races and different religions—has been towards 
a secularis.iition of the state, which does not mean the destruction of the spiritual 
life of their peoples. When this is recognised, I think there will be no room left 
in our public life for leaders of a certain type—leaders who by inflaming religious 
passion and letting loose the forces of bigotry and intolerance are narrowing our 
sympathies and paralysing generous thought and co-operative action. 

“ Discussing at length the majority and minority question that is at present 
raging in the country, he said ;—“I earnestly urge that we should apply ourselves 
seriously to the task of reducing our ideas to writing on the question of a suitable 
constitution for India and when we undertake that work we should definitely deal 
with the question of providing protection for the minorities and other classes 
requiring special protection. It is only then that we shall be able to appreciate 
the importance of those issues and the paramount necessity of a spirit of com¬ 
promise. 

Lines of Constitutional Advance. 

“ It is not my intention to discuss at any length the broad principles on which 
we should proceed to prepare the draft constitution. There are, however, just 
a few observations which I shall permit myself to make. It is no longer a question 
whether western wine can be poured into eastern bottles. That question was 
answered by Parliament so far back as 1917 and 1919 and notwithstanding the 
fact that kindly friends remind us now and again that parliamentary institutions 
have failed in Europe and that they are scarcely suited to the conditions of India 
and are wholly out of accord with our history and our temperament the issue is 
as to whether we prefer to remain under what Mr. Montagu described as a 
wooden and ante-diluvian system or whether we shall tread the path which has 
been trodden not only in the West but also in the East whenever and wherever 
there has been a general awakening. There is no doubt that we shall commit 
mistakes and perhaps blunders, but we shall profit by our experience as other 
nations have, Originality in politics and constitution making may be very 
tempting, but it is at best a doubtful game. 

“ I, therefore, think that so far as we are concerned, there is no going back 
on the ideal of responsible government, that is to say, a form of government in 
which the executive will be responsible to the legislature. The electorates have 
to be widened and to be educated but we cannot wait until their education has 
reached a stage of perfection. Such electorates exist nowhere. The process 
of their education is an ever-continuing one and no doubt in India along with an 
extensive and intensive programme of educating our ‘masters’ we shall have 
to depend upon the repeated exercise of the franchise as a powerful educative 
factor. Similarly our progress towards full responsible government may be some¬ 
what retarded but it cannot be indefinitely postponed because we cannot defend 
ourselves on our borders. For the present state of onr helplessness, responsibility 
must rest on other shoulders but there again the question should be of not ap¬ 
pointing commission and shelving their reports or toying with the problem, but of 
evolving and executing a policy of military training and organisation in relation 
to an India which is soon going to be self-governing and not in relation to an 
India which may after a century hope to be near the fulfilment of its cherished 
aspirations. Again I think that with all the difficulties that the problem of Indian 
States presents it should not be difficult to establish with their consent a system of 
relationship with them which should on the one hand preserve their autonomy and 
treaty righis and on the other bring them into line with the progressive spirit of 
the times. In short as I visualise the future, 1 look forward to an India consisting 
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of federated states in direct and well-defined relationship with Indi^ states 
under the aegis of British Crown, as an equal member of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Natrons, and not as a dependency under the stewardship of a district 
India Office exercising over us the functions of an earthly Providence. 

“ If all that is passing at the back of the minds of the high and the mighty at 
the present time iS how best to make the working of dyarchy smooth, without 
touching the central government and without affecting the position of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, then I think there is a wide gulf which divides us from them. 
Neither the establishment of a “separate purse” for the two halves of the govern¬ 
ment nor the duplication of legislatures for the two halves, nor the establishment 
of old-fashioned second-chamber at Delhi can in any degree satisfy any section 
of intelligent Indian opinion. I should be the last person to ignore the necessity 
for providing for proper and adequate safeguards against hasty legislation or 
action calculated to affect internal security or weaken our national safety. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

SECOND D AY - 2 8 TH DECEMBER 1 927. 

1 . — Condolence. 

Re-assembling on the next day with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in tbs 
chair, the Federation passed a resolution of condolence at the deaths of 
Mr. C. S. Deolo, Rao Bahadur V. R. Pandit and Mr. J. B. Sen who had 
been staunch Liberals. 

2.— Boycott of Statutory Commiseion. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyer then moved the following principal resolution 
Tbe National Liberal Federation ie strongly of opinion that the official annonnee- 
ment made about the constitution of the Statutory Uommiseion and the functions of the 
committees of Indian legiBiatures is onacoepiable, as it flagrantly denies tbe right of the 
Indian people to participate on equal terms in framing the future constitution of the 
conntry, that the Icgislatores and Indians throughout the country should have nothing 
to do with the Commission at any stage or in any form and that the Council of the 
Federation be authorised to take all necessary steps to give efiect to this resolution. 

Sir Sivaswami AIYER, said the resolution was intended as a protest 
against the constitution of the Commission and the procedure to be followed 
by it. Even Lord Birkenhead bad to admit that the terms of the statute 
did not forbid the appointment of a mixed commission. Ho had said that 
it was obvious that the Commission must be purely parliamentary. But to 
the speaker it was far from obvious. What was very obvious was that the 
statute imposed no fetters at all on the Government as regards the con¬ 
stitution of the Commission. If so, it was no right or accepted mode of 
construction to refer to what passed in the minds of the framers of the 
statute. Sir Sivaswamy quoted in support of his statement tbe dictum of 
Lord Halsbury that the persons worst qualified to interpret the statute were 
its framers, who would be tempted to import what was in their minds and 
not what was justifiable by the plain moaning of the statute. 

Another ground on which the parliamentary oomnaisslon was sought 
to be justified was one of experience, namely, the necessity of getting an 
Unanimous report and not making the Commission unwieldy by adding le 
presentatives of different interests in the country including tbe aborigines 
and tbe depressed classes. The speaker wished the Government who put 
such emphasis on the representation of the depressed classes and the abort- 
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gines had the same tender regard for them in South Africa and Kenya. 
The Government had not in the past been deterred by fear of unwialdineas 
in making similar commissions representative. 

Yet another reason advanced was that differing reports might be 
presented to Parliamenti making it difficult for that body to judge between 
them. The speaker never thought that anoh a poor opinion of the intel¬ 
ligence of Parliament would bo expressed by such a distinguished member 
of Parliament as Lord Birkenhead. Granted that Parliament had the 
ultimate right to determine India’s fate—though even this was not granted 
by some—but surely it did not follow from this that Indiana should be 
denied the right of participating in the conduct of the preliminary inquiry 
and the deliberations of the Commission on equal terms with the other 
members. 

It had been stated, continued Sir Sivaswamy, that amazing generosity 
had been shown by the Government in the proposed scheme of the association 
of the comnoitteea of legislatures with the Commission. But the Liberals 
were prepared to forego this unique concession, to throw it away in favour 
of a convention, such as was convened in the case of the dominions like 
Australia and South Africa, to frame a scheme which Parliament would 
only have to adopt. It had further been contended that the boycott would 
recoil on the heads of those who wielded that weapon. Sir Sivaswamy 
uttered a note of warning and said what the Federation intended by the 
boycott was different from what was intended by other parties. The 
Liberals limited the term to the Commission only. 

As for the argument that the judgment of the Commission would go by 
default, the speaker was sure that Sir John Simon and the other members 
would not be so ill-advised or ungenerous as to adopt any reactionary 
measures. Concluding, the speaker declared that even a worm would turn and 
even a Liberal would show his resentment at the insult of the Commission 
by refusal to co-operate with it. 

Seconding the resolution. Sir Moropant JOSHI said the critics of the 
boycott movement had been flaunting before them the possibility of disorder 
breaking out of it; and that the Liberal Federation might bo partly respon¬ 
sible for that consequence. lie wanted to make it as clear as possible that 
the sole responsibility for anything that might happen in the country here¬ 
after would be on the Government and the Government alone. (Cheers.) 
As at present constituted, Indiana had lost the position of vantage which they 
would have had as members and co-equals of the Commission. They had only 
the position of suppliants at the bar. The inference from this was that Indians 
were not fit to sit with the European members. The Liberals resented such 
a stigma cast on Indiana not for its immediate effects but because it might 
be used as a precedent in future. 

Referring to the argument that the boycott might not be effective, the 
speaker admitted it might not be as effective as in Egypt, but a large section 
of the intelligentsia of the country who counted in political matters would 
not go to the Commission. That was enough for him. 

Kao Bahadur DAMLE, supporting the motion, thought that England 
would not misunderstand the display of self-respect on the part of India, 
hut would rather treat her with contempt if she took the insult lying down. 
56 
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There was, therefore, do ground for the apprehension expressed by Lord 
Sinha that India’s cause would suffer by a policy of boycott. 

Babu Bhagavati Saran Singh, Mr. Chunilal Gandhi, Mr, M. B. Marathe 
and others addressed the Federation supporting the resolution. 

Mr. CHINTAMANl, who next supported the resolution, declared that 
the Statutory Commission was the device proposed by Mr. Montagu in 
order to make India's political advance automatic. Mr. Montagu intended 
the 1919-Eeforms as the first step on the road to self-government, that 
Governors and Governors-General should work them with this idea and as 
if they were responsible to the legislatures and that they should be on their 
guard against employing arguments against the grant of self-government on 
the ground of India having no army of her own or of her educational pro¬ 
gress not being wide enough. In the light of Mr. Montagu’s intention the 
enormity of the offence against India’s self-respect by this Commission would 
be realised. 

Continuing, Mr, Chintamani charged every Governor in the country 
and the Secretary of State for India with deliberate, persistent and con¬ 
temptuous refusal to co-operate with Indian opinion. He charged them 
also with incapacity to show any sense of responsibility in dealing with the 
problems of India. It was not necessary for Sir John Simon to give up 
his position In England and come to India to find out the full responsibility 
for the disastrous state of educational backwardness in the country. It 
was the Government which should shoulder the responsibility for it. If 
Indians had been appointed on the Commission they would have convinced 
that body of this. 

Mr. Chintamani referred to Lord Sinha’s statement that the boycotters 
should remember Sir Surondranath Banerjoa. Mr, Gokhale and Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji and ask themselves whether these revered leaders would have 
approved of the step. The speaker contended that he had no doubt what¬ 
ever that neither of them would have disapproved of it. Mr. Chintamani 
said the object of the Tory Government in hurrying the appointment of the 
Commission was not to follow up Mr, Montagu’s policy, was not the intro¬ 
duction of further reforms, but either to perpetuate the status quo or modify 
it so as to amount to retrogression. It might be asked why not in that case 
try to prevent the mischief by giving evidence before the Commission. If 
he had the least ground for cherishing the illusion that their evidence would 
in any way influence the Commission he would have advocated giving 
evidence before it. But ho had no such illusion. On the other hand, one 
serious barm would be done by the country co-operating with the Com¬ 
mission which could then claim to have beard all varieties of opinion in the 
Country and yet to have come to adverse decisions. He wanted to deprive the 
Commission of the moral authority to make this claim which Indians would 
wantonly have presented it if they gave evidence before it. As for the 
argument that India was not united, he asked if the British Government put 
this question to Ireland when she was made a free State. 

Mr, Chintamani concluded with the declaration that the resolution was 
Intended to show that the Liberals were as ready as. if not more than others 
to do everything to uphold and sustain the honour of the country and 
promote its interests. He announced that the Indian Association of Calcutta 
had intimated that the Bengal Liberals were opposed to the policy of boycott. 

The resolution was then put and unanimously passed. 
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3 .-~Indian Repreaentatian on the League ol Nattona* 

Sir Phirozo Sethna then moved, 

Strongly urging that Indian representation on the League of Nationa and other inter¬ 
national or Imperial Conferences should be by delegation predominantly Indian in its 
composition and led by an Indian, 

He said all that the resolution demanded was that the Government 
should convert into positive action the lip sympathy which the Govern¬ 
ment had shown to the principle of Indians leading Indian delegations. Two 
snooessiva Law Members had expressed the Government’s agreement with 
the principle on different occasions. 

An amendment to insert the words ‘ preferably elected by the legis¬ 
latures ’ after the word ' composition ’ was moved, but it fell through for want 
of a seconder. The original resolution was then unanimously passed 

4 . —A Scheme of Responsible Govt. 

Eao Bahadur Kale moved ;— 

That a commitleo conaisting of Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn as chairman and Sit Siva- 
swami Aiyer, flit Chimanlal Solalvad, Mr. Chintamaui aud others as members, with 
powers to add, be constituted in order to formulate, as far as may be in co-operation 
with similar committees of other political organisations in the country, a scheme of 
responsible government and that the committee do submit its report to the Council of the 
Federation as cany as practicable. 

The resolution was largely supported and unanimously passed. The 
Federation then adjourned. 


THIRD D AY— 2 9 TH DECEMBER 1 92 7, 

5 , — Rural Reconstruction. 

The Federation re-assembled on this day and passed the following reso¬ 
lutions. Mr. G, K. Devadhar moved the following resolution :— 

Affirming that the condition of the masses in India was deplorable owing to their 
poverty, low physical stamina and lack of education and strongly urging upon the 
Government and the people of India the urgent need for initiating adequate and suitable 
measures for the improvement of their moral, material and physical condition, and for 
this purpose earnestly recommending tha promotion of free and compulsory education 
among boys aud girls alike, development of agriculture, expansion of the co-operative 
movement and otlier schemes for debt redemption, initiation of schemes for rural recons¬ 
truction, improvement of village sanitation by systematic propaganda for spreading a 
knowledge of the laws of health and by introduction of organizations like village pan- 
chayats, 

6 . — I n t e r - C o m m u n a I Relations, 

The next resolution ran as follows ;— 

(a) This Federation places on recorded its deep conviction that in the interest of the 
general progress of the country and in particular for the early attainment by India of 
responsible Government it is ot p.nnimount importance that the unfortunate differences of 
a communal oharaoter should be composi^d, and in order to remove this serious menace 
to the progress of the country this Federation calls upon all its members to promote 
anil actively BUppoit every moment calculated to bring about a better understanding 
between Hindus and Muslims and to place the relations ot the two communities upon an 
honourable fooling of toleration in rrdigious matt,ire and on the basis ot unity in political 
matters by a just repn sentatiou of minorities iu (lie legislatures and with due regard to 
efficiency in the public services of the country. 

(b) This Federation cordially appreciates the earnestness ot the distinguished Muslim 
Readers who have put forward the scheme for settlement ot the outstanding diflerenois 
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between the Hindu and Muslim communities and suggests that various items of the 
propored settlement should be discussed at an early date by duly elected representatives of 
the communities in a spirit of such genuine co-operation as will lead to complete agreement. 

(c) This Federation affirms that national patriotism should be the foundation of re- 
preBcntative institutions and that such patriotism can best be developed by a system of 
joint electorates qualified by reservation of seats for important minorities until such time 
as it may be possible with the good-will of the communities concerned to dispense with the 
reservation of seats. 

7. — Sandhurst Committee’s Report. 

Mr. Manu Subedar then moved that:— 

(a) While recognising that the recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Committee 
satisfy Indian aspirations the Federation deplores the delay and unwillingness of 

the Government to give efiect to them, as they mark a beginning in Indianization of the 
higher ranks of the Army in India and urges that no time should be lost in carrying 
them out. 

(b) This Federation further urges that a progressive reduction should be, carried out 
Id *d *^^^^** British to the Indian troops till the Aimy in India is completely India- 

S. — Condition of industrial Labour. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved the next resolution :— 

Beoommending to the Government of India to appoint a committee to enquire into 
the condition of industrial labour such as wages, hours of work, unemployment and 
unprovided for sickness and to suggest remedial legislative measures, wbe.n found neces¬ 
sary, as establishing a machinery for fixing minimum wages, for reduction of hours of 
work, for establisbing unemployment and health insurance and establishing machinery 
for settling Industrial disputes. The Federation recommended to all Liberals in the 
country to help the working classes to organize themselves into unions for protecting their 
interests and mutually helping themselves by co-operative efforts. 

The Federation also passed two resolutions, put from the Chair, one 
relating to Indian states and the other to the Indian moroantilo marine;— 

9.— Indian States. 

The first noted with satisfaction that certain states had made a bi’ginning in the 
direction of introducing representative institutions in their terrilories and hoped that all 
Indian states would take early steps to bring their a minifetration into accord with modern 
ideas of progressive Government. 

10. —Indian Mercantile Marine. 

The second while welcoming the establishment of the training ship ‘ Dufierin’ in 
Bombay strongly urged on the Government of India with a view to make the training ship 
a success, the necessity for taking legislative action (I) to ensure compulsory employment 
on coastal ships of Indians as officers and enginei rs in accordance with the ricomroenda- 
tirn of the Indian Mercantile Marino Oommitiee, to reserve the coastal trade to Indian 
shipping, (2) to help Indian shipping to participate in the overseas trade of Indio, (3) to 
adopt effective measures to develop the ship-building industry, and (4) to legislate for the 
abolition of the deferred rebates system, 

11. —Imperial Policy in East Africa. 

The next resolution opposed the new policy of associating the immigrant communi¬ 
ties in the responsibilitirs and trusteeship of the Government of East Africa aud urged 
His Majesty's Government to retain ail political powers in its own hands and not to 
advance the political status of either immigrant community till a fair proportion of the 
natives attained franchise on cummen property and educational qualifications and 
could obtain an effective share in repres-ntation by election on a common register 

The resolution also protested against the non-inclusion of a single Indian member 
on the East African Commission, 

12. — Depressed Classes, 

I’ropoacd by Mr. V, M, Chaudavarkar the Federation pasaed a resolution^ 
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Impressing on all provincial Governments and local bodies the necessity ol allotting 
annually an adequate sum for the award of sobolarships to ohilriren of the depressed classes 
and of making their education free and urging the provincial Governments to open tho 
the door of all services under them for the admission of fit candidates belonging to these 
classes and give them preference for employment when fully qualified candidates were 
available. 

The President then made a feeling reference to the late Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and his great services to the cause of Indian nationalism especially in 
tho reconciliation of communities. The president moved a resolution of 
condolence which was passed in solemn silence. 

13. — Bengal Detenues and Land Revenue Policy. 

The Federation then adoritcd the following resolutions put from tho 
Chair : — 

(1) Protfsting against the inordinate delay made by nearly every provincial Govern¬ 
ment in carrying into effect the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee of Parlia¬ 
ments that the general principles of land assessment should be embodied in legislation and 
urging that this should be done without delay; and 

(2) strongly reiterating its protest against the continued detention of many persons 
in Bengal under the Griininai Law Amendment Act, 1026, and urging that all of them 
sliould be either set free or tried under the Ordinary Criminal Law. 

1 4 . — D e c I a r a 11 o n of Policy. 

By the next resolution the Federation adopted a statement of policy 
in relation to tho Statutory Commission. 

The Liberal party’s manifesto reiterated all the arguments advanced by 
the Liberals so far against agreeing to go before the Statutory Commission 
and concluded ;— 

The acceptance of the proposals of the Governnoen t does not appear to the Liberal 
party to he consistent with the self-respect of India or with their unanswerable claim that 
Indians should have an effective share in the determination of the constitution of their 
own country. It is obvious from all tho proceedings in Parliament that this Statutory 
CommissioD is to be used as a precedent for tho future. Tn the opinion of tho Liberal 
party, India ought not to be subject to repeated enquiries by periodic commissions, which 
are bound to be detrimental to the development of her nationallife and constitution, and 
the time has come when a permanent and durable constilution capable of automatic 
growth and development shnul.i be framed by a corapetmt and representative body. Even 
upon the assumption, which tlio Liberal party ropudiates, that there is need for further 
periodic enquiries, the Liberal party cannot, while accepting the constitutional position 
that the final authority aooordiiig to the constitution is rarliament, accept the precedent 
of a Statutory Commission from which Indians are now excluded and will always bo 
excluded in future. In short, in the opinion of tho Liberal party, the Statutory Com¬ 
mission fails to satisfy the test of properly consliluted commission, with adequate Indian 
representation, nor does it amount to a round table conference. It is a bare and emphatic 
assertion of the right of Parliament, not only as the final authority to pass the constitution 
for India, but also to adopt an exclusively British ag< ney tor exploring the avenues of 
progress, and il is at the same time a negation of India’s claim that it should have an 
effective part in the determination of her constitution. In these circnmstanoes and for 
these reasons, the Ijiberal party have, come to the conclusion that they should have nothing 
to do with the Commission at any stage, to any extent or in any form. 

The Federation then adopted some formal resolutions regarding the 
election ol secretaries, etc., and accepted Sir Tej Bahadur’s invitation to 
hold the next session at Allahabad in 1928. The session thereupon dispersed, 



The All-I n dia Musi im League. 

For some time past fears were entertained about a split among the 
Muslims over the question of the venne of the All-India Muslim League. 
Several efforts at compromise were made but all these failed and two 
sessions of the League were held at the same time, one in Calcutta according 
to the decision of the Council of the League held at Delhi on December llth, 
and another at Lahore in pursuance of the former decision of the Same 
Council held on Nov. 20th. At the meeting of the Council at Delhi on Deo. 
llth the attendance was poor as out of 300 members only two dozens were 
present, but a substantial number of votes had been secured by rival sections 
by proxy. Among those present the Punjab was strongly represented and 
others consisted of members from the United Provinces and Delhi. A couple 
of hours before the appointed hour an informal exchange of views started 
and compromises were suggested to secure unanimity of decision. His 
Highness the Aga Khan’s statement had created a difficult position for his 
supporters as most of the votes secured by proxy proceeded on the assump¬ 
tion that His Highness the Aga Khan would agree to his election. They, 
however, still hoped that if the Council of the League invited His Highness 
the Aga Khan, he might yet reconsider his decision and respond to the call 
of the community. The compromises informally discussed were session 
at Calcutta with Sir Muhammad Shafi as president or a session at Lahore 
with His Highness the Aga Khan as president. Both parties, however, were 
doubtful regarding the votes that the other had up its sleeves because the 
issue depended on those votes. The following is the official report issued by 
Dr. Kitchlew, General Secretary of the League 

According to notice, a meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League was 
to be held in the office of the League, but as Hakim Ajmal Khan was unable to attend on 
account of illtiefp, the meeting was, at his request, held at his residence. Twenty-three 
members atlruded. Hakim Ajmal Khan presided. Malik Ferose Khan Noon asked for 
a statement from the general secretary as to the circumstance la which he bad called 
the meeting. Dr. Kitohlew explained that he bad received letters and telegrams from 
Bengal, Madras and other places expressing the disappointment of leading men of those 
places at the venue fixed and the president-elect and asking for teconside.raiion of both 
three points. He further added that he had called the meeting under Buie 19 of the consti¬ 
tution of Ibe League, which gave him full powers to call a meeting if he thought it 
neoessaiy- The president of the League, Mr, Jinnah, had been consulted in the matter 
and BO the meeting had been called. 

Objection was taken by Maulana Mahomed Ali and others at the manner in which 
Malik Feroze Khan Noon had taken pains to cross-examine the general secretary and it 
was pointed out that if any objection was to be taken, it should be taken in the form of a 
regular point of order. 

Accordingly, Mr. Noon laistd the point that the meeting was not in order. 

This elicited a lengthy and interesting discussion in the course of which it was 
pointed out by Malik Parkat Ali and others that Kule 19 gave full powers to the secretary 
to call a meeting when he thought it ntcessary, that the facte and circumstances qooted 
by the secretary clearly showed that reconsideration was necessary, and that the meeting 
could not in law go behind the discretion vested in the secretary. He further declared 
that the point that the matter having once been decided should not be reconsidered under 
any circumstances bad absolutely no foundation under the constitution oi the League. 
In fact, the Council of the League was a body with plenary jurisdiction and it had in¬ 
herited powers to consider its decision. 
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After this iliscusflion and In accordance with the Benae of the meeting, the president 
ruled that the meeting was quite in order and perfectly legal. 

The dieouBBion of the items on the agenda was then proceeded with. The question of 
venue had to be taten first under the rules of the League. A very lengthy discussion took 
place in which Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Malik Ferose Khan Noon, Mauiana Hasrat Mohani, 
Malik Barkat All, Pir Tajuddin, Mauiana Mahomed Ali, Dr. Ziauddin, Sheikh Abdullah, 
Mr. Abdul Aaiz and others took part. After considerable discussion votes were taken and 
It was found that 84 votes were in favour of Calcutta and 64 in favour of Lahore. Out of 
theae, 74 and 41 votes, respectively, for Calcutta and Lahore, were of absentee members, 
who under the rules of the League had sent in their written opinion. 

The proeident then declared that Calcutta had been selected as the venue of the next 
session of the All-Imlia Muslim League. 

After tiiis diaonssion Malik Feroze Khan Noon, Sir Mohammed Iqbal, Mauiana Hasrat 
Mohani and a tew other gentlemen from Ijahore left the meeting. 

The question of president-elect was then taken up. It was (tated that 79 votes of 
the absentee members had been received for His Highness the Aga Khan and 44 votes of 
the absentees for Sir Mohammed Shafi, but it was pointed out that His Highness the Aga 
Khan had declined to replace Sir Muhammad Shafi under any circumstances and there¬ 
fore the quesiion of reconsideration of the matter of presidentship did not arise. This 
objection was accepted by the president, who ruled that the matter of reconsideration of the 
president's elcotion should not, therefore, be taken up. 

It may be mentioned here that before the meeting began certain members from the 
Punjab had offered a compromise to Mr. Noon and his party, according to which Calcutta 
should be the venue and Sir Muhammad Shafi the president^ but ^this compromise was not 
accepted by Mr. Noon and his party, who wanted the venue to be Lahore and His Highness 
the Aga Khan as president. 

The Calcutta Session, 

In purauaiioe of the above decision of tho Council of the League 
the 19th session of the AlMndia Muslim League was held at Calcutta 
in the spacious Town Hall on the 30TH DECEMBER 1927 in the evening. 
The attendance was fair and the dais was occupied fully by prominent leaders 
and distinguished visitors. The latter included Mrs. Besant, Mrs. Naidu, 
Major Graham Pole, Mr, Garrett) Mr, T. C. Qoswami, Mr. S. C. Mitter and 
Mr, N. R. Sarkar. The proceedings began with a recitation from the Koran. 

Mr. Jinnah communicated the Council’s decision, which met early in tho 
day, electing Mauivi Mahomed Yakub in place of Sir Muhammad Shafi, 

Sir Ali Imam, proposing Mauivi Mahomed Yakub to the chair, said that 
Mr. Yakub enjoyed the confidence of the Parliament of India, namely, the 
Legislative Assembly of which he was the Deputy Speaker. Sir Ali Imam 
added that Mr. Yakub’s views about the Simon Commission were strong 
and that gave Sir Ali great pleasure because Mr. Yakub’s vote in the Assem¬ 
bly would carry particular authority. 

Chairman'* Speech. 

Mr. Majibur Rabraan, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then 
delivered his address supporting the boycott of the Simon Commission and 
favouring separate electorate for Musalmans. 

After deploring tho unfortunate split in tho League, he referred to the 
Simon Commission and said:—‘ 1 should not like to enter into any 
question of abstruse political theory, but to me it seems a matter of bare 
justice and elementary commonsensa that tho people for whom a constitution 
is intended should have a paramount and exclusive voice in the drafting 
of that constitution, I taka exception to tho preamble of the Government 
of India Act of 1919, which lays down that it is the British Parliament that 
will be the judge of the time and measure of every advance towards the 
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realization of responsible provarnraent in India. Moreover, the total and 
deliberate exclusion of Indians from the Commission is not merely “ a 
calculated aflfront to India"—that may be the language of sentiment and 
wounded susceptibility—it is a denial of elementary political justice. It is 
a negation of India’s right to have a paramount voice in settling her own 
constitution. It indicates a subtle and deep determination to prejudice the 
issue and forcibly to cram down the throat of our people a constitution, the 
details of which have been settled and ready made before-hand.’ 

Proceeding, Mr. Rahman said:—‘ While boycotting the Commission, 
we must accept Lord Birkenhead’s challenge and evolve a constitution for 
our country. I roust frankly say that if we cannot do this much, wo do 
not deserve a better government than what we have at present, I am not, 
however, a pessimist and I do hope that the leaders of the different political 
parties and communities will put their beads together and then frame a con¬ 
stitution and thus show to the world that we mean business.’ 

Turning to the question of separate electorates for Muslims, Mr. Rahman 
said :—' It seems to me that many of those who are against the boycott of 
the Simon Commission are labouring under an unspoken fear that boycott 
of the Commission on the part of the Muslim oommunity will injure the 
cause of separate representation. For the assurance of such gentlemen, 
let me tell you in plain and unequivocal terms that in the present state of 
our national life 1 look upon separate representation through separate 
electorates as the corner-stone of Muslim politics. When each community 
is assured that its interests and privileges are safe in the hands of the com¬ 
mon State that we have succeeded in evolving, there will be, I believe, no 
necessity and no cry for separate elootorates. The day wo long for is yet 
to come. Between the two great communities of India, there is still "doubt, 
hesitation and pain’’. Let us recognise honestly and frankly the existence 
of mutual jealousy and suspicion exists, let us agree to be represented 
through the medium of separate electorates, 

‘ As the edge will be taken off from the acerbity of mutual suspicion, 
and so, doy by day, we shall advance nearer towards that rapproohmont 
which in the fulness of time will make communal representation take its 
rank among the evil necessities of life’. 

President’s Speech. 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub was applauded when he rose to deliver his 
presidential address es-<4impore in Urdu. He apologized for not delivering 
a written address because of the short notice. Ha would speak in bis mother 
tongue. (Applause.) He expressed gratitude for this opportunity for the 
service of his community, particularly because Calcutta, where the session 
was being held, was one of the foremost cities of the world and was also 
the home of his ancestor who held the position of a vizier over a century ago. 

The session was meeting with the gloom cast over it by the death of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan. Hakimji bad worked whole-heartedly for Hindu- 
Muslim unity and just before he leid down his life, Hakimji had observed 
a ray of that unity emanating from Madras. 

Continuing, the President said their homage to Hakim Sahib should 
take the form of pursuing the object of unity which the late Hakim had so 
much at heart. From the time of the inception of the League he had been 
one of its leading lights and had presided over the League sessions twice. 
The President also mourned the death of Syed Alay Nabi, 
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League Seasion Controveray. 

Proceeding, the Preaidant said that for over two weeks a oontrovorsy 
had been going on as to whether the session should be held in Lahore or 
Calcutta. He said that, according to the League’s constitution, voting could 
not be by proxy nor could it be through telegrams addressed to a third 
person. The first meeting voted for Lahore through votes obtained mostly 
by proxy, and in this connection Malik Feroze Khan Noon had played a 
leading part. Dr. Kitchlew, the Secretary, felt obliged not to accept the 
illegal decision and even if he had not recorded the request for a revision 
from Madras and Calcutta, Dr. Kitchlew would have been justified, in 
accordance with the sacred provisions of the constitution, to call another 
meeting. This second meeting was called but the previous meeting had, 
however, made it difficult for the self-respecting Aga Khan to accept the 
presidentship in view of the dispute. The second meeting gave the final 
decision and Calcutta was decided upon as the venue of the session. 

Proceeding, Maulvi Mahomed Yakub said that Mr, Jinnah had urged 
every one not to oommit himself on the question of the Simon Commission 
but the Lahore Muslim League was the first to give its views under Sir 
Muhammad Shafi'a chairmanship. How could, then, Sir Muhammad bo ex¬ 
pected to change his views unless he acted as he did in respect of his views 
on the Muddinian Committee, which ha changed after his membership of 
the Government. The President next read out the provision in the cons¬ 
titution that the annual session ‘shall beheld’ as decided by the Council 
of the League. How could, then, the decision of the council for a Calcutta 
aesion be disobeyed 1 As regards the united Muslim opinion, what guar¬ 
antee was there that suoh unity would be forthcoming 1 If unity was not 
attainable in spite of honest etfoi'ts, a self-respecting community must not 
shirk disunity on fundamental matters. If the Muslima held that religion 
could not be divorced from politics, then the lead in favour of boycott of the 
Commission given by the session of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema at Peshawar and 
by the Kbilafat Conference at Madras should be acceptable to them. How 
could the Muslim I.eague keep its mouth shut in view of the self-respect 
of the community, which demanded a courageous lead 1 

An Unasked for Commisssion. 

He did not think that he should give his views on the Simon Commis¬ 
sion elaborately as those had been widely circulated. The President recalled 
that in 1924, 1925 and 1926 the popular representatives in the Assembly 
had passed resolutions by an overwhelming majority asking for an advance¬ 
ment of the enquiry, but the Government was adamant. Now the Govern¬ 
ment had given them a commission unasked. The reason was apparent. 
The Government felt convinced that unity between the two communities was 
least likely at this time and that, therefore, the Commission should be 
appointed at this juncture. Indians had been excluded because they would 
not have agreed on a common report. Was there any basis for his fear 1 
There was the ease of the Skeen Committee which dealt with the most 
delicate problem of defence of the country. Not only were all the Indian 
members unanimous in their recommendation, but Mr. Jinnah made the 
European president also sign the unanimous report. Mr. Jinnah had acted 
so brilliantly in oonduoting the cross-examination in London that the Govern* 
ment had decided not to risk a similar performance and a unanimous report, 
66 
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He declared that; ho was not a non-co-operator but had always been a 
co-operator and it was as a co-operator that ha would urge the Muslims to 
co-operate with the Government in the manner the Government had co¬ 
operated with them. Thus, as the Government did not want their co-opera¬ 
tion on the Commission, so they would not oflPer co-operation and go near 
the Commission. His religion did not teach the turning of the second cheek 
if one was smitten, but tit for tat. 

Hindu-Muslim Differences. 

Dealing next with the Hindu-Muslim quarrels, he did not wish to 
apportion blame, but their Prophet had left an example for them for guidance 
in the action of his Holiness in making a settlement with the Jews of 
Medina in the spirit of give and take. This spirit of give and take should 
regulate their conduct. Unity would not mean the absorption of one com¬ 
munity by another. They should, like a joint Hindu family, sit at home and 
mutually divide the property. Such action would win for them the respect 
of the outside world, but if they took recourse to litigation and decision by 
a third party, the world would condemn them for casting a blot on the fair 
names of their ancestors. He opined that the Madras Congress settlement 
would be acceptable to 90 per cent, of enlightened and educated Mahome- 
dans. The League should consider this settlement and declare its opinion on 
it, showing where it was acceptable and where they wanted its modification. 
They had been challenged to produce a constitution and bad been taunted 
that if they were sincere in their declaration of readiness for Swaraj, they 
should produce a joint agreement. This challenge must be accepted and 
the Congress settlement should be examined and passed with whatever 
changes were deemed desirable, for, after all, it was not unchangeable like 
the laws of the Medea and the Persians. When an agreement was reached 
on the settlement it would be entrusted to a special committee of Hindus 
and Muslims to draw up a constitution on the basis of the settlement. There¬ 
after a special meeting of the League could be summoned to ratify the 
Swarsj Boheme. 

Need for Muslim Newspapers. 

Finally, the speaker felt that the community had not a single daily 
newspaper in India, while the Hindus and other communities had a large 
number of journals in every town. To fight political battles without a 
newspaper was like a sepoy without a sword. If they could not float even 
one newspaper how could they claim to have Swaraj 1 The Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad’s efforts in this direction should be supported by every Muslim. 
Indeed, this was their primary duty, 

The President then declared that the country was faced by an intense 
storm. The Muslim League vessel was being steered through troubled waters. 
He would try fo pilot it safely but for his success he would need the fullest 
assistance of the crew. Ho particularly thanked Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Naidu 
for attending the session. This ninety-year old lady was younger than their 
young men, and would not seven crores of Muslims show even the strength 
of this ninety-year old lady 1 He expressed gratitude to Mrs. Naidu, to 
whose efforts the Madras unity settlement owned so much. 

The President’s address lasted 46 minutes and he resumed his seat 
amidet loud and prolonged applause. The meeting then adjourned. 
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SECOND D AY— 3 I ST DECEMBER 1927. 

On this (lay the Muslim League reassomhled in the morning. The atten¬ 
dance was thinner than yesterday, being confined to delegates only. The 
oonvorsations among delegates showed that the general desire was not to taka 
any definite decision on the question of electorate and merely to welcome the 
Madras settlement as paving the way for unity without committing tbemselvea 
to its detailed provisions. 

1, — Condolence Resolutions, 

The first two resolutions were moved from the Chair and were passed, 
all standing. They, read ;— 

(1) The Ail-lnilia Muslim League mourns the irreparable loss to India caused by the 
sudden death of Masihul-Mulk Hakim Muhammad Ajinal Khan. His selfless devotion 
in the caute ol India’s freedom, hiBuntifingcflovtsinweldingtogetberthevarionsooin- 
mnnities into a united nation and hie invaluable scrviceB to the nation in general and the 
Muslim community in particular had made him a national asset. The country has lost 
in him a profound sciiolnv and one of the greatest exponents of the art ol healing and every 
one in need has iicen robbed by his death of a true friend and generous benefactor. 

The All-India Muslim League plucca on record its profound sense of sorrow at the 
passing away of an illustrious Muaiim patriot and conveys its sincere and heartfelt condo- 
leu. a to the bei'eavi d family and prays to the merciful Allah to bestow eternal peace on 
the . Ill of our departed leader. 

The League calls upon all who mourn bis loss to make a united endeavour to com¬ 
memorate Ills life’s work by plaoing on a sound flnancial basis the Jamia Millia Islamia 
and the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibha College, which owed their origin to him and were 
maintained through his untiring eflorts. 

(2) The All India Muaiim League places on record its sense of loss at the sadden and 
premature death of the hon. Syed Alay Nabi, who was associated with the League from its 
very inception, bad throughout worked for it and stood by its principles. The League 
offers its sincere concioleuces to the members of the family of the deotased and prays to 
Allah to bestow peace on the departed soul. 

2. —Boycott Resolution. 

Sir Ali Imam (Bihar), then, on behalf of the Subjects Committee, moved 
the idoyoott Resolution, which, the President declared, was the principal re¬ 
solution of the morning. It ran as follows ;— 

The All-India Muslim League emphatioally deciaves that the Statutory Oommission 
and the procedure, as announced, are unacceptable to the people of India. It, therefore, 
resolves that the Mussalmans tbrougbodt the country should have nothing to do with the 
Commission .at any stage or in any form. 

Sir Ali IMAM said the Simon Commission had become the subject ol 
deep concern and anxiety to the people of India. The procedure was already 
known and did not require a detailed exposition. It was clear, firstly, that 
Indians wore excluded from the Commission and, secondly, that the proce¬ 
dure reduced them to the position of witnesses. The resolution dealt with 
both these points. 

His Majesty’s Government had given excuse after excuse for the ex¬ 
clusion of Indians. The statutory bar had been first brought forward, »»*., 
that the Act conceived of a purely Parliamentary Commission, though it 
did not say so in plain terms. As Indians wore not represented in Parlia¬ 
ment, the exclusion of Indians was inevitable. A meaning had thus been 
placed which the statute did not imply. The legal excuse could not, therefore, 
be taken as placing a just and reasonable construction on law. 

Sectarian interests were trotted forth for their exclusion, He did not 
believe that British statesmenship and intellectuality, which stood at such 
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high water mark) could not find repreaentativa Indiana. The British Cabinet 
could have taken the simple atep ol asking the provincial and central 
Legislatures to elect a panel from among their members or non-memberS) 
out of whom five could be selected—two Hindus, one Muslim, one European 
nou'ofiSoial and one High Court judge. But all of these must first be 
elected by the popular Legislatures. The British Government would then 
have been absolved from any criticism about Indian representation. 

As regards ‘the accusation of prepossessions, there was no individual 
in the world without a prepossession. ‘ But if there are prepossessions, once 
the oath of office is taken, whether he be British or Indian, he looks upon 
the discharge of his duties as an official who has got to be dispossessed of 
his prepossessions. And I venture to think that there are many Indians 
who will act on that Commission with a sense of responsibility and not 
allow their prepossessions to come in, just as much as any Britisher. Has a 
single Indian judge of a High Court been found to make communal bias and 
not dispense impartial justice 1 Was the membership of the Commission 
more honourable and onerous than a High Court judgeship 1 Are you 
going to submit to this indignity ? I am a moderate of moderates. I was 
called a sun-dried bureaucrat. But my conscience finds it impossible to accept 
this Commission.' 

Their opposition to the Commission, said Sir Ali Imam, was not merely 
sentimental. He would not stand out on that ground alone. The real issue 
was what was the relationship between India and England 1 Ours was that 
of serfs who would gratefully pick up the crumbs falling from the table of 
British statesmanship. It was another relationship to which they were 
lavishly treated during the war. ‘ We were called partners. We were told 
of the change in the angle of vision. Our blood had mixed in the battle¬ 
fields of Flanders. I frankly tell you I fully believed that there was a change 
in the angle of vision, but I have boon disillusioned. We are now told 
we are not fit to sit at the same table. Are you going to go down 1 I, for 
one, an ex-sun-dried bureaucrat, refuse to take the insult lying down’. 

He next examined the procedure of the Commission. The position of 
the select committees would be that of witnesses. Ts that partnership! Mr. 
Baldwin has called the committees colleagues of the Commission. Misuse of 
language cannot go farther. They are rio more colleagues than petitioners 
in a court of justice. We cannot agree to this scheme which has taken away 
from us the position of partners so long as wo are treated as petitioners. 
The delegations to London will also be petitioners. Are you going to subs¬ 
cribe to this arrangement 1 fNo no.) It is the thin end of the wedge. 
Indians must remember their place in the Empire is subordinate. We Indians 
to-day assert our right to bo treated within the Empire as equal partners and 
if we do not succeed to-day in enforcing this assertion, we shall succeed to¬ 
morrow or the day after. Do not be misguided by the thought that our 
claim will not be heard. That claim that has not behind it that assertion 
which I am urging will never be beard; but the claim that has behind it the 
force of assertiveness, that claim in the long run will succeed. Therefore, 
do not be demoralized by any consideration as to whether this thing would 
be heard or not. If it is not heard to-day, the time is coming when it will 
be heard. If still it is not, we shall not care whether it is heard or not.’ 

Continuing, Sir Ali Imam said the resolution had been purposely drawn 
up in terms which would be acceptable to all parties—to those who denied 
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any voice to Paliamenti to those who stood for a round table conference and 
to those like him who would have been satisfied with Indian members on the 
Commission. The resolution would meet the wishes of all those who had not 
only self-respect but had the necessary patriotism to assert without hesitation 
that self-respect demanded that they must participate on equal terms in the 
framing of the constitution of future India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jinnah.—That is the minimum. 

Sir Alt Imam.—Yes, that is our minimum. You as a responsible body of 
members of the All-India Muslim League will not hesitate to give your un¬ 
animous support the resolution couched in terms not intemperate but sober. 
There was no feeling of resentment in the resolution, concluded Sir Ali Imam. 

Mr, Yakub HASAN (Madras) said his experience of the failure of the 
boycotts organized by the non-co-operators had made him sceptic about the 
success of another boycott. But he was glad that the country’s attitude had 
proved him to be wrong. The views of the Muslim ex-members of the 
Government ware for boycott by three to one, with the Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad, Sir Ali Imam and Sir Abdur Rahim, on one side, and Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, on the other. Unless the session laid down the outlines 
for the future constitution, the boycott would not be as fully effective as 
they would like it to be. 

By this time attendance bad grown very considerable, and Dr. Ansari 
was given an ovation as ho entered the hall. 

Mr. TAMIZ UD-DIN, opposed the resolution. Ho said the exclusion 
of Indians had wounded Indian vanity, but he asked when before had under 
British rule Indians been given the right to participate. Only a commis¬ 
sion with a majority of Indiana would have been acceptable. ‘ We have not 
been able to coerce England to appoint such a commission.’ It was said 
India had won the right of equality during the wav. But since then, non- 
co-operation bad been launched and failed. There wore in India two schools 
of thought- Those who would take nothing from England would logically 
boycott the Commissiou, (“ Mr. Mohamed Ali,”~Hoar, hear,) though such 
course would be of no avail. But there were others who believed that the 
British Government out of fear of India, at some future date, going out of 
the Empire was anxious to concede its legitimate aspirations. These men 
should take advantage of the fresh opportunity offered to them sincerely. 

The non-Brahmina and the depressed classes would go before the Com¬ 
mission. The Muslims were also a depressed class under economic slavery 
to the majority community. Could Muslims boycott when the other depressed 
classes did not do it ? ‘It will do some harm to the whole of India and from 
the Mahomodan point of view it will be suicidal. Do not fritter away your 
energies in boycott. If you can agree upon a constitution and can compose 
your differences that will be a fitting reply to Lord Brikenhead’s challenge 
and if after that your demands ore satisfied, if England goes back upon pro¬ 
mises, then it will be time to consider what steps to follow to bring England 
down upon her knees, if that is at all possible. If you boycott the Com¬ 
mission now, you will be putting the cart before the horse. England has 
given you a ohallcngo to draw up a ootistitution. If we can agree, there can¬ 
not be any purpose in boycott.’ 

Maulana Mchamed ALI replying to Mr, Tamiz-ud'Din, asked, if the 
speaker was a better household manager, would Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din entrust to 
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him the task of his household tnanat'ementi So it was that no nation could 
concede to another nation the right of rule over it. The Germans were 
better organisers than Englishmen, Would Englishmen, therefore, surrender 
their country to German rule 1 

T admit,’ proceeded Mr. Mohamed Ali, T am unfit to wrest the rule 
back from English hands, but I do not concede any ethical basis to the 
British purpose in India. I challenge the preamble of the Act of 1919. My 
quarrel is not with the jury. Even if it had consisted of Indians exclusively, 
my obieetion would have remained. If a matriculation standard paper is put 
on India to the 700 members of Parliament, not 70 will pass the test and 
these will be those who are untrue to India’s salt.' 

Miss Mayo, continued Mr. Mohamed Ali, had been supplied information 
by imperial service men. He had proof with him of a letter written by 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed to Mr. Coatman, asking for a subsidy for the 
“Aligarh Mail.” (“Voices”.—Eead it.) 

The speaker said it ran—‘I introduce to you Mr. Jaffry, editor, 
“ Aligarh Mail.” Will you please pay him from September to January 1 
(Shame.) Will you please give him general advice and give him also practical 
tips.—Yours Sincerely, Ziauddin.’ 

Mr. Mohfimed Ali.—It is this class of people who come to tell us not 
to boycott the Commission in the interests of Muslim solidarity. 

Reverting to the subject of the Statutory Commission, Mr. Mohamed 
Ali said the British Government already made up their mind on the subject 
of changes in the constitution. No Hindu was going before the Commission. 
So there was no fear of their gaining at the expense of Muslims, The 
Britishers' game was only to grant something to one community against 
another. The resolution before them was a tame one. He did not believe 
that for a little gain the Muslims would sacrifice the glory of Islam. If they 
did, with what face could he go to men like Major Graham Pole and ask 
them to adopt the Muslim faith 1 

Mr. .Tatfry, ex-editor of “ Aligarh Mail,” testified to the letter quoted 
by Mr. Mohamed Ali having been given to him by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and 
his having resigned when this subsidy was not forthcoming from the 
Government. 

Mr. Barkat ALI, Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, said even assuming 
that the final responsibility lay with Parliament, the inclusion of Indians on 
the reporting body could not have interfered with that responsibility. Place- 
hunters might declare otherwise, but the League as a self-respecting body 
must not accept a course incompatible with national honour and self-esteem. 

Mr. Chagla, Secretary, Bombay Provincial Muslim League, asked 
whether Muslims had fallen so low as to lend themselves in the market place 
to the highest bidder between the Government and the Hindus ? They 
must join the Hindus to make the boycott universal and effective. 

Mr. Sbamsuddin Ahmed (Bengal) asked whether British rule had made 
Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din go so low as to call Muslims depressed classes. 

Maulana Zafar AH, of Lahore, declared that with the exception of those 
who worshipped official pottage, the whole Punjab was with them. When 
what they thought to be the reactionary Mahasabha element had surrendered 
itself to the Congress, will the Muslims must not hesitate 1 

Mrs. BESANT then addressed the gathering, She said every invader 
before the British had identified himself with the people of India and had 
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settled down and become Indiana. The Britishers had, however, remained 
foreigners. They extended their domains by resorting sometimes to fraud 
and sometimes by setting Indians against Indians, The Britishers had 
wielded authority but had never become Indians, During the war Mr, 
Asquith had stated that foreign yoke would be intolerable and had called 
upon Indians to help. 

Mrs. Besant declared that since she entered public life 63 years ago, she 
had claimed home rule. ‘No one nation has the right to govern another, 
(Hear, hear,) The life of a people may change, but the nation remains in¬ 
destructible, It is as eternal as God Himself and to deny the right to that 
nation of self-government is treason against humanity as a whole. Those who 
live in India should identify themselves with her life and national struggle. 
My own fundamental objection to the Commission is that it is a step back¬ 
ward,’ 

Mrs. Besant recalled how the King had through the Duke of Connaught 
sent a message to the people of India on the reforms being the beginning of 
Swaraj within, the Empire and how this exclusively foreign Commission was 
appointed ar d how it was to go back oven on the existing Reforms. ‘ Wo 
have the right to rule ourselves and it is in the assertion of this right that I 
voted in the Congress for national independence.’ The Prince of Wales had 
wisely called this Commonwealth of Nations. Domination must disappear 
and every nation must bo willing partner in the commonwealth on the basis 
of mutual service. 

Continuing, Mrs. Besant declared that this resolution was such that all 
could join to support it. She was not sorry that even two or three Indians 
were not appointed on the Commission as that might have made them 
Unger on by accepting half a loaf instead of full. Concluding, she made an 
impassioned appeal for boycott of this foreign Commission. 

The resolution of Sir Ali Imam was put to the vote and was declared 
carried amidst acclamation by an overwhelming majority, only two dissenting. 

3. — Joint Electorate. 

Mr. Barket ALI next moved the compromise resolution, on behalf of the 
Subjects Committee, adopting the Delhi proposals and the Congress settle¬ 
ment, subject to the modification that separate electorates, which are inevitable 
under the present circurastanoos, will be abandoned in favour of general 
electorate with reserved seats only after Sind is actually constituted into a 
and the separate piovince North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan are 
actually granted the same reforms as other provinces. The resolution ran as 
follows 


Constitution fob India, 

The All-India MiiHlim League aiithorizefl the Council of the League to appoint a sub¬ 
committee to contei' with the WoiUiiig Committee of the Indian National Congress and 
such other organisations as the council may think proper for the purpose of diafting a 
ooiistitotion tor India, in which the intoreets of the Muslim community will be safeguarded 
having regard to ihe following proposals, which the League approves of and adopts, and 
subsequently take part in the National Convention wliioh is going to take place in Delhi 
in March next, as suggested by the Indian National Oongrees, 

Sind and Pkontibb Pbovinoes. 

(1) That Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency and constituted into 
a separate autonomous province. 
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(2) That reforms should be Introduced in the North-West Frontier Provlnoe and 
in Baluchistan, plaoiug them on the same footing as the other provinces. 

( i) That in the present circumstances the representation of Mussalmans in the 
different Legislatures of the country through separate electorates is inevitable and that the 
Muslima will not accept any scheme involving a surrender of this valuable right unless and 
until Sind is actually constituted a separate autonomous province and reforms, as aforesaid, 
are actually introduced in the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan provinces. When 
these requirements are fully satisfied, the Muslims will bo prepared to abandon separata 
electorates in favour of joint tdcctorate with reservation of seats, fixed on the basis of the 
population of different communities, subject to what is stated hereinafter ; 

(i) in Sind, the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, the Muslim majority 
shall make the same concessions with regard to the proportion of seats reserved to the 
Hindu minority that the Hindu maj 'rity in other provinces would make to Muslim minor¬ 
ities over and above the proportion of the population of the provinces which shall bo the 
minimum basis. 

(ii) In the central Legislature, Muslim representation shail not be less than (?) 

BELiaious Settlement. 

The League further resolved bodily to incorporate in the text of the above resolution 
the provisions in the Madras Congress settlement regarding liberty of oonsoienoe, religious 
legislation in legislatures, the cow and mnsic question and conversion. 

Mr, Barkat Ali said the resolution repeated their old position, with this 
important exception that for the first time in the history of the League there 
was a change in its angle of vision. 'We are offering by means of this change 
a sincere hand of fellowship to those of our Hindu countrymen who have 
ob.iooted to the principle of separate electorates.’ If the Hindus joined the 
Muslim demand and the Government, Siod conld be separated and the 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan be given reforms. But unless these con¬ 
ditions were fulfilled, Muslims would not be able to give up separate elec¬ 
torates. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali congratulated the League on the resolution before 
it. He said the Congress Committee had sat till 2 o’clock at night and the 
Hindus fought Hindus to come to a settlement. No occasion arose for the 
Mussalmans to speak. It was now for the League to adopt the settlement and 
earn the everlasting gratitude of the Muslim community. 

Maulana Zafar Ali Khan said that lakhs of Muslims today all over India 
were crying against the proposed abandonment of separate electorates. A 
time would be coming when the need for such electorates would cease to 
exist. But they must wait for that opportunity. The speaker urged that 
the principle of adult suffrage should bo made another condition to the 
abolition of separate electorates. Muslima were economically poorer and 
adult suffrage would bo the only remedy. 

Mr. Wahid Hussain testified from his knowledge to the return of 
Muslim commissioners in overwhelming numbers in Chittagong and elsewhere. 
This had happened in spite of the zemindar and Mahajan influences, because 
the Muslim consciousness had now been roused. Here was a chance for 
the best men to be returned. ‘ Some say separate electorate is our “ magna 
charta.” I deny that. We have a right to exist and on that right we stand- 
Let us give a lead to the masses.’ 

Mr. Aziz-ul-Haq (Bengal) proposed that the discuBsion on the matter be 
deferred for a month. 

Mr. Nurul Haq supported Mr. Barkat Ali. He contested the state¬ 
ments of Mr. Wahid Hussain and declared that with the exception of two 
municipalities in east Bengal, there was no other municipality with a Muslim 
majority. The fate of the Bengal Pact had shaken his faith. 
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Mr. Akrtim Khan (Bengal) warned the delegates against adult suffrage, 
proposed by Mr. Zafar Alii which would reduce, according to census, the 
Muslim majority in Bengal. Ho wanted the speakers to state frankly what 
their views were. 

Dr. Besant’s Acceptance 

At this stage. Dr. BESANT announced her acceptance of the proposals. 
The Commonwealth of India Bill provided for general electorate with reserved 
seats. She, however, accepted the condition proposed in the resolution re* 
garding the creating of autonomous provinces of Sind, the Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan and would sec that this change was made in the Bill; other¬ 
wise she would not work for its passage in the House of Commons. She, 
however, foresaw no difficulty in getting the Bill so amended. 

Maulana Abul Kalam AZAD declared that by the Lucknow Pact they had 
sold away their interests. The Delhi proposals of last March opened the door 
for the first time to the recognition of the real rights of Mussalmans in India. 
The separate electorates granted by the pact of 1916 only ensured Muslim 
representation, but what was vital for the existence of the community was 
the recognition of its numoroial strength. Delhi opened the way to the 
creation of such a state of affairs as would guarantee to them in the future ^ of 
India a proper share. Their existing small majority in Bengal and the Punjab 
was only a census figure, but the Delhi proposals gave them for the first time 
five provinces of which no loss than throe (Sind, the Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan) contained a real overwhelming Muslim majority, IE the Muslima 
did not recognize this groat stop they were not fit to live. There would now 
be nine Hindu provinces against five Muslim provinces and whatever treat¬ 
ment Hindus accorded in the nine provinces, Muslims would accord^ the same 
treatment to Hindus in the five provinces. Was not this a great gain 1 Was 
not a new weapon gained for the assertion of Muslim rights 1 

Mr. JINNAH said those who adopted the Delhi proposals considered 
them just and reasonable, but did not got that support which they expected 
from their Hindu friends till the Congress Committee met in May in Bombay 
and revived the dead body of the Delhi proposals. He emphasized that 
every one was nob expected to agree to every word or every clause of the 
long resolution before them hut so far as the spirit of it was concerned he 
was in favour of it. All his public life ho had believed in doing his beat 
to carry his people with him. When ho came to Calcutta, ho had no doubt 
that some opponents would blame them for having adopted the resolution 
that they wore going to adopt. But in this League he found an overwhelming 
majority for the resolution. 

‘ These proposals’, proceeded Mr. Jinnah, ‘ are the outcome of many 
heads. You cannot expect every one to commit himself to every word and 
every clause of this long resolution. But so far as the spirit of the pro¬ 
posals is concerned it is undoubtedly just and fair to both oommunities. We 
have got a majority in this house, but shall we be able to carry the majority 
in the country ? Nothing will please me more, but at the same time it 
will be fair to say that I am not so sure that I am satisfied that the majority 
of Musalmans throughout the country are in favour of it. That remains to 
be decided and it will bo our business to try our best to make the people 
understand and convinoo them, to carry them with us, because on merits 
I am convinced that this proposal is the finest thing that can happen to 
Musalmans and to India.' 

67 
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Mrs, Sarojinl NAIDU said Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had struck the 
only note that was necessary, namely, that they should not look at the settle¬ 
ment in the petty spirit of traders. The Indian National Congress was not 
a sectarian body. It adopted the Muslim proposals because they were so 
just and so reasonable and not as the price paid for Muslim co-operation in 
the national struggle. She would ask them to see that the great democratic 
spirit of Islam and the great metaphysical spirit of Hinduism should mingle 
to make for Indian nationhood. 

Major Graham POLE, on being called upon to address the gathering, said 
he belonged to a group that held, in the words of Mr. Lansbury, that no 
nation had been made by God that was fit to rule another nation. They 
believed that good government was not a substitute for self-government. 
Every people had something to contribute to the world’s progress, if allowed 
self-determination. As for Lord Birkenhead, ha had heard hard things about 
him. But Lord Birkenhead had been the greatest unifier of India for genera¬ 
tions. On his return he would tell the Secretary of State so. The speaker 
said that by coincidence he bad attended the Lucknow Congress and also the 
Madras Congress, at both of which Hindu-Muslim settlements were arrived at. 
The Madras settlement was oven greater than the Lucknow one. The one 
thing wanted was that every Indian should he proud of being an Indian, so 
that like Romans ho could say‘I am a citizen of India and that is enough.’ 
He was sorry why they so much read British history. He felt humble when 
he read Indian history, which should make Indiana tremendously proud of 
themselves. 

Finally, Major Graham Pole assured the audience that the Labour 
members were sincerely anxious to do their best for India and if due to the 
long distance there was not a proper understanding of the Indian situation, 
let them not misunderstand India’s friends in England, who were doing their 
best every day to bring about a better understanding and to work for that 
Swaraj which, he hoped, many like him would see India in their life time 
attain triumphantly, 

Both the amendments having been withdrawn, the resolution of Mr. 
Barkat Ali was put and declared carried unanimously amidst cheers. 

A small sub-committee was appointed to recommend changes in the rules 
and the session was adjourned till next day. 


THIRD D AY— 1 ST J ANU ARY 1 92 8. 

Other Resolutions. 

Resuming its session in the town ball this afternoon, the All-India Muslim 
League adopted a resolution condemning the action of Sir Muhammad Shafi 
and his colleagues in rebelling against the authority and decision of the Council 
of the League to hold its session in Calcutta and purporting to hold on t 
Lahore in contravention of the constitution of the League. The meeting 
further opined that the responsibility for causing a split among the Mussal- 
mans at this critical juncture in the history of the community must rest upon 
Sir Muhammad. 

The meeting next adopted a resolution regretting that the Punjab 
Provincial Muslim League had flagrantly defied the authority of the present 
body of the League and deemed it essential as a matter of disciplinary 
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pnnciplo that the constitution and authority of the League should be main¬ 
tained and upheld. In the circumstances the only course open to the League 
was to disaffiliate the Puniab Provincial Muslim League and it was resolved 
that this body should bo disaffiliated and the Muslims of the Punjab called 
upon to constitute a provincial Muslim League truly representative of the 
Punjab. 

Speaking on the resolution, Maulana Mahomed Ali said that it was 
painful to ask for the disaffiliation of a body like the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League and he should have liked that an opportunity be given to 
Sir Muhammad Shafi to justify his conduct, but the way Sir Muhammad had 
behaved left no other course open. 

The L'^ague also decided, on the motion of the president Maulvi 
Mahomed Yakub, to call upon the Mussalmans of India to lend full support 
to the project of the Maharajah of Mahmudabad and others to start a daily 
Muslim newspaper at Lucknow. 

The remaining resolutions condemned firing on the Mahomodans at Kul- 
kati and the CTOvernmant’s refusal to institute an enquiry into the oocurrenoe 
and the refusal of a passport to Mr. Saklatvala to return to India, resented 
the action of the Central Provinoos Government in refusing to issue reports of 
Mr. Awari’s health and demanded the release or trial in open court of the 
B; ;:al Ordinance prisoners. 

At the request of the president, Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA ad' 
dressed the raoeting and, in an impassioned appeal for unity, said that the 
responsibility [or the present state of affairs in the country rested mostly 
upon their own heads. Their quarrels in every instance related to the ques¬ 
tion of cow killing or music before mosques and the Pandit thought that it 
was yet possible for them to sit down and arrive at some conclusion to settle 
the matter. As it was, their opponents were taking advantage of these 
difference.^ and misrepresenting them to the civilised world outside and by 
their own actic n they wore perpetuating their own serfdom. The Pandit 
recalled Plassey and asked them to unite and prevent these deplorable occur¬ 
rences in order that they might usher in a new era of prosperity and power. 

Eeforring to the Simon Commission, the Pandit characterised it as a 
God-given opportunity to rouse them to a sense of duty and responsibility 
and exhorted all Indians to make its boycott as complete as possible. 

Concluding, the Pandit appealed again to those present, asking them 
to be united, with only one desire, namely, to be just to each other and to 
have confidonee in each other, always romonibering that they wore Indians 
first and Hindus and Mussalmans afterwards. If they could do that, there 
would be nothing to stand between them and Swaraj. 

Addressing the meeting, Mr, JINNAH declared A constitutional war 
has been decla;red on Great Britain. Negotiations for a settlement are not 
to come from our side. Lot the Government sue for peace. We are denied 
equal partnership. Wo will resist the now doctrine to the best of our power. 
Jallianwalla Bagh was a physical butchery, the Simon Commission is butchery 
of our souls. By appointing an exclusively white Commission, Lord Birken¬ 
head has declared our unfitness for self-Government. I welcome Pandit 
Malaviya and I welcome the hand of fellowship extended to us by Hindu 
leaders from the platform of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabba. For, 
to me this offer ia more valuable than any concession which the British 
Government can make, Let us then grasp the hand of fellowship. This is 
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indeed a bright day, and for achieving this unity thanks are due to Lord 
Birkenhead. 

In deoiaring the session closed, the president described it was a success¬ 
ful one, having regard to the quantity and quality of the work done. 


The Rival Lahore Session. 

The Lahore section of the All-India Muslim League, which was wavering 
till the evening o'" the 30th December, and was anxiously awaiting the decision 
of the Calcutta section having learnt of the Calcutta decision not to postpone 
the meeting, also madd up its mind to hold the session at Lahore the next day. 

Twenty-five persons and institutions had sent either telegrams or letters 
from different parts of the country, approving of the Lahore session of the League. 
These included messages from the Muslim Federation (Bombay), the Anjuman 
Ittihad-i-lslamia (Poona), the Khilafat-ul-MaS'h (Qadian) and the hon. Sir Maho¬ 
med Fakhruddin (Bihar). 

The Lahore session of the All-India Muslim League commenced on the 31st 
December in Habibia Hall, Islamia College, at n-25 a.m. The hall was crowded. 
Lord Headley was cheered as he entered the hall. At 11-20 the president¬ 
elect and chairman of the Reception Committee entered the hall in procession, 
accompanied by prominent members of the Reception Committee. Prominent 
Punjab Khilafatists including Dr. Muhammad Alam, Malik Lai Khan, Chaudhri 
Afzal Haq and Shaikh Hissam-ud-Din were also present. 

Three hundred and fifty-two delegates attended the session, 300 from the 
Punjab, 21 from the United Provinces, 12 from the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, six from Bombay and Delhi, each, four from Calcutta and three from Sind. 

Syed Amir All’s Message. 

Messages expressing inability to attend the League and wishing it success 
were read from a number of Mahomedans from ditferent parts of the country. 
A message was received from Syed Amir Ali (London), which said that the 
policy of boycott was prejudicial to the interests of India, specially to minority 
interests. 

The Welcome Address. 

Welcoming the delegates, Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, said he could not refrain from saying tnat he observed 
with a feeling of sadness that some of their prominent brethren who should have 
been present here to-day were absent. The small body of Muslims holding their 
meeting at Calcutta had proved itself incompetent to understand the seriousness 
of the time and the intensity of the present situation. 

Referring to the boycott of the Simon Commission, he said that the decision of 
an overwhelming majority of Mussulmans to co-operate with the Commission 
was not hastily adopted. It was the result of profound knowledge and painful 
experience of the treatment meted out to them by the Hindus. There was no 
other course open to them but to come to this conclusion. The Muslims as a 
ininority community must vindicate their rights and the only chance under the 
circumstances was to approach the Simon Commission with manly composure 
and seek justice from it. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan then enumerated the following Muslim demands:— 
(l) separate representation in the various legislatures and local bodies on a 
population basis, (2) a system of separate electorates, (3) separation of Sind from 
Bombay, (4) grant of reforms to the Frontier Province and Baluchistan, and 
(5) adequate Muslim share in the services. 

Referring to the last demand. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan said :—We declare it 
most emphatically that, while we have no desire to infringing on the rights of 
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others, we strongly resent our rights being infringed on by others. We shall 
Wait to see what notice Government take of our complaint in this connection. 
If I were literally to interpret the sorrows of Muslims in this matter, I would 
Say better a terrible end than terror without end. 

Concluding, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan said that if further extension of the re¬ 
forms was made in the provinces, the Punjab should not be denied provincial 
autonomy as a strong desire for autonomous government thrilled their very soul. 
It was mostly the valour of the Punjabi soldier which saved the modern civilisa¬ 
tion from utter ruin. Was it possible that with such a record and equipment 
for Self-government, the Punjab was to be denied the right to have autonomy? 
He did not think that the British people would be so insensible to the demands 
of gratitude as to ignore their right to this high privilege. 

Appealing to his Hindu fellow-countrymen, he said :—It is not yet too late 
to adjust our differences. Everything depends on our unity. Utter the magic 
word that we are united and the world will bow before you. Keep silent and 
you remain in bondage. Together we can master even hostile fate. But if you 
do not accept the friendship we offer to you, the blame will rest with you. 

President's Address. 

The president, Sir Muhammad Shafi then delivered his presidential address. 

‘ 1 am sincerely convinced’, said he, ‘ that in the existing political conditions 
in this country, joint electorate, whether with or without reserved seats, would 
be certain to furnish a periodically recurring cause of friction between the two 
communities and would in consequence be in the highest degree injurious to the 
cause of Indian nationalism.’ He ridiculed the suggestion that separate elec¬ 
torates had been the cause of inter-comrounal friction. He pointed out that 
separate communal electorates were first introduced as a result of the Minto- 
Morley Reforms and for a period of years since their introduction the two great 
communities lived in an atmosphere of mutual co-operation and good-will. One 
of the basic principles of the modern system of democratic government was that 
the legislature should be really representative of the people. The system of 
electorates in India must, therefore, be so framed as to give the fullest scope to 
the real representation of the population, including the Adi-Hindus and labour. _ 

Referring to the Simon Commission, he said what concerned the Muslim 
community, in particular, was the provision in the Reforms Scheme of 1921 that 
the present Commission was to consider the working of the franchise and the 
constitution of electorates, including the important matter of retention of com¬ 
munal representation. He, therefore, requested all to settle their political 
differences and then present a united demand on behalf of India regarding the 
next step in the constitutional advance. A unanimous demand thus made would 
be irresistible, no matter what the constitution of the Royal Commission might be. 

The Muslim League, therefore, should call upon the sister communities to 
arrive at a satisfactory settlement of inter-communal political controversies and 
to prepare a scheme of constitutional reforms which, while satisfying the legiti¬ 
mate aspirations of the Indian political intelligentsia, would at the same time 
ensure to the Muslim community and other minorities in India enjoyment of their 
just lights and the satisfaction of their re.asonable aspirations. 

He urged the appointment of a committee to collaborate with the committees 
appointed by other organisations to evolve a satisfactory scheme and to bring 
about unanimity of public opinion. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi demanded the introduction of constitutional and ad¬ 
ministrative reforms in the North-West Frontier Province and separation of 
Sind from the Bombay Presidency. The speaker discussed at length the future 
reforms and said the existing control of the Secretary of State in departments 
dealing with internal affairs was not conducive to the best interests of adminis¬ 
tration, He suggested that the Government of India be relieved of the irksome 
chains with which they were bound in this respect. 

Detailing his suggestions for immediate reforms in the central and pro¬ 
vincial machineries, he urged “ inter alia ” that the Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment be placed in charge of one member; and an additional civilian member 
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for the Army be appointed to take his place within the Indian Cabinet; and 
membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Councii be increased to eight, four of 
whom should be Indians. He also opined that in the central Government the 
member or members in charge of transferred subjects be selected from among 
the elected representatives of the people in the central Legislature and should 
be made responsible to it for their administration. As for diarchy in the pro¬ 
vinces, Sir Muhammad Shaft remarked that this interesting experiment should 
now be abandoned and they should revert to the ^principle of unitary provincial 
Governments. 

He then dwelt on the legality or otherwise of the meetings of the council of 
the All-India Muslim League held at Delhi on November 20th and December 
II, respectively. He said he was elected president of the League by both the 
council meetings and the Punjab Muslim League duly approved of his election 
and the council of the All-India Muslim League thus became “ functus officio 
As far as the questions of venue and presidentship of the annual meeting were 
concerned it was obvious that where the validity of a decision depended on the 
agreement of two parties, no one of them had any power to set it aside after the 
necessary agreement by the two had been arrived at. The pretence of Dr. 
Kitchlew to call the meeting of December nth was the statement issued to the 
press by him that he (Sir M. Shaft) would relinquish the presidentship in favour 
of the Aga Khan, should the latter be willing to support separate Muslim 
electorates. 

That, Said Sir Muhammad Shaft, was obviously a matter between the Aga 
Khan and himself and until he finally tendered his resignation of the president¬ 
ship, there was no occasion for calling another meeting of the council to decide 
what had already been finally settled on November 20th. Therefore, the meeting 
held on December nth was entirely illegal and he did not know under what 
rule and authority Maulvi Mahomed Yakub was elected president of the Calcutta 
session of the League, yesterday. This election took place without even sending 
any intimation to members of the council of the All-India Muslim League, who 
were in Lahore, and, therefore, as they truly elected president of the All-India 
Muslim League, Sir Muhammad Shaft declared the meeting in Calcutta as illegal. 

The League then adjourned and formed into a subjects committee to discuss 
draft resolutions which were put before the open session which met again in 
the afternoon at 3-30 p. m. 

I. —Invitation to Non-Muslim Communities. 

Mr. Ghuznavi (Bengal) moved the first resolution, which ran as follows 

‘ This annual session of the All-India Muslim League invites the leaders of all 
non-Muslim communities in India to come to a satisfactory settlement with the 
Muslim community, before the Royal Commission begins its work, regarding the 
future constitution of India and the rights and interests of the Muslim community 
as embodied in the foregoing resolutions, with a view to a joint preparation of a 
draft constitution for India, adequately safeguarding the legitimate rights and 
interests of all communities, for presenting the same before the Statutory Com¬ 
mission or the British Parliament or both.’ 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Ghaznavi advised the audience not to boycott 
the Commission, which would be prejudicial to Muslim interests. Points of 
order were raised by Mr. Afzal Haq and Raja Garnafar Ali Khan that the speech 
the mover was reading had no relevancy to the subject under discussion. 

The president allowed the speaker to continue. 

After a few minutes Mr. Aurengzeb Kan (Frontier Province) also rose to a 
point of order and asked the president to inform the house on which resolution 
the mover was making the speech. 

Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan asked the president whether there was any time 
limit for the mover of the resolution. 

Amidst constant interruptions, Mr. Ghuznavi had to hurry through his speech. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani, seconding the resolution, said their experience of 
the non-co-operation days showed that the boycott of the Commission would not 
succeed. They should, therefore, put their heads together and frame a consti¬ 
tution for India, which they should place before the Simon Commission and if that 
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was not accepted there would be time for a boycott. He did not believe that 
they had been insulted by the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. The 
insult was in the appointment of the Commission itself. He therefore advised that 
they should not talk of boycott at that stage. 

Chaudhri Afzal Haq, (Khilafatist, Punjab) next rose to speak and was 
greeted with loud shouts of ‘Allah-o-Akbar’ by the Khilafatists who had turned 
out in greater strength in the afternoon session than in the morning session. He 
said if a mutual understanding with sister communities in India was their objec¬ 
tive, they should devote their attention to that question ; why should they bring 
in the Royal Commission at all in the resolution? 

At this stage the speaker was again greeted with loud cheers by the Khilafat¬ 
ists when the president tiad to appeal for order. On this more confusion followed 
and Dr. Muhammad Alam and Malik Lakshan, Khilafat leaders, had to come 
on the “dais” and appeal to the audience to stop all shouting. Within a few 
minutes order was restored and Chaudhri Afzal Haq, continuing, said that because 
the boycott programme during the non-co-operation days failed that was no 
reason why they should give up boycotting the Royal Commission. He believed 
that no programme in the world was ever carried out completely or successfully 
to the satisfac tion of all. As Mussalmans it was their duty to convert the whole 
world to Islam. Had they been able to do it ? If they had not, should they give 
up Islam? After 50 years of begging, all that the Government had given them 
was separate electorates. Was that the be-all and end-all of Mussalmans ? 
From his own experience in the Punjab Legislative Council he could say that they, 
the Mussalman members of the Council, by co-operating with the Government, had 
gained nothing. For six years the Government took advantage of the Muslim 
co-operation and when it found that the Hindus and Mussalmans were fighting 
with each other and Mussalmans’ co-operation was no longer necessary, it did 
not care for them. 

He wanted to move an amendment to the resolution, but as he had exceeded 
the time limit the president asked him to resume his Seat. 

Mr. Masudul Hasan, (United Provinces), supporting the resolution, said 
the boycott would do great harm to the Muslims, who were ruining their 
Interests by swallowing poisonous pills in the shape of Indian nationalism. 

An Amendment. 

Dr. Muhammad Alam (Punjab, Khilafatist), in moving an amendmpt 
proposing the deletion of the last portion of the resolution, said the resolution 
was really divided into two parts, both of which asked them to beg, leading 
them nowhere. He could, however, understand the sense of the first portion 
of the resolution, but the second portion, in his opinion, was meaningless. 
They should not welcome the Commission, as by sending an all-white Commission 
the British Government had insulted them. He would refuse to beg and accept as 
a gift even if the whole of India was given to him, (Hear, hear). They would not 
gain anything by bowing before the Commission and kissing the feet of its 
members. 

Mian Shah Nawaz, Punjab, supporting the resolution said that he refused 
to believe that a 1 Mussalmans were flatterers of the Government and possesssed 
slave mentality M ussalmans at times of need and crisis had sacrified even their 
lives. What they wanted, the speaker continued, was that in framing a constitution 
for India the interests of the seven crores of Muslims must be safeguarded. 

Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan, (Punjab), supported the amendment and said 
he was entirely in favour of the first part of the resolution and did not believe 
that any Mussalman would oppose it, but the second part of the resolution wanted 
to divide them and raise a controversial issue. If the League was anxious to pass 
a resolution regarding the Commission, it could do so in the form of a separate 
resolution. The acceptance of the amendment did not prevent them from bring¬ 
ing a fresh resolution on the Commission and it would be still open to them either 
to welcome or boycott it, He had wired to Mr. Jinnah that the boycott question 
should not be brought forward at the Calcutta session of the League. He 
appealed to the audience not to be misled by the idea that because many promi¬ 
nent Musalmans were present in the gathering, who were in favour of welcoming 
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the Commission, they should suspend their own judgment. They should not 
forget that equally capable and self-sacrificing Muslims had gathered in Calcutta 
to discuss this very question and they should not ignore their views. 

Mr, Aurangzeb Khan (Frontier Province) said he knew full well that the 
Commission will not bring any special blessings for them, but if it was boycott the 
Muslim interests would suffer. 

M’-. Anis Ahmad (Bombay) said that Muslims would not gain anything from 
Hindus, who treated their own brethren (the depressed classes) as untouchables. 

Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan (Bombay) said for five years he was connected with 
the Khilafat and non-co-operation movements, but he could not understand the 
policy of Mr. Tinnah and the boycotters. 

Mr. Mazhar Ali Azhar (Punjab) supported the amendment. He was sorry 
to see that they were all blaming the Hindus, but the fact was that more of their 
rights were taken away by the British Government than by the Hindus. Muslims 
would gain nothing by begging. The Sikhs in the Punjab got whatever they 
wanted by their determined agitation. He wished the Muslims had turned their 
attention to the numerous wrongs done to them by the British and had not blamed 
the Hindus. 

Mr. Zafarulla Khan, (Punjab), said that if they wanted to end the British 
domination, either they should rise In an armed revolt or submit to a Parlia¬ 
mentary Commission. The first was not possible and, therefore, they should 
accept the Parliamentary Commission and Submit their views before it, especially 
when the Hindus were doing active propaganda and placing their views before 
the British public in England. 

Sheikh Hissamuddin (Punjab Khilafatist) supported the amendment and said 
that if the Mussalmans could stand on their own legs no power on earth could 
destroy them and there was no necessity for them to beg before the Commission 
at this stage. 

Dr. Alam moved the closure of the debate, which was accepted by the presi¬ 
dent, but before he put the resolution to the vote the president wanted to speak 
on the resolution and said that by keeping away from the Commission they would 
invite an “ exparte” decree against them. 

Chaudhri Afzal Haq, at this stage, rose to a point of order and asked whether 
the president, being chairman, could speak for the resolution. 

Dr, Alam asked whether it was fair for the president to do so. 

The president said he had every right to speak as he was not occupying the 
position there as Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The amendment of Dr. Alam was then put to the vote and declared lost by 
the president. 

Dr. Alam and Mr. Afzal Haq claimed a division. The rotes were counted by 
provinces. It was found that Bengal, the U. P., Bombay, Delhi, and the Frontier 
Province were against the amendment and of the Punjab delegates 63 were in 
favour of the amendment and loi against. 

Dr. Alam challenged the counting of the Punjab votes. The president 
refused to recount the vote and declared the amendment lost and the original 
resolution carried, amidst loud applause. Confusion and uproar now followed, 
which continued for some time, and the Khilafatists, headed by Dr. Alam, left the 
hall shouting, ‘ Shame, shame ’ at the president and the organisers of the League. 

Other Resolutions. 

Order being restored, the following resolution moved by Mr. Yamin Khan 
were then passed unanimously. 

“This meeting of the All-India Muslim League declares that neither the 
proposals formulated by some Muslims in their individual capacity at Delhi on 
March and 1927, in their original form nor in their amended form as passed by 
the Congress at Madras are acceptable to the Mussalmans of India.” 

The following three resolutions were put from the chair and passed unani¬ 
mously. 

The first urged the introduction of constitutional reforms in the Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, the second urged the separation of Sind from Bombay, 
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with a reform^ constitution of its own, and the third appointed a committee of 27 
members with Sir Muhammad Shaft, “ex-officio” member, to devise a scheme of 
constitutional advance and to collaborate with the committees appointed by other 
Indian organisations to frame a constitution for India on the principles adopted 
by the Lahore annual session. 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal moved a resolution protesting against the existing 
arrangements whereby the Muslim community in Bengal and the Punjab was 
deprived of its majority rights in the provincial Councils, and urged the Govern¬ 
ment to remove this injustice done to the Muslims in 1931. 

This was also passed unanimously. The League then adjourned. 

SECOND D AY ~ I ST I AN U ARY J 9 2 7 . 

The All-India Muslim League reassembled to-day at 12-30 p.m. The atten¬ 
dance V as thin and the Khilafatists were not present. The president read 
two mt ssages, which he had received from Bengal. The first message, signed 
by ten Muslims of Calcutta, including Mr. A. H. Ghar.navi, Dr. Suhrawardy, Khan 
Bahadui Imdael-ud-din Ahmed, Deputy President, Bengal Council, Sahibzaba Aii 
Naqi and others, stated that Bengal op nion was behind the Lahore session and 
wished it success and asked Mr, Ghaznavi to move a resolution on the Statutory 
Commission. The second message was from four Bengal members of the All- 
India Muslim League, who regretted their absence but recognised the Laltorc 
session and asked the president to count on their votes for the Statutory Com¬ 
mission. 

Earmarking of Grants-in-aid for Muslims. 

Dr, Shafaat Ahmad Khan moved the fiist resolution today, which aksed the 
Government to eannai k a reasonable share of the bonuses and grantS-in-aid 
meant for various nation-building departments for the purpose of the Muslim 
community. He said his exper ience of the United Provinces .in 1 of the Maho- 
medans in other provinces was that a very large part of the grams ear-marked 
for educatiott was not Spent on Muslim education. Whenever they had tried to 
ask for more money for MuSliniS they had been dubbed as reactionaries. There¬ 
fore they had no other alternative but to demand that the Mahomedans should 
be given an adequate proportion of grants, otherwise they would be deprived 
of those advantages which they were entitled to get from the Government. 

Mr. Shuja ud din supported the resolution which was carried. 

Round Table Conference of Muslim Leagues. 

Mr. Masudul Hasan (United Provinces) then moved a resolution authorising 
the president to call a round tabic conference of Muslim Leaguers of all organ¬ 
isations to bring about unity of thought in political ideals amongst the Muslims 
of India and said they should make every effort to unite the various differing 
elements among Muslims. It was c.xtremely unfortunate that they were so hope¬ 
lessly divided especially at this juncture, when one set ot resolutions was being 
discussed at Calcu .ta and another at Lahore. 

Mr. Gul Mahammad (Punjab), seconding the resolution, said that their 
differences would be exploited by a third party and they would gain nothing from 
the Government if hey went on fighting. 

Raja Gaznafai Ali Khan rose to a point of order and asked the president 
whether it was relevant to the subject under discussion to refer to such incidents 
which took place outside. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

A New Constitution for Muslim League. 

Sheik Abdulla (United Provinces) next moved authorising the council of ths 
All-India Muslim League to appoint a committee to draft a new and suitable 
constitution for the Leogue as the present constitution had become quite out of 
date. The resolution w.is passed without discussion. 

Election of Office-Bearers. 

He next moved ■— 

“The All-India Muslim League hereby elects Sir Muhammad Shaft as its presi¬ 
dent, Sir Muhainmaa Iqbal as its general secretary and Maulana Hasrat Mohani 

P8 
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as joint secretary. The League also authorises the council to appoint joint secre¬ 
taries for various provinces and make suitable arrangements for the collection 
and expenditure of the funds of the League and engage such paid servants or 
office-bearers as are necessary in the opinion of the council for carrying out the 
work of the League.’ 

Mr. Gharnavi (llengal), seconding the resolution, paid tributes to the many 
qualities of head and heart of the president and said he had great pleasure in 
welcoming Sir Muhammad Shafi as president of the League. Turning to Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal, he said that Sir Muhammad Iqbal was not only known through¬ 
out India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin bit throughout the world. He 
had therefore equally great pleasure in seconding Sir M. Iqbal as secretary. 
Speaking about Mr. Hasrat Mohani, he said Mr. Mohani needed no introduction 
at his hands. When a man like Mr. Hasrat Mohani had come to their side after 
revising his previous opinion, it was a proof that there was right and reason on 
their side. 

Mr. Fateh Mohammed (Bombay) supported the resolution. 

Raja Garanfar AH Khan, (Punjab) opposed the resolution and said he could 
not understand how they would support such resolutions when they had appoin¬ 
ted a round table conference to bring about unity among the various sections 
of Mussalmans. They could not ignore the fact that another All-India Muslim 
League was being held at Calcutta and that in the circumstances they should not 
adopt such a course. He had nothing to say against the personality of Sir 
Monamed Shafi or Sir M, Iqbal, but they should not adopt this resolution in the 
name of the All India League. Mr. Jinnah was alieaciy the president of the 
All-India Muslim League. 

At this stage, the president, interrupting the speaker, said ‘No. Mr. Jinnah is 
no longer president. He had ceased to he president from June, 1927, when his 
term expired.’ The president read the rules of the League on this point. 

Sheikh Mohamed Sadiq (Amritsar) said he had been sitting as a neutral 
since yesterday and was watching all the discussions, but today’s debate on this 
resolution compelled him to speak out his mind. He was pained to find that 
objectionable remarks were made by some members about Messrs. Jinnah, Ansari, 
Mohamad All and Abul Kalam Axad and that such spe.nkers were not stopped 
by the president. When the Khilafatisis wer present in the hall yesterday all the 
supporters of the president were sitting quiet but today, taking advantage of their 
absence, they were in a merry mood and passing all sorts of resolutions. This 
reminded him of the proverb ; ‘When the c.'it is away the mice arc at play.’ He 
had met Dr, Kilchlew on Dec. 14 last at Amritsar, when the latter said that he 
had not resigned the secretaryship of the League. (Voices of ‘ No. no.’) They 
should not take advantage of the absence of Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Kitchlew and other 
Muslim leaJers from this session and appoint office-bearers. The time will .soon 
come when they would have to meet in conference over the Statutory Commission 
and the framing of a constitution for India, when they would have to explain 
their action of today. If they appointed these persons today, they would have to 
face trouble at that conference. He asked Sir M. Iqbal and Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
not to accept the offices offered to them. After concluding his speech Mr Sadiq 
left the meeting. 

That part of the resolution which related to the election of Sir M. Shafi was 
put to the vote by Sir Ziilfiqar Ali Khan, chairman of the reception committee, 
and was carried amidst acclamation. 

Calcutta Unity Conference Decision. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani moved the last resolution ; 

“ This session records its sense of deep regret that the Hindus, as a commu¬ 
nity, should have rejected the decision of the Calcutta Unity Conference regard¬ 
ing the question of cow slaughter and music before mosques by means of unani¬ 
mous resolutions passed at the AU-lndia Hindu Mahasabha, the All-India Aryan 
Congress and now at the Madras session of the Indian National Congress in a 
form not acceptable to Muslims,’ 

This resolution was passed. The session then concluded. 
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C. P. & Berar Hindu Sabha Conference. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was 
held on the 6TH AUGUST in the Venkatesh Hall, Nagpur, The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in welcoming the delegates, pointed out the imperative 
necessity of the H ndu Sangathan and Sudhi movements. 

Sir Sankaran NAIR took the Chair, on being proposed and seconded by 
Sir n. K. Bose and the Hon’ble Sir S. M. Chitnavis, Mr. Aney, and others. Sir 
Sankaran thanked the Nagpur people for having accorded him a rousing recep¬ 
tion, and expressed that the splendid reception was not intended for him personally, 
but for the Hindu cause for which he came to Nagpur. He then delivered his 
speech. The following is the Presidential Address;— 

I regard my election to preside over your Conference as a great compliment 
to me. As I do not belong to the Sabha, I shall proceed at once to tell you my 
reasons for siippot ting the Sabha in its essential activities as I understand them. 

A few years ago our Mahamedan brethren were at a great disadvantage. 
They h id not availed themselves of English education to the same extent as their 
Hindu brethren. They naturally therefore formed their associations to press 
claims, so that they m.ay not suffer by the new reforms. We know advocates go 
often further than is warranted by the justice of the case. The Mahomedans' 
claims were pressed with a certain vehemence. They cannot be blamed for 
taking every legitimate step to secure their interests. The Government were 
only too willing to meet them half way. It is now acknowledged that the partition 
of Bengal was carried out to assist the Mahomedans. To meet the Bengalee 
agitation to Set aside the partition the Mahomedans formed their Muslim League. 
Lord Minto ackn nvledged their claims to preferential treatment and his view was 
carried out in the tefot ms with which are associated the n.ames of Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto. When the reforms were next taken up for consideration, the 
Hindus and Mahomedans entered into a pact known as the Lucknow Pact. 
There was therefore no Hindu-Mahomedan question. Soon after these reforms, 
Gandhi started hill Non-Co-operation campaign. He brought about a co-opera¬ 
tion between the Hindus and Mahomedans by the practical surrender of the Hindu 
rights to the Mahomedan Khilafat movement. He did not foresee the conse¬ 
quences nor did ihe Mahomedan leaders who were associated with him. The 
latter had accepted Non-violence for the period of the few months within which 
Gandhi had promised Home Rule. That period elapsed and three was, as 
everyone might liave foreseen, no Home Rule. The Pan-Islamic consciousness, 
however, h.a(l been already stimulated. The uneducated classes of Maho¬ 
medans sought to compel the Hindus to admit their claims. Frightful riots 
were the consequence in Malabar and all over Northern India. This might have 
been foreseen. On the outbreak of war there was an attack by the Mahomedans 
who sympathised with Turkey, on the Hindus in south west Punjab and when 
Gandhi began his Non-Co-operation campaign which was followed by riots against 
the British Government, Hindu temples were attacked and destroyed though 
the Muslim leaders were then co-operating with the Hindus. Gandhi continued his 
subservient policy with the result that everywhere, the ignorant classes of Maho¬ 
medans advanceci further claims in spite of their leaders; the Hindus were 
alarmed, the ten'i'on between the two classes became great, the gulf widened 
and finally Gandhi finding it hopeless to deal with the Hindu-Mahomedan 
question retired fiom the field altogether His legacy, however, hampered his party 
and from that time forward the Non-Co-operation or the Congress Party have 
been crying for peace and unity but they have never succeeded in bringing 
about any agree nent lietween the Hindus and the Mahomedans nor is it likely 
that they ever sliall. Gandhi's success'ir, Mr. C. R. DaS, entered into a pact 
the result ol which was, according to Bengal politicians themselves, to embitter 
the feelings between the Bengal Hindus and Mahomedans still further. The 
following is an extract from a signed article by Prof. Raraesh Chandra Banerjee, 
published in ihe November number of “ The Vedic Magazine ” of Lahore ;—“The 
stage of degradation which a demoralized community has reached can better be 
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imagined than described when that community failed, on every occasion of 
necessity, to protect its women. Yei this is the condition of the Hindus of 
Bengal. In spite of the resounding cries of ‘ Swaraj ’ and “ Hindu-Muslim unity,’ 
in the midst of stirring lectures by our patriots (mostly Hindus) appealing to the 
spl it of independence and manliness of the people, the ineffective plans of our 
leauers tor wrecking the Councils and snubbing the Government into submission 
are synchronising with the most effective schemes of Muslim goondas for the 
most brutal violation of Hindu womanhood in the villages of North and East 
Bengal. Great ‘leaders’ and famous editors are busy with lectures and articles 
on ‘big’ things, so that this trifling matter, viz., the honour and chastity of our 
mothers and sisters are left to the mercy of our living ‘ gods,’ viz., the Muslims. 
How easy it is for Muslim goondas to kidnap Hindu girls (married and widowed) 
and how frequently these horrible outrages occur will be evident from the cases 
cited below, all of which happened within a short space of time.” 

And after giving numerous instances, he adds with reference to the pact of 
Mr. C. R. Das ;— 

‘‘ There are very many instances in which responsible Government officials 
of the Islamic persuasion have Sheltered Muslim kidnappers, ravishers and mur¬ 
derers. Then fancy the lot of the weak, helpless and disuni ted Hindus, when 
8 o per cent of public posts will be reserved for Muslims, without any reference 
to their qualifications and competency, as provided in the Swaraj pact.” 

Need for a Hindu Sabha. 

The Swaraj or Gandhi party have committed themselves to a line of action 
and to a policy which practically puts it out of their power to effect any recon¬ 
ciliation or to protect Hindus so far as it is in the power of an Indian political 
party to do so. It is essential in these circumstances that there should be a 
Hindu Sabha to act and do for the Hindus what the Muslim League is 
doing for the Mahome 'ans. It is possible that dealing with each other the 
Hindu Sabha and th ■ Muslim League might be able to come to Some agree¬ 
ment, Otherwise judgment might go by default. It seems fairly certain that 
the non-co-operation or the Congress party is a broken reed to reply upon 
for this purpose. It is useless to put off this Hindu-Mahomedan question 
to the future for solution. Time only widens the gulf. The Congress journals 
at first maintained that if England is out of the way and Home Rule is 
granted the question may be settled between the Hindus and the Mahomedans : 
but the Mahomedans at once said and the Muslim League declared that unless 
their interests are safeguarded there should be no further reforms. After this 
declaration the old Swaraj cry has ceased. Gandhi s party are now prepared 
apparently to accept any conditions that may be laid down by the Mahomedan 
advocates. Anyhow it is not safe to leave our interests in their hands. 

The Hindus have decided that joint electorates are essential for peace and 
harmony and certain Mahomedan leaders have recently made a very laudable 
attempt to bring out an agreement accepting joint electorates under certain 
conditions. 1 seems unnecessary to discuss the conditions as our Mahomedan 
biethren are nut prepared to accept joint electorates under any circumstances. 
And it is quite possible that the Swaraj party will eventually accept the Maho- 
medan position of separate electorates and widen the gulf for years to come. 
To show ti e difference between the mentality of the Congress party and the 
Hindu Sabha 1 shall draw your attention to one of the conditions put forward by 
the Mahomedan leaders ; one of their conditions is that Sind should be consti¬ 
tuted into a separate province, the reason of course being that it has a popula¬ 
tion of which the Mahomedans form the majority. On this the Congress passed 
the following resolution; 

Resolution of the Congress 

“In regard to the proposal that Sind should be constituted into a separate 
Province, the committee is of opinion that the time has arrived for the retiistri- 
bution of Provinces on linguistic basis, a principle that has already been a lopted 
by the constitution of the Congress. 

“ The Committee is of opinion that such a readjustment of provinces be 
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immediately taken in hand and that any province which demands such reconsti¬ 
tution on a linguistic basis be dealt with according! y. 

“The Committee is further of opinion that a beginning may be made by 
constituting Andhra, Sind and Karnatak into separate provinces.” 

The majority of the people of Sind arc Mahomedans. They naturally 
demand Sind to be constituted into a separate province and the Congress in terms 
agree to the Mahomedan demand, without making it a condition even that the 
Mahomedans should agree to the general principle of redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis. But the more serious consideration is that they attach no 
weight to the opinion of Hindus in Sind before their fate is decided. The resolu¬ 
tion of the Hindu Mah.asabha is this :— 

“The Mahasabha deprecated any attempt to constitute new Provinces or 
Legislatures for the purpose of giving a majority therein to any particular commu¬ 
nity. In th'‘ ifiinion of the .Mahasabha the question of the creation of new 
Provinces slioubi be considered, if necessary, independently of any proposals and 
exclusively on th"ir merits.” 

The Mahasabha will be mainly influenced by the opinion of the Hindus of 
Sind. They have declared that they do not wish the separation of Sind as it 
would place them at the meicy of the Mahomedans which they do not like. It 
appears to me that this Sabha has to act on their view and repudiate the Congress 
resolution which disregards the Hindu interests. It shows the danger ot the 
situation anci the necessity of the Hindu Sabha to protect Hindu interests. The 
necessity of Sangathan will further illustrate this. 

Necessity for Sangathan. 

Let me turn to that aspect of our movement. It is Said in the Bengal Ad¬ 
ministration Report 1925-26:— 

“ The Khilafat agitation had fostered aggressive sectarian passions and had 
inculcated a disregard of law and order where it could be represented that the 
claims of religion were involved. Upon the abolition of the Khilafat, this e.x- 
asperated communal consciousness remained; unable now to vent itself upon 
Government, it turned upon the rival community.” This was so in Malabar, 
South-West Punjab and elsewhere. 

What has been the consequence in Bengal ? I am unwilling naturally to 
describe the situation in my own words. I shall refer to the Swaraj organ : 

“ The cases of the abduction of Hindu women in Bengal have become a 
matter of da ly occurrence. Reports published in newspapers present before us 
the horrible outrages that are being perpetrated upon many a woman in Bengal. 
The East Bengal and the North Bengal specially are the centres of the nefarious 
activities of the hooligans and it is there that « good number of women become 
vic'ims of the list of the goond.as. Cases are almost daily reported of abduction, 
assatilis and seritms outrages on women from East Bengal and North Bengal, 
But 1 think, a good number ot such cases does not come to light for fear of public 
scandal and shame. So the cases of outrages are far more greater and horrible 
than ate reported and published in the columns of newspapers,” writes Suniti 
Devi in “ Forward.” 

“ Fit St, the goondas seem to carry on these abductions in an organised way 
and they have found that no attempts arc being made against them either by 
the Goveinmen: or the jiublic. This has so much emboldened them that they 
are merrily going on with their business, and escaping the punishment that is due 
to them in such cases. Secondly, the women in most cases are so weak in 
physique that they cannot defend themselves against the onslaught of their 
enemies and thus fall an easy prey to the ravages of the goondas. 

“ But the public too has a duty towards the w'omcn. They have witnessed 
with perfect calmness the terrible oppression and read the reports of outrages 
without being affected, it seems, in the least. But does this callousness befit the 
people of Bengal'? Do not the brutal oppressions of our mothers and sisters 
touch their hearts? An ‘emphatic no’ seems to come from my heart. If they 
really felt for the unhappy souls they could evince it at least by some means or 
other. But the women have cried in vain for help. Their tears have not melted 
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the hearts of the people. They have been subjected to inhuman tortures but they 
seemed to h.ive none on earth to resist the goondas and to rescue them from the 
clutches of the lewd. 

“ Should it not inspire the youth of Bengal with the idea of putting an end to 
the organised outrages by the goondas?” 

I ask why is this so. Is it not due to the fact that Gandhi and the Swarajists 
have entered into a pact with the Khilafat Party to fight the Government and 
they do not wish to do anything which may prejudice the Pact that they are allow¬ 
ing their women to be thus treated. This is the horrid result of the policy of 
Gandhis and Dases. 

All this op iression in Bengal is faciliated by our caste divisions. This is 
what a Professor says in the signed articles to which 1 have already referred : 

“ But can we expect communal solidarity in a community which is divided 
into hundreds of water-tight compartments ? When the Bania is attacked the 
Brahmin keeps aloof, when the Chamar and the Bairagi are victims of Muslim 
tyranny, the Kayastha and Baidya look on wi Ih indifference. There is only one 
section of the Hindu population of Bengal who know unity and cm defend 
their women ; those are Namashudras. These men, through their brave opposi¬ 
tion to Muslim aggressiveness, have saved, in many places, not only their own 
women and hearth and homes, but the families of high-caste Hindus also. For 
had the tide of Muslim fanaticism and rowdyism been .ollowed to surge on, un¬ 
opposed, it would have swept off everything before it—Brahmins, Kayasthas and 
all others. Yet these Namashudras are regarded as untouchables?” 

Objects of the Hindu Sabha. 

This explains the Sangathan movement. In Bengal, the evil appears in an 
exaggearted form. But it exists more or less in various other parts of the country. 
The Hindu Sabha wishes to invite you ail to assist them to protect the women 
from these outrages, to organise the Hindu society to make it an organism so that 
every part of it. every caste or class, may feel any injury inflicted on any one as 
an injury to itself. For that purpose the Hindu Sabha would remove all the res¬ 
trictions that stand in the way of co-operation between classes, anything which 
is felt by any one as humiliating. I am not in a position to say and 1 do not think 
any one is in a position to state whether this object can be achieved throughout 
the length and breadth of India. In some parts of India certain classes approxi¬ 
mate so much to one another that even fusion may be effected, while in other 
parts the differences between certain classes may be so radical that it will take 
a long time for the gulf to be bridged. The means will have to vary with locali¬ 
ties, classes, men etc. But to me it is certain we can go a great way. Personally 
I would go further. The restrictions that now divide classes or castes cannot 
be justified in these days. Few of the four great castes perform their pro¬ 
per functions but they perform the functions of the other castes. There is no 
Sense then in claiming the privileges without the performance of those 
duties. The Non Brahmin castes are generally speaking not disposed to re- 
cognize the rights claimed by Brahmins. Insistence on them will perpetuate 
dissension and discord. The non-caste Hindus are resolved not to submit 
to their position of inferiority and humiliation. A society far more conservative 
than ours, i. e., the Mahomedans of Turkey, have brushed aside all the 
religious obstacles that stand in the way of our progress. Religion is an institu¬ 
tion intended for our moral progress and you may be certain that if it stands 
in the way of our moral progress, those rules of conduct must have been intended 
for other times, and conditions. 

The Hindu religion has divided us Hindus into various watertight compart¬ 
ments. Those compartments are divided by rules imposed upon them for 
reasons which may have been sound in ancient days but many of them have no 
meaning at the present time. They appear, on the other hand, mischievous 
in these days when the castes or classes are not confined to the duties or func¬ 
tions of their caste. But for the violation of their rules, persons, families, groups 
of persons, classes have been put out of caste. Thus for instance for drinking 
in ignorance water from a well used by what is considered a lower class, persons 
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have been put out of caste. There are persons so treated who have not re¬ 
nounced Hinduism but ret.ain their faith and veneration for the relij,don of their 
fathers. In my opinion, it is only riyht that they should be taken back into 
Hinduism. 

Similarly there are persons who have been forcibly converted into Hinduisrn 
but who are still in faith Hindus and would willin^dy come back if we would 
receive them, I can see no reason why they should not be taken back. 

Women who have been kidnapped or raped have not been received back 
into caste in Bengal .nnd elsewhere, but have been put out of caste. They have 
to lead a prostitute’s life, unless they are able to find protection in a Mahomadan 
hoiiSeholil. It is urged ib.rt it is in the interests of women that they should be 
urvder the protection of a Mahomedan who would protect them against further 
indignity rather than with those who are not able to protect them. If their hus¬ 
bands or the other Hindu families would not receive them back or, in other words , 
if Suddhi is iinpr:ictic,able or impossible, I agree, and Hinduism that cannot pro¬ 
tect its women had better disappear. That Hinduism is obviously not fit for 
Swaraj. I have been told liy my friends that there is no possibility of a Hindu 
Moslem unity i if I am right in my views I say that unless that unity is desired 
by both and iheii good faith is shown not by declarations but by acts there is 
no use of seeking it. The proposals now before the public do not show a real 
desire for unity on terms of equality. Inequality which breeds discord will lead 
to subordinatit’n, humiliation and disaster. 

.Suddhi A Legitimate Movement. 

Those who maintain that this should not be done are entirely ignorant 
of the past history of the Hindtt religion. At one time Buddhism spread over a 
great part of India yet in those p.oitics sc.arcely a Buddhist is now to be found. 
All of them must have Ireen converted into Hinduism. As oka sent his missionaries 
all over Asia and Cfinvevted them all into Biuldhism. For our purpose there is 
no difference between Buddhism and Hinduism. In Southern India there were 
thousands and thousands of Christians at onetime. Their descendants are all 
Hindus. In Southern India inter-marriages between Christians and Hindus were 
common until legislation interfered with it ; in fact such marriages were encon- 
raged by the Roman Catholic priests in the hrrpe ih.at the Christian wife would 
persuade her Hindu husband to accept Christianity. And conversions and re¬ 
conversions were the result. Entire communities were brought into Hinduism ; 
their priests were recognir.ed as Brahmins and m.ide it possible to conform into 
a life acceptable to Brahmanism, And their Kings and fighting castes were 
made Kshatriyas. An Englishman highly respected by the Indian Mahomedans 
suggested to me that if we could recognize the Mahomedans as Kshatriyas we 
might be able to assimilate them and overcome all difficulties. In fact Hinduism 
has grown by assimi atinn and to say that we cannot accept outsiders is showing 
ignorance of the, past. I agree that a community may discard any member 
whom it does not wish to continue in the community. But there is nothing to 
prevent persons so discarded from forming themselves into a community Hindu 
in faith or by being accepted by any community—Hindu, Buddhist or Jain ; the 
Sudhi movement is therefore perfectly legitimate and will not be opposed by any 
Hindu who has any knowledge of our past. 

Resolutions. 

The Conference reassembled in the afternoon, and adopted resolutions (a) 
paying homage to the late Swami Shraddhanand (h) expressing the opinion that 
a spirit of retaliation would be awakened in the Hind us against the Moslem in 
consequence of the outrages committed by them in their antagonism to Shuddhi 
and Sangathan; (c) exhorting the Moslem leaders to take necessary steps 
against the commission of heinous offences, and requesting the Gjveinment to 
make a definite announcement regarding the playing of music along thorough¬ 
fares without molestations by others (d) regretting the Punjab Governmen’t decision 
allowing a Mahomeilan deputation against the judgment of Mr, Justice Diilip- 
singh in the “ Rangila Rasul” case, (e) repudiating the Moslem demand for 
the stoppage of all inusic both in private and in public, by Hindus during the 
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Moharrum festival and (f) strongly recommending the immediate absorption of 
all sub-castes into their parent castes, and recomtnending inter caste marriages 
for the achievement of Sangathan and organic unity. The Conference then 
adjourned till next day. 

Joint Electorates Approved. 

The Conference reassembled on the yTH .sUGUST and adopted the follow¬ 
ing resolutions :— 

Such Hindus as embrace Islam or Christianity and are reconverted should 
be taken back into Hinduism, and absorbed into their original castes. 

The next motion called upon the Hindus to abolish untouchability, and 
recommended the taking of steps for its ultimate extinction. 

The establishment of an orphanage, called the Shraddhanand Alaya, for 
helpless persons who fall into the “clutches of Christianity or Islam” was 
advocated by the next motion. 

The Conference then passed a resolution accepting the proposal for Joint 
Electorates ; and hopping that the Moslem community would resist the tempt¬ 
ation of sordid communalism, as held out in the conditions foreshadowed by Mr. 
Jinnah ; and expressing the view that the proposal for the separation of Sind 
should not be entertained, as it was based on the pernicious principle of creating 
a new province for the purpose of creating a majority of the Moslem community. 

Frontier Administration. 

The Conference declared that, in vie v of the fact that Baluchistan and the 
N. W. Frontier Provinces were the key provinces for the defence of India from 
external aggressions, so long as Indians had not trained for the defence of India, 
the Government should not interfere with the system of administration obtaining 
in those provinces ; and opined that the introduction of Reforms in‘o those pro¬ 
vinces would be detrimental to the defence of India, and that the proposal of 
reservation of seats for the different religious communities would prepetuate the 
virus of communalism and thwart the growth of national patriotism. 

Resol ttions supporting the popula isation of the custom of remarriage of 
young wid 'ws in castes where it is prohibited by custom, pleading for the esrab- 
lishment of Akharas for providing training in physical culture, favouring the con¬ 
vening of a round fable conference of Hindu leaders for settling the Brahmin and 
Non-Brahmin controversy were agread to. 

Other Resolutions. 

The P-ovincial Hindu Conference further adopted resolutions strongly pro¬ 
testing against the writings of Khawaja Hassan Nizami of Delhi on Shivaji, con¬ 
gratulating Shashimihan Dey and Khaiag Bahadur for Saving the honour and 
virtue of Indian womanhood, and inviting the next session of the All-India Hindu 
Maha Sabha to this province. 

The Conference was then dissolved. 



